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•THE DEMON5TRATiON* 


Come hither Jpirit 
Jel Caiiban as5 hir (pmpejiionr free 
Untie the Jpell 

T^pvjf V,J 




PART I 


THE CIPHER IN THE PLAYS 

CHAPTER I 

HOW I CAME ro LOOK FOK A CIPHER 

1 wilt « 1 tin rn bed tule d 1 

Oth U 3 

I HAVE gi\en in the foregoing pages something of the reason 
ing — and jet but a little part of it — which led me up to the con 
elusion that Francis Bacon was the author of the so called Shake 
speare plays 

But one consideration greatlj troubled me to wit Would the 
writer of such immortal works sever them from himself and cast 
them off forever ’ 

All the world knows that the parent il instinct attaches as 
stronglj to the productions of the mind as to the productions of the 
body An author glories in his books, e\en is much as he does 
in his children The writer of the plays realized this fact for he 
speaks in one of the sonnets of these children of the brain Thev 
were the offspring of the better part of him 

But It may be urged he did not know the value of them 
This is not the fact He understood their merits better than all 
the men of his age for while they were complimenting him on his 
facetious grace in writing he foresaw that these compositions 
would endure while civilized humanity occupied the globe The 
sonnets show this In sonnet cvii he says 

My lo\ e looks fresh and Death to me subscribes 
Since sp te of him 1 11 hve in this poor rh)ine 
W hile he insults o er dull and speechless tribes 
And thou in this shall find thy monument 
When tj rants crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

And in sonnet Ixxxi he says 

50a 
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The earth can j icld me hut a common c, 

When you entombed m men’s eyes slnil lie 
Your monument shall be m> gentle \erse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read, 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this uorhl ir< dead, 

You still shall live (such \irtue h ith nn pen). 

Where breath most breathes, e\ en m the moullu of rnr.i 

And in sonnet Iv he says 

Not marble, not the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmeared with sluttibh lime 


Gainst death and all-oblia lous enmils , 

Shall you pace forth, your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all postcnti , 

That wear this world out to the ending doom 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in loiers’ eies 


There was, as it seems to me, no doubt i That Bacon wrote 
the plays; 2. That he loved them as the children of hts brain, 3 
That he estimated them at their full great value 

The question then arose. How was it possible that he would dis- 
own them with no hope or purpose of ever reclaiming them ? IIow 
could he consent that the immortal honors yvhich belonged to him- 
self should be heaped upon an unworthy imposter? Plow could he 
divest Bacon of this great world-outhving glory to gne it to 
Shakspere ? 

This thought recurred to me constantly, and greatly perplexed 
me 


One day I chanced to open a book, belonging to one of my ciiil- 
dren, called Evay Boy's Book, published in London, by George 
Routledge & Sons, 1868, a very complete and interesting yvork of 
Its kind, containing over eight hundred pages On page 674 I 
found a chapter devoted to “ Cryptography,” or cipher-writing, and 
in it I chanced upon this sentence 

^ The most famous and complex cipher perhaps ever w ntten was by Lord Bacon 
It "was arranged in the following manner 


aaaaa stands for a 

aaaab “ " b 

aaaba “ “ c 

aaabb “ “ d 


abaaa stands for 1 and j 
abaab “ ” b 

ababa “ •• ] 

ababb “ “ rn 


baaaa stands for r 
baaab “ “ s 

baaba " ‘ t 

baabb ” “ u and v 
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Aabaa stands for e abbaa stands for n babaa stands for w 

aabab f abbab o babab x 

aabba g abbba p babba > 

aabbb h abbbb q babbb z 

Now sQppose jou want to inform some one that All is well First place 
down the letters eparately according to the above alphabet 

aaaaa ababa ababa abaaa baaab babaa aabaa ababa ababa 

Then lake a sentence five times the length in letters of All is well — say it 
IS We were sorry to hav*» heard that you have been so unwell 

Then fit this sentence to the cipher above like this 

aaaaaababaababaabaaabaaabbabaoaubaaababaababa 
wewere jorry/oAavfheandtbff/y^mhav^beensounr e/1 
Marking with a dash every letter that comes under a b Then put the sen 
tence down on j our paper printing all marked letters in italics and the others in 
the ordinary way thus 

We were rorry to /avr hea«l th<i/y/>u havr bee » so unice/I 

The person who receives the cipher puts it down and writes an a under every 
letter except those in italics these he puts a b under he then divides th<* cipler 
obtained into periods of five letters looks at his alphabet and finds the meaning to 
be All is well 

And on pas e 68i of the same chapter I found another allusion 
to Bacon 

Most of the examples given will only enable one to decipher tl e most imple 
kind such as are generally found in magazines etc for if that intricate cipher of 
Lord Bacon s were put m a book for bo>s it would be a waste of piper as we will 
Venture to say that not one m a thousand would be able to find it out 

Here was indeed t pregnant association of ideas 

I Lord Bacon \\ rote the plays 

Lord Bacon loved them and could not desire to dissociate 
himself from them 

3 Lord Bacon knew their mestimablt* greatness and 

4 Lord Bacon dealt in ciphers he invented ciphers and 

ciphers of exquisite subtletj and cunning 

Then followed like a flash, this thought 

5 Could Lord Bacon have put a cipher in the plays 1 

The first thing to do was to see what Lord Bacon had said on 
the subject of ciphers I remembered that Basil Montagu in his 
Life of Bacon had said speaking ot his youth and before he came 
of age 

After the appomtmert of SirAmias Pauletts successor Bacon traveled into 
the French j rovinces and spent some time at Poictiers He prepared a work upon 
ciphers which he afterward published • 

V 1 \ 


n f Lord B 
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furnishing a kej to some other w ritings Observe his rule, that 
the cipher "must not raise suspicion as to its existence it must 
be ‘ infolded m something else so that the reader, falling upon 
the extenor v-nting, ^\l^ not suspect another writing within 

He continues 

But for a oidu ^ suspxd n altogether I will add another contrivance which I 
devised injself when I was at Pans in mycarlj )outh and which I still think 
worth) of preservation For it has the perfection of a cipher which is to make 
anything signify anything subject however to this condition that the infolding 
writing shall contain at least five times as many letters as the writing infolded no 
other restriction or condition whatever is required The way to do it is this 
First let all the letters of the alphabet be resolved into transpositions of two 
letters only For the transposition of two letters through five places will yield 
thirty two differences much more twenty four which is the number of letters in 
our alphabet Here is an example of such an alphabet 

Here follows the 'tlphabet I have alreadj quoted from the Ciery 
Bo^ s Book 

He continues 

Nor IS It a slight thing which is thus by the way cITected For hence we see 
how thoughts may be communicated at any distance of place by means of any 
objects perceptible either to the eye or car provided only that those objects are 
capable of two differences as by bells trumpets torches gun shots and the like 

Herein he anticipated the telegraphic alphabet 

But to proceed with our business Uhen you prepare to write you must 
reduce the interior epistle to this biliteral alphabet Let the interior cpistlc bc-~ 

Fu 

Example 0/ rediielton 
FLY 
aabab ababa babba 

Have tjy you at the same time another althahet m two forms — I mean one in 
which each of the letters of the common alphabet both capital and small is 
exhibited in two different forms — any forms that you find convenient 

Example of an alphabet in two forms 


A 

]) 

A 

n 

A 

n 

A 

n 

A 

n 

A 

n 

A 

A 


a 

B 

JJ 

b 

b 

C 

C 

c 

e 

D 

D 

d 

d 

E 

E 

e 

e 

F 

F 


f 

G 

G 

R 


H 

IT 

h 

) 

I 

/ 



K 

K 

k 

i 

L 

L 

1 

1 

M 

V 

m 

m 

N 

A 

n 


0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Q 

Q 

q 

1 

R 

R 

r 

r 

S 

s 

s 

s 

T 

T 

t 


U 

U 

u 

t 

V 

1 

V 

V 

\V 

n 

w 

1 

X 

\ 

X 


Y 

I 

> 

y 





/ 

Z 

z 
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Then take your interior cpjstlc, reduced to the bilitcral shape, and adapt to it 
letter by letter your exterior epistle in the biform character, and then t'. nte it nut 
Let the exterior epistle be 

Do NOT GO TII I I COMl 
Exa.iipk of adoplalioi! 

FLY 
aa bab ab abab a bbi 
Do not go till I come 

I add another large example of the same cipher — of the ttnting of an) thing In 
anything 

The interior epistle, fornhich I have selected the Spartan dispatch, formtrl) 
sent in the Scytalc 

All IS lost Mindauts is I tiled The soldins leaut food JYi can rutltr^et 
hence not stay longer hete 

The exterior epistle, taken from Cicero's first letter and containing the Spartan 
dispatch -within it 

In all duty 0) lathci piety toioatds you I satisfy cvciy body c\cipt viystlf Ilvstlf 
I never satisfy Pot so gteat ait the services sohich you halt luidtud ire, il at, intug 
you did not 1 est in youi endcavots on my behalf till the thing '■oas doiu, I ftl as if mv 
life had lost ALL its sioeetness, bceaust I cannot do as much in thii eaust of youis 
The occasions aie these Ammonius the ling’s ambassadoi optnly btsngis ns loith 
money, the business 1% cai > led on iJnough the saint ciiditois loho lOcit cmbloyid in it 
luhenyou iveie hen, etc 

I have here capitalized the words all and ts, supposing them to 
be part of the sentence, “All is lost/’ but I am not sure that I am 
right in doing so The sentence ends as above and leaves us in 
the dark Bacon continues 

This doctrine of ciphers carries along iiith it another doctrine which lo vs lela- 
tive This IS the doctrine of deciphering, or of detecting ciphers, thoiign c a - be 
quite Ignorant of the alphabet used or the private understanding between the 
parties a thing requiring both labor and ingenuity, and dedicated, as the other 
likewise is, to the secrets of princes By skillful precaution indeed it may be made 
useless, though, as things are, it is of very great use For if good and safe 
ciphers were introduced, there are very many of them which altogether elude and 
exclude the decipherer, and yet are sufficiently convenient and ready to read 
and WTite But such is the rawness and unskillfulness of secretaries and clerks in 
the courts of kings, that the greatest matters are commonly trusted to weak and 
futile ciphers 

I said to myself What is there unreasonable in the thought 
that this man, who dwelt with such interest upon the subject of 
ciphers, who had invented ciphers, even ciphers within ciphers 
that this subtle and most laborious intellect might have injected a 
cipher narrative, an “interior epistle,” into the Shakespeaie plays, 
m which he would assert his authorship of the same, and reclaim 
for all time those “children of his brain” who had been placed, for 
good and sufficient reasons, under the fosterage of another? 
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I knew also that Bacon had all his life much to do with ciphers 
Spedding sajs 

In toth France and Scotland Essex had correspondents in his intercourse with 
rvhom Anthon> Bacon appears to ha\c sened him in a capaciU %cry like that of a 
modern under secretarj of state receiving all letters vlicf ere most!) i« apfer 
m the first instance forwarding ihcm CBCOcrallj through his brother Francis 
hands) to the Earl deeiflertd and accompanied with their joint suggestions * 

But Bacon also referred again to the subject of ciphers m the 
second book of The Ad ancement of Learmnr' where he bneflj treats 
of the same theories He sins 

The highest degree whercot is lo write ootmii ferenxm-t which is undouht dl> 
possible with a proportion quintuple al most of the writing infolding to the writing 
infolded and no other restraint whatsoever 

In his enumeration of the different kinds of ciphers he names, 
as I have shown, ‘word ciphers These arc ciphers where the 
lord IS infolded in other uords and where the cipher is not one of 
representatives of the alphabetical signs This seems to be the 
meaning of the example gnen of the Spartan dispatch although 
as I have said he seems to leave the subject purposelj obscure 

Speaking of Dr Lopez conspiracy to poison the Queen Bacon 
refers to certain letters — 

Vintten in a cipher not of atptahet into/ 0 ft such as moughi if u were 
opened impart no vehement suspicion* 

In the Second Book of The Adiancemenl of Learning Bacon savs 

But there jet remains another use of Poesy Parabolical opposite to the former 
wherein it serves as I said for an tnfoldmet t for such things I mean the dignity 
whereof requires that they shot Id le se n at xt lere throut;h c eil that is when 
the secrets and mjslcriesof religion foUeyttnA philosophj arc involved in fables 
or parables * 

Note here the significant use of the word tnfoldment 

And m this connection I quote the following from the Valerius 
Terminus 

That the discretion anciently observed though bv the precedent of many vain 
persons and deceivers abused of publishing part and resenin'' f irt to apnzate sue 
eessio t and publishing in such a manner wherebj it may not be to the taste or 
capacity of all but shall as it were stn le a tded pt Ais rea fer ts not to be laid aside 
both for the avoiding of abuse in the excluded and the strengthening of affection 
in the admitted * 

f Spedd nfiLyadUtylps L/ dll lv\pS 

dd t /L ^-vl p6 Dig / Vl P44 

T> \ gt t Vi p S 
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And again 

To ascend further by scale I do forbear, parU> because it Mould dr n on the 
example to an over-great length, but chieUy because it Mould open th u uhich ;; 
this uoiJ I detamine to tcscii/e ’ 

And again he says 

And as Alexander Borgia Mas Mont to SIJ of the expedition of the rrrnch for 
Naples, that they came with chalk in their hands, to mark up their lodgitu's, rirui 
not with weapons to fight, so I like better that entrj of truth Mhidi coineth peace- 
ably with chalk, to mail up those imiuls lolnch an capalh to lodjc and / ciho) it, than 
that which cometh with pugnacity and contention 

And again he says, m the same n orh 

Another diversity of method there is [he is speaking of the different methods of 
“tradition,” r t , of communicating and iiaiisvnthng 1 vo-idid^I\, Mhich hath some 
affinity with the former, used in some cases hy the disci ettou of il t. aiicici'is, but dis- 
graced since by the imposture of many vain persons, who hate made it as a false 
light for their counterfeit merchandises, and that is, ciiigmatieal and disclostd The 
pretense thereof [that is, of the enigmatical method] is to rcmo\ e the \ iilgar capac- 
ities from being admitted to the secrets of knoMlcdgc, and to uscitt- tJ t/i, to sihcCd 
aiiditois, 01 loits of such shaipiuss as caiipioci. tin. vtil - 

And he also says in the Second Book of the JDc Avgmctiiis 

Now, whether any m5"scic meaning be concealed bcncatn the fables of the 
ancient poets is a matter of some doubt For my part, I am inclined to think u 
mystery is involved in no small number of them 

Spedding says 

The question is whether the reserve Bacon contemplated can be justlj com- 
pared Mith that practiced by the alchemists and others, who concealed their discov- 
eries as "treasures of which the value would be decreased if others were alloMcd to 
share it ” It is true that in both of these extracts Bacon intimates an intention 
to reserve the communication of one part of his philosophy — ” foi inula ipsa inLrpic- 
tatioms et inventa per eandem " — to certain fit and chosen persons . , The fruits 
which he anticipated from his philosophy were not only intended for the benefit of 
all mankind, but weie to be gatJieied in anotkci gmctaiion ® 

Of course all this is expressed obscurely by Bacon, than m horn no 
man was more capable of expressing it clearly, had he desired so to 
do But, putting all these things together, I drew the inference 
that Bacon proposed to reserve some part of his teaching for another 
generation, for the benefit of mankind, that this was to be behind a 
veil, which keen wits might pierce, and he believed that the great 
writers of antiquity had, in like manner, buried certain m3’'stenes in 
their works, the keys to which are now lost 


1 Dc A chap 


® fp-'orls, Boston, vol i, p 185 


•“ Ibid 
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xVnd sajs Spcdding 

Thus I conceive that si'c out of the ten passages under consideration must be 
set aside as not bearing at all upon the question at issue Of the four that reimm 
two must be set aside m like manner because thou h they timcll) til tdc to the (rat 
ticeof iransmttt nt; kno^.leJ eas a tec ct /ram I and to han i thej contain no c% idcnce 
that Bacon approved of u 

And it IS most rcmiTkablo thit i« the tie\l e/tn/fer niter that m 
uhich nc find the lengthj discourse about ciphers alrc'idj quoted 
Bacon proceeds to discuss ' iha //ant/tnt' an o/ the J tm/ or Mctliod 
ofDehver) to Postcritj and repeats hitnstlf ag un Ilcsajsthcre 
arc tno to transmit knowledge 

For both methods agree in aiming to separate the vulgar among the auditors 
from the select but then thc> arc opposed m this that the former makes use of a 
wa> of delivcrj more open than the common the latter {of vrhtch I am now going 
to speak) af cne mere secret Let the one then be distinguished as the Exaten 
method Ih other as the ierM/tatte a distinction observed I > the ancients pnnci 
pallj in the publication of book but a hich I Iran fer to thv. » tfheJ af d li n 
Indeed this acroamaiic or enigmatical method was itself use 1 among the ancients 
and employed with judgment and discretion Ilut in later times u has beendis 
graced b) manj who have male it a faUe and deceitful light to put forward their 
counterfeit merchandise The intention of it however seems to be bj eh ei nt) a/ 
dehitry to extU dt the i ^<ir(thai is the profane vulgar) from the secrets of know) 
dgc and to admit those onI> who have cither received the interpretation of the 
enigmas through the hands of the teachers orhavev its of such sharpness and dis 
cernment as can pierce the veil * 

Is It not significant tliat immodntcl) after the discussion of 
ciphers in which he said that there were two kinds of writing 
‘eitberb^ tbo cotntnon a\pbabtttoT\>^ •\pnN'^\e and scertt one 
he should proceed to icU us that there arc two \\a>s of handing 
on the lamp to postcritN botli of wbicli exclude the \ulgar but one 
of them IS more secret than the other used formcrlj among the 
ancients [he Ins just gi\cn us an example m t!ie Spartan Sc)/a/e ] — 
an acroamatic or enigmatical method the veil of whose 
obscure delivery can only be penetrated by those who have been 
let into the secret or who have wits sharp enough to pierce it 
Delia Bacon says of the Elizabethan period 
It was a time when the cipher wi which owe could write c»i«ia fer otitni 
was in request when even wheel ciphers and doubles were thought not unwor 
thy of philosophic notice with philosophic secrets that opened down into the 
bottom of a tomb that opened into the Tower that opened on the sca^old and the 
block * 


1/ t py /it k It y U fid d x> 
L 1 


D A s < b k 
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Ben Jonson, in his Epigiavn, says, speaking of the young states- 
men of London 

1 hey .ill Rct Portn, for the sumlrj u•l)^ 

To iinlc in cipher, .ind the scicml kci*: 

To ope the ch.'ll ictcr ' 

Porta was the famous Neapolitan, Johannes Baptista Porta lie 
died in 1615 

Says W F C Wigs ton 

It IS difficult for us in this free nee to understand .dl this For the necc- 

sity that arose for sccreci , and the intim.ic> of religion, politics md poetri cannot 
be fully grasped m an .ige where thej hate neither nccessitj nor interest to be in 
any wmj inter-related or inler-dependent - 

And that Bacon expected that tn the future he Mould have an 
increase of fame or a justification of his life, seems to be intimated 
in the first draft of his will 

I leave mj menior} to the next igcs and foreign nation*-, and to hr, o-,h lOiiu- 
tiymcn afio some itmi bt. passed 

And in the last copy of his will he changes this phiaseoloc:), and 
says 

For m) name and memorj I Ic.aie it to men’s charitable speeches, .md to for- 
eign nations, and to the next ages 

Did he omit the words in italics because they might be too sig- 
nificant ? 

He always looked over the heads of the generation in which he 
lived, and fastened his eji'es upon postent) He anticipated the 
great religious and political 1 evolution which soon after his death 
swept over England He believed that the w orld was on the eve of 
great civil convulsions, growang out of leligious fanaticism, in 
which It was possible civilization might perish, despite the art of 
printing He says 

Nor IS my resolution diminished by foreseeing the state of these times, a sort of 
declination and rum of the learning which is now* in use, for although I dread not 
the incursions of barbarians (unless, perhaps, the empire of Spam should strengthen 
Itself, and oppress and debilitate others by arms, itself by the burden), yet from 
civil wars (which, on account of certain manners, not long ago introduced, seem to 
me about to visit many countries), and the malignity of sects, and from these com- 
pendiary artifices and cautions which have crept into the place of learning, no less 
a tempest seems to impend over letters and science Nor can the shop of the 
typographer avail for these evils ® 

1 Epigram xcii. The Nezu Citj 2 A Ne-v Siorj of hhak , p 193 

2 On the I nta yo ctatioii of Nniiife 
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What more natural than that he the cipher maker being the 
author of the plays should place in the plays a cipher story to be 
read when the tempest that was about to assail civilization had 
passed awaj — the plajs surviving for they were, he tells us to 
live when marble and the gilded monuments of princes had 
perished — even to the general judgment If he was right if the 
plays were indeed as imperishable as the verses of Homer thej 
must necessarily be the subject of close stud> by generations of 
critics and commentators and sooner or later some one would 
‘ pierce the veil and read the acroamatic and enigmatical story 
infolded in them Then would he be justified to the world by that 
internal narrative reflecting on kings princes prelates and peers 
and not to be published in his own day not to be uttered with 
out serious penalties to his kinsfolk his family his very body in 
the grave Then when his corpse was dust his blood extinct or 
diluted to nothingness in the course of generations then when all 
varieties of rank and state and profession and family were obhter 
ated when his memory and name were as a sublimated spirit then 
in the next ages ‘when some time had been passed he would 
through the cipher narrative rise anew from the grave 

So the life that died with shame 
Would live in death with glorious fame ’ 

His eye says Montagu ‘ pierced into future contingents 
That can not be called improbable which has happened If 1 
had not fallen upon the cipher some one else w ould It was a mere 
question of time with all time m which to answer it 

And this material and practical view sets aside that other and 
profounder conception in which the operations of the minds of men 
afe but the shadowings of an eternal purpose and all historj 
and all nature but the cunningly adjusted parts of a great exter 
nal spiritual design 

V ul \d Ah th ik 3 
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CHAPTER 11 . 


HOW r BECAME CERTAIN THERE WAS A CIPHER 

“ A book ^\hcrc men miy rcid stranijc nntters ” 

MaclcH t,s 

I N the winter of 187S-9 I said to m)'self I will re-read the Shake- 
speare plays, not, as heretofore, for the delight which they would 
give me, but with my eyes directed singly to discover whether there 
IS or IS not in them any indication of a cipher 

And I reasoned thus If there xs a cipher in the pla}S, it will 
probably be in the form of a brief statement, that “I, Francis 
Bacon, of St Albans, son of Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, wrote these plays, which go by the name of 
William Shakespeare ” 

The things then to be on the look-out for, in my reading, were 
the words Francis^ Bacon, Nicholas, Bacon, and such combinations 
of Shake and speare, or Shakes and pcci, as would make the word 
Shakespeare 

I possessed no Concordance at the time, or I might have saved 
myself much unnecessary trouble 

The first thing that struck me was the occurience in The Meny 
Wives of Windsoi ^ of the word Bacon The whole scene is an 
intrusion into the play The play turns upon Sir John Falstaff’s 
making love to two dames of Windsor at the same time, and the 
shames and humiliations he suffered therefrom And this scene 
has nothing whatever to do with the plot of the play Mistress 
Page, one of the Merry Wives, accompanied by her boy William, 
meets with Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson and schoolmaster, 
old Dame Quickly being by, and Mistress Page tells the school- 
master that her husband says the boy William “profits nothing at 
his book,” and she requests him to “ ask him some questions in his 
accidence ” In the first place, it is something of a surprise to find 
the wife of a yeoman, or man of the middle class, who is able to 

* Act IV, scene i 
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tell whether or not the boy correctly answers the Latin questions 
put to him But what in the name of all that is reasonable has 
the boj s proficiency in Latin to do with Sir John Falstaff s love 
making ? And why take up a whole scene to introduce it ^ The 
boy William itooheie appears in the plav, except in that scene He is 
called Up from the depths of the author s consciousness to recite a 
school lesson and he is dismissed at the end of it into nothingness 
never to appear again in this world Is not this extraordinary ? 

We have also the older form of the pHv which is only half the 
size of the present and there is no William in it and no such scene 
That first form w as written to play and it has everything in it of 
action and plot necessary to make it a successful stage plav and 
tradition tells us that it was successful But what was this 
enlarged form of the play written for if the old form answered all 
the purposes of a //<ii I And why insert in it this useless scene ’ 
Richard Grant White calls it that very superfluous scene in 
The Merr^ Wi es of Windsor He acknowledges that it has 
nothing whatever to do with the plot * 

Speaking of the contemporancs of Shakspere Swinburne a>s 

There is not one of them nhom we can reasonably imagine capable* of the 
patience and self respect which induced Shakespeare to re write the tnumphontly 
popular pans of Romeo of Falstaff and of Hamlet wiib an eye to the literary per 
fection and performance of work which in its first outline had won the crowning 
suffrage of immediate and spectacular applause ’ 

But w hile these reasons might possibly account for the re writing 
of the parts of Romeo Falstaff and Hamlet there 1 no literary per 
fection about The Mary U nes 0/ Windsor to explain the doubling 
of It in Size there is very little blank verse in the comedy and still 
less of anything that can aspire to be called poetry Why then 
was It re written ’ And why when re written was this superfluous 
scene injected into it? That the reader may be the better able to 
judge of It I quote the scene entire just as it appears on pages 53 
and 54 of the Folio of 16 ^ 

Actus Quvrtls S< Primv 
Ettler Misirts Pa'V Qutcily JPilltam E ant 
llisf Pi^ Is he at M Eord alreadj think st thou ? 

Q Sure he is b> this or will tw presently but truely he is verj couragiou 
rtntl about his throwing into the -watef Mistns Ford desires y ou to come sodainelj 

Ctn /Sh "f p 33 Th mas 11 ddJeto Si I f vl N 6p6 
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M 7 st Pag He be with her by and by He but bring my yong-man here to 
Schoole looke where his Master comes, ’tis a playing day I see, how now Sir 
Hugh, no Schoole to-day? 

Eva No Master 5/«;^/i?ris let the Boyes leave to play 
Qut ’Blessing of his heart 

Mist Pag Sir Hugh, my husband saies my sonne profits nothing in the 
world at his Booke I pray you aske him some questions in his Accidence 
Ev Come hither William, hold up your head, come 

Mist Pag ComQ-on, Sirha, hold up your head, answere your Master, be 
not afraid 

Eva William, how many numbers is in Nownes? 

Will Two 

Qin Truely, I thought there had bin one Number moie, because they say 
od’s-Nownes 

Eva Peace, your tatlings What is {Paul) William ^ 

Will Pnlchei 

Qii Powlcats? There are fairer things than Powlcats, sure 
Eva You are a very simplicity o’man I pray you peace What is (Lapis), 
William ? 

Will A Stone 

Eva And what is a Stone ( William ’) 

Will A Peeble 

Eva No, It IS Lapis I pray you remember m your prame 
Will Lapis 

Eva That is a good William what is he ( William) that do’s lend articles 
Will Articles are borrowed of the Pronoune, and be thus declined Siiigtt- 
lai iter nominativo liic, hac, hoc 

Eva Nominativo hig, hag, hog pray >ou marke geiiitivo /units Well, 
what IS your Accusative-case^ 

Will Accnsativo hinc 

Eva I pray you have your remembrance (childe) Accnsativo hing, hang, nog 
Qn Hang-hog, is latten for Bacon, I warrant you 

Eva Leave your prables (o’man) What is 1 \iq Focaftve case (William^) 

Will O, Vocativo, O 

Eva Remember William, Focative, is caict 
Qiti And that’s a good roote 
Eva O’man, forbeare 
Mist Page Peace 

Eva What is your Genitive case plm all (William ?) 

Will Genitive case^ 

Eva I 

Will Genitive horiim, haium, hoiiim 

Qii ’Vengeance of Ginyes case, fie on her, never name her (childe) if she be 
a whore 

Eva For shame o’man 

Qit You do ill to teach the childe such words, hee teaches him to hic, and to 
hac, which they 11 do fast enough of themselves, and to call horttm, fie upon you 
Evans O man, art thou Lunatics ? Hast thou no understandings for th> 
Cases & the number of the Genders ? Thou art as foolish Christian creatures, as 
I would desires 

M i P age Pre’thee hold thy peace 

Lv Shew me now (William) some declensions of your Pronounes. 
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ft ll roTSOOth I ha%e (orROt 

E IlisO»* quod 1! 5 ou forget jour ()«/« jourQ? j ami 
you must be preeches Co jour rvaics and plaj go 

M Pa" He IS a better schoUcr then I thought he was 
Ej He IS a good sprag memorj Farcwcl Mtt Pas( 

Ml! P^ge Adieu good Sir //«iA Get jou home boj Come ue staj loo 
long Exeunt 

I ■will ask the reader after awhile, to recur to this scene and 
note the unusual the cMraordinarj wa> in which the words are 
bracketed and hyphenated 

It is very e\ident that there is nothing in this scene which has 
the slightest relation to the play of The Jiferr} U ties It is simply 
a schoolmaster who speaks broken I nglish hearing a boy Ins 
lesson There is no wit in the scene and whit attempts at wit 
there are seem to me \ery forced 

It was written and inserted simply to enable tlie author to 
reiterate the name Wtlham clc\en times and to bring in the 
word Bacou The whole scene is built up created constructed 
and forced into the pity to find an opportuniiv to use the word 
Paeon w ithout arousing suspicion 

Hang hog is the Latin for haeon says Dame Qutekh and wc 
know just where the pun came from I ha\c already quoted the 
anecdote in a former chapter but I repeat it here It was inserted 
by the publisher of the third edition of the PcsnscitaUo tO?! to 
gether with fifteen other anecdotes 

Sir Nicholas Bacon being apiomted a judge (or the northern crcut an 1 
having brought his trials that came before him to such a pass ns the passing of 
sentence on malefactors he was bj one of the malefactors mightily importuned U 
sa%e his life which when nothing tint he Ind said did n\ail he at length desired 
his mere) on iccount of kindred Prithee said mj lord judge ho came 
that m’ Why if it please you my lord your name is Bacon and mine 1 
Hog and m all ages Hog and Bacon have been so near kindred that they 
are not to be separated Ay but rcpl ed Judge Bacon > lu and I cannot 
be kindred except you be hanged for Hog is not Bacon until it be well hanged 

Here we have precisely the idea played upon by Dame Quickly 
Hang hog IS the Latin for B icon says the old woman Hoo- is 
not Bacon until it be well hanged says Sir Nicholas 

Here then we hate not only a scene forced into the pliy to 
introduce a jest with the word Bacon in it but we find that 
jest connected with Sir Francis because it related to an incident in 
the life of his father 
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All this IS most remai kable But, having found William repeated 
eleven times, I asked myself, Wheie is the rest of the name, S/ia/us- 
peaic, if there is leally a cipher here, and the recurrence of William 
and the occurrence of Bacon are not accidents ^ I soon found it 
On the same page and column on which the scene I have just 
quoted terminates, page 54, in the next scene, Mistress Page, speak- 
ing of Ford’s jealousy, says 

Why, ^^oman, jour husband is in his olde lines againc he so takes on jondcr 
with my husband, so railes against all married nankindc, so curses all Evis 
daughters of what comple\ion soever, and so bulTcttcs himself on the forehead, 
crying peeu-oxA, pea c-ova, that any madiicssc I c\cr jet beheld, etc 

Hei e we have the last part of Shakespeare’s name, and we v. ill see ^ 
hereafter that, in the cipher rule, the hyphenated words are, at times, 
counted as two separate words It seemed to me very unnatural 
that any jealous man would beat his foiclicad and tell it to pco out, 
or even tell his brain to peer out Men usually employ their eyes for 
purposes of watchfulness All that Ford needed was the evidence 
of his eyes to satisfy his jealousy It was not a case of intellectual 
eyesight of the brain peering into some complicated mental 
puzzle It seemed to me, again, as if this was foiccd into the text 
But where was the first part of Shakespeare’s name ^ As the 
last syllable was pcerc^ the first syllable to give the full sound 
would have to be shakes, and not shake I found it on the next 
page but one, page 56, m the sentence -which describes the ghost 
of Herne the hunter, in the Windsor forest 

Misi Pae;c There is an old talc goes that Herne, the 
Hunter (sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest). 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight. 

Walk round about an Oake, with great rag’d horns. 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle. 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shales a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner 

I turned to the original Meiiy Wives of Wtiidsoi , tvhich I find 
published in Hazhtt's Shakespcaic Lthiaiy, “ as it hath bene divers 
times acted by the right Honorable my Lord Chamberlaines ser- 
vants, both before her Maiestie, and elsewhere,” and I found the 
original of this passage in the following crude and brief form 

Oft have you heard since Horne, the hunter, dyed. 

That women, to affright their little children, 

Ses that he walks in shape of a great stagge 
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Here there is nothing of shakes a chain Neither is there 'in\ 
thing of the ‘ peere out, peerc out in the other sentence The 
original is 

Airs Ba"e Mistress Ford wb> woman >our husband is m Ins old \amc 
again hee s coming to search for jour sweet heart but I am glad he is not here 

Now as I had William Shales peere and Bacon I said to mjself 
Is there an> thing of Bacon s first name ? 

There is no rranets m the play but t\e hi\e rraul and 
Francisco In act n scene 1 Mistress Tord sajs to her husband 
Hm\ nou (sweet /««/) whj art thou mclancholj ? 

E\crj\\Iiere else in the pla> he appears as Master Tord as for 
instance hisv.ifesa\s 

Mis Ford "V ou use me well Master Ford dojou? 

Is It not singular that \\ hen a Franl n as needed to complete the 
name it should crop out in this unncccssarj w'aj once onl> and 
no more’ 

Again the Host of the Ta\crn sajs speaking of the duel beti/ccn 
Dr Cams and Sir Hugh Evans 

To see thee fight to see thee foigne tosec thee traiersc to sec thee here to see 
thee there to sec thee piss th> puncto thy stock thy reverse thy distance thj 
montani Is he dead my Ethiopian? Is he dead mj /"rnMnw? Ha bully ’uhai 
says my Esculapius? etc 

As there is no Trancisco present or anywhere m the play this is 
all rambling nonsense and the word is dragged m for purpose 
In the same way I observed Franctsco to make its appearance 
in the enlarged edition of Hamlet while it did not occur in the ong 
inal In the copy of 1603, * as it hath been diverse times acted by 
His Highness servants m the Cittic of London the play opens 
thus 

Enter T lO Gr«/in;/ 

Their names are not given and their speeches are marked i and 
but in the copy of 1604 * newly imprinted and enlarged to almost 
as much again as it was according to the true and perfect coppie 
we find 

Enter Bnrtiaf do and Franctsco too Ceniintls 
And the scene opens thus 
Bar V, hose there 1 

Fran Nay answer me Stand and unfold yourselfe 
B r Long live the king 
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Plan Bainaidc 

Bai lice 

Plan You come most cnrcfullj upon jour hour 

Bai ’Tis now struck twchc, get thee to bed, I laiicni-a 

And then Francisco disappears to his bed and nc\ci again reap- 
pears in the play, any more than William does in the Mary JJ'wes, 
after he has recited that intei esting Latin lesson Now why u ere the 
sentinels named at all? There might be some excuse for giving 
Barnardo a cognomen, as he continues in the scene to con\crse v ith 
Horatio and iMarcellus But what importance \v as a name to the man 
who was instantly swallowed up in oblnion and the bed-clothes? 

But it was in the first part of King Ihiiiy IV that I found the 
most startling proofs of the existence of a ciphci 

In act 11, scene i, we have a stable scene, \\ ith the two “ can lers " 
and an hostler, it is night, or rathei early morning tuo o’clock 
it is the morning of the Gadshill robbery, the carriers are feeding 
their horses and getting ready for the day’s journey, and in the dia- 
logue they speak as follows 

1 Cai What Ostler, come away and be hanged, come aw at 

2 Cat I have a gammon of Bacon, and two razes of Ginger, to be delivered 
as far as Charing-crosse 

This occurs on page 53 of the Histones , we liave seen that the 
other word Bacon occurs on page 53 of the Comedies As these are 
the only instances m which the word Bacon occurs alone and not 
hyphenated with any other word, in all these voluminous plays, 
occupying nearly a thousand pages, is it not remarkable that both 
should be found on the same numbered page ? 

We have the original of this robbeiy scene in another old plaj, 
entitled The Fcimons Victoiics of Heniy the Fifth In each case the 
men robbed were bearing money to the King’s tieasury, and in 
each case they called upon the Prince after the lobbery for lestitu- 
tion In the old play, Dericke, thecarriei, who is robbed bj the 
Prince’s man, says 

Oh, maisters, stay there, nay, let’s nevei belie the man, for he hath not beaten 
and wounded me also, but he hath beaten and w'ounded my packe, and hath taken 
the gieat lase of Gtngei that bouncing Bess should have had 

But there is no bacon in his pack That was added, as ih the 
other instances, when the play was le-wntten, doubled in size, and 
the cipliei inserted. 
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I s'\id that Bacon in making aa> claim to the authorship of the 
plajs Mould probablj seek to identify himself (as centuries might 
elapse before the discover) of the cipher) b) giving the name of 
his father, the celebrated Sir Nicholas Queen Elizabeth s Lord 
Keeper and here in the same scene on page 5^ appears his 
father s name 

The chamberlain enters the stable also GaclshiU the setter 
of the thieves as Poms calls him that is the one who points the 
game for them The clnmberHin savs 

C/cm Good morrow Master < ads Hill u holds current that I told jou jester 
night There s a FranUm m the witdc o( Kent hath brought ihrce hundred marks 
with him In gold I heard him tell it to one of his company last n ghl at supper 
a kmde of auditor one that hath abundance of charge too (God I now s t hat) they 
are up already and call lor egges and butler Tljcy will ai ay presently 

(7 rf Sura if they mcctc not with S A ir/tf/r/ Clarks He git c thee this neckc 
C/am ho lie none of It I prithee keep that lor the hangman for I know 
thou worship St S A ic/iolat as truly as a man of fal hood may 

First I would observe the unnecessnr) presence of the word 
Kent Whj was the count) from which the mm came mentioned’ 
Bee lusc Kent was the btrthpHcc of Sir Kiciiohs Bacon and m anv 
cipher narrative it was ver) natural to speak of Sir Nicholas Bacon 
born in Kent 

But observe how Saint Nicholas is dragged in He is repre 
spnted as the patron samt of thieves when in fact he was nothing 
oflhektnd Saint Knthonv I bcUev c ts entitled to that honor But 
ingenious as Bacon was he could see no other way to get Nichol is 
into that stable scene and into the tilk of thieves and carriers 
except bv such an allusion as the fore|,oing and he made it even 
at the violation of the saintly attributes Samt Nicholas Bishop 
of M)ra was born in Patara Ljcia and died about ^40 lie is 
invoked as the patron of sailors merchants travelers and captives 
and the guardian of school bo)5 girls and children He is the 
original of the Santa Klaus of the nurstr) 

And in the same scene on the same column we have 
If I hang old John hangs with mcc 
This gives us the knightly prefix to Nicholas Bacons name 
And It appeared to me there was something here about the 
Exchequer of the Commonwealth of England for all these words 
drop out in the same connection Only a few lines below tlie word 
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Nicholas, the woul Commomocalth is luitc driii^cjcd in in inosL 
absurd fashion 

Describing the thieves, Gadshill sa\s 

And drink sooner tlnn praj , and > cl 1 lie. for thej pra> contmtnlli to tlicir 
saint the Common-jiall/i , or rather not praj to her but prej on iier, for the) ride 
up and down on her, and make her their Bootee 

C/iani Wliat, the Commctiuunllf their Bootes’ Will she hold out v atcr in 
— a foul wa) ? 

The complicated exigencies of the ciphei compelled Bacon to 
talk nonsense Who evci heard of a Saint Commointealth ^ And 
who evei heaid of con\erting a saint into boots to keep out water’ 

And on the next page we ha\e the w'oid cxchcquet twice 
repeated 

Fal I ivill not bear mine own flesh so fai afoot actain for all the com in tin 
father’s cxcheqtte) 

Again 

Bardolph Case ye, case )c, on with )our Mrards, there’s monc\ of the King 
coming dow’n the hill, ’tis going to the King’s excluquer 

Fal You he, you rogue, ’tis going to the King’s tatern 

And a little further on w'e have 

When I am King of Litgland ' 

And as the Court of Exchequer was former!) a court of equity, 
in the same scene w’-e find that wmrd 

Fal If the Prince and Poynes be not uvo arrant cowards, there’s no i a inly 
stirring 

Here again the language is foiced, this is not a natural expres- 
sion 

All this is in the second act of the play, and in the first act w'e 
have 

As well as w aiting in the coin t 
O, rare I’ll be a brave judgt ’ 

For obtaining of sints 

And then we have master of the gi cat seal 

Good-morrow% Maslei Gads-hill ^ 

\Ve’ll but seal, and then to horse 
r or they have great charge ’ 
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All this IS singular Sir — Nicholas — Bacon — of Kent — Master 
of the — — seal of the Commonwealth of England 

And again Judge oi therw/r/of exchequer — equity 

It IS true that this might all be the result of accident But I go 
a step further 

On the next page 54 and m the next scene I found the follou 
mg extraordinary sentences 

Enter Trx ell rs 

Trav Come Neighbor the boy shallleadc our Horses downe the hill Wee 11 
walk a foot awhile and ease our leggcs 

Thiejes Stay 

Trai lesu bless us 

Falstaff Strike down with them cut the villains throats a whorson Caterpil 
lars Bacoti fed knaves they hate us youth downe with them fleece them 

T at O we are undone both we and ours for ever 

Falstaff Hang ye gorbellied knaves are you undone’ No ye fat Chuffes I 
uould >our store were here On Bacons on what ye knaves’ Yong men 
must live you are Grand lurers are ye? Weell lure ye i faith 
\ Htere ties rob them and binde them 

Let us examine this 

The word Bacon is an unusual word in hterarj work It 
describes, in its commonly accepted sense an humble article of 
food It occurs but four times m all these plavs of Shakespeare 
VIZ 

I In The Merry Wtoes of IVindsor m the instance I have given 
page 53 of the Comedies Hang hog is the Latin for Bacon 

In the ist Henry IV act u scene i a gammon of Bacon 
page 5o of the Histones 

0 In these two instances last above given on page 54 of the 
Histones 

So that out of four instances in the plajs m which it is used 
this significant word is employed three times on two successive 
pages of the same play in the same act ’ 

1 undertake to say that the reader cannot find m an> work of 
prose or poetrj not a biography of Bacon in that age or any 
subsequent age, where no reference was intended to be made to the 
man Bacon another such collocation of Nicholas — Bacon — Bacon 
fed — Bacons I challenge the skeptical to undertake the task 

And why does Falstaff stop in the full tide of robberj to partic 
ulanze the kind of food on which his victims feed > Who ever 
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heard, in all the annals of Newgate, of such supcifluous and absurd 
abuse? Robbery is a woik for hands, not tongues And it is out 
of all natuie that Falstaff, committing a crime the penalty of 
which was death, should stop to think of bacon, oi greens, or beef* 
steak, or anything else of the kind 

Is it intended as a term of reproach ? No, the bacon-fed man 
in that day was the well-fed man I quote again from the famous 
Victo) ICS of Heiu y V 

John, the cobblei, and Dencke, the cairiei, converse, Dencke 
proposes to go and live with the cobblei He says 

I am none of these great slouching fellows that devoure these great pieces of 
beefe and brewes, alas, a trifle scrt'cs me, awoodcocke, a chicken, or a capons 
legge, or any such little thing serves me 

John A capon ' Why, man, I cannot get a capon once a jcarc, c\cept it be 
at Christmas, at some other man’s house, for w e cobblers be glad of a dish of rootes 

Falstaff might fling a teim of reproach at his Mctims, but 
scarcely a term of compliment 

But Falstaff calls the travelers Bacom > Think of it If he had 
called them hogs, I could undei stand it, but to call them by the 
name of a piece of smoked meat • I can imagine a man calling 
another a bull, an ox, a beef, but never a tenderloin Moreover, 
why should Falstaff say, “On, Bacons, on unless he was chasing 
the travelers away ? But he was trying to detain them, to hold on 
to them, for the stage direction says “ Here they rob them and 
binde them 

When I read that phrase, “On, Bacons, on ' ” I said to myself 
Beyond question there is a cipher in this play 

And on the same page, in the same scene, I found 


Falstaff I prithee, good Prince Hal, help me to my horse, good King’s sonne 
Here the last words were unnecessary Falstaff’s request was 
complete without it But suppose it followed the word Bacons in 
the cipher then we would have Sir Nicholas Bacon's son 

And on page 55, the next page of the Folio, I found the fol- 
lowing 

SCEM QUARTA 


Filter Pnnee and Poine^ 

Pun Ned, prithee come out of that fat room, and lend me thj hand to laugh 
a little 

Pomes Where hast been, Hall’ 
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Prin \\ ith three or four logper hends amongst three or four score Hogs 
heads T have sounded the \crj base string of humility Sirra I am sworn 
brother to a leash of Drawers and can call them by their names as Tom Dicke 
and Frircts 

Why Tom, Dick and Franctsi The common expression here 
alluded to is as ever) one knows * Tom Dick and Harr) Wh) 
was i^arry thrown out and /'rancii substituted ’ Wh) ’ Because 
the cipher required it because it gixcs us 

Francis — Macon — A icholas — Macon S'^sonne 
But this isn t all On the next page 56 we have a continuation 
of this conversation between the Pnnee and Poms and in it this 
occurs (I print it precisely as it stands in the Polio) 

Pnuce But A rrf to drive awa> tunc till/* come I prv thee do thou 

stand m some bj roomc while I question rny pun) Drawer to \ hat end he gave 
me the Sugar and do never leave calling Frantts that his talc to me may be 
nothing but Anon step aside and He shew thee a President 
P II es Praiieis 
Prt it Thou art perfect 
Pout Francis 

I nterDra it 

Fra I An<n anon sir look down into the Pomgarnet l^aljc 
Pn ice Come hither Francis 
Fran M> Lord 

Pnn How long hast thou to serve Trane 
Iran Forsooth five j car and a much os t — — 

Poin Francis 
Pros Anon anon sir 

Pnn Five years Berlad) a long Lease for the clinking of Pc ter But 
Francis (latest thou be so valiant as to plaj the cow at I v iih th) Indenture k 
shew It a faire pure of hecles and run from it ? 

F an O Lord sir He be swomc upon all the Books in England I could find 
in m) heart 

Poin Francis 

Fm t Anon anon sir 

Pnn How old art thou Franci 7 

Prat Let me sec about Michaelmas next 1 shalbc 

Pom Francis 

Fran Anon sir pray you say a little my Lord 

Pnn Niy but harke )ou Francis for the sugar thou gav st me twas a pen) 
worth wastnot? 

Fran O Lord sir I wish it had bene two 

P n I will give th e for U a thousand pound Askc me vhen thou wilt and 
thou Shalt have it 
Pom Francis 
F an Anon anon 

Pnn Anon Francis’ No Francis but tomorrow Franci or Francis on 
thursday or indeed Francis when then wilt But Francis 
Iran My Lord 
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Pin: ^\ ill tiion mb this I I'ltlicrat. Icrlm, Clin* till bmto'i, Nd’-pUfd, AimI 
ring, Puke Slocking. C.uldicc rirlcr. Smooth lotunii., Spini'^li poufli 
J I, ju O Lord sir, ulio do ^ou mnne^ 

P>:i: ^\ h> then ^our brov nc P-istard IS \nur niif K drm! t lorlooli to.', 

Francis, jour \\hitc Cam u doublci \ ill Milk\ In 15 irn irj • ir, 'i < mno* r nme to 
so much 

Pniji Wli.aisir’ 

Pon; Fruicis 

Pnn. Ar\a> jou Rogue Do'i thou hcarc them calP 
What isas the purpose of this tionscusical stetu, v htch, as sonic 
one has said, is about on a parivilh thcMiL of a nt gro-minstrt i 
show ? What had it to do m ith the plot of tiie pl.t) ’ Nothing 
But it enabled the author to bring in the ii.inie of J ianci< 
twenty times in less than a column And obstiic hov ciuionslv 
the a\ords Ftancis arc punted fi\c tunes it is givtn in Halits 
and fifteen tunes in Roman t) pe 

And are not these twenty Furnctsts on page 56 of tin* Ilistoin s, 
and the Shakes on page 56 of the Comedies, and the fnen on page 
54 of the Comedies, and the JSaeo/i-/<(! JSaeo/t<; on ji.ige 5 j of the 
Histones, and the Bacon on page 53 of the Comedies, .uul the Kuho- 
las 3 m 6 . Bacon on page 53 of the Ilistoi ics, and the Jl'ilha/n eleven 
times repeated on page 53 of the Comedies, all linked together, and 
simply so many extended fingers pointing the attention of the 
sleepy-eyed \vorld to the fact that there is something more here 
than appears on the surface ? These arc the indices, the exclamation 
points, that Bacon believed \vould, soonei or later, fall under the 
attention of some reader of the plays 

But go a step farthei On page 67 of the same play in which 
all this Nicholas-Bacon-F? ancis-Bacon-Bacons is found, we find the 
name of Bacon’s country-seat, St Albans 

No point of the earth’s surface w^as more closely identified with 
Francis Bacon than St Albans It was his father’s home, his moth- 
er’s residence, the place where he spent his leisure, wheie probably 
he produced many of these very plays, the place from wdiich he 
took his knightly title. Viscount St Albans, w^hen he rose to great- 
ness I have shown how the name is peppered all over several of 
the plays, while there is no mention of Stratford-on-Avon from 
cover to cover of the volume On page 67 w^e have Falstaff’s cele- 
brated description of his ragged company It concludes as fol- 
lows 
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There s not a Shirt and a halfe in all my company and the halfe Shirt is two 
Napkins tackt together andthrowne over the shoulders like a Heralds coat without 
slee\es and the Shirt to say the truth stolne from my host of 5 Albones or the 
Ted Nose Inne keeper of Davintrj But thats all one they le finde Linncn 
enough on every Hedge 

This might pass well enough so long as one s suspicions were not 
aroused as to the existence of a cipher But the critical would then 
ask Why St Albans i There were hundreds of little villages in 
England of equal magnitude Why should the man of Stratford 
who IS supposed to have had no more connection with St Albans 
than he had with Harrow Barnet Chesham Watford Hatfield 
Amersham Stevenage or any other of the villages near St Albans 
why should he select the residence of Francis Bacon as the scene of 
the theft of the shirt ’ 

But in 2d Henry II , act ti scene page 81 of the Folio Wvfind 
St Albans again, under equally suspicious circumstances Prince 
Hal asks Bardolph h alstaff s servant where his master sups and 
what company he has 

Pnn Sup any women with him ? 

Page None my Lord but old Mistns Quick and M Doll Teare sheet 

Pn f What Pagan may that be > 

Pige A proper Gentlewoman Sir and a kinswoman of my Masters 

Here we are asked to believe that Prince Hal the constant com 
panion of Falstaff (for Falstaff and his men are called his contm 
ual followers ), did not even know the name of the woman who 
held the relations to Falstaff which Doll Tearsheet sustained But 
we will see that this surprising ignorance was necessary for the 
question he was about to ask 

Pnn This Doll Teare sheet should be some Rode ? 

Pcins Iwarrantjou as common as the way belweene 5“ and London * 

We can see the process of construction going on before our very 
eyes and leading up to that word St Albans just as we saw the 
school boy s lesson in The Merry iPties culminating in the word 
Bacon 

The pnnee asks where Falstaff sups — who is with him ’ Doll 
Teare sheet Who is she? She must be some road — some com 
mon path? Yes as common as the way between St Albans and 
London 

^ iiJI nry II 

M m 
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Why St Albans ? All roads in England lead to London Why 
not the road to Yoik? Oi to Stiatfoid? Oi to Warwick? 0 i to 
Coventiy? Or to Kemhvoith? Why, out of all the multitude of 
towns and cities of all sizes and degiees in England, does the writer 
again pick out the residence of the man who was Fjancis Bacon 
Nicholas Bacon's sonnc, and whose name so mysteriously 
appeals on pages 53, 54 and 56 of the Comedies and Histones ? 

There was another spot in England with which Francis Bacon 
was closely identified Giay’s Inn, London Heie he received his 
law education, here he was lectuier, 01 “ double-ieader here he 
gave costly entertainments, masques and plays to the court, here he 
built his famous lodge, here he letiied in his old age And this 
word, too a few pages fiom the St Albans I have ]ust quoted 
appears in the play Speaking to his cousin Silence about Sii John 
Falstaft, Robeit Shallow, justice of the peace, says 

Shal The same Sir John, the very same I saw him break Scoggan’s head 
at the Court-gate, when he was a crack not this high, and the very same daj did I 
fight with one Sampson Stock-fish, a Fruiterer, behindc Gityes-Iun ’ 

As Shallow and his fight, and Sampson Stock-fish the fruiterei, 
and the whole play, were the work of the imagination and never 
had any leal existence, why locate the battle, w^hich has nothing 
to do with the play, or with Falstaff, or with anything else, 
behind Francis Bacon’s law school? What had the man of 
Stratford to do with Gray’s Inn, that he should thus drag it into 
his play, neck and heels, when there was not the slightest necessity 
for It ? 

And then again, right in this same scene, and a few lines prior to 
the words I have just quoted, I found another mysterious AVilliam 
who bobs up into the text of the play without the least particle of 
connection with the plot, and then settles down again forever under 
the waters of time, just as the boy William did in The Meiiy Wives 

Silence and Shallow are cousins, Silence is in commission with 
Shallow as justice of the peace The scene opens with a conver- 
sation between them 

Shallow By yea and nay. Sir, I dare say my cousin Wtlliaiii is become a 
good Scholler, he is at Oxford still, is he not’ 

Silence Indeed, sir, to my cost 


* 2d Henry IV , m, 2 
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What has this got to do with the play ’ Why should Shallow 
be so Ignorant of the w hereabouts of his cousin’ Arc there any 
other plays in the world where characters appear for 'in instant and 
disappear in this extraordinary fashion s'lying nothing and doing 
nothing but remaining like Chevy Sly me in Martin Chu Icint 
perpetually out of sight around a corner? 

But there are a great many other Williams that thus float for an 
instant before our eyes and vanish In act v scene i of this same 
2d Henry IV we have three m the space of half a column Shal 
low IS talking to his man of all work Da\y 

Shall Da\j Davj Da\> lei me sec (Da\j) let me see ll tllta n C00V.C 
hid him come hither 

Da ^ Andagam sir shall wc son e the head land with \\ hcatc? 

Shatl(ru VVith red ^Vhcale Da\j But for /i Cootc arc therenojoung 
Pigeons? 

Dai} \esSir 

William the Cook docs not come hither And a little further 
on Shallow again refers to him 

Shallow Some pigeons Da\> a couple of short legged Ilcnnes a io)nt of 
Mutton and anj preU) little tme Kickshawcs tell IVtlham Cooke 

And so William Cook goes off the scene into oblivion 

And then there is another Willi im 

Daiy Sir a new link to the bucket must needs be had And sir do)ou 
mean to stop any of Willtant wages about the sack he lost the other day at 
Hinckley Fair? 

And still a third William flashes upon us for an instant like i 
dissolving view 

Day I beseech }ou sir to countenance With < Visor of Woncot -igamst 
Clement Perkes of the hill 

But Visor like the rest disappears m vacuum 

And in As You Lil e It' another William comes in to go off 
again He has no necessary coherence with the play the plot 
would proceed without him lie proposes to marry Audrey but 
the clown scares him off and after having fretted his brief five 
minutes on the stage he wishes the clown God rest you merry 
sir ’ and steps out into the darkness He is a temporary fool and 
he answers no purpose save to bring in the word William 

A tv 
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JVill Good even Audrc> 

And God ye good Even Willtatn 
Clo-wn Is thy name William^ 

Will William, sir 

Cloion A fair name Wast borne i’ Ih T orrcsl here ’ 

IFill I, sir, I thank God 

I found also that the combinations, S/ialc and c, or c, 
oi Shakes and ^cei , or , oi sjiaj c, occur m all the pla} s The 7J0i d 
Shake oi Shakes is found tu cvciy flay in the Folio, and in Pericles, 'lolncli 
was not pi lilted in the Folio 

In many cases the word Shake or Shakes is evidently forced into 
the text 

In All's Well that Ends Well we have 


Clown Marry >ou arc the iMscr man for manj a man’s tongue shahs out his 
master’s undoing ’ 


Again 

Again 


Again 

Again 


But I must shale fair weather ' 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shakes all our buds from grow ing 

First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with jou •* 

Sei-jant If you did wear a beard upon your chin 
I’d shake it in this quarrel 


And, again, the voluble old nurse in Romeo and Juliet refers to 
an earthquake that occurred when she was weaning Juliet 

When It did taste the wormw ood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool' 

To see it tetchy and fall out with the dug 
Shake, quoth the dove-house ® 

And observe how singularly, in such a master of rhythm and 
language, the word shake is forced into this speech of Hamlet, 
when he is swearing Horatio and Marcellus 


As I, perchance, hereafter may think meet 
To put an antic disposition on — 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall 
With arms encumber’d thus, or thus head shah. 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, etc ® 


1 Act II, scene 4 
^ sd Henry VI , \ i 


" Cymhehne, 1, 4 
^ Julms CcEsat , iii, i 


® Romeo and Juliet, 1, 3 
^Hamlet, i, 5 
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In the 2d Henry IV, \%hen the swaggering Pistol is below 
and asks to come up Dame QmcUj protests against it but Falstaff 
reassures her that he is not a swaggerer but a cheater 

Cheater call jou him? I will bar no honest man my house nor no cheater 
but I do not love swaggering lam the vvoreewhen one sajs swagger Fcele 
masters bow I s/ ate 

And tins is the same Dame Quicklj who a little before m the 
same pla> threatens to throw the ponderous Falstaff into the 
channel, and who “cares nothing for Ins thrust if she ‘ can but 
close with him* Any one can see tint her act in turning to Fal 
staff and the sent ant, and asking them to feel how she shakes is 
forced and unreasonable 

Clifford sa>s to Cades followers 

\\ ho lov es the king and will embrace his pardon 
Fling up his cap and snj —God sav c his mijcstj 
Who hatclh him and honors not his father 
llenrj the Fifth that made all France to quake 
Shake he his weapon at us and pass b> * 

Is not this a forced and unnatural expression ’ Would it not 
have been sufficient to have taken the alTirmativc vote on the ques 
tion or if he put the negative to have required some more natural 
sign? 

And again lago sa>s of poor Cassio after he has made him 
drunk 

I fear the trust Othello puts in him 
On some odd time of his inrinnit> 

Will j/iale this island * 

And when we turn to the last sj liable of Shakespeare s name we 
find evidence that it too is forced into the text 

In 1st Hem} IV facing that page 5^ which we have found so 
pregnant these lines stand out as if in connection w ith the Bacon 
and the Nicholas Bacon opposite tliem 

II ir I cacc cousin say no more 
And now J util mutt p a secret book 
And to your gmek eoneet ttis discontents 

I II read ) ou matter deep and dangerous 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o er walk a current roaring loud 
On the unslcadfast footing of a Speare 

dl! y\l 8 *Olf ll 3 Act cen sonpaRCs 
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As a speai did nol usually exceed ten feel in lcn{?th, we arc 
forced to ask ouisclvcs, What kind of a stream could that ]ia\c been 
which It was used to budge? One could more rcadil} leap it by the 
aid of the spear than cioss on such a ftail «ind bending structure 

Again, aftei Falslaff has been exposed b) Pnnee Ilal and 
Poms, in his piodigious lying about the battle ^^hleh he pretended 
to have fought, to retain the plundci they had taken from the trav- 
elers, his knavish followcis, Peto and Btinlolph, as soon as his back 
was turned, pioceed to testify against him 

Pnii Tell me nou in carnc'it hou came rabnfl's sv oril lo InckccP 

Peto Why he hacked it willi his da/jper, and s iid he ivoiild sucar truth out of 
England but he would make jou bclic\c it v as done m fight, and persuaded us to 
do the like 

Paid Yea, and to tickle our noses uith r/mi-grass, to make them bleed, and 
then to beslobber our garments u ith it 

This IS ingenious, but would not blades of grass ha\e done as 
well without particularizing the species of glass ? 

Again, in 2 d Ilcivy VJ , York says, speaking to the King, of 

himself and the ciown 

That gold must round engirt these brows of mine. 

Whose smile and power, like to Achilles’ sfem, 

Is able with the change to kill and cure ’ 

This compaiison of a man to a speai, and a medicinal spear at 
that, IS not natural 

I had observed that the word l>caco7i in that day was pio- 
nounced the same as bacoii This is shown in an anagram quoted 

by Judge Holmes, from a volume of poems of the same Sir John 

\ 

Davies to whom Bacon wrote the letter already quoted, in which he 
referred to himself as a concealed poet 

To the Right Honorable Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, Lord High Chancellor of 
England 

Anagr^n \ ^cacone 
) Beacon 

Thy virtuous Name and Office joyne wuth Fate, 

To make thee the bright Beacon of the state 

In fact, it is well known that the English of Shakespeaie’s day 
was spoken as the peasants of Ireland now speak that tongue 
Elizabeth’s court were delighted to hear that 

A ^asfe without dtscooisc of laysoit 
Would have 11107 ned longer 


I Act V, scene \ 
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The Irish obtained the English 


tongue ]ust as the aristocracy of 


, , , , , nservatism of a province retained 

that age spoke it and with the co 

, , , , that the despised brogue of the 

it unchanged and so it happens 

, , , , , e a living fossil the classic speech 

sister island represents to day Iik 

of England s greatest era 

The spelling of the Folio of \( 

a great manv words 1 note a fei' 

, ,, , , , , ,5 spelled hoard is spelled 

Ugly IS spelled ougly hoard 1 ^ 

^ ^ s , . ,, j . , murderer is spelled niurihercr 

retrait is spelled aboard 

, „ j , s spelled ear/e grant is spelled 

second is spelled sucand earth 1 r 

•^raiint 

. , , 1 thus beacon became bacon and 

As a rule the e had the a sount 

, , , , , and both were used in the cipher 

even becton had the same sound 


ICC I think the words in Hamlet — 


away with it*— 


as the equivalent for Bacon Her 
It ieclo IS you to go 

are the sequel to rrnneisro 
And again 

lago / fei 

In Troilus and Crcssida we h iv^ 

ind of peacp is surety 

o ^ doubt is called 

Sure y secure but 

The leacorr oi the i, 

To the bottom of the 1 

This very forced 

and thts agarn becomes a probe t“ “ 

master of expression who never I®'*'"'' 

meaning 

In Lear Kent speaks of the su” ^ 

rr., , . f'dcr clobe 

The leacon to this ui 

rp. ^ . . ij . understand that the part of the 

1 he commentators could not ^ 

. L 1. *1. L uld be * the under globe and so 

earth on which the sun shone co * 

A *1. t I^*ug up to the moon The neces 

they inserted in the margin loo ^ ^ 

suies of the cipher constrained th'^ sentence 

7^ ^ ^ , e word Bacon seems to have been 

In a great many instances th 

„ , or raw which in that day was pro 

made b) combining with <•(?;?, ^ ^ 


OOU It r 


r / 
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nounccd with tlic bioacl souikI like /w/, iis it is c\(n \ft in J:.n{jlanfi 
and parts of America 

In ':uch a deperate //r. of death ' 

TIic other d ij i tay rotirvcr " 

To ride on a tay trottint; horse ' 

I’d tM\e /'/;» curl iil '• 

He seems to liate been fond of the ba} color in a hoi sc 

\\ hy, it h uh hay \s indon s ^ 

The /eeij -trees all arc \\ithcrtd ' 

Brutus, hnv me not ' 

And then we ha\e 

Jia puentia, ith horn added Pa ' 

Proof ^\lll make me cr\ ha * 

And when we come to the ro», it is still more forced 
Th} horse ill sooner nm an or ilion 

The cipher pressed him haid \\licn he wrote such a sentence as 
this It IS not the horse \\ill delucr an oration, or the horse u ill 
study an oration, but the horse will am it 

And again 

But I can him no thanks for it ” 

Yet, thanks, I must } on can 

This is sheer nonsense 

Then several curious facts presented themselves We seem to 
have many references in a cipher narrative to different plays and 
poems I have already called attention to that instance of the t\ ord 
Adonis, 

Thy promises are like Adonis' gardens,’” — 
and the difficulty the commentators had to discovei what it meant 
In the same pla}--, in the same act, scene 2, I found the word 
Venus 

Bright star of Venm, fallen dou n 

This gives us the two words of the name of the poem of Vnus 
and Adonis, the “first heir of the poet’s invention ’’ 


1 Richard III , n 2 
- Tiinon pf Athens, i, 2 
^ Leal , 111, 4 

All's Well that Ends Well, 11, 3 
I' T'vel/th Night iv, 2 
^ Richai d II , 11, 4 


'•Julius Ceesar, i\ , 3 
® La-'c' s Labor Lost \ t 
® Two Gentlemen of 7 nona, i, j 
Troilus and Cresstda, u, i 
" All's Well that Ends II til, n , 3 
** Ttnion of Athens, u , 3 
’ ^ 1st Henri UI ,i,G 
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In Titus Androntcus we have all the words necessarj to con 
stiuct the name of his second poem The Pape of Lucrece 

The words of the name of Marlowe s pla> Dido^ Queen of Car 
thage all appear in The Merchant of Venice 

The name of Marlowe s plaj Doctor Faustus appears in The 
Merry JFi es of JVtndiOt, Faustus being in the possessive case 
Doctor Faustuses 

The name of Marlow e s great play Tarnhur/atne appQacs in The 
Merry IVites of IVindsor very ingemouslj concealed The Welsh 
man sajs m his broken English 

The te\il and his tarn * 

Again 

"What wouldst thou hue boorf* 

And It IS to be observed that this word boor occurs nowhere else 
in the plays neither does tarn The word boors in the plural is 
found once, and once only in The Winters Talc but even that 
would not m ike the second syllable of Tamburlaine 

The last syllable was probably formed by a combination of lay 
and tn 

When the court lay at Windsor * 

The tns of course are numerous m the play 
Richard Simpson in his valuable work The School of Shakspere 
has an interesting discussion upon the play of which 

he supposes to be written by Marston In it the author introduces 
Troilus and Cressxda and Troilus makes a burlesque speech in which 
this line occurs 

And when he si alts his furious speare 

This Mr Simpson believes to be an allusion to Shakespeare 
And strange to say while Shakespeare seems to be alluded to in 
the Histriomastix m this burlesque Troilus and Cressida in the 
real Troilus and Cressida the Jhslrtomastix is plainly referred to 
While Marston mocks Shakespeare in his play the real Shake 
speare probably tells in cipher something significant about the 
Histriomastix in his play for it is conceded that there was a battle 
of wits at this time participated in by Jonson, Marston and 
others 

At n nd M yV v 5 Ib d 

lb d s A t ▼ Ib d 

Vol p 3 
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In TiOlhis a,}d Cnsuila ihc woid h) occurs oni> (Uitc 

Lci me f'd 'incl /n ‘ 

The first part of llnswoid JJt<tnomasli.\ could he (nsd) rnn- 
sli ucted of Iiis-tty-o The ht$ and o occur i epe.itcdl} 

0 when degree I'i ^haktd 

The last part of tlic ^\oid mastix is j:^i\cn ns irmtid 

Speak, Prince of Ithaca, and he'l of less < ^pM t 
That matter needless, of importless burden, 

Divide thy lips, than we are confident, 

When rank I hersites opes Ins v dsticl jav , 

We sh ill he ir music, wit and oracle " 

In the first place “ the tank 1 het sites ” has no place here Tic 
IS not m the scene The debate is between Ulysses and Aefamcm- 
non Ulysses asks Agamemnon to “hear what Uljsses speaks,” 
and Agamemnon leplies as above But w hat is “ masttek ” ^ There 
is no such word in the language It is punted in the Folio with a 
capital initial, “as marking something emphatic,” sajs Knight In 
some editions the wmrd had been changed into mastivc, simpl) 
because the commentators did not know what it meant But 
both Simpson and Knight, although they had no idea of a cipher, 
thought that it wms an allusion to the play of ITisft lomasfix 

The Massaac of Pans, anothci of Marlowe’s plajs, may be 
alluded to in the ist Hcuiy VI 

The general wreck and massnch ^ 

This woid IS found only in three of the Plays, and in two of 
these the word Pm is occurs In I'lt Ilcmy VI it occurs in the 
same scene with massaa c 

Orleans, Pans, Giiysors, Poictieis 
In Richai d III we have 

Destruction, blood and vwssacu ^ 

In the same play w''e have 

Crowned m Pai is 

George Peele’s play, The Anaigiwiciit of Pans, seems to be 
referred to in Hamlet 


Our person to airargn in ear and ear ^ 


* Trmhts and Cressida, in, 2 
-Ibid , I, I 
^Ibid , I, 3 


* 1st Henry VI ,\,i 
® Ibid , 11 
Richard HI , u, 4 


"Ibid , 11,3 
** Hamlet, n, 5 
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Will he tell us Tvhat this show meant ' 

First what Danskers are in Pans * 

This IS the only time the word Pans is used in Hamlet 

Ben Jonson s play of Cynthia s Revels seems to be referred to in 
Romeo and Juliet and in Pencles It is remarkable that Cynthia 
appears only U\ice in the Plays and each time in the same play we 
find the ^^ord Reiels 

The pale reflex of Cynthia s brow * 

With this night s re els * 

This IS the only occasion retels appears in Romeo and Juliet 

In Pencles ti\e have 

By the eye of Cynthia hath * 

And again 

W hich looks for other rezeU * 

This IS the only time the word revets appears m Pencles 
Marlowe wrote the poem of Hero and Leander In the Shake 
speare Plays occurs in but three pla>s The Two Gentlemen 

oj Verona^ Much Ado About Nothing and As 3 ou Like It and in each 
of these plays the name oJ Hero occurs and only once in any other 
play to wit Romeo and Juliet ^ This is certainly remarkable that 
out of all the Plays Leander should occur in but three and Hero in 
but four and in three out of four it matches Leander 

In The Ti 0 Gentlemen of Verona wp have 

Scale another JItro s tower ’ 

And again 

Young Leander * 

In Much Ado we have 

It IS proi ed my lady Herts ® 

And again 

Leander the good swimmer 

In As You Like It w e have 

Though Hero had turned nun 

And again 

Leander he would have lived ** 

In the last four instances the words occur in the same act and 
scene 


n III 
Ibd 
n m 


Tw C It /i 
Ibd 

M 7 Ad At tSttl r ^ 
> Ibd 

A i Lit /i r 
Ibd 


Ibd i 
^Per I 
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Mailowe also tianslatcd the Elegies of Ovid, and vt find the 
words tianslalc, Ehgtts, Ovid, all in As You L\hi Jt 

Mnkc Ihce awaj, trauslaU thj life ' 

And elegtts on bramble; ’ 

Honest Otid'^ 

And in Love's Laboi Lost v\c have again trarslalion and Oiulius 
A tnwslaUon of hjpoensj ^ 

Ovidius Naso was the man ■’ 

This IS the only time iianslatton and Oiidn/s occur in the entire 
Shakespeare Plays, and, strange to sa},vvc find them in the same plav ' 

The words Edioai d the Second, another of Marlow e’s plav s, appear 
in The Maiy Wives of Windsoi , lltiuy V/II , Eichard //, 2d J/ent) 
IV, 1st Hem y VI, etc 

It thus appears that we find embalmed in the Shakespeare Plavs 
the names of every one of Marlowe’s pla} s or poems e\ccpt Tin Jtiv 
of Malta, and even m this instance the name of the principal thai* 
acter of the play, the bloody and murderous Jew, Barabba*^, is found 
m The Mci chant of Venice, and the words Jao axxd /w// (combined 
by a hyphen with “malt-worms”) occur in ist Heniy IV It would 
need but an a to complete the name And both the Jno and the 
malt are found in the same act 

The full name of Christopher Marlow c appears in The Taming of 
the Sinew Thus 

Cht istopJu) Slj * 

I did not bid >ou w/n> it " 

A lo7v, submissive reverence ” 

In none of the other plays is such a combination found, for the 
w^ord Chiistophei occurs in no other play 

The combination Mai and low appears in The Tempest, The Two 
Gentlemen of Veiona and The Wintei's Talc, wdiile Mai and will 
be found in several others 

The name of Bacon’s beautiful home at St Albans Go; hams- 
huiy — appears in Romeo and Juliet, thus 


In blood, all in goie blood ** 

A man to bow in the hams 
And badest me htiiy love " 

’ As }'ou Like It,\,s ® Ibid , iv, 2 

- Ibid , III, 3 e Taming of the Shrew, Induction 

= Ibid, 111, 2 ’Ibid,i\,3 

■> Love's Laboi Lost, \ , 2 s Ibid , Induction 


® Act 111, scene 2 
’“Act II, scene 4 
" Act II scene 3 
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In Hamlet a\c have the name of Bacon s dear friend Bettenhavi 
pronounced Battanham, to whonv he erected a monument at Gray s 
Inn 

To haiUn on this moor ’ 

Together With most wca’ hamz^ 

I observed also the name Route} (the name of his chaplain) in 
Jlenr} V 

Their children rauly 

while the combination S'//* Walter Raletgh thus appears in Richard 
III 

Sir alter llctbcrt * 

The air is Raw and cold 
A boot, ol pra)crs on their pillow lay * 

And again in Troilus and Cressida tltus 
Cold palsies raw eyes ’ 

Drink up the leet and dregs * 

While the combination lau and lay is found in The Merry ITties 
cj Windsor Lenes Labor Lost and five other pH>s 
The name of Bacon s uncle 13urtei%h is found in 
The hurty boned clown * 
bow the huriy done 
The news or huriy burly mnotation " 

I observed another curious fact, that the mme of the ph> Meas 
lire for Measure seemed to be \cr> often referred to in the dramas 
and m many eases the word ran m couples Thus the word meas 
ure appears in the Merry Wizes of Windsor only twice 
To vttasure our weapons 
To guide our measure round about ** 

In Tuelfth Night it likewise appears only twice 
In a good tripping measure '* 

Alter a passy measure 

In Measure for Measure itself the play seems to be referred to 
in the cipher narrative thus 

No sinister measure ** 

And still for meastt e " 

*A t ene^ Actv sc 

Act s e A t V sec e 

At zdtl jVl 

*Actv see 3— A tiv see S BTacith I 

A tv n 3 HI yli v 

A t cene a 


Act V S 
A l V c 

^ Vtv e 

A tli 
A t V en 


Act V see 3 
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In The Winiu's Talt the word also occurs tuicc, and only 
twice 

Mtasitti me ' 

The measure of the court 

In The Comedy of JEttots it also appears tv ice onl) 

Not tneasuu her from hip to hip ' 

Took measutc of mv boclj ‘ 


In Macbeth \\e find the same dualism 

Anon uc’ll drink a ;; casttii 
We ill perform in measun ' 

In T/oili/s and C/esstda we have the same uoid twice 
By measuu of their observant toil * 

Fair denies in all fair merstoe " 


In King Ltai also it appears in this double form 
If 30U will measure jour lubber’s length ’ 

And every vteasuu fail me 

In Othello we have it again twice, tlie last time in the possessive 
case, as if he was speaking of Mcaswe for Mcastoc's success, thus 
Would fain have a measure to the health ' ’ 

Nor for mcasuns of law n ’’ 

If the reader will examine the subject he wall find that the wmrd 
measu} exnns in couples all through the other plays It is either 
matched with itself in the same play, as in As You Like It, w'here it 
occurs in three couples, in Love's Labor Lost, where there are also 
three couples, \n Richard IT , where there are two couples, inja 
Heniy VI, where there are also two couples, and in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, where there are also two couples, or it is found in the end 
of one play, matching with the same wmrd in the beginning of the 
next play in the Folio, for the cipher narrative is oftentimes contin- 
uous from play to play 

The name of the plays now generally attributed to Shakespeare, 
the first and second parts of The Contention of the Houses of Yoikand 
Lancastet, is found in the ist and 2d Heniy IV, thus 


> Act II, scene i 
-Act IV, scene 3 
® Act III, scene 2 
* Act IV, scene 3 


® Act in, scene 4 
' Act V , scene 7 
’ Act 1, scene 3 
® Act 111, scene i 


^ Act I, scene 4 
'“Act u, scene 7 
"Act 11, scene 3 
Act IV, scene 3 
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In the very heat 
And pride of Iheir totitention * 

And dialls the signs of leaping hou:ts * 

As oft as Lancaster Aoyii speak * 

His uncle Yort ^ 

The name reappears abbreviated m the beginning of 1st Henry 
IV 

The times are wild Contention like a horse * 

Betiieen the royal field of Shrewsbury * 

The gentle archbishop of VarL is up ' 

Under the conduct of young Lancaster * 

And the entire name as it appears upon the title page of the 
original quarto is given mjei Henry VI ^ *^The Contention of the itoo 
Famous Houses of YorJ and Lancaster Thus 

No quarrel but a slight contention • 

"Would buy tuo hours life 
Were he as famous and as bold “ 

The colors of our striving ’* 

Strengthening mis proud \or}. ’ 

0 Lancaster I fear thy overthrow ” 

The v.ord contention is an unusual one and appears m but four 
other plays \iz Henry V Troilus and Crcssida Cynbeltne and 
Othello and m each case I think it ha& reference in cipher to the 
play of The Contention of York and Lancaster one of the earliest of 
the authors writings It is not found at all m thirty of the plays 
And how strained and unnatural is the use of this word 
contention J It is plainly dragged into the text As thus 
Conte than (like a horse 

\ Full of high feeding) madly hath broke loose * 

And let the \v orld no longer be a stage 
To feed contention m a lingering act 

The genius of the author drags a thread of sense through these 
sentences but it is exceedingly attenuated and gossamery 

The name of Bacon s early philosophical w ork The Masculine 
Firth of Time appears in three of the plays The word masculine 

Act A t ce At 

At n Act e A t s s 

A t cen Ate A i c 6 

Atees Ate At 6 

A t e ei Act n 6 suit ylV x 
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j5 unusual -word in pocU) , il ocnitsbul ihicc times in the enure 
PqJjO, and each time the words Intth and ft me arrompany it, 
either in the same scene or close at hand For instance, m Tirel/ih 
]\T,^hf, in act V, in the same scene (scene i), v/c ha\c all three of the 
^YQj-ds, masculine^ both, iimc In jsl Jleu) y VI , maseuhne is in act 
j>cene i, while huth and it me occur in act ii, scene n In 
'fjoVus and Cnsstda they appear in act v, scene i, and act t\, scene 4 
T/ic Advancemeni 0/ Lcatmng^ the name of one of liaron's great 
wor^^j is found in The Ttmprsl, 2d Jlenry JV and f/amlet The 
^yQj-ds Scaling Laddets of the Jntelhgince all found in Conolanns 
iVith these and many other similar observations, I became satis- 
that there was a cipher narrative intcrwoscn into the body and 
text^^^ of the plays Any one of the instances I have given would 
Ijy jtself have proved nothing, but the multitude of such curious 
gQjjicidences w'as cumulative and conv incing 

pranted there was a cipher, how W'as I to find it’ 


CHAPTER III 


A VAIN SEARCH IN THE COMMON EDITIONS 

He app ehen^s a «o Id of figures here 
But n t the form f what he b uld atte d 

j t H y IV 3 

TF there was a cipher in the Plays written by Francis Bacon why 
should it not be Bacon s cipher, to wit a cipher of words 
infolded in other words ‘ the writing infolding holding a quintuple 
proportion to the writing infolded ? 

And if I was to find it out, why not begin on those words, 
rranets Bacon, Nicholas, Bacon s son in the 1st Henry IV act ii ? 

I did so using an ordinary edition of the Plays For days and 
weeks and months I toiled over those pages I tried in every pos 
sible way to establish some arithmetical relation between these 
significant words It was all in vain I tried all the words on 
page 53 on page 54 on page 55 I took every fifth word every 
tenth word every twentieth word every fiftieth word every hun 
dredth word But still the result was incoherent nonsense I 
counted from the top of the pages do^vn from the bottom up 
from the beginning of acts and scenes and from the ends of acts 
and scenes across the pages and hop skip and jump in e\ery 
direction still it produced nothing but dire nonsense 

Since It was announced in the daily press of the United States 
that I claimed to have discovered a cipher m the Shakespeare 
Plays there have been some who have declared that it was easy 
enough to make any kind of a sentence out of any work I grant 
that if no respect is paid to arithmetical rules this can easily be 
done If the decipherer is allowed to select the words he needs at 
random wherever he finds them he can make as Bacon says 
anything out of anything he could prove m this way that the 
Apostle Paul wrote Cicero s orations But I insist that wherever 
any arithmetical proportion is preserved between the words 
selected it is impossible to find five words that will cohere in 
545 
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sense, grammar or rhetoric, in fact, it is very rarcl> that three can 
be found to agree together in propci oidei 

To prove this, let me take this very page 53 of Jst J/ctny IV, on 
which Nicholas JSacon is found, and try the tenth, tucnticth, 
fiftieth and hundredth Mords 

The tenth words are 

To, it, bids, a, can, and, found, haia, looks, on, 

ripe, loc, once, heme, ue, iliiive, sliott, Jlctyh, etc 

The twentieth woids are 

It, a, and, ho:o, on, iipc, once, toe, shoii, handed, 

Tom, of, give, since, in, in, a, away, etc. 

The fiftieth words are 

Can, on, heme, hanged, as, in, yout , neve), I, — go, 

picking, of, it, me, mad, pi ay, etc 

The hundredth words are 

On, hanged, in, ncvci , He, wild, if, then, etc 

The liveliest imagination and the \astest ingenuity can make 
nothing of such sentences as these, U\ist them how you Mill The 
presence of order, and the coherence of things in the Msible uni- 
verse, prove the Creator The existence of a regular, rhetorical, 
grammatical, reasonable sentence, occurring at stated and unvary- 
ing intervals in the texture of a work, proves conclusnely that 
some mind so preai ranged it The man w’ho Mould believe 
otherwise has just cause of complaint against the God Mdio so mis- 
erably equipped him for the duties of life He M'ould be ready to 
believe, as Bacon himself has said, and as I have quoted elseM’here, 
that you could write the separate letters of the alphabet on a vast 
number of slips of paper, and then, by mixing and jumbling them 
together, they would accidentally assume the shape of Homer’s 
Iliad I 

A consecutive thought demonstiates a brain behind it 

If this prove false, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble 

After many weary months of this self-imposed toil, trying every 
kind and combination of numbers that I could think of, I gave it 
up in despair I did not for one instant doubt that there was a 
cipher in the Plays I simply could not find it. 
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1 wrote my books Atlantis and Ragnarok After these were 
off my hands my mind kept recurring to the problem of the cipher 
At length this thought came to me 

The common editions of the plays have been doctored, altered 
corrected by the commentators What evidence have I that the 
words on these pages are in anything like their original order? 
The change of a word of a hyphen, would throw out the whole 
count 

I must -get a copy of the play as it was originally pub 
lished I knew there were fac simile copies of the great Folio of 
1623 I must procure one At first I bought a copy octavo form 
reduced, published by Chatto & Windus But I found the t> pe 
was too small for the kind of work I proposed I at length, July 
1, 188 , procured a fac sumle copy, folio size, made by photo litho 
graphic process and, therefore an exact reproduction of t>pe 
pages punctuation and everything else It is one of those ‘ cxe 
cuted under the superintendence of H Staunton and published in 
1866 by Day Son, London 


/ 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREA T FOLIO EDITION OF 1623. 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book 1 souRht lor 

Julius Casar^ 

I N 1623 Shakespeare had been dead seven years; Elizabeth had 
long before gone to her account; James was king; the Plays 
had ceased to appear more than twelve years before. In that time 
Bacon had mounted to the highest station in the kingdom. But a 
great tempest was arising a tempest that was to sweep England, 
Ireland and Scotland, and bring mighty men to the surface; and 
Its first wild gusts had hurled the great Lord Chancellor in shame 
and dishonor from his chair 

In 1623 Bacon, amid the wreck of his fortune, was settling up 
his accounts with his own age and getting ready for posterity 
He said, in a letter to Tobie Matthew 

It js true my labors are most set to have those norks, which I formcrlv pub- 
lished, as that of Advancement of Learning, that of Henry VII , that of the Essays, 
being retractate, and made more perfect, well translated into Latin by the help 
of some good pens, which forsake me not For these modern languages will, at 
one time or another, play the bankrupt with books, and since I have lost much 
time with this age, I would be glad, as God shall give me leave, to recover it 
with posterity 

After speaking, in a letter to the Bishop of Winchester, of the 
examples afforded him by Demosthenes, Cicero and Seneca, in the 
times of their banishment, he proceeds 

These examples confirmed me much in a resolution, whereunto I was other- 
wise inclined, to spend my time wholly in writing, and to put forth that poor 
talent, or half talent, or what it is, that God has given me, not, as heretofore, to 
particular exchanges, but to banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break 

The De Augmenhs was published at the same time, in the same 
year, as the Folio, and in it, as I have shown, is contained the 
chapter on ciphers, and a description of that best of all ciphers 
omma per omnia, where one writing is infolded in another. Thus 

the cipher narrative and the key to it went out together in the 
same year 
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The Novum Organtim was published, incomplete, in the autumn 
of i6 o, and he gave as a reason for sending it forth unfinished 
that he numbered his days and would have it saved 

In the same way he desired to save Macbeth^ Julius Casar^ Henry 
VI/I Cymheltne The Winters Tale^ etc, from the oblivion that 
would fall upon them unless he published them for the man in 
whose name they w ere to be given out had taken no steps to secure 
their rescue from the waters of Lethe 

And he speaks of them, as I take it, enigmatically in the fol 
lowing 

AsformyiTjja;/ zxA. some ether farUcuhn cf that nature I count them but as 
the recreation of my other studies and In that %ax\.l frtfose to eonitnue them though 
I am not ignorant that those kind of tentmgs would with less pains and embrace 
ment perhaps j icld more luster and reputation to my name than those other which 
I lia\e in hand But I count the use that a man should seek of the publishing of 
his own writings before his death to be but an untimely anticipation of that which 
IS proper to follow a man not to go along with him • 

We have seen him describing poetry as a recreation, as some 
thing that "slipped from one like gum from the tree and we 
have seen him, in his letters to Tobie Matthew, referring to certain 
"works of his recreation, which no one was to be allowed to 
copy, and to unnamed " w orks of the alphabet And now he says 
that he proposes to publish these works and “continue them 
down to posterity And he believes that these works would >icld 
more luster and reputation to Ins name than those which he has in 
hand, to wit, his philosophical and prose works Surely the Essays 
and the acknowledged fragments he left behind would not yield 
more "luster and reputation than ihz Novum Organum and the 
De Augnientis He must refer, then, to some great works And 
how purposely obscure is that last sentence \ 

I count the use that a man should seek of the publishing of his own writings 
before his death to be but an untimely anticipation of that which is proper to fol 
low a man not to go along with him 

He IS taking the utmost pains to publish his writings before his 
death remembering his days and that they must be saved and 
yet he tells us that this is an untimely anticipation of what must 
follow him That is if the works are not published they will be 
lost and it is better they should be lost and then the glory of 


* Lette t th B sh p f W nchester 
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them will follow the author’s death* Bacon is never obscure 
unless he intends to be so And in this I think he means as fol- 
lows 

As for my Essays and the Shakespeare Plays, I '^mII continue them— pre- 
serve them for posterity I am aware that those plays would give more luster and 
reputation to my name, if I acknowledged them, than my philosophical writings, 
but I think there is a certain glory which should follow a man, by rising up long 
after his death, rather than accompany him by/bcing published in his own name 
before his death 

If he does not hint at this, what does he mean ? Surely there is 
no great distinction between a man publishing his untings a year 
before his death, and having his executors publish them a year after 
his death, and why should the one be an ‘'untimely anticipation of 
the other” And ]ust about this period Bacon writes to Sir Tobie 
that “ it IS time to put the alphabet in a frame , ” and we will see 
that the cipher depends on the paging of the great Folio, and the 
paging IS as a frame to the text 

And side by side with the Novum Organum and the De Augmen- 
its, mighty pillars of his glory, appears, at the same time, this noble 
Folio, which, as Collier says, ‘‘does credit to the age^ even as a speci- 
men of typography ” ‘ 

And at the same time Lord Bacon sends some “ great and noble 
token” to Sir Tobie Matthew, and Sir Tobie does not dare to name 
the work in his letter of thanks, but, in the obscure way common to 
the correspondence of these men, says “ The most prodigious wit 
that ever I knew, of my nation and of this side of the sea, is of your 
lordship’s name, though he be known by another ” That is to say, 
Sir Tobie, writing probably from Madr'd, says “Your lordship is 
the first of wits you are the greatest wit I have ever known, 
either in England, ‘ my nation,’ or Europe, ‘ on this side of the sea,’ 

though you have disguised your greatness under an assumed 
name ” 

And “ a great and noble token,” indeed, is this Folio The world 
has never seen, will never see such another It is more lustrous 
than those other immortal books, the Novum Organum and the 
De Augmentis, and its columnar light will shine through all the 
ages It is another Homer more vast, more civilized, more 
varied, more complicated, multiplied in all forms and powers a 

^ Ergltsk DravtaUc Poetry^ vol iii, p 313 
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thousand fold And no other name than Homer is worthy to be 
mentioned beside it 

Collier says of the Folio 

As a specimen of typography it is on the whole remarkably accurate and so 
desirous were the editors and printers of correctness that they introduced changes 
for the better even while the sheets were in progress through the press 

Ev en to day it must be a subject of admiration Its ponderous 
size, its clear, large tjpc, its careful punctuation, its substantial 
paper, its thousand pages, all testify that in its day it ^^as a work 
of great cost and labor 

I had read somewhere that it was \cry irregularly paged, and 
when I procured my fac suntte copy I turned first to this point 
I found the volume w as divided, as the index show ed, into three 
divisions, Comedies Histones and Tragedies and that the paging 
followed these divisions commencing at page i in each instance 
This was not unreasonable or extraordinary In some cases there 
are errors of the pnntcr, plainly discernible as such For instance 
page 153 of the Comedies is pnntcd 151, but the next page is marked 
with the correct number, 154 page 59 of the Comedies is pnnted 
page 51 page 89 of the Histones is printed 91 90 is printed 9 etc 
But as a whole the Comedies arc printed very regularly In each 
case the first page of a playfellows precisely the number of the 
last page of the preceding play Between Tuelfih Ntght and The 
Winters Tale there is a blank page but even this is taken into 
account, although it is not numbered The last page of Taelfth 
Night is 275, then comes the blank page which should be 276, and 
the first page of The Winters Tale is 277 I call attention to this 
partidularly because it goes to prove that the great changes in the 
numbering of pages of some of the Plays in the Histones are not 
likely to have been the result of negligence 

The Histones begin with Aing John on page x and the 
pages proceed m regular order to page 37 m the play of Richard IT 
which IS mispnnted 39 // ends on page 45 the next play, 

1st Henry IV begins on page 46 then pages 47 and 48 are missing 
and the next page is 49 and after this the paging proceeds in due 
order, with the exception of the apparent typographical errors on 
pages 89 91 etc already referred to, to the end of the Henry IV , 
gf kD t P t y \ w V zs 
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which terminates on page loo Then there is an Epilogue, which 
occupies an unnumbered page, which would be, if numbered, loi; 
then another unnumbered page is devoted to the names of the 
characters in the play, this should be page 102 The next page is 
the opening of the play of liemy V , but, instead of being page 103, 
it IS numbered 69 ’ 

If, after this number, 69, the pages had proceeded again, 104, 105, 
io6j etc , m regular order, we might suppose that the 69 was a typo- 
graphical error. But no, the paging runs 'jo, 71, 72, 73; ^ti perfect 
order, to 95, the last page of the play, and the next play, Jsl JIauy 
IV, begins on page 96, and so the paging continues, in due order, 
with one or two slight mistakes, which are immediately corrected, 
to the end of Henry VIII, on page 232 

Here again we have a surprise 

The next page, unnumbered, is the prologue to Ti oilus and O es~ 
sida It should be page 233, the next, on which the play opens, 
IS also unnumbered, but should be page 234, the next page is 
numbered, but instead of page 235 it is page 79 ' The next is 
80, and all the lest of the pages of Troilus and Cressida arc left 
unnumbered ' 

Now, when it is remembered that some of the typographical 
errors first referred to (such as calling 153, 15 1, but making the rest 
of the paging before and after it correct) are in some of the copies 
of the Folio printed with the proper page numbers, showing, as Mr. 
Collier says, that the printers were so desirous of accuracy that 
they stopped the press to make necessary corrections, it is inexpli- 
cable that they should permit such a .> eak to remain as that 
between 2d Henry IV and Heniy V, whe e the count fell off t/ufty- 
thee pages But it may be said the mistake occurred without their 
noticing It If pages were numbered as we number manuscript 
copy, this might be possible, for, making a mistake in the true num- 
ber in one instance, we may naturally enough continue the mistake 
in the subsequent pages But how the same printers who stopped 
the press to correct minor errors could have allowed this great 
error to stand, I cannot comprehend 

But this is not all How could they possibly fail to observe the 

fact that a great number of pages m Troilus and Cressida had no 
numbeis at all? 
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It IS said that Troths and Cresssda was inserted as an after 
thought, and this is confirmed by the fact that it docs not appear 
in the Table of Contents and therefore it was not paged But it 
ts paged so far as two pages arc concerned, 79 and 80 If it had 
been inserted all unpaged or all paged to correspond with Henry 
VJII , we could understand it. But where did those numbers 79 
and 80 come from? There is no place in the volume where there 
IS any break at page 78 we cannot therefore suppose that it was 
shifted from its proper place and earned some of its paging with it 

But I found still another instance where the first page of a play 
does not follow the number of the preceding pla> In the Trage 
dies, Ttmon of Athens ends with page 98 then follows a list of the 
characters in the pla> which occupies a page this if numbered, 
would be page 99 Then comes a blank page which we will call 
100 then Julius Caesar opens with page 109 » It is correctl) paged 
to the end of the plaj Why this break of eight pages ? 

The paging is also broken in upon to make Ttmon of Athens 
begin with page 80 The preceding pla> is Romeo and Juliet it 
begins on page 53 and the pages are regularlj numbered until we 
reach the last page, which, instead of being 77, is 79 Then Ttmon 
opens on page 80 and the paging runs along to 81 and S'* and 
then repeats itself 8i, 82 If we will correct 79 to 77, we will find 
that the second 81 and 8 are cxactlj right But why was the cor 
rection not made on the first page instead of the fourth? 

It seemed to me that these repeated instances of Henry V 
Troths and Cressida, Julius Caesar and Titnon of Athens proved con 
clusively that there was some secret depending upon the paging of 
the Folio, and that these plays had been written upon the basis of 
a cipher which did not correspond w ith the natural paging of the 
Folio and that this paging had to be forcibly departed from in this 
way, and continued, per order even when the printers were cor 
recting minor errors 

I was the more confirmed in this by a study of the signa 
tures or ‘ tokens of the printers 

The signatures as shown by the token numbers at the bottom 
of the pages, run in groups of twelve pages thus a a blank 
02 a blank ay (sometimes and then six blanks making 
twelve pages or six leaves in all Now, where 2d Henry IV 301ns 
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on to Many V the signatures ran .c.c, n blank, .CCJ. ^ 

blank , gg 4 , a blank, and then eight pages blanks, or four more than 
theregular numbci , then the first page of Many V is mnrk( d //, tlu n 
a blank, then 7/2, then a blank, then Itj, then si\ bl.inl s, and then 
7, etc It, therefore, appears that the pi mtcis had to pu ( e f>ut Ma ry 
IV by ike visaUon of foin fat^cs additional , and rmininl} all this 
doctonng could not have been accomplished without llie printers 
observing that the last page of 2d Many J V \'.as paged too, and the 
first page of //fw;' V numbered 69 And as the signature of Many T 
IS //, following when properl} it should ha\c In cn hh, it would 
seem as if the Many V w'as paged and tokened separaieh This 
could only have been done under specific directions, and tins would 
look as if the Plays were printed in separate parcels 

It also appears that the Troilus and Crasida must have been 
printed separately All the tokens of the other plass arc alphabeti- 
cal, as b, r, etc, aa, bb, rr, etc But in the Troilus aid Crcssida 
the signatures are all composed of the printers’ sign for a para- 
graph, f, mixed with g, thus g, ‘='2, g 3 , ^g 2 , fe, and the 

last page of the play is marked then a blank leaf, and then 
the Tragedies open with aa But as the twchc pages of the signa- 
ture X, which composed the last part of Many VIII ^ would ha\c 
properly extended over into two pages of Tioilus and Cicssida, it is 
evident that there must have been more dorloi ing here A printer 
will see at once that Tioilus and Cicssida must ha\e been set up by 
Itself, and marked by different tokens, so as not to conflict w ith the 
rest of the work, which therefore was not finished, and conse- 
quently that It would have been most natural for the printer to 
have paged it regularly from page i to the end, or made the paging 
correspond with the last page of Ilcniy VIII ^ or not paged it at all 
There is no reason for paging tw?o leaves 79 and 80, and leaving 
the rest blank And there is no reason why w hen the pressmen 
stopped the press to correct the accidental errors in the paging in 
other instances, they should have left these errors standing It 
seemed to me beyond a question that these inconsistencies in the 
paging were made to ordei 

Roberts, the actor, asserted that Henry Condell was a printer 
by trade, ^ and it is very possible that the Folio of 1623 may have 

^ ColIier^s ^n§i Dram Poetry^ iii, 367 
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been set up under his immediate supervision and hence these 
irregularities perpetuated by Ins orders 

Being satisfied that there was a cipher in the Plajs, and that it 
probably had some connection with the paging of the Folio I 
turned to page 53 of the Histones where the line occurs 
I ha\c a gammon of Bacov and two razes of ginger ' 

1 commenced and counted from the top of the column down 
ward, word by word counting only the spoken words until I 
reached the word Bacov and I found it was the 371st word 

1 then divided that number, 371, by fifty three the number of 
the page and the quotient was se\en< That is the number of the 
page multiplied by seven produces the number of the word 
Thus 

S3 

7 

371 

This I regarded as extraordinary There arc 938 words on the 
page, and there was therefore, only one chance out of 938 that any 
particular word on the page would match the number of the page 
But where did that snfft come from which multiplying 53 
produced ^ Bacon} I found there were seven italic words 
on the first column of page 53, to wit (i) Mortimer^ ( ) Glen 
dower (3) MorUmer (4) Doui^las, (5) Charles (6) Watne (7) Rohn 
If tne rciderwiU turn to the facsimile, gi\en herewith he may 
verify these statements 

There are 459 words on this column and there was therefore, 
only one chance out of 459 that the number of italic words would 
agree with the quotient obtained by dividing 371 by 53 
For It will be seen that if Charles Waine had been united by a 
hyphen, or if wainc being the name of a thing a wagon had been 
printed in Roman letters, the count would not have agreed 
Again if the word Heigh ho (the 190th word) had not been 
hyphenated or if Chamber lye had been printed as two words 
the word Bacon would not have been the 371st word Or if 
the nineteenth word infatth had been printed as two words 
the count would have been thrown out If our selves (the 
sixty fourth and sixty fifth words) had been run together as one 
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word, as they often arc, the word \\ould liavc been the 370th 
word, and would not have matched with the page Where so 
many minute points had to be considered, a change of an> one of 
which would have thrown the count out, I regarded it as very 
remarkable that the significant word Maco/i should be precisely 

seven times the number of the page 

Still, standing alone, this might have happened accidentally 
I remembered, then, that other significant word, Sai/f Albaus, 

in act IV, scene 2, page 67, column i 

And the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from m> host of 6 Ah v c: 

I counted the words on that column, and the word S A/boftfs 
was the 402d word I again divided this total by the number of 
the page, 67, and the quotient was precisely 6 

67 

6 

402= “S AwiONrs ’’ 

I counted up the italic words on this column, and I found there 
were just stx, to-wit (i) Baidolph, (2) Peto, (3) Lazarus, {4) JdcK, 
(5) Hal, (6) John 

This was certainly extraordinary 

There were on that page 890 words There was, tlierefore, but 
one chance out of 890 that the significant word S Alhones would 
precisely match the page But there was only one chance in 
many thousands that the two significant uords Bacon and 
, 5 “ Albones would both agree precisely with the pages they were on, 
and not one chance in a hundred thousand that, in each case, the 
number of italics on the first column of the page ould, vhen mul- 
tiplied by the page, produce in each case numbers equivalent to 
the rare and significant words Baco 7 i and ^ Albones 

On the first column of page 67 there are a great many w ords 
united by hyphens and counting as one word each, to-wit Su/- 
ion-cop-htll, souced-gimiei, nns-nsed, house-holdc7 s, a sf7uck-fooIe (fowl), 
wild-duck, dis-ca 7 ded, trade-falle 7 i, disAmioraUc, old-faced, S':>Ji7ic-'kcepi7ig, 
skare.C 7 ows Here are thirteen hyphens If there had been eleven, 
or twelve, or fourteen, the count would not have matched Some 
of these combinations are natural enough, as swt7ie-kecping, share- 
crows, etc , but some of the others are very forced Why print 
dishonorable, imsused and discarded as two words each ? Why not 
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Sutton cop htllf Why link together all three of these words ? Does 
It not look like an ingenious cramming of words together so as to 
make the word ^ Albones the 40 d word ? 

And as there was but one chance in 890 that the significant 
word S Albones would be the multiple of the page, so as a 
change of any one of these thirteen hyphens ould have thrown 
out the count, there is but one chance out of thirteen times 890, or 
one out of eleten thousand fiie hundred and snenty^ that this could 
be the result of accident' 

I returned to page 53 I counted from the top of the first col 
umn to the bottom, and there were 459 words then from the top 
of the second column downward, and the first Nicholas was 
the 189th word total, 648 words I found that 648 was the precise 
result of multiplying 54, the next page, by 12 


459 

54 


1 

C 48 

loS 


il 


048=8 KrenoLAs 


Now, if the reader will turn to the facsimile he will observe 
that there are exactly twehe words in italics on the first column of 
page 54 ' 

As seven times page 53 yielded the 371st word, Bacon^ so I 
found that six times page 53 made 318 and that if I commenced 
to count from the top of the second subdivision of column one of 
55 that from there to the bottom of the column there are 
255 words, which deducted from 318, leaves 6- and from the 
beginning of scene iv ^d column, page 55, downward, the dad 
word IS the w ord Francis 

Now, if you turn to page 54 and begin to count at the top of 
the subdivision of the scene, on the first column, caused by Enter 
Gads hill counting in the first word, you will find there are to the 
top of the column 396 words if then, you count down to the word 
Bacons you will find it the 198th word, — total, 594 and 5941s 
precisely eleven times 54 


396 

54 

198 

It 

594 

54 


54 


59^= Bacon 
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And the fac-simtlc will show that there arc prcciscl} eleven 
words in italics from the top of the first column down to Enter 
Gads-hill" 

And if we commence to count from the end of scene 2, col- 
umn 2, page 54, backward and up the first column of the same, 
the 477th word is the word son^ and 477 is precisely nine times 53 
And so I had 

53 X 6 = 318 = riiASCib — 2nci coUimn, pnre 55 

53 X 7 = 371 = Bacon — -ist column, pnc'c 53 

54Xi2 = 648 = Niciioias — 2ncl column, pnet 53 

54 X II = 594 = Bacon’s — 2nd column, p ipc 5 j 

53 X 9 = 477 = Son — ist column, pi"c 5 { 

All these things tended to make me more and more certain that 
there was a cipher in the Plays, and that it depended upon the 
paging of the Folio 

I had observed, on page 67, how adroitly thirteen words v ere 
hyphenated to make S Alhoncs the exact multiple of the page 
I began to study the hyphenation of words, and the v a) in which 
bracket sentences were formed in the body of the text, as I judged, 
to enable the author to make Ins cipher-count match That this 
was the purpose I found many proofs It is well understood that 
a parenthesis in brackets is la subordinate sentence, explanatory' of 
the mam sentence, but not essential to it That is to say, the mam 
sentence will read and make sense just as well without it as with 
it If I say 

At this time (the weather being pleasant), John came to sec me, 

I have formed a correct sentence, which can be read with or 
without the parenthesis But if I write 

At this time, the weather (being pleasant), John came to sec me, 

I have foimed a sentence which without the words m brackets 
makes nonsense 

If the reader will turn to the exact reprint of act iv', scene i of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, he will find the following curious 
instances of bracketing words 

What IS {Fatre), WtUtam ? 

What IS {Lapis), William ? 

What IS a stone ( William) ? 

What IS the Focative case ( William) ? 

Never name her {childe) 

Leave your prables {’oman) Etc 
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In the first two instances the sentence without the words m 
brackets has no meaning In the other, there is no reason in the 
world why the name or designation of the person addressed, 
should be embraced in brackets 

Again on the first column of the same page, Falstaff says 

Adieu* you shall have her (Master Broome) Master Broome you shall cuck 
old Ford 

Now if there was any typographical reason for putting one of 
these Master Broomes in brackets, why was not the other simi 
larly treated ? 

Multitudinous instances of the same kind can be found in the 
Folio 

If the use of brackets was uniform we might consider it a habit 
of the writer, or a vice of the printers of that era but such is not 
the case 

It is well known that the 2d Henry IV is but a continuation of 
the 1st Henry IV The latter ends with the death of Hotspur on 
the field of Shrewsbury the other opens with Hotspur s father 
receiving the news of his death The characters in the two plays 
are the same the plot is the same the two are practically one 
Yet we find m the xst Henry IV the brackets used very sparingly 
while in the 2d Henry IV the pages are literally peppered with 
them There are nine pages in the ist Henry IV that do not con 
tain a bracket word to wit, pages 54 57 61 65 66, 67, 69 70 72 
while there is not one page in the 2d Henry IV which does not 
contain words in brackets In the last ten pages of the 1st Henry 
IV there are but seven words in brackets, while in the first ten 
pages of 2d Henry IV there are three hundred and fifty mnet 

Take the following sentence in the speech of the King on page 
8$ of 2d Henry IV and observe the ridiculous extent to which 
brackets are used, where there was really no necessity for them 

But which of you was bj 
(You cousin Nevil as I may remember) 

When Rielard with his eye bnm full of Teares 
(Then checked and rated by Northumberland') 

Did speak these words (now prov d a prophecy) 

Northumberland thou Ladder by the which 
My cousin Bulltngbrwle ascends my Throne 
(Though then Heaven knows I had no such intent 
But that necessity so bowed the State 
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That I and Grcatncsnc ucrc compelled to 1 te-jc ) 

The Time shall come (thus did hcc follow it), 

The Time vnll come that foul Sinnt gathering head 
Shall breake into Corruption 

Here we have a sentence, containing ninety-tiircc words, of 
which forty-six are in brackets, and forty-seven not m brackets' 
And scarcely one of these bracketings is necessary 

Now when you remember that there arc nine pages m the jst 
Hemy IV without a bracket word, and ten consecutive pages with 
but seven, is it natural or reasonable to find here, in a continuation 
of the same play, forty-six bracket w'ords out of a total of ninct}- 
threei* Must there not have been some reason for it^ 


Compare these totals 

Tot'll bncl ct % ord- 

Tot'll h>p*i'‘''it'‘ 1 ivc'ds 

1 st Henry IV 

III 

\ 

sd Henry IV 

893 

307 


Why should there be more than eight times as manj bracket 
words in the second part of what is practically one play as there is 
in the first part ? 

Now all these evidences were, as I have said before, cumulative, 
they all pointed in the same direction If I find in the sand the 
tracks of many feet, directed to all points of the compass, I cannot 
predicate what direction the multitude took, or meant to take 
But if I come across numerous tracks all pointing in the same 
direction, I can reasonably conclude that those who owned those 
feet moved toward the point so indicated, and if I find the tracks 
of a vast multitude, with every foot pointed to the north, and the 
ground trampled and cut by artillery wheels, and the herbage 
crushed, and the limbs of the very trees torn down, I should be a 
fool indeed if I doubted my own senses, and failed to conclude that 
an army had passed there and was marching northward 

And so this accumulation of testimonies forced me, in despite 
of all doubts and hesitations, to the fixed and positive belief that 
the text of some of the Shakespeare Plays, perhaps all of them, 
contained cipher-work 

To be sure, it took me some time to reason out how the book 
could have been printed so as to make the paging match with the 
cipher story, and the conclusion I reached was this That Bacon, 
when he resolved to tell, in this secret manner, the history of 
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his life and his era, and had selected his own short acting plays m 
their first brief form, for the web into which he would weave his 
story (for Me find The Merry IVtoes Henry V Romeo and Juliet Ham 
/(?/ and other pla>s still existing in that original form without the 
significant cipher words) determined that some day he would 
publish his cipher plays in folio volume and the cipher was con 
structed altogether with that end in view To insert the cipher he 
had to double the size of the onginil plays and this is the reason 
we have them ‘ enlarged to as much again as is stated in the pre 
face to some of the quarto editions 

Now then Richard JI having ended on page 45 (and probably 
Richard II and Ring John constitute jointly a cipher narrative 
united just as we will see hereafter that the ist and ^d Henry IV 
are united) he then made his calculation that iht ist Henry IV 
would occupy twenty eight pages and this would make the first 
page of 2d Henr} IV page 74 Up6n this basis he worked for it 
IS ray impression that those coincidences I have just shown of 
Francis — Bacon — Nicholas — Bacons — son are either parts of a 
cipher different from that which I have worked out or that they 
have no relation to the cipher proper but were put there to lead 
some subsequent investigator along to the conviction that there 
was a cipher in the Plays And I should conclude that Bacon 
made 1 mistake in his estimate and that the ist Henry IV when 
finished contained but twenty six pages Hence he was driven 
to the expedient of dropping two pages or one leaf out of the 
count and hence in the Folio page 49 follows page 46 

But having settled upon page 74 he begins his work He 
writes his text on the basis of the equivalent in words of what he 
thinks each column of the folio when printed will contain using 
either large sheets or two sheets bearing the same number For 
instance the first column of page 74 contains 94 words These 
could be readily written on one sheet of paper and the same is 
true of the second column which contains 70 words When he 
comes to page 75 the first column of which contains 468 words 
and the second 541 if he had not single sheets large enough for 
these he used two or more giving them the same paging as for 
instance 75 or 75 etc The number of words on a column was 
largeh dependent on the necessities of the cipher hence we will 
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find thicc bundled and odd words on one column, and '^l^ hundred 
and odd on anolhci Let the leader turn to (A\t Jac-itmU^, and 
compare the second column of page 76 with the eeconr! column <h 
page 80 Both are in prose, and t.ich contains one brrnk in tin 
narrative, caused by the cntiancc of ehaiacters \ et the fir-it has 
615 woids, while the other contains 55^ v ord^ And, to get the 
615 wmrds into the second column of page 76. the t)pc had to he 
crowded togethei very closch, and we* ha\e the v ords, '‘Doth not 
the King lack subjects’” printed (as the reader will see, b> lool- 
ing near the bottom of the column) thus 

Doth iiol the K 1 icl ‘ta)jrr{>-' 

On the second column of page 6 \ of Jlinj IV , rdl in prose, 
and containing also one bieak, there arc but 472 v ords, v hilcon 
the first column of page 62 of the s.imc pla\,all in {irosc, witli 
three interruptions, there are but 375 words 'I here could as wel* 
have been 500 words printed on that column as 375 But we will 
see, as we pioceed, that the necessity the cr\ piologist was under 
to use the same significant words more than once (counting from 
the bottom of the column up, as well as from the top of the col- 
umn down) determined the number of the words on the column 
even though he had to print as simply A', to get them ail in 
in the one case, or to put in such phrases as the following, licaMl} 
leaded, in the other ease, as on page 64 

Lnti) the Pnnee maiihing, luut J ahtnffe it c O 
him playing oil Ins Tutnchiov 
hit a Pi/t 

Compare this w^ith the first column of page 79, where a similar 
stage direction has not even a separate line given it, but is crowded 
in at the end of a sentence, thus 

Page A^vay j-ou Sculhon, you Rampallion. }ou rusul- 
linan He tucke your Catastrophe PtiUi Ch Justici 

Here the writer did not allow even room enough to pi int the 
word Chief m full 

Now, having the Plays written on sheets, and so paged as to 
correspond with a prospective Folio, Bacon wms in this dilemma 
If he did not print the Plays during Shakspere’s life-time, with the 
cipher in them, and Shakspere’s name on the title-page, men wmuld 
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sa> m the future as the> ha\c said recently that the Pla>s were 
really Shakspere s and that he (Bacon) had stolen them and inter 
jected a cipher claiming them And so he published some of them 
in quarto But as the paging of the quarto would begin with page 
I while the cipher was founded on page 74 or page 69 (as in 
Henry V) or page 79 (as in Irotlus and Crcsstdd) it was absolutely 
impossible to decipher the inner story But, to make assurance 
doubly sure Bacon cut out of the quarto whole sentences that 
were in the Folio sheets and set into the text of the quarto sen 
tences and whole scenes that were not in the Folio so that the 
most astute decipherer could have made nothing out of it how 
ever cunningly he might have worked And this is the explana 
tion of the fact that while the editors of the Folio of iG 3 assure 
the public that it is printed from the true onginall copies and 
that all previous quarto editions were ‘stolnc and surreptitious 
copies maimed and deformed b> the frauds and stealthes of injuri 
ous impostors that expos d them and that the Folio copies were 
perfect of their limbs and absolute m their numbers as he (Shake 
speare) conceived them nevertheless the publisher of Shake 
speare to day has to go to these same very much denounced quartos 
for many of the finest passages which go by the name of the great 
poet 

And here is another curious fact Bacon w^snot content to 
publish the Plays during the life of Elizabeth and his keen eyed 
cousin Cecil with a different paging but where the word Bacon 
occurred m the quartos it is printed with a small b so as not 
to arouse suspicion instead of with a capital B as in the Folio' 
And most of those curious bracketings and h>phenations which so 
mar the text of the great Folio like smooth comforts false etc are 
not to be found in the quartos 

One can fancy Francis Bacon sitting at the play — m the 
background — with his hat over his ejes — watching Elizabeth 
and Cecil seated as was the custom on the stage enjoying 
and laughing over some merry comedy little dreaming that the 
internal fabric of the play told in immortal words all the dirk 
est passages of their own dark lives — embalmed in the m dst of 
Wit and rollicking laughter for the entertainment of all future 
ages And so the long suffering and much abused. genius enjoyed 
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his revenge, even undci the nose of povti, bO lie lose 

superior to 

1 he 1 s del ij , 

The insolence of ofliec, and the spurns 
Which patient merit of the timvortln i ikes 

And when the lime came to “put the alphabet in a fiamc” all 
he had to do was to ha\c Condcll and Ilcmingc contiact with the 
pimteis to pnnt the Folio in columns, prcciscl) as ordered, Bacon 
himself secietly collecting the pi oofs Oi Bacon may hate bought 
the type and had it printed at Gtay’s Inn, 01 St Albans, or at tiic 
house of Condell 01 Hemingc If piintcis were told to follow copy 
piecisely, and put exactly as many W'ords on a column as there 
were on a sheet of the oiiginal manuscript, thej would, of course, 
do so, and only in this WMy can the extiaoidinai 3 features of the 
Folio of 1623 be accounted for And if the printers needed a leason, 
to allay suspicion, it could be given in the pretended reverence of 
the actor-editors foi the work of “their worth}’’ friend and fellow, 
Shakespeare,” foi it follow’s, of couise, that Hcminge and Condcll, 
or one, at least, of them, W’as in the secret of the real authorship 
And this also explains wdiy one-half the Plays w ere not pub- 
lished until 1623, and wdiy for nearly Uventy years so few’ weie put 
forth The author could never know how’ far suspicion might be 
aroused by the curiously garbled state of the text But in 1G23 
the generation that had witnessed the production of the Pla)s was 
mostly dead, Burleigh and Cecil and the Queen were all gone, and 
Bacon himself was nearing the last mile-stone of his wonderful 
career There was but little risk of discovery in the few’ years that 
remained to him betw’een 1623 and the gra\e 

The great Folio was the culmination of Bacon’s life-woik as ic- 
garded one portion of his mighty intellect, even as the Atigmcu- 
iis and the Novum O iganum were the culmination of his hfe-w’ork 
as to the other side his philosophy And side by side, at the 
same time, 'he erected these great pillars, the one as w’oi thy, as 
enduring, as W’orld-sustaining as the othei 
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Pin W h t d jrou cad my I I ? 

// / / W d w d« » d 

If mft 

H aving satisfied mjseU m this waj tint bc\ond question 
there was a cipher narrative m the Shakespeare Plijs I 
commenced the task of deciphering it It Ins been in incalculi 
ble labor reaching through many wcarj >ears 

I bad but one clue that the cipher i\ords were to some extent 
the multiples of the pages on tvliich the} occur But the problem 
was In uhat order do thc> follow cich other’ Wlnt is the 
sequence of arrangement ? 

My first conception of the cipher nirratiicwis tint of i bncf 
statement of the fact that Francis Eicon wis the rcil author of the 
Pla>s The words constituting this sentence might I thought be 
widelj scattered and but two or three to i play On page 84 I 
found the word IVtlUam 

I dare say my cousin /A ilham 1$ become a good Schollcr ’ 

In the subditision above this in the simc column doing the end 
of act ill scene'* there were three hyphenated words and thirty 
five words m brackets If you deduct 3 from 86 it leaves 83 and 
on page 83 we find 

Fccle Masters how 1 shake * 

If you deduct 35 from 87 the next column it leaves 5 and on 
pages welnv'e 

The uncertam fooling of a S/eat'e 

Here I thought, I hive a clue — IVilIiam Shakespeare But 
unfortunately the rule would carry me no farther 

Then I was perplexed as to the true mode of counting Was I 
to analyze words into their meaning and count them accordingly’ 
Was ivhais as in whats the matter one word or two words 
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“what is”? Was o' tU dock, one woid, two woicls or three woids? 
Was th’other to be counted as two words, as “the otlier, or as one 
word, “ t’other” ? Were the figures 100 to be counted as one word, 
or as “one hundred,” two words ? 

As I was working in the dark, it was a long time before I 
arrived at Bacon’s purpose, and then I found that he adopted the 
natural rule, that the typographical consideration governed, and a 
word was a group of letters, separated by spaces from the rest of 
the text, whether it meant one, or two, or a dozen objects The 
only exception seems to be where the word is merely slurred to 
preserve the rhythm of the blank veise, as in 

Had three times slain th' appearance of the king ' 

Here the th' is counted as a separate woid At diffeient stages I 
was led, by coincidences, to adopt one theory and then the other, and 
I recounted and numbered the words from time to time, until the 
text was almost obliterated with the repeated markings I give 
herewith one page, page 79, of 2d Hcjiiy JV ^ which will show the 
defaced condition of my facsimile, and at the same time give some 
idea of the difficulty of the work 

Many times I stiuck upon clues which held out for two or 
three points and then failed me I was often reminded of our 
Western story of the lost traveler, whose highway changed into 
a wagon-road, his wagon-road disappeared in a bridle-path, his 
bridle-path merged into a cow-path, and his cow-path at last de- 
generated into a squirrel track, which ran up a tree ' So my hopes 
came to naught, many a time, against the hard face of inflexible 
arithmetic 

I invented hundreds of ciphers in trying to solve this one 
Many times I was in despair Once I gave up the whole task for 
two days But I said to myself There is certainly a cipher here, 
and what the ingenuity of man has made, the ingenuity of man 
ought to be able to unravel 

My own preconceptions often misled me Believing that each 
cipher woid belonged to the page on which it was found, I did not 
look beyond the page 

At last, in my experimentations, I came across the word vol- 
ume 
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^ea this man s brow like to a Title leafe 
Fore tels the nature of a Tragicke \ olume ' 

I aid to mystlf if Bacon tells the story of the authorship of 
the Plays, he w ould be very likely to refer to this oltme^ or a ohme 
\ counted the words I olume was the 08th word on the first 
column counting from the top I could not make •’oS in any \va> 
the multiple of the page, 75 At a venture I added the total 
number of words on the preceding column -’48 to it making 
456 This also would not fit to page 74 or 75 Again I expen 
mented I added the total on the first column of page 74 84 

words The sum then stood 


On the first column of page 74 

84 

On the second column of page 74 

48 

On the first column of page 75 

08 

Total 

740= tOLtME 


1 divided 740 by seventy four the number of the page on which 
the count commenced, and X had exactly ten > 

74X10=740 

And there were ten words in brackets on the first column of 
page 74' 

Here was a revelation I noticed the significant word mask 
m the same context with loUimc 

Northumberland Yea this mans brow like to a Title leaf 

Fore tels the Nature of a Tragicke Volt me 

So lookes the Strond when the Imperious Flood 

Hath left a wiinest Usurpation 

Say Morton didst thou come from Shrewsbury ? 

Morion I ran from Shrewsbury (my Noble Lord) 

Where hateful dedth put on his ugliest Maslc 
To fright our party 

Note the artificial character of the language a witnessed 
usurpation — why?£;/«mrrf? Again Why would death put on a 
mask’ Is not the bare deaths head terrible enough’ A mask 
would subdue its horrors 

X labored over mask I said to myself Shakespeare was Bacon s 
mask I could not match it with 74 or At length after 
much experimentatidh this question occurred to me Wh\ 
might not the cipher run vp the columns as well as dounl I 

» JU yn 
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shrank from the proposition, as I did from every suggestion which 
increased the complexity of the work, but at length J went to 
experimenting 

I first discovered a curious fact, that while the tenth word 
from the top of a column was, of course, the tenth word, you 
could not obtain the tenth word from the bottom of a column 

by deducting ten from the total of words on that column If 

the reader will turn to the fac-stmle, given herewith, on page 
75, he will see that there are 447 words on the first column 
If now he deducts ten from 447, the result is 437, to-wit, the 
word doing,, but this is really not the tenth word from the 
bottom, for if he starts to count each w'Oid (skipping the tw'o 
words in brackets), he will find that the tenth word is me, the 

next subsequent word to doing Thus (i) gainsaid, (2) he, 

(3) (4) (5) too, (6) ai c, (7) you, (8) loioiig, (9) such, 

(10) me The reader will therefore find, in accordance wuth 
this rule, that wherever I count up a column in these pages, I 
deduct the number from the total of the column and add one, 
thus 

447 

10 

437+1 = 438 

If now we apply this rule, and add together the words on the 
two columns of page 74, viz, 284+248 = 532, and deduct 532 from 
740, we have left 208 We have seen that the 208th Avord from the 
top was the Avord volume Noav let us count 208 Avords up the 
same column 

447 

20S 

239+1 = 240 

The 240th word is mask ' If the reader doubts my accuracy, let 
him count up the column for himself 

This might be a coincidence, but repeated experimentations 
proved that it Avas not, and that the cipher goes up as Avell as 
doAvn the columns 

Now, if we legard the first word of the first column of the first 
page as the starting-point of these Avords, we have the Avords vol- 
ume and mask radiating out from that first Avord and going 
forAvard, the one down, the othei up the column Noaa^ let us start 
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from this same first \\ord and count backiiard until we reach the 
740th word 


On second column of page 73 there are 

37 words 

On first column of page 73 there are 

169 

Total on page 

406 

If we deduct 406 from 740 the remainder is 

j34 The jj4th 

word on the next column (second of page 7 ) is 
count up the column we have 

therefore If we 

Total words on column 

5S8 

Deduct 

334 


54-f-l= 55 

The '•55th word is image 


Now let us commence again at the top of the first column of 
page 74 and count down that column and backward until we 

reach the 740th word We have 


First column of page 74 

S4 words 

Second column of page 73 

37 

First column of page 73 

XC9 


690 

If we deduct this 690 from 740 the remainder is 50 The fiftieth 
word down the next column is hut Let us count the fiftieth word 

up the column thus 


Total 

5S8 

Deduct 

50 

The 5j)9th word \scun 

5334-1 = 5 j 9 

If we commence at the lop of the first cblumn of page 75 we 

have 


10X74 = 

740 

On first column page 75 

447 

Remainder 

93 


The 93d word is his Up the column it is the i5-i6th word 
greatest We found that the words mash and zolume were the 208th 
words on that column The 08th word on the first column of 
74 IS vrath 

After a long time by a great deal of experimentation I discov 
ered that the count runs not only from the beginnings and ends of 
acts scenes and columns but also from the beginnings and ends 
of such subdivisions of scenes as are caused by the stage direc 
tions such as Enter Morton hnter Talstaff A retreat is 
sounded Exit Worcester and Vernon Falstaff nseth up etc 
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If now we count the first subdivision of the first column of page 
75, we will find it contains 193 words If we start at the last word 
of the 193 and count upward and down the next column, we will 
lack thirty-nine of 740, thus 


In subdivision first column, page 75 
Second column, page 75 

Remainder 


193 words 
50S “ 

701 

39 ‘ 

740 “ 


The thirty-nmth word from the top of the second column of 
page 75 is the word a Now let us count thirty-nine up the next 
column (first column of page 76), thus 

49S 

39 

459-n = 460 

The 460th word is said 

We have seen that aftei counting the whole of page 74 (532), 
we needed 208 to make up 740, and that the 208th words yielded 
volume, mask and imath If we take that remainder, 20S, 
and commence to count forward from the beginning of scene 4, 
page 73, column 1, we will find that the 208th word is skoum, the 
129th word on the 2d column of page 73 Again, if we com- 
mence at the same starting-point the beginning of scene 4 and 
count up, we find ninety words, which, deducted from 208, leaves 
1 18, if now we count down the next column (2 of 72), w^e find that 
the ii8th word is a, while, if we count up, from the top of the 
second subdivision on the column (171st word), the 118th word is 
(53+1 = 54) the word hide, while if we count down from the same 
point, the beginning of scene 4, page 73, there are 79 words, these 
being deducted from 208, it leaves 129 and the 129th word, 
counted down from the same 171st word, makes 300, the word 
pove^ and up from the bottom of the next subdivision, 346, it 
makes (217-I-1 = 218) the word counteifeit, which was used in 
that age for picture Thus Bassamo says, on opening the casket, 
and finding therein Portia’s miniature 


What find I here’ 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit’ What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation’’ 


' Ifo chant af I cmce, m, 2 
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If ^ve again take that remainder 08 and begin to count from 
the top of the fourth scene ist column of page then ue have 
208—90=118 asbefore and this, carried up the next column yields 
588—118=470+1=471 Percy 

If we now arrange these words together in some kind of 
order, we have Percy — said — m — greatest — wrath — prove — image 
shevn — upon — his olume —‘hit — a — counterfeit — mask — hide 
my — own 

But near the word zoiunie as I have shown is the word title leaf 
and near the but is the word face (57th word d column of page 
72), so that we can imagine a sentence reading something like this 
Percy said he was in a state {1^4 — 75) of the greatest it rath and 

w ould pro" e that the counterfeit linage sho on upon the title leaf of his 
olume IS but a mask to hide my cron face 

I said to mjself Although this interpretation may not be cor 
rect it is certainlj surprising that such a concatenation of signifi 
cant words should all be produced by finding the 740th word 
from points of departure clearly related and coherent for m every 
case the count is from the beginning or end of page 74 

Then I observed that if wc multiplied 74 b> 1 instead 
of 10 the result was 883 and if wc commenced to count from 
the top of the first column of page 7 , the result was 494 
total on first column of page 7 this deducted from 888 leaves 394 
which IS the very significant word p/ays Then I said to myself 
Volume oi plays Do Che multipliers of 74 alternate? 

This led to making a senes of tables of all the words produced 
by multiplying 74 75 and 76, the three pages embraced in scene i 
of act i of ''d Henry IV, and a comparison of these revealed the 
following startling facts, which forever put an end to any doubts 
that might still linger in my mind as to the existence of a cipher 
in the Pla>s 

If we multiply the last page in the scene page 76 by ii the 
number of bracket words on the first column of page 74 (count 
ing the hyphenated word post horse as two words) the -esiilt 
IS, 76x11=83(5 

Now if we commence at the beginning of column i page 74 
and count forward to the 836th word excluding bracket words and 
counting hyphenated words as one word we have 
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On page 74 * 

In first column page 75 3°! 

Total ^36 

The 304th word in the first column of page 75 is the word 
found 

If now we start from the top of the iic\t page, page 75 > tind 
again count to the 836th word, in the same way, cxeludmg tlie 
bracket words and counting the hyphenated words as single words, 
we have the following 


On first column page 75 
On second column page 75 

Total 


447 

jSg 

S3fi 


The 389th word is out 

Here we have the combination ‘‘ pound out ” hy the same count 
fi oni the beginning of two consecutive pages This is remarkable, but 
it might be accidental But here comes the astonishing feature of 
the discovery, which could not be accidental 

If you multiply 75, the number of the second page of the scene, 
by 12, the number of words in italics on the first column of page 
74, the result is 900 

We found that the 304th word, found, on the first column of 
page 75, was the 836th word from the beginning of page 74, exclud- 
ing the bracket words and counting the hyphenated words as 
single words How would it be if we counted in the bracket words 
and counted the hyphenated words as separate words ? Let us see 


The word found is the 

Bracket words, first column, page 74 

Bracket words, second column, page 74 

Bracket words, first column, page 75, preceding found 


836th uord 
10 

nn 

13 — 45 uords 


Hyphenated words, additional, first column, page 74 S 

Hyphenated words, additional, second column, page 74 2 

Hyphenated words, first column, page 75, preceding 9— 19 words 


900 

That IS to say “found*’ is the S36th word (11X76=836) from 
the beginning of page 74, exclusive of the bracket words and the 
hyphenated words counted as single words, and it is the 900th 
word (12X75=900) counting in the bracketed words and the 
hyphenated words as separate words ' 
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Again ^\e found that the 389th word, on the second column of 
page 75 was also the 8j6th word 

The word out S36 words 

Bracket words on first column pai,e 75 i 

Bracket words on second column page 75 preceding oh/ 30 — 51 words 
H>phenated words first column page 75 9 

Hjphenated words second column page 75 preceding 4 — 13 words 

900 

And again ^^e fmd that the uord out is the 8j6th word 
(11X76=836) from the beginning of page 75 less the bracketed 
words and counting the hjphenated words as one word each and 
It IS the gooth word (12 X 75=900) counting m the bracketed words 
and the hyphenated words double ’ 

In other words 

The sum total of bracket words and hjphens between the top 
of the first column of page 74 and the word found is 64 and 
this IS precisely the difierence between 8^6 and 900 ’ 

And the sum total of bracket words and hjphens between the 
top of the first column of page 75 and the word out is again 
64 and this is precisely the difference between 8^,6 and 900 ’ 

How IS this result obtained? B> the most careful and delicate 
adjustment of the words like the elements of a profound puzzle 
The difference between 8^6 = found out and 900 = found out is I 
say the precise number of the bracketed and hyphenated words in 
each case If these had \aned one uord tn the four columns it 
would have thrown the count out* And it is eas) to see how the 
text was forced to get m the precise number of these words At 
the bottom of the first column of page 74 we have 
From Kutnours tongues 

The) bring smooth Comforts false worse than True wrongs 
Who ever heard of smooth comforts false being run together 
into one word’ Only the necessities of the cipher could have 
justified such a \iolation of sense And what a pounding together 
of meaning was required to make true wrongs ’ Again we 
have — as the iSist word — first column page 75 
That 1 ad stolnc 
The horse he rode on 

Rode on are as clearly two words as the horse 
Again we have 44th word first column page , ) 
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This ^\orm-eatcn-Holc of ragged stone 

“Woim-eaten” might be hyphenated, but suicly not “woim- 
eaten-hole ” 

The bi acketings at e totally unnecessai y in every case We have, 
second column, page 74 

I spake with one (my Lord) that came from thence 
What human necessity was there to place “my lord ” in brackets ’ 
Again (column i, page 75) 

I ran from Shrewsbur} (m> noble Lord) 

Again (column 2, page 75) 

From whence (with life) he ne\cr more sprang up 
And 5’’et if a single one of these cxtiaoidinary bi acketings and 
hyphenations had faded, the count would have broken down And 
that this whole thing is foiced and unnatuial is shown by the 
further fact that we have heie onchituchcd and bracket 

and hyphenated woids on the two pages, 74 and 75, preceding 
these words found out, while on the preceding pages, 72 and 73, 
there are but ih) cc bi acket wo) ds and four hyphenated words > 

In short, there is not one chance in many hundred millions that 
this coordination of 836 and 900, upon the same words, could have 
occurred by accident 
What does it proved 

That the plays or this play at least — is a most caiefully con- 
structed piece of mosaic work, most cunningly dovetailed together, 
with marvelous precision and microscopic accuiacy That there is 
not one cipher but many ciphers in it That it is a miracle of 
industry and ingenuity And that these are the works to which 
Bacon alluded when he said (I quote from memory) 

Be not appalled at these writings, which are the summit and pinnacle of human 
industry, considering the experience that was had. 
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U re tn t ( lead me I \ilir d 
W her truth is h d tho gh it w rc h d de d 
With n the center 

Ila 1 1 2 

W HILE such c\idences as the foregoing satisfied me of the 
existence of a cipher I was still but at the beginning of 
my task 

What words followed found out 1 round out Who found 

out? Was I to look on the next column the next page the next 
scene or the next plaj ’ 

The creator of the cipher was master of his work and could 
throw the sequent words where he pleased He might match a 
play m the Histones with one m the Comedies and thus the 
words would be separated by hundreds of pages Nothing was 
impossible to tlie ingenuity manifested m that checker work of 
found out All I knew was that the cipher words held an anth 
metical relation to the numbers of the pages on which or near 
which, they occurred but beyond that all was conjecture I was 
as if one had taken me into a vast forest and told me that on cer 
tain leaves of certain trees was written a narrative of incalculable 
importance to mankind and had given me a clew to know the 
especial trees on which the words were to be found If I had 
climbed into and searched the branches of these trees and col 
lected with infinite care the words upon them I was still at my 
wits end How was I to arrange them ? As I did not know 
a single sentence of the story nor the rule by which it was con 
structed I might have the very words I needed before me and 
would not recognize them 

It seems to me that the labors of Champollion le Jeune and 
Thomas Young in working out the Egyptian hieroglyphics from 
the tn lingual inscription on the Rosetta stone were simple com 
pared with the task I had undertaken They had before them a 
S75 
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stone with an insciiption in thicc alphabetb -the hieroglyphic, 
the demotic and the Greek, and the Greek version stated that the 
three insciiptions signified the same thing The pioblem vas to 
translate the unknown by the known It was observed that a cei- 
tain oval ring, inclosing a group of hieroglyphic phonetic signs, 
stood in a corresponding place with the name of Ptolemy in the 
Greek, and the same group was found, often repeated, over sitting 
figures of the temple of Karnak The conclusion vas inevitable, 
therefore, that that group signified Ptolemy Furthermore, the 
word king occurred twenty-nine times in the Gieek version of the 
Rosetta inscription, and a group holding conesponding positions 
was repeated twenty-nine times in the demotic Another stone 
gave the phonetic elements which constituted the word Clcopaiia 
Champollion and Young thus had acquired the knowledge of 
numerous alphabetical signs, wuth the sounds belonging to them, 
and the rest of the work of translation wms easy, for the Egi-^ptian 
language still survived in a modified form in the mouths of the 
Coptic peasants 

But in my case I knew neither the rule noi the stoiy I tried 
to obtain a clue by putting togethei the wmids which constituted 
the name of the old play. The Contention hctioccn Yo> k and Lancas- 
ter, as found in the end of ist Hcnty IV and the beginning of 
2d Hcniy IV , but, unfortunately. Contention occuis twice (73d word, 
second column, page 74, 2d Heniy IV, act 1, scene 2, and the 496th 
word, second column, page 75), while Yoil and Lancastei arc 
repeated many times 

Even when I had progressed so far, by countless experimenta- 
tions, as to guess at something of the story that was being told, I 
could not be certain that I had the real sense of it Foi instance, 
let the reader write out a sentence like this 

And then the infuriated man struck wildly at the dog, and the mad animal 
sprang upon him and seized him by the throat 

Then let him cut the paper to pieces, so that each slip contains 
a word, jumble them together, and ask a friend, who has never seen 
the original sentence, to reconstruct it He can clearly perceive 
that it IS a description of a contest between a man and a dog, but 
beyond this he can be sme of nothing Ylas the dog mad or the 
man? yyhich was infuiiatcdt Did the dog spring on the man, or 
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the m-in on the dog’ Which wns su7cd b\ the throat’ Did the 
man strike \Mldl\ at the dog or the dog spring iMldlj at the man’ 

Ever) word m the sentence is i new element of perplexit) In 
fact if )OU had handed vour friend three slips of paper containing 
the three words struck Ttvt^jehn it would hive been impossible 
for him to decide without some rule of irrangement whether Tom 
struck John or John struck Tom ind the gre it question like that 
of the blow inflicted on Mr William Patterson would remain for 
ever unsettled 

M) problem was to find out b) means of a cipher rule of 
which I knew little a cipher stor) of v Inch I knew less A more 
brain racking problem was never submitted to the intelkei of man 
It was translating into the vernacular an inscription written in an 
unknown language with m unknown alphibel without a singli 
clue however slight to the meaning of either I do not wonder 
that Bacon said that there arc some ciphers which culuie ike 
deetphtrer He ccrtamlv thought lie Ind constructed one m llicse 
PIa>s 

I Thf IIfvI't ot Tiir ^I^STI1^ 

The central point upan winch the cipher turns is the dividing 
line between the two pIa)S the first part cf Jleury JV ant the second 
part of JTenr} Jl ind the essentials of the rule arc found on the 
last page of the former pla) and the first p-ige of the latter pi i) 

Observe how cunning this is 

Here was a puz/’c the «oIution of which depended upon pulling 
together the two ends of two p1a)S Aeither ahne cu/d c the 
rule or sol e the prollem 

And Bacon published Part i of Ilent} 1\ in 1598 and P irt 
in 1600 Wh) ’ Because he was not sure that the artificial clnracter 
of the text might not arouse suspicion m that age of ciphers and he 
desired to test it He submitted it with curious interest to the 
public But if it had aroused suspicion if ‘ Francis bacon 
(printed with a small b') Nicliolas bacon^ (also with a small 
I ) son St Albans etc, etc had caught the suspicious e)es 
of any of Cecil s superserviccablc followers then he would have 
held back the second part and it would have been simpl) impos 
sible for an) person to have worked out the cipher storj because 

I P 
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it turned upon pages 73 and 74 of an intended folio, ivhile the 
quarto copy of the play began with page i 

The original sheets of the authoTs manuscript, arranged in 
pages, as we have them in the great Folio of 1623, which paging 
alone could have levealed the treasonable story, were doubtless 
inclosed in some box or coffei,and carefully buiied at St Albans or 
Gray’s Inn, for in that age of absolute power no man’s private 
papers or desks w’'ei e safe from a visitation of the mtimidons of 
the law^ We will see that wdien Nash, the actoi, was arrested for 
writing a seditious pla)’-, the Council 01 dered his papeis to be at 
once examined 

Delia Bacon said 

We know that this was an age in which not the bool s of the learned onH were 
subjected to “the press and torture which c\pulsed from them all those particulars 
that point to action ” — action, at least, in which the common weal of men is most 
concerned, that it was a time when the prnate manuscript was subjected to that 
same censorship and question, and corrected w ith those same instruments and 
engines which made them a regular part of the macliinerj of the press, when the 
most secret cabinet of the statesman and the man o* letters must be kept in order 
lor that revision, when his most confidential correspondence, his prnate note-book 
and diary, must be composed under these restrictions, when m the church not the 
pulpit onlj , but the secrets of the studr , were explored for proofs of opposition to 
the power then predominant, when the prnate desk and drawers of the poor, 
obscure country clergyman were ransacked, and his half-formed studies of ser- 
mons, his rude sketches and hjpothctical notes of sermons act to be — put down 
for private purposes, perhaps, and neaer intended to be preached — aaere produced 
by government as an excuse for subjecting him to indignities and cruelties to 
avhich those practiced upon the Earl of Kent and the Earl of Gloster m the play 
[of Leatl formed no parallel * 

And in 1600, after the first part of the play of Hcniy IV had 
stood the test of two years of ciiticism, and the watchful eyes and 
ears of Francis Bacon could see or hear no sign or sound to indicate 
that his secret was suspected, he ventured to put foith the second 
part of the play But this, like the other, began with page i, and 
detection w'^as almost impossible 

And for tw-enty years scarcely any of the Plays known by 
the name of Shakespeare were put forth, because to the keen eyes 
of the author they were peppered all over with suspicious words 
and twistings of the text, which might arouse suspicion and betray 
the fact that they were cipher-work And when at last all the 
Plays were published in the great Folio, in 1623, arranged in their 


I The PInlosoj>hy of the Plays of Shal es^eare Unfolded., p 568 
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due ordei there \\as as I ha\e heretofore said little risk of dis 
cover} And in this Folio all the Pla>s were matched together as 
I infer just as these two parts of Henry IV are that is the cipher 
of each group of two pi i}S depe nded upon the last page of one and 
the first page of the other Thus there was but little risk in put 
ting out Othello alone or Tiotlus and Cressida by itself not only 
because the paging of the quarto was not the same as that of the 
Folio but because these plajs were not accompanied by then 
cipher mates so to speak Th(} were like those curious writing 
we ha\e read of in romances where the paper was cut in half ind 
each half secreted b} itself the \\ ntmg not to be read and the 
secret revealed until they were put together 

II The Divgram om which ihe Ciphei Depends 

If the reader w ill study the fae similes of pages 73 and 74 of the 
Folio of 16 j herewith given he will find that the following 
diagram gives the skeleton or construction of the pages and 
columns without the words And as the entire cipher story in the 
twoplajs the first and second parts of /K radiates out from 

this diagram and extends right and left to the beginning of the First 
Part and the last word of the Second Part it will be well for the 
reader to consider it closel} 

The figures in the middle of the parts of the diagram give the 
number of words in each subdivision The figures on the margin 
give the number of words from one point of departure to 
another The ibbreviation h\ in this diagram means hyphen 
ated It indicates that there are double words in the text like 
til spirited which are to be counted ns one word or as two 
words according to the requirements of the cipher rule The sign 
(3) signifies that in addition to the regular number of words in 
the text there are three additional words in brackets like (as 
we heare) in the second column of page 7^ 

Throughout the cipher story the abbreviations h and I will be 
used to save printing m full hyphenated words and words in 
brackets respectively 
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Page 73 

End of 1st Henry IV 


C' 


Pago 7<1 

beginning of 2nd Ilcnrr IV 



isf Coliiimi 

2nd Coinnm 



1 1 
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/ 

A 

1 
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1 
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03 



1 

1 
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Indiiition { 
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3? 
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1 

I 
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1 

1 t 

1 1 

2^1 


\f 

V 

V V 

(10) 7 h> 





(1 111) 


[The End of the Phj ] 




Tot'll on Pige Wf' (3) 1 liy 




2nd C (dnmn 
ScT n i I'nnn 

1 1 ■'I (iind I 
/ 

V 


las 

(21) 1 lij 


30 (1) 1 hj 


A 


Ti:-. 

ci 


i I 

V V v 


Here ive observe that the first column of page 73 is broken into 
three parts first by the words ninat sounded,” and secondly 
b)'' the words Scana Qua) ta” The first subdivision contains 27 
words, the second 63 words, the last 79 w'oids Now, if w'e count 
from the top of the column to the end of the first subdivision, we 
have 27 words, but if we count to and include the first word of the 
next subdiMsion, theie are 28 ivords If we count from the top of 
the column to the bottom we have 169 words, but if we count from 
the top of the second subdivision to the bottom of the column, we 
have, exclusive of the first word, 141 w'ords, and fiom the end of 
the first subdivision, and including the first woid of the second sub- 
division, w’-e have 142 woids 

Again if wm count from the top of the column to the break 
caused by the w^ords “ Sccena Qua)ta,” w^e have 90 wmrds, and to 
the top of the second subdivision, and including the first w^ord of 
the same, ive have 91 w’’ords And if W'^e count from the end of the 
first subdivision to the words Sccejia Qua) fa,” we have 63 words, 
or, from the top of the second subdivision, excluding the first w’’ord, 
we have, to the end of the scenCj 62 w^ords 

Again if w^e count from the end of the second subdivision, the 
90th word, to the bottom of the column, w^e have 79 w^oids, but 
from the 91st word dowm we have but 78 w^ords But there is a 
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hjphenited uord in tint subdivision to wit the word til spirited 
the 97th word in the column if this is counted in tint is if it is 
counted as two words instead of one then the 79 words become 80 
words and the 78 words become /p words 

1 would here explain tint in the cipher the ouls spoken ly the 
characters arc alone count d the ‘static directions and the names 
of the characters spcakinj, arc excluded from the count so also 
are the numbers of the acts and scenes 

Here then we have m the first column of page 73 these numbers 


Words m frst sulxliMsion "7 

Words m second subdiMsion ^3 

Words m third subdivision 79 

Words in the column 169 

Words from >th word to bottom of column 14“* 

Wordsfrom 7th word to the end of econd subdivision 63 

Words from Sth word to the end of column 141 

W ofds from '‘Sth word to the end of econd subdiv ision 6 

W ords from the top of column to the end of second «ubdi\ iston 90 

Words from the top of column to (he bcivinnm;; of thir 1 sulxlivision 91 

'Words from the beginning of thir I subdivision to end of column 79 

Words from the beginning of thirdsubdnision one hj phen 80 


Now all these numbers m their due and regular order become 
tnodijiers rsi the root numbers whercb> the cipher stor> is worked 
out 

But there is another set of modifying numbers m the second 
column of page 73 

There arc two subdivisions of this column caused b\ the breal 
in the narrative where the words of the stage direction occur 

Exit Jl c tester an i I tmosi 

The first subdivision contains Swords the second 09 words 
the column contains 37 words besides three words in brackets 
(asweheare) on the seventh line from the bottom If these are 
counted in then the column contains 40 words and the second 
subdivision contains i words Tins column then, gives us these 


modifying numbers 

Words m first subdivision 3 

Words in second subdivision 09 

Words in second subdivision the bracket words i 

Words in column 37 

Words in column fit s the words m brackets 40 

Words from end of first subdivision to end of column 09 

Words from beginning of second subdiv sion to end of column o3 

Words from beginning of second subdivision /// r bracket words ii 
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.But It Will be found hereafter that che modifying numbers 
found on page 73 are not used in the cipher narrative until the 
same has been first modified by the numbers obtained, in the same 
way, on page 74 That is, page 74 is used before page 73 We 
therefore turn to that page 

The first column of page 74 contains no breaks or subdivisions 
There aie 284 words in the text, besides 10 words in brackets, 7 
hyphenated words, and i hyphenated word inside a bracket the 
word j)ost-Jioi se, on the fourth line This gives us, therefore, the 
following numbers 


Total words in column 2®4 

Total words in column, plus words in brackets 294 

Total words in column, plus hyphenated rvords 291 

Total words in column, plus hyphenated and bracket words 301 

Total vords in column, all the hyphenated and bracket nords in the 

column 302 


We pass now to the second column Here, as in the first col- 
umn of page 73, we have three subdivisions, and these two col- 
umns' — 'the first of 73 and the second of 74 constitute the 
magical frame on which the cipher principally turns, and it is 
from the marvelous interplay of the numbers found therein that 
the cipher narrative is wrought out 

The first subdivision of the second column of page 74 con- 
tains 50 words, the second, 168, the third, 30, and the reader will 
observe hereafter how those figures, 50 and 30, pla)'- backward 
and forward through the cipher story, and he will see how the 
whole story of Shakspere’s life, as well as Marlowe’s, radiates out 
from that central subdivision, containing 168 words, or 167, exclu- 
sive of the first word 


The second column of page 74 gives us, then, these figures 

Number of \\ ords in first subdivision 
Number of words in second subdivision 
Number of words in third subdivision 

Number of words from top of column to beginning of second subdivision 
Number of w ords from beginning of second subdivision to end of same 
Number of words from beginning of column to end of second subdirision 
Number of words from beginning of column to beginning of third subdivision 
Number of words from beginning of column to end of column 
Number of w'ords from beginning of third subdivision to end of column 
Number of words from end of second subdivision to end of column 
Number of w ords from end of first subdivision to end of column 
Number of words from end of column to beginning of second subdivision 


50 
168 

30 

51 
167 

218 

219 
248 

29 

30 
198 

197 
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But there are in this column words m brackets and 2 
hyphenated words These are in the second and third subdivis 
10ns and modify them accordingl} That is to sa) there are -'i 
words m brackets in the second subdnision and i in the third and 
there is r hyphenated word in the second subdivision and i m the 
third Hence we have these additional numbers 


Number of words m second subdt\ iston lG5 

Number of words in second subdnision f/tt i bracket words 185 

Number of words m second subdivision // « x hj phenated ord 1&9 

Number of words m second subdivision //« bracket and h>phcnatcd words igo 

Number of words m third subdivision 30 

Number of words in third subdivision plutx bracket word 31 

Number of words in third subdivision ft it brad ct and hjphenatcd words 3 


The multipliers which produce tlic root numbers arc found in 
the first column of page 74 They are 10 (the number of bracket 
words) 7 (the number of hyphenated words) it (the number 
of bracket words plus the one hyphenated word post hoist 
included in the bracket) and 18 (tlic total of bracketed and 
“hyphenated words in the column) 

We have here then the machinert of Bacon s great cipher and 
as we proceed with the explanation of its workings the, wonder of 
the reader will more and more increase tint any human brain 
could be capable of compassing the construction of such a mighty 
and subtle work 

The cipher story I shall work out m the following pages is but 
a small part of the entire narrative in these two plays I break as 
It were into the midst of the tale like one who overhears the mid 
die of a conversation between two men he has not got it all but 
from what he gleans he can surmise something of what must have 
preceded and of what will probably follow it 

The root numbers out of which the story grows are as follows 

505 506 S13 516 523 

These are the keys that unlock this part of the cipher story 
in the two plays ist and 2d Henry IV They do not unlock it all 
nor would they apply to any other plays They are the product of 
multiplying certain figures in the first column of page 74 by cer 
tain other figures The explanation of the way in which they are 
obtained 1 reserve for the present intending in the future to work 
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out the lemamder of the narrative m these two plays, which I here 
leave unfinished It may, of course, be possible that some keen mind 
may be able to discover how those numbers are obtained and antici- 
pate me in the work I have to take the risk of that My publishers 
concur n ith me in the belief that the copyright laws of the United 
States n ill not give me any exclusive right to the publication of 
that part of the cipher narrative in the plays which is not worked 
out by myself I shall therefore have ivorked for years for the 
benefit of others, unless in this way I am able to protect myself 
“ The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and if such a discovery as this 
could have been anticipated by the framers of our copyright laws, 
they would certainly have provided for it For if a man is entitled 
to gather all the benefits which flow from a new application of 
electricit}’-, as m the telegraph or the telephone, to the amount of 
millions of dollars, certainly there should be some protection for 
one who by years of diligent labor has lighted a new light in litera- 
'ture and opened a new gate in history 

Neither do I think any reasonable man will object to my reserv- 
ing this part of the cipher My friend Judge Shellabarger, of 
Washington, said m an address, in 1885, before a literary society of 
that city 

If any man proves to me that in any writing the tenth word is our, the ttten- 
tieth word Faihu , the thirtieth word w/io, the fortieth word the fiftieth word tn, 
the siMieth word heaven, and so on through the whole of the Lord’s Prayer, w^e 
must confess, however astonished we may be, that such a result could not hate 
occurred by accident, but that these words must have been ingeniously woven into 
Ihe text bj some one, at those regular and stated intenals 


And if this be true when the cipher word is every tenth xvord, 
would it not be equall)'- true if the Lord’s Prayer occurred in the 
text at intenals represented b}’" the following figures? 


10th word 

rSth word 

Out 

JEathc} , 

lotn wora 

iSih word 

haUenued 

he 

loth word 

iSth word 

coniCj 

thy 

loth word 

iSth word 

1 arth 

as 


27th w ord 

loth word 

laho 

ait 

27th word 

loth w ord 

thy 

vaiitc 

27th word 

10th w’ord 

saill 

h 

27th word 

loth word 

it 

IS 


iSth word 

27th word, 

in 

heaven, 

18th word 

27th w ord 

thy 

kingdom 

l8th word 

27th word 

done 

on 

1 8th word 

27ht w'ord 

in 

heaven 
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That IS to sa> if the cipher narrative moves through the text 
not 10 10 to etc but 10 iS 7 10 i8 '•7 10 18 7 etc 

And if this be true of a short unting like the Lord s Prajer 
does It not amount to an absolute demonstration if this senes of 
numbers or anj other series of numbers extends through many 
pages of narrative from the beginning of one plaj to the end of 
another’ 

Instead of the cipher storj in these Plays being as some ha\e 
supposed a mere hop skip and jump collocation of \\ ords it ill be 
found to be as purely arithmetical and as precisely regular as 
either of the examples given above- 



[Note As these sheets are passing through the press ^\e find there are 
some typographical errors m tlie following fac-sumJts for instance, 
the first word of the third line of column one, page 75, contains a 
hyphen in the word “Out-rod,” i\hich is not notea on the margin 
The same error has been observed on the 36th line of column two 
of page 75, where the hyphen in “well-laboring” is not noted 
in the margin In these cases, however, the correct number of 
hyphens is given at the bottom of the columns The 4t;oth word 
of the second column of page 75 is “ Iron,” but there is a failure 
to place a red mark under it There are, doubtless, other mistakes 
in the printing of the fac-sinules , and where the critical find that 
the numbering in red ink of the same does not correspond with the 
statements in the explanations, they are respectfully requested to 
examine the text for themselves, and correct any mistakes which 
may exist. 

The Publishers 

Apttl 24, 1SS8 ] 






PLe Fir/t Part of Henry tKe Fourth, 

Wiih the Life and Death of HENRY 
Simamd HOT-SPVRRE 

<iAShs Tmiiir Scans Tmts 


^nihth g tBritehnefJjL cefln-^tir'e 
dwtbttbrr 


S§ 20 ni»ltnasTTcatc fowaaw theire 
^fflFjndci t a iioieror frighted Peaee to pent 

^ndbicathflioiiytmded acceoei of lewbroil* : 
jrdbeeointaene d ir Stiondi a-iatrciemoic 
niDftthefhtifiyenttsnreerthuSoiIej 
Udaiijehetlippeswithherowncetiiltifcnjbloooj I 
rrorefhalUienthiflgWartechannenhet field* 
r btuirehetFlfOWfns Kuhthr Armed boofea 
iofl epiee* ThofeMpofedeyer 
Itch libe the hfeteoTt ofa troubled Keaaen^ 
ofoneNitutc oroaoSubfitreebted 
\ tardyneeu iaihe.m(e(line (hoclre 
d fanout cIozcofciuillBacehery 
ill now tnsutuall well befeerDing ranVet 
icballonfinay eidben tnoteeppoaJ 
SinftAf<l'»»nMnff Kicdrfd sndAlIjf*~ 
eedgfoiWtrre lleanilUfhtaihedknifir 
marBlhallcnfhuMaft'T ThcreroreFnend* 
fitfeajtPthftSepaUberofCnnfl 
^ofeSould et now vnder nliolcblefied Crofie 
eaieimpceiredsndlngagdtofi ht 
nhwithspower ofEngiilh fltaU woicuie 
hoTearmcs'vvcrefflOuIdedmthrirM chert vtombe 
thseeci efe Pagan* mthofe holy Reid* 

ICC whof Aere* italk d thofebJefTed fceie 
bi^ifoucteenehundred yutet ago were nail d 
rouradvanta eonrhebiCccrCcoiTe 
:this Durpu pofe laa t\\eliie(non(h old 
dbooiIelTs tiitoteiryouwevrlllgo I 

ercfbicyteTneeicnoin w Thenlecmeheate ' 

yoUDiygenileCQurnWeflmerljtid 
httyellernij tontCouneell did detre 
forwirdingthiideeie expedience 
rnji MyLege Tin hi(leyva!hoimqu<{ltO 0 « 
dmanyumittorihcChargerecdowDe 
eyellemighc vihcnall aihwatechero came 
?oK&ainWalet 1 adenwul heauyNewe* 
hfffiviorRwi* ThuihcNobleC/tfw«»/»’j 
adlagthemcn orHeicrordfhire to figh 
[UotlthoirrecuUf and Wilde e7/r detper 
at by jbcMldebands ofihar WelHiman rakes 
ida tliQurin flC/fhnpeopIebutehercd I 


Vponwhofe dead corpci there wia fuch mifu/ci 
^ucbbeafily (harntIriTftr oaforaanon 
Bythoft^vdfhworoendonc^itmajrnotbe 
{VVitboiamurb/bamf^re told o/Jpokenof 
Koig hfcemctihtn thttihctldingrofihbbioifc, 

Btal^ffoutbufintlTeforiheH lyland 
w Jt Thttisatcht wiihcthtrliLc mygracifiUtI.Qxdi 
FarremoretneDen and vnwelcome Newel 
CameTtomtheNonh andthuiicdidtcpo tl 
OnHoIy toodcdjy Ihegallaoti/i/^irrethtlt 
'Hoa!\f,Htnyfatj indbrauci^rcWe// 

Tbatcuer v^iam andapprooued Scot 
At/f /(ireimniet vheietheydidTpeod 

Afadaod bloody bouts 
A* by difthatge of tl or Arnlfcn 
AndHiapeof likely heojtlitniwcswastoldi 
Fotb tUtcbreu^litthnji ind eve^lieate 
AiidptideoriheirconieDuoi) didcuehoife^ 
Vdceuaineoftl eiiTjcany nay 
A £ Ktrreiisdcereaniuuemduil/io afneody 
Znntdtrr'Bltsrt neWbghtrdftonbiiH ife 

Strain 4 withthe vanat oncfeach foyle 
lewixtihat//«/' 0 rrd t and ibis Seat ofout 
And he bath brought va fmooth and welcora s nevtea. 
ThcEaileofZ) ^^/ariadtrcoii filed 
Tenahoufandbo'a ScoLs' two and twenty Knight) 
fialkdmiheirownebkiDd did Sicff'alierfej 
OaHatmdmVliioci DfPnfonerr H«rj^#mtopic 
AAviikte Earle oFFifr andcldeflfonite 
7oht3xttt^twf[s{ aDdibeEatleof^drCf/^ 
XXAianj^t/1 saiJVtnfe ib 
AQdisact{h:MnbDiieuiablerpoyte> 
AgaUantptlieyifaCorn iticnotllnra thiti* 
if'fi AConqueftroraP/lncetoboarioF 
Kix Yea there thou mak ft rue fad Ctm kftn C<» 
inenuy thaemyLoidNoithumberland 
Should be thcFaihei offableft a Sonne 
ASonne wboisthcTheameorHonon tongue} 
AmongAaGroue iheTeryfiratghreftpJact 
'WhaixiWeecFotCknesMimon and her Pride 
'Whilftlbylookingonchepxaifeofhinij 
SeoAvocaod Difhoaae/latneihebMiV' 
OfmyjungAfirn/ Oihat tcauldbeprou J 
iTbufoffleNght tripping FaieT hade changd 
lnCt»ll cloth s ouzCbddrrsivhejeili^Jay 
AodcaUilauacJ’er^ \^PUnijigan 


50 ^iheFiM'^iiTtof King Henry the Fourth. 


Pares. Gooil irorrow fv =cc P-*/ Wharfaics Mon- 
ffeurRctnoifc ? Wharfayes Sir lohnSsckc and Sugar* 
lackc 5 Row sgrccatTicOiuen and dice about thy Soule, 
cbatiboufoIdefthinaonGood-Ftidaylaft, fora Cupof 
Madera, and a cold Capons legge ? 

Prm S^Tohn Hands toliisv ord, thcdiucl fiiall bauc 
bis bargaiuCjtoi hcavas ncucrj'cra Breal croFProucros 
Bf ■srtllgf'l the imcll hts rf ic 

' Pern Then art thou damn’d for beeping thy word with 

i Uic dmell 

i pm Elfc he bad damn'd for coacningthcdiucll 
Pof But my ladsj ray Lad”, to tnofto w morning, by 
'ibure a docicc early at Gada bill, there arc Pilgrimci go- 
ing to Canterbury with neb Offerings, andTraders ri- 
ding to London avith fat Purfea. 1 bauc vraardsforyou 
all , yon bauc horfesfotyout fclucs Gads-hill lyes to 
night in RochcHcr, I hauc bcfpoLc Supper to morrov in 
Eaftchcapcjvvcinaydocitas Iccurc as fleepe ifyouvill 
go, I will fluffc your Purfes full of Cio\ 'net . if you v ill 
nor, tarry at home and be hang d, 

TaI Hcarcyc Ycd>\ ard,if I tarry at home and go no*, 
Ilehangyoufor going 
poy. You will chops 
pal JM, wilt thou mal'c one’ 

Piw Who,Irob?IaThecfe?NotL 
Pal ^Thercs neither honcny,manhood,nor good fcl- 
lowlhip In thee noi thou earn’d not of thi blood-roj all, 
if ihon not Hand fot ren fhillings. 

IPrstSt Well then, once tn ray dayes lie beamed cap 

paf, ‘WhyiihatlswcUfaid 

Pm, Well, come what w ill, He tarty at home. 

FaU 3lc be a Traitor then, when t''ou art King.* 

Pw I care not 

Pojn Sir Iohii,J prythccleauctbePnnceS: mcalone, 
1 will lay him downc fuch tcafons for th's 3dacmurc,that 
rhcfhJlgo. 

Fai. Well, maiftthouliauc the Spine oTperEsafton, 
and he the cates of ptofiiing,* that what thou fpeakeft , 
may mouc , and what he hcaics may be bclceucd that ihc 
true Piince,roay(for recreation fal,e)proue a falfc theefe, 
fo t the poorc abufes of ihc time, want countenance' Far- 
wcll.you fbal! findemcinEanchespe 
’ Tm, FatwclltbcJanci Soring Faiewcll Alhollov.n 
SuuiUicr. 

Poj Now, ray good fwcet Hony Lord, ride vnehas 
roraonov/. lhaucaicft to execute, thatl cannot rran- 
nage alone rsl{}affe;Ha’-iie) RoJfii.mdCJads hill, fliall 
robbethofc men that wee h'uca'i tady way-layUe, your 
fclfc and I, wil not be there and w hen flicv hauc the boo- 
ty, ifyon and I do not lob chemyeue this head from my 
(boulders 

pr n But how fbal we parte itbtbcm in fettiiig forth’ 
Pe)n \Vhy,wcv;ilfctforthbcforeornrtcttheiii and 
appoint them a place of it cctiug, whcrin jt is at our plca- 
fiirc to fade , and then will they aduenturc a ppon the ex- 
ploit chcralelucs, which they fball hauc no foonct atchic- 
lied, but wee 1 ftt vpon them 
Prta {.but tis like that they will Inov/ vs by our 
hotfcs,by ourhabiiSjCnd by cucry other appointment to 
Ibcomfclues. " ^ 

I "Paj, Tutourhotlesthcyfhallnotfee, llctycrbern in 
i_the'wood, out vizards wee will change after weeleaue 
I them and fiinh,! hauc Cafes ofBuckratnfor thcnonct^ 

I to immsske ournoted outward garments, 

prm But I doubt they will be coo hat d fot vs, 

Pats, W ell, for two of them, J kno w them to bee os 


true bred Cowards as cucr turn dbackc and for the third 

iflicfigVtIonscrthcnhcrcc5rcafon,Iicforfwc3rAmier, 

The venue of thislefl will bc.thcnccmprclicnfiblelyn 
ibat tbisfit Rogue wit! ici! vr, ^ lien re mectc a t Snpp 
bor; thirty atlcafl he fought \ i b, <’'b”t Wirdcs, Viba* 

blowc5,\\h3tcxtrcin,tic5hcc“du*cd,sndinilicrcproofc| 

oftb'SjIycstbcicH. f 

Tru Wclljllcgocv.ithti :e, prou.de vs alfiblngrl 
neceffary, and nr-cteme tomorrow, night in Eafldieai^i 
tbcrcllcft,p. Farewell. ‘ 

reyr. Farewell my Lord. Prtiptr-x.\ 

Pr.ii. Tlnowjou'll,and\,i!l- .''iiilcrphold * 
Tbcvnjoak’dbumo'oryouridlcncfic; ll 

Yctnccicinv.illl imitate the Sunne, | 

Who doth perrr tthcbafcccrragiourcloudes; [ 

To fmdtiict s p Im Beaut) from the v.o’ld, r 

Tbntv Iicnhcplcafcerame tobeb mfcife. 

Being V antcdjhcnia) be mote v ondred ar, 

By breaking through the fotleand vglv m fis 
Ofvnpours,thatdidfccmcto Hrangleliim. 

If all the ) cate ere plaj ing liolidaics, 

To fporr, would be at tedious as to worl cj 

But V h’n they Icldorre come, tlicj v ifir-for cotre. 

And nothing plcafcili but rare accidents 
Sov hen this loorcbcliauiourl throw 
Andpaytlicdcbtlncucrprorodcd^ 

B) how much better then my w o'd I am, 

By fo much Biall 1 faldlic merit hopes, 

And bkc bright Mettall on a fulicn ground ; 

My reformation gli ttenng o’rc my iaulr, 

Shall fl-ew morcgoodlj and :ttr:£l more ejer^ 

Then that which liatli no foylc to fee itcff. 

He fo offend, to make offence a skill, 

Redeeming time, when men thinkcleaH I wilf. 


Smm^I crti(i» 


peter the Kirg,Ncnh rbrl rr-/,5*erf^cr,// ./fimrej } 
Strlr''alieT'Plnet)n''\ctltJ, * 

I\mg, My blood hath bccnc too cold and tempetat:^ ' 
Vnapt to fiirtc at thefe indignities. 

And you hauc found me , for accordingly. 

You tread vpon mj patience Buebefure, 

S will from hcnccrorth rather be my Selfcj 
K gluy, and to bcfeai d, then my condition 
Which hath bccnc fmooth as Oyfc,foft asyo!lgDoT;''r,| 
And therefore loft that Title of rcfpcR, |j 

Which the proud foulc ne’rc payei jbuc to the proud, 
if-or. Our hopfe (ray Soucraigne Liegc)littlc deferu:- 
The feourge of grEatncfic to be vfed on ic, 

And thatfamc gtcatncfic too, winch our ownchands 
Hauehoipe to make fo portly. 

Ncr My Lord. 

Pmg, W orceftet get thee gone . for I do lee 
Danger and difobcdicncc in thine eye. 

O fir, your prefcnccis toobold and peremptory. 

And Maicftic might ncucr yet endure 
The moody Frontier of a fetuant brow. 

You hauc good Icauetolcauc vs, Whcnwcnecd ; 
Your vfc ano counfcll,wc lhall send foiyou. 

You were about to fpeakc. 

Nmb, Yen, my good Lord. 


Thofe 


^ TheFtrfi Tan ofSjeigHeitiy the Fourth 


jf r did King 

PrecliJOBiny Iftoihct Mertmn'f 

Hgttto Cro widL. 

■^tr Hc3id<tnvl<rffe?i'f&’cat8 e 
fJsl Niyi^tnlc ntiotblimeli sConrnTTflg 
Ths wthdhioioflCbeiiarrenM unc nes/Iam^ 
ButthallKbe thieyoQihsttct the Crowns 
Vpofliheh ydof hlifo-getfiTlnian 
Andf rhtsfskc wore ihedetcfted blot 
Ofrtiurthe oJsfuhomitionJSh llitbe 
ThityouiwoiUofcHtfcsvndcTjjOe, 

Beiagthe Apcnt* orbjrcrfc~'ndnieaae# 

ThsCo ds thcL-ddcf orthcHaagmatirathef? 
Opjtdon tfthatidcfcendfalow 
To/ieWthcLiff andthePr djcanjrnt 
Whcreinyoaran^cTnderthiifubtillKing 
Sbliljtfocihame berpokenwth fedayer 
OxEIlrpCbrCBicksiaiiracto come 
TtotmeftefyausIlbhilityatidP wer 
D dsagethembethifrinimiuflbehslfe 
(AfBotb of yoQ God pardon ir,hau don^ 
Tofat^ov/RfHahjrS that fiveet louclf RoJV 
And plant ihisTharoe thisCanl£er'2?»B 
And Hull It inRisre Ihamebe lu. thci fpoltti 
ThatyouaiefooVd ilfrarded andfbooleoff 
Byhni fotwl Qfnihefefti njeayevndetwent? 

No ycitnne/emes tthetr nyontmyredecttie 
Ycuiba&iIbdHonon zndreQoteyourrelues 
rfltDthBgoatiThoaj,^rsortheworld gtj’te 
Reucnge thegeer tiB^nddifdain dcontetnpe 
Ofliwi proud King who Audi adayaodni^hc 
ToanfweralhheDebthcowejTntoyoo 
Euen withtheblocdy Payment ofyout death: j 
Th-xef cllay 

TTfl^eaceCaufin faycomorr 
AtiSnonlwillrcefa pe Secret hoolce# 
AndiayeufOUtcVenfleeyuuigDireoatentff 
Jlmadeyoo Matter, deepe and d ngerour, 
Aifullefpetillindaduertttrou Spec 
Aitorfre^Mlkearuttent tointiglood 
OnthevflftedfaAfoo ngnfaSpeate 
JliT- itbeFalha goedn ght orh'ileorfrt’imai 
Senddan^erfr mth EaflencotheWeR 
So Honor crofleitriofflthel^otih CO South 
And let ibero grapple TheblocdniorcAirre* 
TotowzeaLyen thentoftitiaHaTc 
Tfor ]Im gtnat onoribm great nplo’, 
Diiueth mb yoodthebounda fPatience 

?/er fiyiieauen m thi keaitwercaa«a(ieleap 
Toplackebr chtHonor&omrhepale /aedh cone 
O diueintotrebottocneoiAedeepe 
WbereTadoffle litiscoold euettouclithentouuS, 
Andploekesp drowned H not by the lockea 
Sohelhat''dottiTedetmehetihercf tn 1 ght^/arc 
With uiCo tniill alfl etD gn i ea 
Bntontvp nthitTizlfelacidEellowlhjp 

HcapprehertdfaWorldofFgoreehefr 
Bntnoithef tmeof yhathefiiauldfltceDd 
Goode ufHgileracauduncefbtJiwhile'* 
Andlfl tre 

Hr T cry yoj mercy 
lycr Thof ftmeNoMcSeoctcs 
Thatarey rPtfonrr 
£e> Ilelc cp hemalj. 

B> 1 eauen helh^UnothiucaSeotoffliem 
Ho iCaScoitTould huehiaSouTciheEhaUnotJ 


JlelerpecD'w bytbuHard 
fler yoaftairawiy 
And lend noeare vsto my purpefet 
'HiofePrifonersyou (haUkeepe 
Jit Nay I will that I E t 
HeCiid hewoBldrotraoroaie<?/tfi7— T 
Fotbadmy tongu tofpeakeclA/cnner 
Butlw nfindebim% henhelyesaEcepc 
Andinhueate llehollaA/errnrcr 
Nay IlehaL aStarlitfgfiiallbetiughttofpeale 
Nothin^but ‘Mert mtr andgiueithtn 
Tokeepehisangtrllill nmonoD 
ITur HtiteyoaCaaRa. aword 
JTet AllEuQieshcerelfoIemDiydefie 
Saueho 7togallaodp)n(hrh)si^« 

AndthatCatneSw rdand Buckler Prince of Walts 
Buttlutl thinkehisFathtt loues himnof 
Atidttouldbcghdhemeiwithrocicnnfchancri 
Ijv uldhautpovrondhunwithap tofAlc 
tier Farewell KinfiniQ Iletalkeroyoa 
WhenyoQ arebettcriempet d co attend 

Net Why whata ' Valp rongu d Jf unputcrtloc 
Atethou tobrcake!a*othiS\\OBiansmood 
Tyingth nccatcionotonguebutihineowne 
Met Whylookyou Tamt hipc Afcourgdwitbrod 
Netled andflungwuhP fm res whenihearc 
OfthityilePol ticlanS’wfff^/re ^ 
lol^eiiTdrtime Whatdejccallcheplaceh 
Aplagucrpone itninGl uflcrffiire 
Twat YrhtttihenjidcapDukebiiVnelekept, 
HiaVntleYeth whrelfijflbowdmytnce 
VntothUKjng ofSmtles this SuS/eiheeif 
Wbenyouftnd heeaTrebatkeftocnKatrenlpurgh 
Tier AtBjrkleyCaflle 
Jit Yeufayttuea 
Why what 4 caudjcdeale orctfrttfc 
Thiffawn n^Crey hound thendidpteficrw 
it*dkewhet)hialnfantrenunecamctosgP| 

And gentle //ifrnPcn^ indkindeCeuRa 
O theD uelliakefuchCo tenera Godrorguemt^ 
GoedVndettlliourtale fetlhaucdone* 

7fer N3j'ijFyoub3ucrjot,tDoe»fialBe'j 
W clfljyyouclej/ore 
Jit IhauedoneinCaoch 
ffer YbcnDneemoreroyourScoti {hPrifosers 
Deluerth citptv ihouttheirtanroin n aight 
Andmakeihe^e^^aifonneyoutooely m ane 
Forpowresin Scoilind whichfot diuers lealbiat 
Whichl Dialirendyoun ctenbeoITutd 
WUcarf/begraotedyoti my Lord 
YourSonnemScotland being thus impl yd 
ShaUrecretlyiniDtheborometce pe 
or hat faro noble Pielaie, Wll belong, 

ThcArchb Ihop 
Jler Dfy tke f tnot? 

JFer True whobeareshard 
HMProtJierfdeathar^ fire the Eord’J’erwyr 
lipeakenoilthtsineniin r n 
Aawhailthinkemghib butt 1 atiknow 
Isiuminared plotted andfecdowne 
Andonelydayesbuttob h Idtheface 
Ofthaio cafion that {hall b ingiion 
Mt limellit 

iiinylf It 1 ill do wondrous w U 
tier Bef ethegamdaa foot thoufliineffiflp 
Ht Whyitcann t hoofcbutbeaNoblepl t 

A i 


^he Firfi TamfK^gMemythe Fcmh. 


ft^rhen jhcpowcr Df‘Scotlflnd»an4 oi^ orlic 
TJoioync with Mortmer, Ha^ 

And fo they Hull. , ,, , 

Jieti Infaiih it is exceedingly well aym di 
'ff'iffTt yvnn’cisnohcilcrcafon bids vsfpecd, 

3o fauc out heads, by raifing of a Head s 
For bearcouxfelucs'isl'u'cijas weean, 

willolway ctthmkd himw our debt^ 

Andthinkc.wethinKcotirfclucsviifatisficd, 

TiUhehath found a tirocxtjpay vs home* 

iWdfeaJwxyiliowhcddtlibeginnc 

"i Q ifie’xC vS-ftrengcrJto his loohcs o^Iouc» 

He docs jic docs, svee 1 be reueng'd on him. 
Wcr£ Cohlihjfafcvvclh No fucthcr go m thisj 
Then I by fetters fm'ddireft yout courfc 
When titnc’istipe.w'hicb wjU be fodainly. 
llCftcalctoCi/f/'dsivcr and loc, Mortmer^ 

VVhccc you,and aiio our powes at once, 

fts rwillfafliron If, fltall happily mcctc, 

Tobeare out fommcsin our owne Along armesj 
WhtiB now wcbold atniuch vncctcamty^ 

Jfwt Eatewsll goodBtothcfjj\VcIhairthtitie,TtruA 
Heu Vncle.adicui Dice chchoiiresbc 1110::, 
TinEcldsjandblawc5,and groncs, applaud out fpQ« t 

'JUus Sccimdm. ScmaFrhm, 


EmraCitmtrmth a LntterHtutlu hnid, 

y C/T Hcigh-ho,an tbenot fouteby thcday,llebc 
hang’d Chnrits tvK >ic is oucr the new Chimney, and jet 
oUthotfenocpackt. WhatOAlee? 

Ojf. Anon anon. 

IprcthecTom,beatcCotS S‘'ddfc, "pUtarew 
Hochcsinthflpomc the poorc lade is wrung inthcwi- 
jhersjOiicofaUccAc 

Enttr/tmhr Cttmer^ 

•2 C4r..Peafe and Beanes are-as danhebercis aDog, 
endthisisthcnextwaytogmcpooteladcsthf* Bo tes 
This houfe is turned ypfidc downc fince T^epm the Oilier 
dyed- 

sr.C/ir. Poorc fellow neuerioy dflnccibepriccofoats 
t^fCjit v;as the death ofhitn. 

s. Cur. Ithinkethis'isthcniofiviUauouslioufcinal 
Condon rode for Fleas I am Aung like alench. 

Like a Tench ^ There is nc re aiding in Chti- 
(ffndome, could be better bit, thciilhaucbccnc ftnee thp 
fir A Cocke. 

aC/ir. Why^youwillnllowvsnc’rea'rourdcn, and 
then Y/cIeake in your Chimney . andyour Chamhcr-Iye 
btteds Fleas like a Loach. 

^.Crir, "WhatOAlerjCotncaway^andbchangd corns 
6Way. 

7. Car IhaueaGammonofBscoiTjiandtwotajcsof 
Ginger, to be deliuered at fatreasCharing-croire- 

%>Car. ThcTutkiesinmy Pannier arc rjure Aatued 
WharOftterJ a plague on thee,haft thouticuc^-an eye m 
thy head? Csn’ft not heatc ? Andt*were notasgooda 
deed as drinks, to break thepatO ofthee,! am a very Vjl*. 
feme. Come and bthang'd,ha A no faith in thee i 
Enter Cait-htS 

Goo J-morrow Carnets, Wliat’ssdockc? 

Crr.'l thinke icbe two a: clocke. 

1 pri'thcc lend me thy Lamhortre ta fee my Gelo 


dinginthcAablc. 

I ,Car. Nay foft Iptay yC, 1 ImoVY a tricic Wonh nvo 
of that 

Gad. Tptetbcclendniethine. 

7 Car. I,when,canntcll? Lend m ec thy Isn'horne 
(quoth-a) mitry He (ec thcehang d fit A< 

Cad SiftaCattier , What timcdoyou mean to corns 
to London? 

alC/tr. Timi* enough to goe to bed with a Candle, 1 

wnriantthec Comcneighbour(>lf"j;X"» "ce’llcilUp 

thcGentIcmcn,th:y v.ili^Io igyitbcompinj , for they 
liauc great charge. trevnt 

Enter C! 

I Gad Whit^o,C!umberlaine? 

I Chem. At hand quoth Pic! .put fir. 

' C,d Thac’ict'rnasriirc.asathandquoAiiheChan* 

betlaine. For thou vancfl no mote frompiclng cd Pur- 
ler, then gmmg ditc£lion, do'h from laboutnp . Thou 
lav A the plot, how, 

Cbam Goodmorrov Jd3Act(7/'-i’/'7'//i/,itliold5cu'- 
iintthatl toldjoujcActnighr ThcrcsafranVlinn the 
\.ildc of Kent, hath brought three hundred Maikts with 
him inGold I heard ntmtcll it to oncof hit company laA 
nightat Supper, a kmdeof Auditor, one thathath abta- 
dance ofchatge too (God Into .vcs v.hat) they are vp al- 
ready, andcjlforirggesandbiKtcr. They will away 
prcrcntly < 

Cad. Sitra.ifthcy mectcnotv.ithS Nicholas Clarkff, 
Tie gme thee this ncckr. 

Char,, NojJlcnoneofit I pry thee lusp that for the 
Hanpman,forl know thouv,orflupAS Ntiholcs s: 'ru* 
ly ataman offalAioodmay. 

Cad. WlnttalkcAthoutomeoftl cHangmanr JfJ 
hangvlIcmalcafatpayrcofGallowes. For, iflhang. 
old Sir /e'o hangs witiimte, and thou know’ll li'c s no 
Statutling. Tuc, there are other Tro.ant that ^'dream’A 
not of, the which (for fpoit fake) arccon'entio doc the 
Profcffioii lomc grace , that would (ifmattcrs fliould bee 
look'd into) for their owne Credit fake, make all WIiolc 
TamioyncdwiihnoFooc-hnd-Ualcrs, no Long-Aaffc 
fix-penny UtikerSjiioncofthercmad MuA duo pu-plc* 
hu’d Maitworines.biitwiih Nobility, aiidTrannuilitle, 
BourgomaAcrs, and great Oneycrs.luch as canholdem, 
fuch as will Alike fooncr then Ipeake , and Ipeak c fooncr 
thcndrinkc and dnrkc fooncr .hen pray. nn^ctJIro, 
forthey pray continually vnto thcic Saint the Common- 
wealth, orrathcr^ not to pray to her, but prey on her for 
they ride vp 6e downc on hcr.and make hir their Boots 
Cham VVhatjthcCommonv'ealthihcitlSootcsi Will 
fire hoi J out water in foulc w ay ? 

Cad She wilkflic will, luAicehath liquor’d her. Vfe. 
Acalc as in a CaAlc.cockfurc . w c hauc tlic rcccit ofFern- 
fecdcjWcwalkejnuifible* 

Chatr, Nay, I thinke rathcr^you arc morebeholdmg 
to the Night, then tothcfcrnfccdjforyout walking in- 
uifiblc. 

Cad. Giucraethyhand 
Thou fbaUhauc a Iharc in our purpofe. 

As I am a true man. 

Cha'a. Nay,tatherletcicehauclt,asy ouitchfalfc 
Theefc 

■' Cad. Goctoo; Haroo is a common name to all men. 
Bid the Onier bring the GSding out of the Aabic. Fare- 
wcll_yc muddy Knaue. ExrM. 

, e a Sceaa 


ThcFirjVPartaf-EijngHmytheFmath 


ScamSccin'la 


Cotncfbelier fliettcr ThaueremofledJJ^Ki^ 

HOT^^MdRi&rtsIlit aE'J*^V<Iuct' 

Tm Swadtloft 

E'dirjtl'b^c 

rk/'T’tff'WPff j andbehangdP ntt 
Pr iPcjccf cfjt Jcidncy «J RifcaUj what a b awboj 
doftihoultecp 
Hit V.hii.Pi r mt^ 

Titn He IS walk d Tptatbti^ep onliebQl lie gofe Ic 
him 

»CD aecuifi to rob Ifl that The fc eompanyithat 
RarcsUhathtetoouednijHotfe tndtiedhiailkcowaoc 
r7b*r* ‘ Ifl traurllbui unire Toot tht fqtiire' fititbctir 
fooic Khallbieakemywiodc Well T doubt not bitt 
todyeAfatredeatl fotxlUhtr iffTcap Ian iigfor^il 
Iingtbatilogtte Ihaoefoxfwernehlieonipany hojtely 
enytitnOtbiitwo and twenty year? ^yetiambew tcl e 
VfithlhfllogOM company ifthcRafeaUh uenorgiaen 
ifletpcdicmtatora kemelotJehimjlIebebaofid tcoull 
fotbiair IhauedfimlteWedieiftei Pm I/dt a 
FbgnefpoayDuboth iBtrJo/jh Pm }IeKans ecel 
Toba^oter athcr /nd twerenotatgoodadeededartS 
^M^ttstuneT wkjbah aodtoIeatieihereRo uea I 
amibcTHieff Vatlefthatcoct <h««ed wch* Toorfu 
Ei^cyaTdaefvneuenptound laihttcfe re&ttentnilei 
ftlbetv) andtbeHeny h ^tedViHtine krowei< 
vriUeooj^h Aplaguenponc whenTheeues'ea.nfloebc 
tmc one to anothe: IhfjorUpU 

Wf>«> *pligoel»|htTponyot»all,Ciueniy'HeTr«yoil 
Kflja a giueiRereyHotre^ndbebangdl ' 
^tn^Pcacerefatgiiecef lye dot o' liytliloeear/ 
elofetethegroufldpRdhd'irtliQucaQhesteth trefdol 
lyaM&fr 

TufHaaeyoaasy teweritohrtnieTpif'ain'bfing 
3owne?Il flotb remmeowne(le(hror ralooto am 
foe all ibe come m thy Fathers Estheguer What aptaeoe 
mean yetocolttoethus? 
pWwTbouIyfltloijaKnotfol edth JsrtTncoIted 
FaT Ipreihecgoodlxioeo/Wjbelp tac tom/ horfe. 
goodKiBgironne 

Tnrf OdiyofiRo^Br^alltbeyoa O'lfer? 

Fifi Gd'Hingtfiyf Ifcnthuieovra heiie-apparanM 
Gattera Jfibetare Ilepeachforthis andihaoenoe 
Baffaos made oo all indfungtoEItby tus*^ 1 taCupof 
Sackebemypoyroa vihsnaiJUlfof' t *d,6. f 
too Ibatexci 

£’ittfCaiUi Ff 

Cai Sea d 

Tdti StrrEfoagaiftRinywillrf 

Ttt j O cu^urSe ir IkoovehitToree 
^jr(6^fr-whaenswes ? 

"Btr i^^roreye Offwithyow VixaeJr there d 
mooyoSHfKnJWtortimingtlonrethehiil, Vs g me 

tbSEing Hnheque^ 


toiMEing E«he _ 
£ZCy<wbffyOiilQgue 1 
rgS 4 !^)\ttn enonch tfli 
gda 


goittgro the KtogsTawem 
en I'Cn.aD 


Trot Yo«foofeflwIirroatto«a}rtthcnsrrowLant‘i 
JVdandl wiUwalkelower iftheyfcap ftoaiyouKti 
counter then they light oars 
Teti ButhowenanybeofthemP 
Csi Some eight oftenj 
P I Willtheynotiobvi' 

frn What aCowafdS'f /eJ’Spaunch 

/<f/ Jndcedfsmnof/ ^frtr»*j*/yourGf*n<I&^“' 
but yctno Coward 11*1 

Prut WeelleaucihittQtlieprooff 
Pf» Sural eke thyhorf fta dibeh'ndeihehed^, 
wheothonneetfBhltn theieiheuJbaltfindchim. Fai»« 
well and flandfifl <■ 

J4' Now cannot I (Inkeh m.iri(hoalJbchingd 
^Pret ""AVd tvberoareourd fgu tci ( 

Ph Heetchardby Sondclofc; 

Fat NowntyMallrriyhappyinanbehiidDfCj faylj 
cueiy taJaco hliburjielTet 

F tn- TVi feStr/ 

7ra ComeNelghbot theboylballleadeoutKo $ 
dotrhstheKi}! W eitvalle^ footawlule^anoeareor 
tepgct 
'Ibtt'ttr Stay 
Trt leliiblrfleTi 

Tat Strile dowowithth nr cutin villains throats 
iwhorfon Caterpillars Barog fedKnaues^ th yluterij 
Ijonth; owoewiththemfieeectlenv 

tfra O we arc vndone both we and cm Tor (urr 
Fat Hir^yefiMbellifdknauet ireyourndoi)«?Ne| 
yePaeChcRe# IwouJdyouellore werehecre OnBi j 
cooson whatyeVnsueilVengmen ludlue you 
Gtandicttn ateye Weeliureyeirairh 

JItrtia JT Jl> {ftffm € tertf^ 

PrI ceaniP out 

P "'ThcTheen shsueboundih Tioc men N 
rea!dthoJtndItobtheTheeu»' Old gomer lyio L si 
dorr retTOuldbesrcurtcntfor a^Veeko taughterfori' 
Monnn and a good lell for euer J 

Pfff Stand clefe I he re tl eri eomamg. 

JE» tT*' tntt 
Tat CcreroyMatl tl Ittvsrhareandthtntoh tlft 
bcroirds/taoJrhcPnnc d Poyciesbernociwotr 
randCowarda tberearoequa/m ring Thereinorasej 
valburirt thlTpoyn sth_titon ViIdeDutkCi 
tpnn Vourmoney 
Fa A, Villaines 

Tfrpnneeer'dP ync f la/fonthfUii, 
innaatjfnu tthti j6eh ith Bt ^ 

rrhet GolWithRiuenealr NovrmertiJy oH«fei! 
TbdTheeumrefca tted andpoireflwithfeirfoftrong 
if tnatihcydaKnOiroeeteadiotbeftea 1 rakeaWsW 
^owforaBOiEeer Awaygood^/ed faljti^ fweitestej 
deatluandLardithel Decitihashevialkeialong’wei'* 
poe&eJeaghingTOiouldpittyhTnf 
J’av KoWtheRogucToard E'^eimr 


ScarUilertiit 


EnirrHetJ^mtffufptai guT ««r ! 

tumfn-matetaHtfm mfLerd Icaf^AtetatieanttiittAU^ 
ttitirrair ^tlafthttstflFtsrtjoHtimpi 


be contented * Why is he not thcn?Iarerpca of 
thelouefiebeares our houle*' He fhevyes la chls^he loucs’ 
his owne Batne bettec thenhe loues ourJioufc. Let me 
fee Ibmc more.'’ The purple }o,i vfidertde is 
Why that s certainc .Tjs dangerous to talica Co life, to 
11 pepe,'todrinkc.buclielIyou(myLoiii foolc) out 'of 
this Neltle, Danger, svepluekcthisplovver. Safety. The 


Fiffi TaYtoflQng'B.mfj ^heFot^nhe 55 

Oneborfc,myXor#c broughccucn noiVi, 


plot too li^hf, forthccamterpmzxof fogreatan Oppaftuon_ 
Say you lo, fay yon fo Ifay vneoyou agauie, you area 
(hallow cowardly Hinde^ and you JLje., What aJackc- 
brainc isthisl I pro'tcft^ our plot is as good a plot as xucr 
v/ailaid > our Friend true andcoriftant Agood Plottc, 
goodFriends.andfuUofexpcaation An excellent plot, 
vciy good Hrtendsk Whar a Frolly-fpicitcd rogue is thts^* 
Wh)^, my Lord ofYorkc commends the plot, and the 
gencraUcontfejaEthc aft on. By this hand, iflvvercflotv 
hy,thlsJlafcalLXconld braine him with his badics Fan, 
Js ihete not roy Father, my Yncklc, aiidtnySdfc, Lord 
Pdmmd MerJimerjmYLotd of 2flr%,and Ojoih plo dojr> 
Is there not bcfides. tMDorogl/ts ? Haue I not all incir Ict- 
tett< tomeetemein Atmes by the ninth of thenexe Mo- 
noW and ore they notfome of them fet for ward alrea^ 
Wham Pagan Ratcall is this? Anlnfidcll.' Ha, you fhall 
Icenowni very ftncctityof Fcarc and Cold htat^-vvillhc 
to the Kingyandlay open all our proceedings. D,I coul^ 
diuidemyfelfc, and go to biiftcts, for moiiiog fuclta dilh 
oEsbm d Milk with fo honourable ag Aftion Hang hinr 
l«hlmxellihcKing,wcatcpTcpatt(I.'rwllIfcttonYatda 
teinighr- 

cvteehitLaij^ 


Sow noivKa:e,trauftIeaue you within thefetwohours. 

La, O my good Lord, why arc you thus alone/ 

For what offencehaucJ this fortnight bin 
&banifh’d woman from my Bhntet bed? 
rellme (fweet Lord) vvhat is’t that takesfrom thee 
ThyI{omackc,ple3fiirc,and thy golden fleepe? 

Why doft thou bend thine eyes vpoache canh ? 

Ifad ftartfo often when thou fiii’B alone? ' 

Wbyhaffthou loft the frcih blood in thycheckes J 
And glucn my Treafures andmynghts of thee-, 
Tothiekc»Ey’dmufing,andcUift melancholly / 

In my faint-flumbers, I Uy tlicehauc watcht, 

Andhesrd theerniurmoretales of Iron Warrcis 
Speaketearracs ofmana ge to thy bounding Steed, 

Cty courage to thcfield. And chouhafctalL’d 
OfSalltcs^and Retires^ rrcnches,Tcnc5i 
OfPahzadoesfFrontiers.Patapets^ 

OfBaGliskesfof Canon, Culueiirt,, 

OfPrtfonert tnnforac, and of Souldicts ftafne^ 

Aadjill thecuttent of shcaddy fight. . 

Iby Ipifu vyrthin thee hathbeenofo jst’ Wane, 

And thus hatblo beftift* d thee inthy llpcpe, 

That Ueds ot fw catehath flood vpon thy Brow, 
hike bnbblesjna latc-diftucbcd Streame } 

And m thy face fttangc motionsjiaue appeaty 
^ Suchas we fee when menieftraine-rhtirbrearfi 
I On fome great fodamc h3ft.i.Owha5 poitcniiatc thcfe> 
„3ome heauiebulindfc hath my Lord m hand, 
j And I rouli know It , clfc helimcarae not, 

, Whatho-; Is Cilltars vjith theBacker gonft ? 
^tri! flcismy Lord an honre agotle ^ 

AftKmth2«f/rrbrought.thQlehotis$;gQthdShfctif£& 


Ser, ^ _ 

WbatHotlc ? AJRoane^a crop carc.is.itnor, 
iycr'. JtisinyLoid, 

//oA-ThatKoancIhiUbcrry Throne. Well, I Will 
badcchimftraighc, Yjyiras'-ifhidJltitlerlcidlMm forth 
aiitothcParkc 

]La. But hcarcyou.my Lord* ; 

Hot, What fay’ft thou my 

Xrf What is KCirriCs you away? 

Piet, \Vhy,myhorle(myLauc)myho>-(’c. : 

E.,j-„Ouc youmad-hcadcdJlpej a Wcaaellbathnof 

fuchaclcil(.ofSpIccne,as^ouarctoft,iVitn. Infoothlle 
knowyourbufincirc///jr^,th 3 tIs ill. IfcarcrnyBro* 
(hct'f/rcriwrrdotliftirreabouthisTjtlCi and Jiathicnt 
fbryou tolmchis cntcrprizc; Butifyoii go 
Hot. Sofarreafoor, f fliallbcwcary,Louc» 

La Comr come, you Paraeju i’ o , anR’ cr me dircftly 
vntothisqueliion ihatlflnllaskc Jiidccdc IlciircaLc 
thy little finger7A-r{7,if chouuilcnot tcl me true. 

Hot Away away you ttlflcr. Lone IloucihccAor, 

T care nor for thee Kmc this fs now orld 
To pfay with Mammecs androtilc with liptt 
WcmuftliaucbloodicNorcs.andcrack'd Growncj, 

And pafle them currant too. Gods nic,myliot{c 
VVharfav’fl thou AW? whar woid’ft thou haue wiibnnc? 

Ziff.-DoycnotIo)icmc’Doycnot indeed? 
WclI,doaot then. Forfince youlouemcnor, 
r will not louc my fcHc Do you not louc me? 
N3y,’'cllmc ifihoufpcal. ft imcft.orno, 

Hot, Come, wilt thou fee mcridc? 

And when lama horfcbackc. 1 will fw care 
I louc thee infinitely But hearkc j ou AVfc, 
Imuftnothaueyouhcncetorth,qucKiotinie, 

Whether I go norrcafonwncrcabour. 

Wbcihct I mufl, I muft and to conclude. 

This Eocningmuftllcauc thee, gcnt/cA'-iftf* 
Iknowyonwifc butyctnofutthctwift 
TheniThrr/'T/'mw wife. Conftant you atCj 
But vet a w oraan . a nd for fccrcctc,! 

NoLadydofet Fbrl'WiUbclccur 
Tnou wilt nor vtter what thou do'ft net know, 

And rd fatre wiltl ttuft thec.gcnflcKatc, , 
pt. How loTatrc ? 

Hot Notan inch further. Butharkc you KiVe,^ 
Whither T go, thither fhall you go root 
Td day vvill I fet forth, ro morrow you» 

W ill this rontenr you Kaiei 
* La. It muft offorcci 


CxtHht 


Scena Qnana, 


^ter Prst-ce and Pmes, 

Pna. JY^prethee comeout of that fatrOPinej?; lend 
mexhy hand to laugh alittlc. 

Foint;, IWJherehaftbcncTAifl? 

Tm', Withihrcc or foure Logger-heads, 'amongft $1 
orfourefcoreUogfhcads Ihaucfoundcd the venc bafe 
firing of humility, Sirra,! amlworn brother to a Icafii of 
Drawers and can-call themby their namcs.as Tent DrckCf 
and fVrfwtf. ‘They take icolrcady vpon their confidence. 


/?/t^,but'jCorinthian.3latloFinetclc.'agoodboy,' and 
when lam King of England,! fhall command si tnegood 
L^ddcSinEafl-chcapc. Thcycsirdtinkingdcepr, dy- 
ingScatlct‘5 and whcoyoubreathinyout watering-, then 
e ? - they 
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|they«Tyhei»andbidyoupUyitoff Toccnclude Jam 
iogoodaprofieientmone quarter of aoboure ibacjcaa 
dimVcwiinanyTinVetin hisownc L3ngui_.cdonn^my 

life ItellcbeeiV/itbouhaftlodmucIihcn r tlmxhou 
%%e^tn«wi hmcmih«sac(ion but fweetT^rJ tofwec 
ten whichname fW i/ Igiuc tfiee th« pefliworthofSu 
gar chpieuennowint mybandby an vnder SbtilLer 
onethatreucrrpjkeetherEnjjlifii mhisl fe iben Zjit 
P:lln£t4 djixptret and T tretrtlctrre wuhtbisfbtil 
addition e^»e ^^nnf Scare*? tefUeJfjrdtn the 
Htdfe Mme ot^o Bur/^Jt driueawaynmetdlBii/ 
/?4^coni IpryibeeJoethou lUndm f meby room 
wblelQU ftionmypunyDravrcr towl atendheegiue 
tuetbeSugar aDddoneuetleajecallingrrorn/ thaihit 
TalotomefflaybeDothiR^butjAnon sadlle 

(bcwiheeaPrefident 
T mtj Trtmtu 
ft Thou3repetfe£b 
P« Tr*x u 

EaterD mrr 

Ttst Anon, anon fir lookedo^^n Jrto li rotngat 
net ?dfe 

Prt ee Come bitter Fr**n/ 

Tra My Lord 

rrir Howlongbafltboatoferoe Francis 
F V FoifoQihfiueyeartrandascnueliatt 
Fea Francis ^ 

Fran Anon anon (if 

Pr« Fiu yeares Ceiudyatongteafe rorttieclin 
kmggfPewter BatFme'S direfiihoubefavabant at 
wplaytbeea’nKdv?«btby Indeatate &(hewliafaiutc 
f aiteofheele* andrun ftomii* 

Tran OLordfir Jlebervrorn TpoiuUtbe Books in 
England leeuIdEnd mmybeatt 
F n Francis 
tran Anon anon fir 
Pr How old ate thou Vtantut 
Frtn Xetmefee aboucMiehi laisneitKir (bc^-» 
Fe Erancii 

Fran Anonfir prayyoufljyalittlf mytord 
Frn NaybuthitkeyouFrjocis f ttheSugar tboo 
giueftme twasapenyw itIi'wsstnot> 

Fm* OLordw Iwouldithidbenetwo 
Fro Iwillguetbeeforitathoufandpound AsLc 
tn whentbouv tlt|3ndibou (haUhaucK 
Fe Fcartcit 
r« Anon anon 

jn AtionFtanc s?No'FrancisbucConoironrt*n 
CIS o Francis onlburfday osindeedFrancuvbeatboo 
\7il BurFranciJ 
rrw My Lord 

?rn Wiletl ourobsbisLeatberneletkin CbiiflaU 
button No: pated Ag tnng Fukeficickmg Caddice 
g tier Sfflocih tongue Span ilipoucb 
?rdv OLordfirwbodoyoumeanet 
Frto Whytbeny urbtown Bifiardis youronely 
drmke F rlookeyouEranas yourwh leCanuasdoub 
le llfulley luBuba'yfintcaunorcoiDetoroe&uch, 
FrM "Whaiftf 
p rt Franci 

Fm Awsyy uHoftiK doftilioubearetbenicall? 
Hft ti fh t c Ubl'o ihDrarrerJleodt 
F tl^aam^teh ebwa^ta^e 

Z terV t fi* 

I'' t What ftandflthouftiH andbeatdfiicha Ca! 


Jing^XooketoibeGucnswithm MyLord oldeSir 
Ith wuhbalf adorcnmoreareatibedeote fliaJIIlc: 
tltemin? 

Prt Letihemalone awhile andtbenopenthedoorr 
Pet ee 

E tiTpe Htt 

Feottwn anon fir 

Fr Sitra Wj?5f»ndthetefioftbeThctnesatC3t 
tb dootf Ibsllwebemeriy? 

F It Asmcrti asCticleismylad Futh tkeyce 
W bat conniOg, msteb haucy u made sTJtb rbisie'lcfrlw 
Drawer? Come what « the ilTuc? 

Ft lamnowofallhumoTS ihaibauefiicvredthem 
(cloeshumors rncetheolJdayesofgoodraan-rfiiw to 
ihepnpillapeoftbitprcrent twelucatlockatmidnight 

What < a clockeFrancis? 

Itaa Anonanonfr 

Frol TbatcuerthisFellowlbouIdhioe fewetwotds 
tbenaParrer andyet tbefonneofaWoman Hisindo 
fifyisvp (lauesanddolvR llaues hiseloquencetbepar 
cello^a reckoning Iamnotyetor/rrr;r/m nd the Hot 
(purteof the North hethatLilIesmeron'efaeor feaum 
dozcnof^cotsataBreakfafi wafiieihishands and fates 
tobiswife FieTponiluiquietlife Iwantwotke Omy 
fteetJ/ptyfajesOie h wm ny haft thou kill d to day? 
Gue my Roane Iiorfc a drench (layes 1 ee) and a fiveret 
fomefoutteenranhouie after atiiflriufle Iprechet 
callsnPrf/y? Jr lleplay Prr^ andd acdsmnd Brawne 
(halt play OamecBfrrrtfprrhis wife Brw f3y(sthecitun> 
katd Call m Ribs call mTallow 

r lerTa^Jtafr 

Pert Welcom Istkc wherchafithoubceoe? 

Fa! AplagoeefallCorardsIfay ndaVen^canet 
too cnatry and Amen CiuemeacupofSackeBov Etc 
Ileadetl ulifelo g lie fowe nether fieeWs and rend 
tl mtoo Aplag eef Rcowards CiurmeaCnp of 
Saeke Rogue IribfrrnoVertue extant 

Ffi DidBtbooceufrfceTiiaDkiJTead fijpfButtfr 
pittifull hearted Titjnthatmeltedatthe fweete Taleot 
tbeSunne? jrtboadidfixhcnbeh Td that compound 

FJ you Pogue,! ceres Lime inti IsSacfccioo there 
stnoilnncbutr ogucry tobefoundln Vill nousman yet 
aCoveardisworfcihcaaCupofSaekwiihlimc A tiI 
I nousCoward gothywayexoldlackr diewhenthou 
wilt ifmanhood good manhood be not forgot xpon the 
faccortheearib thenamJalhoctenHert cIq iherel ees 
not three good men Tnhirg d inEngland 2c one of them 
isfacandgcoweiold Godhelpethewh le obadt orldl 
fay I would Iwere a Wcauer Icould fng all manner of 
f >RS Aplagueofall Cowards irsyfiill 

Fra Hovrnow Woolfaeke wl atmnttetjoo? 

Ft AKinrsSoane Ifidonotbeatetheeoutofthy 
Kto^domeviithadagcetofLath anddriueallthySub 
leftaaforetheelike tiocke of Wilde geef lleneuct 
wcarc haire on my face irrore You Prince of Wales ? 

Fr Whyyouho fonroondmanPwhatsthematter? 

To! Areyou not a Coward> Anf /er roe to t! at and 
Pe wthete ? ' 

Fra Yef tdipatltt hj and y callmccCcw rd lie 
flab tl ee 

Fal I call thee Coward ? lie (ee thee damn d ercl call 
ih Coward butiwouldg ueathoufandpouRdlccuId 
Tunasfafla ihoucanft Youareflraighi enoughmthe 
fboiJder youcjcroiwho f csyout baeke Cally u 
th c 
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~ clofcjc^mc infootandh2nd,andvi«hatbought,fcucaof 


1 


that hacking ofyout friends? a plague vpnn fuch bac- l 
gvuetne them that will face mcj Giucmc-aCup > 
ofSaclcjIama^oguTifldrunlrirtodaT; ^ 

, ^ftnee. O VillamCj tfiy Ligpes are (carce firtce 
ihou drunk’fllartx 

All’s one {or tliot. ITc/uuXei, 

A plague of all Cowards fldl.fay h 
"What s the matter ? ^ 

'Prljl Wliai’5 the matter ^ hercbe loBr(rQfwiSi2tie 
ta*nc a thDnfand pound this Morning, 
j fnrer^ 'Where is \i,L’c\ •’ where is u ? 

Where vs it ? taken ftom ^s^ic is' r hundred 
vpon pocrc fourc of vs 

TriHCCi What.a hundred', mant 
FalffA am aJR.ogue,if I were not at'halfc Sv.'otd v.ith 
dozen of ihemxwohouresTpgcther. lhauc, fciped by 
miracle. Inm eight tunes thruft through the Doublet, 
foiirc through the Rofe, my Buckler cue througti md 
tnroughjTiiy Sword backt )ikeaJHand-faw,cccc f^am 
Ineuct dealt better nncciwasaman dl would not doc 
A plague of all Cowards' let them fpeake, if they fpeake 
more orlcfletiicn truthjheynrc'villamcs, and the fonnes 
of darkncHe* 

frtnee Speake firs,howt?vss U > 

C/'d We fourc fet vpon fomcaozen, 

Fdlfi Sixtccne,at lead, mj Lord. 

< 7 rfd And bound them 
Fete No,no,thcy were not bound. 

Valfi You Rogue, they were bound, cuc-y nan of 
them, or I am a lew elfc,an Ebrew lew. 

Getd As wc were fhatin®,fomc fixe or fc jcn frefn men 
fet vpon vs 

Falji Anivnbound the icft j and then come in tbc 
other 

Funce What,fougbtyce with them all f 
Tdfl. All ? I know not what yee call ail but u 1 
fought not with fifiic of them, 1 am -i bunch of P adifh 
if there were not iwoorthrec and filtie vpon pooreoldc 
lack,, then an I no cwo-legg d Creature 
VoM, Pray Heauen, you hauc no: raurthcred feme cC 
them 

Faljl Nay, that’s paft praying for, J haue pepper d 
two of them TwoIamfutelhauepayedjtwoRogucs 
inBuckrom Sutes. I tell thee what, if I tell theca 
Lyc,fpit in my face, call me Horfc thou knowefi my oldc 
word here I lay .and thus Iborc my point, fourc Rogues 
in Bucktom let dtiuc at me. 

Prince Wh 3 t,fourc?rhou fayd (I buttvrojcucmovf 
Pdji, Foure HA,\ told thec fourc i 
Pons, l,I,he faid foure- 

Tfllfi, Thefe foure came all a-frontjand^maineiy th-niR 
at me , '1 made no more adoe, but lookc all them feuen 
points inmyTarguet.tbus 

Punce. Seuen? whythercweicbutfourc.cucnnc 7 
rdfi% InBuckrom. 
pctn. IjfourCjinBuckrom Sutes 
palfh, Seucn,by thefe Hilts, or I am a'Vi'Iasne clfe^ 
?ri« Prethcc let Inm alonc,v;e (I13II hsuc mo.c a”03 
Tdfi DoeftthoahearemCjiBi!'/? 

Prw I and markc thec too, /<ic^ 

^ Doc fojforit IS woi-th the lifiningtoo' tnele 
rule in Buckrom,that I told thec of 
' 7 ‘rm Sojtwo more alrcadie 
Feljt Their Pomtsbcrngbrokeni 
Pom, "Downe fell his Kofe 

-Frf//? Began to gtueroe ground batl f'olbujcdr’c 


tl.cclcucnlpay’d 

Frf/r. Ojuanfiroi.:’ clo,.cn dJuchem men gfcwnc 
out of two b 

Fdjk. Rut as cbcPcuiH would haue it, three mif-bc- 
goticnlCnaucSjin Kendall Greene, c''~c aciry Backhand 
let driuc atmc, foi it wa^ fo di'-uC,! Kthat thou could ft 
not fee thy Hand 

Frm Thefe lyesarelikcthcrarbet that begets them, 
gioffc as aMountamc.’opatjpalpablc A^hy thoa Clay- 
brayn’d Gilts, thoj Knotty pa'cJ rooIc.thouKorfonob 
fccnc grcafic Tallow C"tchi 

Fitifii Wliat,ntt thou mad? eir. t^outrad ? Is not the 
trinb,thcTnnh ? 

prm why, bow cd'ild ft iboii 1 no. ' thclc men in 
Kendall Greene, vvhen'irvvasfo dark c, thou could’ft not 
fccthyHapdi Come.tclUsyoutrcafon ,\liatfay flthou 
to this? 

foul. Comc,youi realbn/^c^yOiirrcafcn. 

Tiljt W hatjVpon compulfion ^ Ko ” ere T at the 
Strappado, or all the Racks m thcWorld, I i.cnid not 
tell you on compulfion Glue you a rcafbn on compulfi- 
£?n? It ReafonswcrcasplcniicasBlack bcftic .Iwould 
giuc no man a Rcafbn \ pon compulfion,]. 

Pun He be no longer guilcicof this fime. This fan- 
guincCov’ard.this Bed j)tcfrcr,thi3 Horf-bacL-brcal cr 
this hugcHill of ricfh, 

,Fttlfl. Av/ayyouSnriicIingjyouTIfc-skin.youdricd 
Neats tongue. Bullet p){Tell,youflockc fifti Oforbrc.h 
to rttcr, \V hat is like thee? You Tailor: y ard,^ ou fhee th 
you Bow-cafe, you vile fiandmg tuckc, 

Trm, Well, breath a»while,und then to’t againc and 
when thou haft tyr’d thy felfc in bafe conipanfcus, Lcatc 
me fpeake but thus, 

"Tom, Marlclarkf. 

Trm Wctwojfaw you fourc fee on fourc andbol’nd 
chcm,and vJcrcMafters ofthcir Wealth mark now how 
oplaincTalcniallputyoudownc. Thtndidv c two, fet 
onyoufoirCjtndvntbaword, outfacd you from your 
prize, and haue it yea,3nd can (hew it you in thcHoufe 
And FdJlrJfe,yo\i caned your Guts away as nimbly, with 
asquickc dcxtcrinc,md roared formcrcy, and ftillraniie 
androar’djas cucrlhcardBull.Calfc. 'Whata Slaucart 
thou, tohackc thy fword as thou haft done, and then fay 
itWBSinfighr What trick’ v hetdcuiccl? what ftarting 
bole canft thou now find out-to hide thec from tins open 
end opparain (hamc ? 

Pomes Come, lei's hearclackc - What Iricl'c baft 
thou now ^ 

Tel Ikncw yeas well ashcthitmadcyc Whyhcarc 
y croy Mafters, was it for me to I ill the Heire apparant? 
Shou'd I tumc vpon the true Prince? Why, thou 1 noweft 
I am as valiant as H’rciilts but bcv^arc Infiind*-, the Lion 
will not touch the true Prince InftindVisagrcatmattcr 
I wnsaCowardon Inftindl I ft-iellthinkc the better 
my felfc,andthee,ducingmylife I, for a valiant Lion, | 
nnd thou for a true Prince But Lads, I am glad you haue j 
th'Mony HoftcfTe.clap to the doores watch tonight,! 
pray to morrow Gallants, Lads,Boycs, Harts ofGold, 
nil the good Titles orpellG vfhipcon.ctoyou Whatr* 
fiiallvicbe merry? flial! we haue a Play extempory. | 

Pr,r. Content,and the argument {hall be, thy tuning j 
away* 

Fd Ajtomo'softhat Hrff,andr’.ou'oue^f‘’i:, j 

S 'cr /Jojicjje, 1 

Bofi, My Lord, ibe Prmcc ’ 

?ir” 
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I Tt n How POW tpy iady thv Hafl *Ts 4 v hat f*^ 1 

thoutoire? 

Muryreylo d tb rei^aNetsIemnefilie 
Couttaidoorewouwffeakcwitfiyou bseiaje he 
comet ftomycurFaih«r 

Frbt Gjoehjmaimocbajwjll make hoiaRoy U 
•tiirrandfendhimbackeaga nctomy Mother 
iv*^ Whietnimercffnanuhce* 

BM< Anoldroati 

Tahvfh cdothCnujt cou'ofl'uIJedatMidni^h ? 
ShilUguehtcnhis nfwere^ 

Fm Pr«hecdae/«V 

Fdfjf FaHbandHcJcndfifnpactng- Lxt ^ 
Pr/ ce No v Sits you foii\,Ve f ic {odd you 
PetSf fa iid you S^rJ I yoauthjorstoa yoj ranne 
awayrpoa inRinft j you wiU not touch ih true Ptmc 
00 fie 

Bsrd. 'Faith Tram whenl fawothersturo 
Prtf» Tell nee now m eameft hoHcimipAljl pt 
Sword To hichi 

fito WhyhehacVtilA uhhuDa gerandfaidhc 
viouldiwcaretruthoutof EftjjU'td bu (leewculdcnale 
youbelecu tctaidonen gh ndperf ad dritodoe 
thslike 

Sard YManJiotieTtleoutNofeswithSpear gr (T 
cotnakethera bleed andthen to beflubber our garments 
vviihltjandliiVeareitwasthe blood of cruemtn Idtd 
that 1 did netthii feuenytnea before 1 blj*!!: to hcaie 
hit tnonftrous deuieet. 

Frb) OVdlatne ihoutlole^aCupofStekc eigb 
teeneyenesag e andweret lenc/i nthebarner and 
ccerfineethoahadb ulht e ten pore thou hadft Ere 
andfwordonrtyfide nd yetthouranJlaw/ t/bac 
xaRinShadn thou for it^ 

'Xteri. My Lard doeyoufeethe'’ Mreort? do jeo 
behold tbereEshal uont? 

Trbi Idoe 

Srfr/ Wh tthinbeyoutheyporeoJ? 

Frin Ho L uett and cold Futfet 
FatJ Choicf myLofd « fighcIytaLei 
CPrn No if tightly ta’ eo Halt'^ 

E teTfA^Jltp 

Heereeora at anefireJ^ hee ccametbarebone Hot 7 
nownwfwectCteatUTc of Bcmbafl howlcn^jiatag 
/<rr;^ mce thou fivr (1 rhme o vne Knee ? 

Fslfi Myownel nee? cnlwatabsutihyycer $ 
(//rf/^IwainotanEjpleiTalerr m theVVafle, J could 
hau crept mtoanyAldermaniTbumbe Ring aplague 
of f ghm^ and gtiefe it blowei man vp like aBladder 
Therea vilUnous Nevves abroad heere was Sir //» 
Trfjfi myoutFatbet yoismuT goetoiheCo rt m 
th Morning Thef ircmadfellowofiheN’otth P/rw 
nd bee of Wales that gaueeytfiw w the Batlmado 
andmadeAtf j 5 rCu<k W andfworetheDcujllh stroe 
Lle^e manTpontheCtoCe of a. Welch hooic vvhata 
plaguccallyouhim? 

P rt O C 

T^tfi Owen O vea the fame and hia Some in Lavt 
tA/ r/;Wff aodold i and the {prighdy 

Sc t of Sc isi V tegU that runnea a Hoife b eke vp a 
Hill perpendictila 

P n- Heeihat ide tl yhtpeedeandwithaPiflo’l 
’illiaSpa \ Pying 
/■<»//* Youh u hit t 


Frh Sodid beneu rtheSp rrow 
Te^r Well, that Rafcall h ibgocdrh tt J 1 rn bjs 
b ewinnottume 

Prut Why JtbscaRarcal/srithoutheo tonrayfthjn 

rofottonniOj,? 

AH fe ba fc«CyeCuc&fff)bjtafcotbfer '1 
neibtdgeafoot 
frrt Yes// ^eTpenififllnfl 
FrtW Igr ntyevponmllinft WeilTi eisthereioo, 
ndon c^furii and a thou*" d blew Csppes note 
»*'r«/fn'itQolneawaybyNiQlt itiyFatl tiBeadii 
turr dwhiiewichthcNeMes youtnayfanyLl dnow 
atcheapeainmkinghfackteir 

PcTTh niislike fiberceonieahotSunaeandthis 
oitdl bulfettingh !d wee {hill bayMudea head* as 
the/buy H h nayltsbyth Hundreds 

FAfff Sych Maffe Lad thou fay fltfu iiisMewee 
fliilt haue good tradmgthacvray Bur tell ne//<«/ art 
nntthouh mbleafeard? thou beint* He re appatan^ 
couldthcWo idpiekethee out three fuch Enemyes a 
pun asthai FiendPirt^i^ chaiSpiricPrry anj that 
Oeuilltj^ dertrf AreDott'*eu hctrible afraid? D th 
not ihybroodtht Hat >t? 

Frv Nctatvhit lUelefomeof bfi HinSi' 

F t7 Well thon wilt be h tnbleehidJe tonjerov; 
when ihou eommetl to thy Father af ihcu doe loueme 
ptafl lean anfwetf 

Jrm T> e thou (land fortryraihersnles min ntc 
Tponihepari eu1 rsef my L fe 
Fnjf Shall I? content Tl Chayre ffiall bee tnj 
Stare* th* Da^germy Seep r ard this Cufliion my 
Cfowne 

Free ThySratcjJtsJien foraloynd Sioole thyCci 
d nSeeptet fora Leaden Dagger t,nd tbyptecwui nth 
CrownetorapittifuIIbaMC ov ne 
P/ff Well andthefire fCrac b tiotqu teontef 
thee now (halt thonbemojed Giue mea CupofSacke 
totnaVenimeeye looketed e that imaybe t ughti 
1> uewept forlmufirpealeinpalton aiadlwilldoei 
I KingC miff ttine 
P W 11 heere 1 my Leg e 
F Iff Andheerc jmyfpteeh fl ndordeNobi me 
This iseateHcnt fpotc yf iih 
F /fl Wccpecoi fweKQucene foruicHirQtearea 
aicT ne 

U f’ fe O the r iheril aw hec Loldes hi* coun e 

DSnee? 

f4//*F rGodifalcLord conueymyiR.(iriillQ_ H 
Forteiresdoefio thell ud gaieaorJ ereyc? 

Vjlf Ora e hedoihit slikecrcofthcfcharlotty 
Player aseutrlfee 

FAlfl Peacegood Pmr pot peacegoodTitklebra nc 
Wtny Idoenotonelym r ell where thou fpe deft thy* 
tune bucaffb ho vthouart aecen panied F rthougn 
i! eCamo n1( tie more it Is t oden tl efafieritgtowes 
yefYoueh ihemoreitiawaffed the fooner « wearer 
1 bon atrmy Sonne Thauep tly thy Moth is Word 
patilytnyOp m n but chiefcly av 11 n us tticke ot 
ihIneEye andaf iilhhangng fthynether Lippe th t 
doth arrant me If then th ube Sonne to mee heere 
I cifiibepoini why being Son ctome uit thou f 
p y lied at? Shill the buff d Sonne of Heauen prooes 
MkIkt sndcateSlack be ryes^aqueft 01 ^ tobec 
3 kt ShalltheS nne of England pr ueaTh ft- and 
talc^ife ? aqueftio tobeaikt There s thin 
//4n7,vlichvhouhaltofenh ard fanditiiknovneto 
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J'feff His Letters bearcs liis niindc,not I his minde. 
Wor 1 prethcetell me,dothheJccepchisBcd ? 

He aid, my Loid/ourc day cs ere I fee forth . 
find atthe time of my departure thcncc, 

He was much fear’d byhis Phyfician. 

v/iT ilvyouW cheBatcof time had fiiftlrccnc whole. 
Etc he by (Ickncflc had bcene vtfited : 
ilishealth wasmeuer better worth then now. 

Bot^ Sicke now^ aroopc now’ this fitknes dothinfcdl 
Thcver/Life blood of our Entcrprife, 

Tis carchinghithcr,cuen to our Campci 
Hewntes me here,tliacinW3rd fichaefTc, 

Andthat his friends by deputation 

Could not fo fooae be draw iic nor did he tliinke Itrmcct, 

7 o lajr fo dangerous and dcaro a trulf 

On any Souk tcnmu d,but onhisowncj 

Yet doth he gmcvsholdaduertikmcntt 

Thai with ouLfroaUconiunelioti we ffiould on^ 

To fee hblvForiuneijs difpoi’d to -vs? 

For, as hcwfitcrithcreisno quaih ng now, 

Becauie thcJimg is ccttamclypoflcft 
Of aUourpurpofeslWhariay-yQutou ? 

War, Your fathers /kLncnc is a mayme ro'vs. 

A petillousGafh averyLitnmclopcoir; 

And yet,miaitb,ai:iS3Wchis prclcnt.'yMnii 
Seemes more then wcJhallfiriae it. 

W etc it good.ro fet the estadl walcW' ill out IblCs 
All atoncCafl ? To fctforich a maync 
On thcdicchazard of^oneadoabtfull hourc. 

It wctchot good Tor therein (hould vie rcadc 
The'verjHBotcaaiejand.fhcStialeofHiipej 
The%ei7rLvft,the very irtorofl Bounsi 
Of allourfotuines. , 

Faith, andf. wee rfioutf. 

Where now rcmauiesiffivcct. rcuetITtiib 
We mk^ jioldly^/ieiJl^YEOti theJiopc 

OE vdaaua to comci'T’i 
jAxoniForcofT:erjrcmcmfl!ues5t«hTf» 

Bot^. AKimticuaTrSj4l-l0me rQ{l}si.,vnto, 
TfnliatihcDfcuilLandJiIrfchancelooliebigge 
VptiathcLMaydenh.eadoFourAffaircsi. 

^■lirv'BhTryeSrwzsiOdyoucEathErdiahtbccncJicrc! 
rbe O laJicre-andHi-ire pf oucAttempa 
BtookesiiotlnniKQri 1 twTUbe thoughetr 
Byfo,»e,ibatJvno\vTiot-Bthy heJiraAi ly, 
Thatwffedomc^oyalt' cjandjnecre diflika 
Of out'proccedmgs.LcpuheFarle from Kentft 
j AndiluukeJhoW fuch an apprcheniiotl 
I May turnethct\ dcof fcatefullTaftiotr, 

Aiidbreentra Lindeef quelh onlirour can fb y 
FopwcILTauTmswywce o£ihc.ofFring fide, 

MuIUtcJp calotsfe fKunilitlSla tb'itrement, 
Ap^’fLop-IlIii^taMcsjCueTy loop^from vihcnco 
I Thcipe ol'rcafoiuuay prieiifvpen vsTi 
I T uis’abfcncetiSytncr'f athcr, dravves a Cti'iSincj 
I Tliatilif vesahEiiguouata kmdc jcf fiare, 

I iliforsmoi dteamfi^' 

I VaiP 'Tc'Uia-’ay,ac.too Farttr* 

^ ratlirr ©Sinssijljcnccjrniltfc'tliis -vre r, 

! IfltndSia.linitrand mo-'e grcacOpinirii, 

I AjSr"c£T)arcn:aT ou' great, Enterpnze," 

I Tl&irir'tli5'ETLl'’.w'cre here foi men muftilunke, 

0 j£'VJSv£lVaBt.his:hclrcrcan make a H ead i 

1 iaSSi.lkagainfrthc'Kmgdomc , Withhis herpe, 
r Xkjutlj flho c.c;tu'iiejc topfic-fjiuy downe , 

I Yet ■'1 ' g,Qiai.^U,yc;LaUoi«:jwjut5;a^^ 


Benign As heart can thinkc • i 

There is not fuch tv ord Ipokcof m Scotland, 

At this Drcamc of f care. > 

jfr ter Sir Ibc/Mni Fen cr 

!Hoey Mv Coufin Fen,e/t,Vt cicomc by my Soule, 
J^ent Pray God my newes be w oith a welcome, Lord. 
The Earle of Wcllmcrlandjfcuen thoufand flrong. 

Is marching Jiithrr-wards, With Princc/cb» 

Noliarroc whacmorc? 

Fir» And furrher, I hauc Icarn’d, 

’ The Kingl imfclfc m perfon hath fi-c fortli. 

Or hiihct-wards intended Ipccdily, 

Wuh flrongand miplitic prcDaranon. 

Hei[^. He fliall be welcome xoo- 
Whcic i« lus Sonne, 

The nimblc-footcd Mad-Cap,Ptmce of Wales, 

And his Cumr3dcs,thatu,.rt the Wdrjd afidc, 

And bid It pafic? 

Berr Airfurnflit^allin Armcej ' 

AH plum’d likcZllridgeSjtliati.ith thcWindn 
Bayted hkcEagIcSjhauing 13*^017 bath d. 

Glittering inGoldcn Co’atcs.liLc JmagC', 

As full offpitlc as the Moncth of May, 

And go'gcous as theSunneat Mid-furomcr, 

Y7anton as youjhlull Goatcs,i/ildc3s yqungBulIj, 

I fawyoungf/en^vyithhlsBcueron, 

His CuflirS on his thrghc?,gallantly aroi’d, 

Ri(c from the ground hke feathered cTI/wotj, 

And viultcdLwivh fuch cafe into his Scar. 

As if an Angcll dropl downt from the Clouds, 

To turnr^and winde ? Eerie Feguft'J 

And wiccliiheWotld villhNpblcHcafemanDup'* 

Hotfp hJomDrc,noniorc, 

Work then tncAunncrnAlarcTii 
This prayfcdocKnourifli Agues ' Ittfhertrcomc. 
T-hcjrcomclikcSaciificcsjnthcirlrjmmc, 
Andtothcfirc-cy’d Maid of ftnaakle Watte, 

Al' hDijOUd blccdiugjWilhiecnftcrahc'ij., 

7 nc ma) fl’allotihis Altaclitl? 

Ypitathcrarcs j.iblood, J,amtin fire,* 

Id hcarcibjs ricbarcprizallns fo niglg 
Andyetnotoutsi Conic, \ nuctaUcitiy Horfe, 

W hois t 6 ’bcarcin]c:UtuCrt,rhuntlcr-Do)t, 
AganRihcbofomc-of thtpiineCof Wales, 

B -r^rfta Ir-"r/,Ihall3ioj;9urfcto Horfe 
lvIcctc,andnerrpart,tilloDQdrpp-dDWhcACo3rr£Lf 
Objthat Gh dc;»-er_v,£tc.tDmc^ 

I'Y) Tlic-e, smoicnc iVes P 
I learned in \.Vorcefter,as I rode alonp-, 

He'eadnot draw his PoV. Crjthis fourcticne'daycc, 

i)ajp^, IhaijS thcjwoill Tidings! that) i'’hcareoi 
yet. 

mr T b/ my. jaiih.tliai'bcarts a froHy fotlhdi, 

Ho:j^ What may the Kings wholcrBattaile rcicli 

Yn.o> 

Ffl*.' To thirty thoufand. 
flee Forty let It be. 

My Father and G/fwdoirerbeSngboth aw’ii ^ 
Th*powresofvs,may teruefogreatadaj, 
Comc.lctvstakca mjfierrpccdily 
Dooincfday snccrc, dycalljdycmepiy.' 

Dew Talkenorolnying lamout offcare 
Ofdeathjor deaths hard, tor this onthalfey care 

F vf mt OriresB 
Scerit 


TheBtrJlTartcfKtntHeniytlieFomh dy 


ScitnaSeutida 


* iZerisl^h 

tFaffitf^SgetttieebcforetoCouentty fillmei 
BottleofSi koucSoul(!ittjfii»!lrair«hthrough wecle 
toSotton cop WltoNiglit 
'Stri Willyoagi«tncMan«yOptiine2 
f*n Lsyout hyoot 
“BtrL This Bonle mikei an Angell 
Fit^f Andifiuloe ukettforthylaboar andifit 
(E kctvcentie takeiheroall IleanfweTetheCojnage 
Bid my lieutenant Ttt meeteme at iheTownca end 
’Btri 1 mil CapUioe faTCwe!! Exit 

Taljf If 1 be not afliam d of tny Sould ri lama 
fowet-Coraet 1 hauetnif aid the KlngiPxeffedam 
nibly Ihauegot inescl ange ofahuadeed and fifcie 
Soddie^ tbte hondred audodde Pounda IptePecne 
oooebutgoodMoufe holder* YeositoiSonaei cngQite 
meoutcontrafledBitchelert fuchaahad becneaikd 
iniceontheJlanet ruchaComraodic eorwarmeflaact 
athadailieuehearetheDeuiIl as a Orurntne fueb tt 
feaie the report ofaCaliueft oifetbenanruck Foote 
brahuttmilde Dueke IpretltnenanebutrucbToftes 
xnd Butter vtitb Means In tneir Bellyes tiobicgerthen 
Pimieiheads an^theyb ue bought outtheirfetulccs 
Andnow tnywbole Charge coriSfliof Aueieofr Cor 
ponls>LiententBuGeotIen3enof Conpames SUuet at 
tagged IS LMx^rm in the painted Cloth inhere the Clot 
tooiDo^gMlickedhlsSotei indfuch atindeeditte 
oenfrSewd/er* butd f eardedtnjBftSenJjnpmen youn 
gnSeanes to yeuoser Srotbert teuolted Tappers and 
Oftlett Trade faloe th Cankers of a eatme World and 
loogPeiee ten etimei tiiotrdit*henorable ragged 
itieaanold faedAncienr andf ehhauef rotiltrf the 
toomes oftt em that haue bought out tbear feruieea that 
yea would thinke that 1 bad a nuudr -d and fiftle totter d 
Prod gills lately ceineftom Swine keeping fromeaiing 
OnffirandHutker A road fellowmec roa on the way 
and told me 1 had i sloaded all the Gibbets and prcilthe 
desdbodyes Nonehathfernefuebakar Crov cs tie 
Bocinateb through Couennywltbthem that a flat. Nay 
and the Villaines march wide betwtxr the legges as if 
theybadGyncfon fotindeede Ihadibemolijoftbem 
am of Prif n. There i not aShirt and a balfe m all my 
Corepaays ondthehalfeSbiniscvtoN pkinttackiio 
gnber and throwni oaerthe /hottlJcri i ke a Heralds 
Coat without lleeoes aud the Shirt to fay the truth 
fiolne fiomtnyHoR of S Albones or the Red Nole 
IiiDe*keeperofDiuimty But chat sail one iley I findc 
lirajea enough on eirery Hedge 

Enter the Briaee dadibeLirde/ffeJim rind 

f c_ Ho vnowBtwneAscVho vnotvQoilt? 

f {f?MVhatHi//Hownowm d Wag wbataDeu 11 
doAifawinWiTw ckfti e? Myg od Lord of Weft 
taeilandji'cryyoumetcy I thought yourHon urbadaU 
teady beene at Shrewsbury 

jFauhSir/<ilw tiin re then tune tha I ec 
jWe andyoutoo butiny Powers ate there alreadie 
TheK glcauKllyou lookcsfotTiall wemuflaway 
all to Night 


ftjf Tut neuerfeaceme lam as vigilant as aCit to 
fle*leCteamc 

Pmee Zthiaketofleal Crcameindeed (orthythef: 
b thalreadiemadethteButter bBCtellme /<r ^vrhef 
fellowei are tbefe that come after 2 
Fx/J{ MnefT/mme 
Fmet I did neuet feefuch pitafull Rafcati 
Fxl^ Turtut good enough to tolfe foode forPow 
det foodeforpot det theylefillaPic aswellasbcttcr 
tulhtaan moriallinen nton Ilmen 
ff Jim I batSit/i&ff methinkettheyar feccdi r 
poore and bare too beggarly 
r^JI Fa:th for their pouenie Iknownotwheteihey 
had that | and for theu batenefTes I am fti c they oeuer 
leamdthatofme 

Bniue Vo 1 !e b e fwemc TnlefTe you call three finger* 
ontheRibbesbatc Bisftira makebafte Prrry is already 
lathe field ^ 

r What lithiKIngencamp d? 

IS /Iff* Hte u Sirdrhtf Ifearewe Bull flay too 
long 

FalJI VelltothelittetcoJofaFray andiheb gin- 
nio^ofaFcaft EtsaduUfi^hcer andakeeneGt.eP 
Arrow 


Scmia Term 


<f erHet^arn e Jitr itrJ 

lerai 

h*t^ WfeleJightwjihluintoFJjghr 
n$Tt Jt may not be 
Dev^ Yougiuehijjiiheosdujniage 
XJtr Not a whit 

WhyfiyycafoMeo’Mh netforioppJy? 
Xlem Sodoewee 

H Hsliceicain ours Is doubtfun 
tfere CoodCoufinbeidui d (line act tonight 
Vtn VoeooiTrtyVord 

YoudoeuotC unfailewell 
You fpeake it out of feare and told heart 
Vem Doemenofiander OsiTgihr hymyLife^ 

And I dare well maistaine it with ny Life, 

Ifwell tefpefledHonotbidro on 
1 hold at little counfa’Te with weake fcate 
A youtnyLordot nySeoethatthisdaylu 
yeeitbefwetomorrotviniheBat ell^ 

Wl chorvifearer 
Dnvf Yeaortonig^" 

Z/ent Content 
» jf Tonight fyj 
"UtTn Com come rtirsynothe 
I wonder much bei gm ofiuchgteatlcadinga.you»rc 
That you r te fee not what imped tnents 
Pragb fkeoureipedjtioB terra neHorfe 
Of B»y Coufin PV wrsaren tyetcomcTp 

Y ucvncklesrcTrj?c«Hotfecamelnittod3y, 

And DOW their ptideand metcall is afleepe 
The rrosragewjtbhardl bourtamca ddoll 
Thai not a Horfe it halfe thehalfe of hinf Ife 
Het^ SoaretheHotfesoftheEuetme 
Ingenerallio m^bated andbrougbtlow 
Ibe becierpart of outs are fuHof reft 

f ; yew The 


r 


o 
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yr-syff.iThc nuirtfacr oi the Sitrg cs-ceadccli our; . 

Bor Godi faleiCoufin.ftay nil all come jo, 

I?’/ XfUTiJc' Co>-’'ds' n Prritj, Enter Sif 
fFnhcr 'Blurt, 

i conJgTvlt'fr gratiouroffcrs from thcKm", 
Ifyoa wuchfafe nichcaring,and refpeft. 

fTctJJfj Wclcome.Sir TFnlta Tltm 
And would toGod you were ofourdetcrminanon 
Someof vsloueyou well i and cuen thofe fomc 
Enule your great dcfcruings,and good name, 
Becaufeyouatenot of ourquahtic. 

But (land agalnft vs like an Encmie 

"IBlnMt.^d Heauen defendjbut ftill I uiotild fland fo, , 
Solongasoiirof Limits and true 'Rulcj 
yoafiandagamftanoynted Maicftic* 

But to my Charge, 

The King hath fcntrdlmQW 

The nature of your Gricfes,a»’d whereupon 

You conuirc from the Breftof Ciuill Peace, 

Such b old HoftiUtie, teaciiing hi s d utious Land 
Audacious Ctueltie. If thatthcKmg 
Haue any way your go o d D eferts forgo t, 

Which he-confclTeth to be manifold, 
HebidsyounamcyourGticfcSjandwitliallfpced 
You.(hall haueyourdcfiresivsith inrercft, 

AndPardon abiblute for your fclfe, and thefe. 

Herein mis-led,by your fuggcfrion. 

HotJ^ The King isLindc 
And well wee know; the King 
Knowes at what tim, to promifCjWhen to pay. 

My Father, my Vnckle^and my fclfe. 

Did giuehim that fame Royaltic he wcares • 

And when he was not fisc and twcotic (Irong, 

Sicke in the Worlds regard,-wretchcd,and lov 
Apoorevnmindca Out-laWjfneakinghomc, 

My Father gaue him welcome to the fliote 
And when hebeard him Cwcarc.and vavvto God^ 
HccsmebutcobeDukc of Lancafier, 

To fue bis Liuenc;and begge his Peace, 

With teares of Innocenciejand tcarmes of Zcalc ; 

My Father, in kindc heart and pitiymou’d, 

Swore him afliflance.and perform’d it too 
NoWjWhen the Lords and Batonrof the Realrae 
Perceiu’d Northnmberlrnd did Icane to him. 

The mote and Icffe came in with Cap and Knee, 

Met him inBoroughs, Cities, Villages, 

Attcndedhim onBndgcs, flood in Lancs, 

Layd Gifts before him, proffer d him their Oathes, 

Gaue him their Heire3,as Pages followed him, 

Eucn at the hcclcs.in golden multitudes. 

He prefently.as GreatneCTc knowes it fclfe. 

Steps mra little higher then his Vow' 

Made to my Father, whilchis blood was^pootc, 

Vpon the naked (horc at Raucnfpurgh 
And now (forfooth) takes on him to reforme 
So nc ccrtameEdifts^and’fbmcflrait Decrees, 

That lay too heauie on the Common-wealth, 

Ctyes out vpon abufcs,(ecmcs to weepc 
Oucr his Countries Wrongs and by this Face, 

This feemingBrow of luHice.did he winne 
The hearts of all that hcc dm angle for. 

Proceeded fiirthcr,'Cutmcoff theHcads 
Of all the rauotitcsjlhat rhe abfent Kmg 
I In deputation lefr behinde him hetre. 


Wnen hee was pcrfc" all in the Infh W>rrc. 

^ Tlmt, Tucjlccmcnottohcarcxhfc., 

Uoijfi. Then to the point. . 
Infliorttimcafrcrjhccdcpos’dthcKing, 

Soone after that,depnu’d hitnof his Life i 
And m thcnecl of that.task’f thewholc Snt'* 

To make that v/orfc,fufF«’d hi» Kinfman OUrrehy 
Who IS, if eucry Owner wereplac’d, 
TndcedchiiKing,tobccngag*dinWalcs, 

There, without Ranfomc,tolyc forfeited : 

Difgrac’d me inmyhappicViftotics,/ 

Sought to intrap me by intelligence. 

Rated my Vncklcfromthe Counccll-Eoorcl, 

Inrage difmifs’d my Father from the Court, 

ErokcOath onOath, committed Wrong on Wrong, 
And n conclufionjdtouc vs to fcckc cue 
This Head of fafctic, and witln]I,topnc 
IntohisTitlc the which v\ cc findc 
Too indircfl, for long continuance. 

Shall Ireturncthis anfwcriQ llicKing? 

Heijp l<!otfo,Siv rtn/ter. 

Wcc’lc with-draw a mIiiIc : 

Goa to the King, and Jet there be Impawn’d 
Some futctic for a fafe rcturnc againe, 

And in the Morning early fiiall my Vncklc 
Bring himourpurpofc. andfofarct ell, 

Blnnt, I Would you would accept of Grace and Lou'j 
fliftjp, Andtmaybc.fowccfhjll,^ 

Pray Heauenyou doe. T*", vr. 


Sesna 


£nta the Anh-Btfhe^ o/rcr]^*,(*vd Str BiiJjeJ 

Jirch Hic,good Sn/lffcl e'l,hcw this fcaledBicn. 
Withwingcdhaflctothc Lord Marfhall, 

This ro roy Coufin Scrcojc, and all the reft 
Towhora they oredirefted. 

If you knew hov/ much they doc import:. 

Youwould makehafie 

SirMteh MygoodLord,! gucfTcihcir tenor. 
^rch Like enough you doc. 

Tomorrow, good S\rMichcU,\s i day. 

Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 
Muft bide the touch. For Sir, at Shrewsbury, 
Aslamttulygiucntovndcrfland,' 
ThcKmg.withmighiie and qmck-rayfed pov/cr, 
Mcctes with Lord Hrtiryc andlfcarc.S rMtchtllj, 
What with the fickneflc of Northumlerland, 

Whofc Power was in thefitft proportion j 
And what with Oivtn Gkadoreers abfcncc ilic’cc^ 

Who with them was rated firmcly too. 

And comes not in,ouer-rurd by Prophecies, 

I fcarc the Pot/er of Percy is too v\ cake. 

To wage an inftant tryall with the King 
Str Mich Why,tDy good Lord, you need not fearej 
There is IDorcglasfinA Lord t^iertm.tr, 

^rch No,cJ}Ar//wfns not there 
Str Tilie But there is Mordale.jPtrrc; ,LDrd Urrij ?^r/ 
And there is my Lord of Worcefler, 

ArdaHead of gallant Warrior', 

Noble Geutlemcu, 

uirrhj J[ 




I r 
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t/!rch Av^fot^^cis bj >«tJeI nijhiJidrinr 
■j-{i5fpccullheido‘‘»Ilth Li. dtecethcri 
yl- r rtofWa’ft Lord/*' ofLantincr, 

TheN bi \V r^nnland andwjtl leZ/lnf 
A dm yro cComuaJmTTJe rrera 
O enm on » dcommndn Armci 

/ D nottwL fd J^OisIlbcwe lo fcid 

^rcL Ibo /3f?Ycxr“ uJI ihtofrirr 

Andiopr Srd 

F rifUrdrfri^tinu no etcti r ng 
D r-t! iT fi »ro r- I enranrt otiI i»i 


D r-t! iT fi Jj'o r- I enranrt otiI i»i 

Ffltb h il heard foar Cen'' dftJC 

AniTibu WiftdoTstotnalenronpipa nflhinj 

ThttcT rema\cl (I 1 r^jjowrrcaf: n 
Tooi fF« 3 dfjfafcitrll 
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A3'!0in>"s S-miPrimt 


far/r h Tt-jf Pr-n i hall * tfhttt a 

to a) etnu"* Strife! a £ »Ar 
A-JitJ. 

K ^ aadfyi^ *'r*"eb g, xto^is 

\bo cTon * J tbedajflooleifa. 

/ih id e I"* f 
Pi^Mh S 1 T e% » *e 
DoAp’iyt*- ■inJXfntah»,orpc'’» 

iO A-dwhisholIo' whjT I ntnelcau**! 
Fon7i»Tmp6n v4it> Irnrdijf 
n *n*n«ihU 1 f Jl'*! 1 S f 

rusoJii*) eufeta fed tothofeihatvr a 

^fTny r -»/ 

£ f /“ rr 

} itnyLorderWoin I? Tiirotvv'll 
Tnatyj* dlfhouIJmeeiYj enfochteannfi 
00 Airow's,® f*' l«-ih 0 o cttjdoartan 
/adrud Yi ^-{fe flute3'‘eT' befofPeje; 

T ciulbeuxpJd} ila trger JeS:«I«i 
Tbiiino reU wyLotd^Jyiinot^ ell 
\Vl tfa/voaioit? Willyojtga neTnlmt 
« Th-jchoil thiroeef U aW rredWine? 

And fgc!;, m thiicbedient 0:be a^iinc 
\\hneyoudid£ioe4''aitcardom, allli^hl 
Andbe morearti* ’ MdMeKori 
Aptodj^ie fFnrrandsPo ifrt 
Ofh b Ih ifchcefe loih vnbo»reTj“«? 

fPa Hear me my Lie e 
Icpti: ne own pan, 1 could be well content 
100 Top- ihcLaere dofmytire 
Wtihquirthoures to^J,dontotcO 
Ihauenotf ugbtthedayof;bjd Hike 
K 'Youhan notfou hut howco-B«1t tl.en? 
P4l Reb Uionraymliiswiy aouhef undit 
I' P Cl ewet peace 

JjO Itpl aadyouthi icfiy totorn yaurlool j 

OfFauour fr mmySJfd andaHaurKoufe 
JLfidyecItruOremcmbeTyoumyLotd 
Wevv re;l^fir0 anddeateflcfyoorriieiiJj 
Pory -ijtnyOag); ofOfTiced dibreake 
lAn '■‘^‘‘nie anHp f* ddayandnigl t 

Tomeet youoath odkifTcyourr d 


\M cnjftyajwerei jphcc ardnaecciwi 

Nothin g fa flfong andforcui ate ai]{ 

fRSIi jS^j myCfotaer rdhi Sorn 

Tbatbr wgT> uloraes db Idlyddcis t,s yt 

Thecfanj,ctoftf etia-e V u ftyore toti 

Andj QcldrYcaetl tOa haiLT real! q 

Thatyondidnoih | efpjrpofe (,airU theState 

Jwfji ir nofunher tJjtnyoornrw flrerl^r, 2 A 

TTTfca c rCont DoVed m^ofl incincr* 

Todii VkTtwar out d iDutinfh nip eg 

ItrainddowneForturTT' owiJnpcnyo-fbejtf 

AndfuchaP udofCteit. clTclell^yov jqq 

WhatmtJictfh Ipewla xtthth abfert Kin„ 

WhattrUSthe mu leiofNintoniine 

II efens ngf Tra ffii**afyoahadbo*B 

Aftft’cc tut u U ide*t‘*jl eldth Kirj 

SoI.jn-1 tIeWocVyliiflaV itrei 

Tlialll iTn ■’and Jrrpot h-ndcid 

A Jftfl*n0‘iafeatre of fuead a jpe , 

lojtookec” ciicntoberx.leVlYx ooJ 

Tog Cl! jn f Ilf ay T ) rhio 

r^'ig yewrOathtoriaiD aOrr 

An uc«nj,ffJ^Ti yojvtdtiro 

Atilat nt;— tfrgoUi Cu ko\ e 0 ! 

\fethihe ottN'O 

CttvrLyoutret’incjtologte tab Ike 200 

Ihat ct-eo cnt L clc artnoico-t reteyoori^br 
rpt fci c offtalla Yin tC \ it r irbi m g 
\ ti/aeiflf t iinliftyfie to/ly* 

OatofycwtfpS le iHir tf ntHeaf 
WhcTtoyt elfasJoy' ' *by( hrt: 2o0 

Atyooyo tfelfe hau fsrgdagairfiy urte^ 
J|;g»ftkindc»fate cinpcteuiceJ tenter 
AndrioU iono''aUfaiJta dttcila 
Savon wrihyen^jtte tetpitte 
Xa TIHfiJ p»ln erdeyeaha eatnuat i 
PiodalmdatMatVetC outirnd nO hei 
ToficeiheGatfEcnte^lUbtll on 

\ iih feme Die tor thatoaypU feth cxe 300 

Offiell CSangToci ard ro rc Di^eorte t ^ 

\\lu bgape and mla the Elba V t the rex n 
Olltitlyb vlj Kn«s lent 
Aninrurryrt idJnrmrfljonx^ 

Socluxa er cole ra Tolm, iT "cau^ 1ft 

Nermoo yRe^qa ijl «in foratl^ 

Ofpelt mellhaaoclc and nfal oa> 1ft 

pr InbJjD>^Atm ea ilu elim nyafonic J50 
Shillpay^iSc clyrorihli nceiontet 
lfoncci*wy a^nem tthl l TeUyeerNephex 
Tbel* nee TW 1« doth ioyne^SjJ) Ilthcwetli! 

Inpra fcof/ftnyrere F^v Hop 
n lipterenientetptiicfetoIFhxl d 
I t^t ottlunke abriuetGcmlenan, WO 

Kfareaflur^ralfanr g fmorg TaluntVO g 
MotedatingotmoieboM mawahue^ 

Togtaccthtjlat er Age ithN bledcedi 
roftnxoa t ImayIp ak itrotnyfliime 
1 hacp aTinantbecne i Oiuafty ,_a 

Ilea Jjed ihaee untm : os 
Yetihitbcrorcrey Fall eriM tOy 
lame aeentibaths&all taXeiheodd a 
J2fhU great oame andeOiirutioa. 

) Aid ' tafaue the blood mi ei heefide 

I TiyfottunevJixbhitn IruSingleFighi 

AtidPrnKofWalesroiiacxYCTfnceftaef aOO 
Albeit corfidtiatloniinfint 


iOJ-COJ- Hh 


fiOi-(O)- 4/< 


‘^Q 


he Ftrfi "Pavt o/I{mgBenry ibefo^inL 


50 


DotnolicaEainft icjNo good Worftct.no, 
Wcbucoipeople well , eucn tliofe wcloue 
tharaie-ffiiflcd vpon your Coufins pari • 

I Bothhe, and they, and you ; yca.eucty mad 

Shall beroy Friend agai^anailc^lns. 

So icllyour Coufin.and bring me <33td., 
Whathc w ill do ’B« ifhcviill noiyccld, 
Rcbuk«rand dreai corceaion wane on^s, 
Axidihey [hall do then Office. So bee goncj 
WewiUnornoWbcrroublcdvnthrcpljr, 


100 


We offer faitCjial'SIt aduifc^y* ^ 


150 


And an adopted nemc orPtiuilcdge, 
Ahairc-brain'd Htrjp gouein'd by aSpIccnc; 
All his offences (luc vpon mf hltdr 
And onhts Fathers. Wc did ffumc him on. 


And his cortupiion being tanc from vs, 

W (^as the ^ting of all, lhall pay for i\i • 
Therefore pSirCcufin, Icrnot/Tfiiijlnon 
Jnany cafe,thcofferof th7 1ting« 

rb-. Dcliuer \ffiat ydu \ nil, He fcy 'tis fo. 
Hccte comes your Co fin. 


Priff Tc willnatbe accepted, on my h(e^ 

The Do) and the IIoijj>i rro both together 

Areconfidcnt^inflihcWotldinArmcE. ^ 

X,nf. Hence therefore, cueryTeadertohisc iatg=> 
For on their anfvjei will WE fet on them; 

And Gbd befriend ?j, as our caufc is mft £ - r. 

MMetTTtwe /ni 

Fid Hrtfjifthou fee me downein the battcll, 

, AndbcRridemCjfo.’tTsapointoffncndrnip 

T>m Nothingbui a Uoloffus can d^thcc that ftcrdfhi? 
Saythyptayets, 3 ndfarcwelU *“ . 

FaIm I would itwerc bed time /fit/, and all ."cU, 

PrjB Whyithouow'fthcaucnadeath. 
fad?, Tis lo't tlie yet . I would bee loath to pay him 

before his day. i What neede Inecfo forward with h m, 
thatcallsnotontfe? Well, tis no maiKer,Honorpn'’rcs 
meon. ButhowifHonourprlekemcoffwhcn I come 

„ „ Jl on? How"tlien5 Can Honour fettoo a legge? No m an 
atrhe’No: Ortakeowaythe grec&ofa woundJT'/o 
I Honouc hath no skill inStirgcrie,thcn?NS^hictsHo- 
|nout>AwQtd. What is that word Honour? Ayre • A 
turn reckoning* Who hath u ^ He that dy tfe a W edneu 
day. Doth he feelc u? No. Doth hcc hcarc it? No Is it 
rafenriblcthen?yca,to the dead But wil itnot hue wiin 
the lilting? No. Why ? Defraihon wil not faflet it,thcr- 
forcllc none of it Honour is a mecre Scuitbcon,3nd fo 
ends my CatcchTCne. . - £a/r 


200 


SOO 


3i0 

Scena Secunda.. 


350 


400 


Frtter rForctJfer^ andSir l^hitrd Vjsrron. 


450 


fPer. O no.tny Nephew muS not know,Sii RiciarJ^ 
The hbcrall kinde offer of iheKingv 
^<r.’TwErebcfl he did, 
ff^oy, Thcn'wcateallvndone. 

Iclsnotpoffible, it cannot be, 

TheKuig wouldkccpehirword in louin^vt, 
HcwiUfufpcftvsftiil andfindcstifiie 
Topunifhihis offence in others faults 
Suppofition,aII oui hues, (hall be ffucke full of eyes • 
Foi Tteafon is hutrrufled hkc the Fojic, 
Whone'tefoTanie, fo cheo(ht,and lock'd vp. 

Will hauc a Wilde ttickcof his Anceftors t 
I ookc hoyv he can, or fatformerrily^ 

Interpretation willmifquote dur lookcsi 
And wc (hall feedc like OKenataftall, 

The better cheriflit,lfifl the nearer death. 

My Nephewes trefpaflemay be well forgot# 

Ilhaththe excufc ofyouth,and beateof bloody 


tmet 


ill!. M/Vn’deistciumM, 

Dcliucrvpmy Lord ofWcfimcrlanJ, 
VnHcjWhSnicy/c-? 

irer. The Kng will bid youbattcllprefcntly, 
IDiT’.Dcfiehim by the lord of Wcllnicrland. 
Hot. LotdJDerf/rr GoyouandtciUiimlo. ’ 
"Dap. Marry and (hall, and vctic willingly 


Exit De~^Vi 


l?i 


50 


100 


JFof There IS no fccmlng mercy in thcKing. 

//ot. I)idyoubcggcany?God(mbid 
Tfor, I told him gently of our grccoanccj, 
OfhisOatb-irrcaking-whichhcmcndcd ihu, 
Byno\/fotfv/eanngthitheisforfv.orne, 

He calsvs Rebels, Trhitorsj and will feourge 
With haughty arroct, this hatcfull n.mc in va. 
irtcr per^///. 

IDm. Armt Genilcmcn, to Armes, ^1 hauc threyvn 
Abtauc defiance in HingHemcj tccih . 

And WcRroctland that was ingag'tl didbcarcir, 

V/hich cannot choofcbuibring him quickly cn. 

f/cr.TlicPrinccof Wales dept forihbeforcthel ing. 
And Nephew, challcng dyou to fing'c fight. 

Hof. O, would the quarrcljTay rpon ourheads. 

And that no man might draw Ihort breath to day . 

But I and Hitrry Jliormoiiih, TcUme,itll mec, 
How(bev/db)sTalking?Sccin’d it in contempt? 

/'er No, by ^Soule • 3 neuerm my life 
Didheaica Chall^ecvrg’d more modcflly, 

Vnlc(R a BtotherlliDuld a Brother dare 
To gentle c^crcifcj and proofe of Atmcr. 

He gnucypujill the Dunes ofaMan, 

T riram'd Yp your praffes with a Princely tongue. 

Spoke your defcrumgs'Ii'kc a Chronic]^ 

Making you cuci better then his praifc. 

By ftill difpraifing praifc, valcw’d with you t 
And which became him like a Prince indeed, 

He made ablulhing cirall ofHiuifelfi;, 

And chid hisTrcwant youth with fuch a Grate, 

As ifhcriaRred there a double fpitic 
Of tTachuig, and oncarninginflantly i 
There did he paufe Rut let me teU the World# 

If he out-Iiuc the cnuie of this day, 

England did nener owe fo (vveet ahope/ 

So much mifconfttued in his Wantonnefie, 

Hot. Coufin, I thinkc thou art enamored 
On hi j Follies ncucrdidihearc 
OfanyPnneefo wildcat Liberty, 

But be he os hewiII|yeloncccrcnight, 

1 will unbrace him with a Souldicrs arrac# 

That he (hall fbrinke vndw my curicfic 
Arnie,armewith fpeed And Fellow s,Soldlcrs, Friends, 
Better confider what you hauc to do. 

That I that hauenoi well the gift ofTongue, 

Can 


lA 

150 


200 


250 


100 


S50 

lA 


400 


450 


47S-(0) 


454-(0) - 8A. 


«0 


liO 


2o0 


TbtFirJlTiirtofK^JlenrythcFc irth 


Cjnlifiyout blood »p«»ihpfrr>i?»ron 
Entm 

Mtf Mrl^d bterc are Lcttertroryoa 
//tff J cannot r« c Rieinnow 
OCentletatn ihetimeofl feuftort 
fSlpendth«nionnenebaf ly «actoolon|j 
in «d dnJevponaDahpatnt* 

Sollendm- atTr^fnuill ounhoire 

AnJlfweliuo welwcioctei3«onKln^» 
irjjc braocdwth w'>tnrilnff?SJewiih*f 
tJow fct o« t Ccnfciwcei the Arxci tt falrfj* 
e^tfotbesr-igil mluuft* 

£* CTtn rtfCjl 

<!/«■/■ My Lordj'tq'sic tlcKiij^ mtten» ut 
j/f 1 tSi'ilcebito Uutlirrutioiefto!nm)uit 
FarlfrofcfliEotnVjng OneT iT t 
[^cjcbmaadob'ibcd And ncert IdfjwaS vofJ 
Wbofet* nbyien tflintendto na**e 
Wttbtbebtft blood t*i ilejnraetTew'tlulI ' 

lotbeiducatu cofilripetll mdi) 
yTiwErptrjncfPr^ aadrstoa 
Saoadamhclofjylerti jn 
AfldbytbivMufisVe HtuMlmb aec x 
ETTb taratoearth fo*Btcrvtnn.errniU 
AC«coadiin»< d j fu«li a torttf c 

enP^ 1 lit K 

tnb^ if "^rr Mln-mmt UltutAtiiS ik-nt a 
t>/v‘^4JU triSif lt4Jfr7l t 
ZUWhi \ tl ynamf thit in battel ibut^ tfcGcfl ta 
\\*haihcnct dofl thou faVe ypo<> ct t heidi 
lujow then fny nime it hnrftdi 
Aadldabauntth(cln(h«batu!ltliu< 
OeciTefonuttllfne tl tihomttaiafiga 
Ibaa T*«T«Uth«ettBe 

D#» The Lord ef ^wS^d deere to diy bubbw^St 
ThTliVeBeffe fotlnfledotil e«King//-i »7 
ITr Swotd huh cndedh w fornilUnbee, 
VnleflisthooTeeTddjeeiuPr fon« 

BIm Iwaiiwtbornetovetld thoub acgl ct^o 
A oddioolhilt fiadc aXing ihiiNjTTTesengc 
lerdtSt ffetdi death 

flhtTlt tuftttfhnttsrrtU 
JTtt O DrrtUt hidtlihourouehi at H ireedonihas 
ineucthadnianiphed reaScoi 
Ji*» AlUdoncill'anoohwebteatLleili iibclmr 
Jit WneicJ 
D IT Htere 

Jit ThitDra^i*NoIkfla\^xhsi fare full well 
l^tnantkatgUhersifhiaaamewat^^ r 
[SembUblyfuro {hdliVetbeKinghicofcKe 

Ahloole go wuh thy i oalcw hcthe » go«f 
APortowtdTUlehatltbfluboo-hit o deere 
Whydidfithouidloie xhitihcu^ ett^^ npe 
31 1 TbeKiDgha(hininymirehio(;.it)hiiCoata. 
"TJrf Mqw bTrovSftord IwllVOlallhlaCoatet, 

IkmoiiJeiJIihii Watdfobffl eetebypeece 

yotilU meett heKing 

i ll t Vp and aw ay 
OBfSouiaien icVeday Exe* t 

lAitTHm t»it itrf !/! f flm 
JI Thoughlfouldfcipeftior free at LoBdott Ifexr 
tcelhoibeere btee a nofeoting but ypon the wtc5ofc 
J*hMteyou?Siraaii/ffr7’/ioif< thetc aHonoutfor von t 
htreinovamiy 1 tmaal>ojat molten Lead aodubea^ 
uyioo hf«geakefpe tea?o ucofrocf 2oeedenon>ot^ 
"Ughttbea nune o wn^Qv;cUea 1 baut W my n^of 


7 ' 


Moffini where they arepeppei d nhere * oot three ofmy 
lyaleftalice/ and they forthcTovTDet end tabe^dT 
tmgLfc Eutwhocomethterer *“ 

£ t ritePricf 

yrtWhat filed ft ilMldlchtrc?Lendti:c thy fwcid 
Ml yiNoblemanliUniTxtkeandftifre 
\ndcrihe! oouetoTmtnitigeanniet 
Whole deathi are ynreDcrgd Preftyletjdmeihyrx ord 
tAt O II a! I prctl eegiuc me leauc to brea thawh I 
ToileC/rTheaerdidf ehdeeJaln Armei «f I luae 
daict’flVL-^, IhauepaidParey lhautnudc bia ftie 
Irn Hetimdced indlia ogtoVillthee 
Hrcrhcelmdtwe il y f «otd 

rV’ Nay 7 /a/ ifAerrrheeal ue ihoQgetftDotiBy 
Sword buttaVery P ftcIlT lThouwtlu 
Fr Ciueitme V ' at JahiarheCa/e , 

IaJ tZ/iX/ 'uit'ce Thoe^ithiTt iilSicbeaCiry ' 

TLtirrfttirtwtitnttt i fSAs{^ 

Til WliatjllitilinseXDicftanddallynow fxi ' 
*7*'»m/i»4rZmr 

W irr/erybeilo llepetcehim ifledocoxein 
fnjTvay to ifhe^Ror iflco*ne nh»»*^w JI ngly) let 
hioifnakriCatbe adeofor 11 kenBcruchgnnn(np 
tanOflra>?t/fa//frhath{CiDemerI Te whjcliFl 
fane roTii taotdioaour comes va.ookdrori ind tleia m 
erd '“"iEru 

-lil-tlJ- 

Seen a Tcrtm i 


6/<iff7s»/TfwC^r tiliKixt^UFr n. 
tniltl fL*^ t^EeU 
iflli^iorrU i 

£r>l Jptetl ee//«yywi hdrtwthyfelfe iheoblec 
deftj much. Lord Ww fLint*Jlrr go you v*»b b*?* 
*r I h Not! myLord vrtUITeld dbleedwo 
7* i Maieftymakeypi 

Le ftyoureiirtmtotdo {msxeyfiu fttendt 

A E IwiUdnIos 

My Lord of cnmnlandleadel m tohuTenr 
*r<7 sCo-ntoyLord lle ind yom yeurTent 
7*rl It dmemyLorJ?ld iiartreedy uthtipd 
Andheauni foibid a ftnllove frntyh (hooui dilue 
ThcPilnceofWalcirtomfotha feldatthia 
\Vh«c ftaio d Nobility 1} ei trooenon 
AndRtbcH Aimes tmrmphln malTaae*. 

Ih Webteathtool ngiCome cor > Weflmglanc 
Our doty ihU way liei for heaueai faVcco jpe 
Pr » Dyl eauen thoa haft deceia d meLanciftcy 
fddii ctl inkciheeLordoffuchalpint 
Pefcrg*T loud thee ai tBtolheri Ma 
putnow 1 dor tfoeft thee as my Soule 
A»*t 1 fawTmnicld Lord P/r t at thepolnt 
\Vi!hl«fticrmalntenaDeeiheniaiai_o)(sfot 

rtTotb M yngtowoB 
iViff OihUBoy Unds meitalltoysall 
itrrDnr^/Al 

JVi» AootberK og?They grow IilteHydriihe.uiu 
1 mtheCavihir iaullcoautlofe 
Tbaew ate thofe colouti on tbetu. \7h_t aittbou 
‘Aatcoflarecrett fi rheperTofl o(x AiOf ? 

7G E Iheh tigKitnfelfciwboi)e»fii/gt*cues-thirt 


'(S-tO) -l/i 


IIJ - (1) 


^he 'FtrfffP^irt of Kj^g Henry t he Fov’> the 


So™ofh,s{radoW.tbauhTiarr;cr, AKingdomcforirvv.stoofmnlhbounJ. 

•Dcd. Ifeatethonarcanotbercountcrfcia: ^ouldnotroatcfoga’ntafiic\/of.p3 . 

K A And yec infaitb thou bc-'r ^ thee li’<c a King t faiiounludc thy nian^l cd f ’ cc. 

But mmei am lure thou arc,v;bocrc thou be, And cueninthy bchs!fc,llctlunKcmy ftl c 

AiidthuslHithce, ‘lh,y^ghhtUKk-r.lir.Zii-:gcr, FordoingtFcfcfhyrcRitcsof j endernene. 

I ^ttcrPmcc. Adicujandta'cthypraifcv.uhthectohcau 

Pn* Hold vpthevhead viIcScor,Dt thous'tliLj Thy ignomy (Iccpc with thcc in't] c {jrauc, 

N'euertoholdiivpagainc.EliE.Spinti Butnommembredmthy Epitaph 


Of valiant Sherlj,S>4ord,’Bl(int^s.i<:)Xi itiy Arraer; 

It IS the Prince of Wales that threatens thee, 

100 w^oHeucrpromifcthjbuthcnicancstopay 

Thj Vtgl tf^cvglii 'jijc'l 
Cheetely My lord how fare’s your Grace ? 

SitNichcks Gmfey hath for iuccoiitfcnc. 

And fo hath Oiffon He to CUften firaighta 
~^tng Stay, andbreath awhile. 

Thou haft tedeenfd my loft opinion, 

150 And ftew’d ^ou mah'fifome tender of my life 
In this faire refeu^thouhaft brought to mcc. 

Pm O heauen, they did metoo much iniur/. 

That euer faid I hearkned to your death.. 

Ifiiwerc fo, I might hauc let ttlpne 
The infultinghand of Dingles oiicryoii,^ 

200 Which would hauebenc as fpcedy in your end, 

As all the goy fonoiisPot ons in the world, 
i And iau d the 'fteachcrous labour o£your Sonne 

Xo A5akevpto^/</(0‘5^,IictoSrtN/f/jc/nr Txit 

£i]te>- Hcljphr. 

Hot, If I mlfiake no% thou arc Hrrry Monrmt!), 

Pm, Thou fpeak’ft as if I would oeny my natr e. 

250 Hot Mynameis H.^rncPcrc/f. 

Pnu Why then I fee a very vjiljant rebel ofthat nace, 

I IatnthePiinccofVy<''l« and tbinkenotJcr^', 

To fliarewithmcin glprv any more. 

Two Statres keeps not their motion in one Sphere, 
Noccaaonc Englandbrookca doubleicignc, 
chcPrmcc of Walcr. 

Hot. Nor ftiall it.H<iny, for the hourc is come 
5 To end the ojjc of \ s, and woiild^o heauen, 

I Thy name in ^tnres. were now as greatas mine. 

I Fm Ilemakeitpreatcr.ctcl part fiopi thcc, 

S50s And all the budding honors onthy Cteft, 
k He crop, to make a Garland for my nead. t 
Hot, icaunolongerbroot^thy Vatirt cJ. 
EftttrFalfioffi 

FrJ liSZcUfard Jfhr.to It Akt/, Nayyou Gtallfindeno. 
Boy es play heere 1 can tell you.v 

£.jt« T)mglat hefightsn'ith FAlfinjfercbofshdowtt 
ft tfhnverc dsrJ The Pnrcel^rlleth Pemc 

i Ho: Oh Hnrty ,tb)mhaft rob’d me of ray youth i 
I betterhrookc tb&Iolfe of brittle life. 

Then thofe proud Titles thou baft wonneotrae. 

They wound my thognts wcife,thcn ttjgfword my fleftj. 
But thought s the fttite of Life, aoclLife, Times foolej 
I And Time, that takca furucy ofijithc world, 

SO I Mufthaucaftop. 0,1 could PcDphgfe, 

But that the Eatih,and ihc cold band of 4ffb,’ 

* LywonmyTongue NoPrw, thou art duft 
1 Acifood '"or- - 

1 Pns. EoiWonnes.'brauerfr^TarcwellgrcatbcaK. 
nil mbmon, hot, much artthoufluunkc? 

I When that tins bcdic did contamea Jpirir,' 

— - - - 


Adieu, and ta' cthy praifc v.uhthecto hcaiicr, I 

Thy Ignomy fleepe with thcc mil c {jrauc, | 

Butnoiremcmbrcdinthy Epitaph s 

Wh3t?01d Acquaintance? Could not all thisflcfh 1 100 

Kcipe in a little life? Poore 1 a ckc,f3rc\;cli . [ 

r could hauc better fp'ar’Sa better man. ji 

Ojlfliouldlnucohcauymiffcoftiicc, ji 

jn wcterauchinloiscw th Vanity. [ 

Death hatnnotftjuc? efo fat a Deere to da/;. I, 

Though many dearer in this bloodj Fray ; C 150 

Imbowclldv. nil fee thcc bi^ndbj'i f 

I TiUthcniinbloodjbyNobfcAere/'lye, £x‘i. j 

r^tfiojfer/f'thz’]'. 

FAtJti Imbov.clld’lfthouimbottcll meetodiy,iIs 
giuc you Icauc to pow dcr me,Qnd cat me too to morow, 

’Tt -ai t me to counterfet, or that hottc Termagap; Scot, 
had paid me fcot and lot too.Countcrfci t? I cm pqcou^. 200 
ucifcit.todytjistobcacountcrfcit, forheelt but^hs 
counterfeit ofa man, who hathnot the Iifcbt 8 man : bc! 
to cotintctf eit dy ing.'v.hcn o mantheteby Iiurth/s robe 
nocojntc’-fcitjjiutthcttucandpctrciftimagcof Iifcip' 250 
deede, ThebcttcrpattofValohr.isDlfcrenoivj in the 
which bettcr'part, I hauc faued ray lift, I am aflfaidcof 
tl^Gun*pow3crPer^thounhhcbcdcid. Kowtflitc 
iJ\Mld.counteifcittoo, nndiifii? jam cfraid hec would 
proucthcbclter counterfeit ihareforcilcmakchimfurc. 800 
yc3,!)UiiJlefv;eareI!'il! doiir Why may not hec nfe at 
wcllasi ‘Nothing confutes mcbutcycc, oijj no^bodis l/i 
fees me Th:rcfo’’c firra^w ith s nc w wound uj,; our thigh 
comeyou along PIC 7A[csHctJJ Teont ilai:. 

Evtei Trtrct firiTchrofJjarti'jler, 

Putt ComeBtothcr/cib/,fulIbtaucly haftihouEenit S50 
tVy Maiden fword. 

Ishn, Bucfofc,\,hohauc v’cliccre? 

Did yon not tel! me tlr'sl^-’rinanv.as deao? 

Fm Ldid, i fiw him ursd, 

Bicathltfti: and bleeding on the ground Art thou ahui? 
Ormtlantalicthatphycs ’ponourcyc-fiejiii 
I prct’’cs fpec’ e, we w ill not truft our eyes^ 400 

W ithout our rarcs. Hisu.art not what thou fccm’ft 
PaL No.thafsccrtainetlamnotadoubleman bi: 
iUbenoti('cieFrtlfiafc,t\m\t.mlcLhch The-eis?e- 

(74£youtFathcr\,nlldomeanyPonor,fo ifnot.lcihn:? 450 
ltilhhcne}.tPer«;himfeIfe Iloo^'htobecithcrEarlec^ 
Dukcjlcan affurcyou. 

Pm, WJw Percy 1 luft d my ftlfc, and faw thes dead, 

TaI, Didlftthou^iotdjEord, how the world is giUcn 
w lying? I grauntyou I was downe, and out orjlcc3tI\> 500 
and fo was he, but we rofe both at^inftanc,and fought 
alonghoiireby Shrcwsburie clockc J0raay becbeicc«| 
ucdjfo ‘if not, let them tbftftioiild reward Valour.beate 
thefipncyponthcitownchrartr. Ik take ton my death 1 
Igauchimthistj^gitdinthcThigb’ ifthernan5?vcree- 550 
hue, and wauy deny it,! would make him cate a 
S2&nyf\vord w ^ i 

lihis Thi'iE tlicfitangcR Tale thu e’rdjjiea'*^. 

Pm, T^is ,5 d's ftrangeRXellow, Brother /cip 

^ ' Cemei 
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7 be tirjt oj i\w? H^ry the tcurth 


'CoDcbrnj,vourIU 66 geNoblyoHyoutbuk 

For Ej ®*y 

Itg nT^ itvrubtli hsp lell tfitrocs Ihjur ^ 2 
tyfFcrretttif ii 

Th?lrutrp«» fo jrdUareir t^e diy It oert 
ComcE oth«f hvstotbehightftofipefield 
Tofec' hit Fflcndt aie f~ p.. vtho are itii £x^ t 
//; JI fcJJowiJth^ijy foiKewitd Uretbitrc 
wuasiTtUiicnre ardbicn lfit^po«gfrt agi n 
ji gfo ^Itfrf?ForUef ifgc in^leiiicSa Le -adlioe 
tlcjn r at a N o*'lcmjn fhould co* — 00 — txt 


Sc'^n'i Onntt 


TifTn'r-' if 
tttrrt ^ TtlMt [if i L 

BuU fl i^mtrU J vlbUcnr^trCr 
^errtstrf m 

JT / ThatcufididRebtHien fin\JerebuVc. 
IA 4 O® IT-fpimcdWcrcePer did wenetrtndGticc 
Pifdeo and irsrmet ofto 7io all efyon 
And would A thou turre cut of{« t con t»fy ) 
Mifufeihctinorofthy Kiormint cmA? 

Three Knighti vpen^ j'lny Aame to hy, 

AN VeEttleifldtnanj^etcj oteef 
Hidbtenesl uethuhoure 

laO iniVyOuinunthoahadAwitybcm 

BetwiiioctAmi ei taelntellicente 
»er ^^ha^Ih»nedo^ myl etj^r-dreetd 


AndlctnlraccthisFortun psiieml) 
Sincenociofaeauoyded ulaltonrr c 

Beat?\VotctAcrtode»h tndy/Tr-^ioo 
OebetOfTenders we cvill paufe ipon. 

Ex tiFtrteprrexiJtTrD 

HoW£sentet“eld? 

Tt IheNa^l S otLordi)r*^/<M wheaheefan 
TBefo/waeefthedJy ruhetwadlronhio 
The Nobternyyfiine inJallhiimen 
VpontFe foot offctre AeJiaththereA 
And lali n^TTbn a hill he tvai fo bm d 


TTiaiih«purfuerrtool,el m AtrayTetC 
TheDn^ictit and lb tt cS your Grace 
1 tray di^ofe ofbim 


A/»^ UuhiTIro/hfm 
Tnn ThcftE oihsiT ofLanct^ r, 
Toyojtllahotjow b ebountjAiiUbelon" 
GototheDr^/Ai a d ci cthim 
VptohitpJetlute tanfomlclT andfree 
TTitValeutAi wreTponourCreAno day 
Hithuo^htrthow uTchcnfli fach bipii JeCift 
tu'ti'tthebofci'ccifc r/ otifsne* 

ts ThenihUtcmim i iv e Jiu 'eouiro\ cr 
TouSne/tt/ranJmyCouAaN/eAtrfilJnJ ! 

Tot ' tdi T 0 Ve fhiUb*nd ycu vt ihjourdeeteAfp ed 
TomettNo thumbnhnd'TiilthePieJirc^frr^f 
\\ho(aiweh ite^irebufiy tnAr^ < 

MySeiro andyouSom ///rywilItcvutdiWilct, 
Tofgl twttho7r»i!tHrfr tod the Earle cfMatch 
fto Uioa m thlt Lan d ATTn cfehlt \/ty 
MeethgtheChecle TTucIunoihetdiy 
A^fincethliB •ntlferofiiteitdeBe 
Turt net teaue till ill cat OT<xe be v/onne Exm 
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77 ?£? JecondTart oj K^gHmryt}3eFcmh 


Jri*. MyLord Sir/ loVn^ta Ecumdmebacke 
W»b j oyful rydingsjand(bcingbct«rhof$ d} 
Out-ioSm* After Iiitn.fam«l{iumiiglica</ 
ACentlCtnail(ala:oftf re fpcnrwitb peed) 
iTbat ftepP breath h3 j bloodied ho 'e 

lleasVdthemyioCbeftcr Andorhim 
MdidJetnana what Newc* from Shrewjb ry 
metoldcie thatR cbeihon had Jilaeire 

Aodthatyon^'Tnyfrrf rrSpurrew teoM 
jyjththanegaaehii bUHbclethehead 
And bcndifij, fofivardj firoo* chiiTlehee! 
.Agtionrbepartiogfideiojhijpoo ela-*t 
Vp to ihTRo\«l! h«d,andftimng fo, 
Hefftodirinnmng todcnourctrcw'v 
Srsyjognol ngerqucflion 
Umb Ha>Againct 

SaJdhryoiij, //rfTTjf Fer^ti Soane wi i co *• 
[Of/Tr^i’poJrr ccfd Spune?jth tRcttUios, 

Had met lUlucke? 

I Z.'SZ' Mylord U tellyaowha 
TfoiryongLordyouSonac hanercetheda 
.V^oiineHoQor fotafti' eapomc 
IlegmcmyBitony Neu italkeefit 
A«r VVbTftioaUth Oentleraaaihittod h'f’T ssat 
Cjoc henluchjnftaneetofXoire'' 
h^itr Wlohc? 

Hcras focnc hieldingTellow Aatlnd Hahc 
'^cHoifehetode on andapoToyblc 
'SpeaLea:3.inrci;njc Xookc hct^ og^a aortht-n/e 

I A«f Vci tKiiwantlrow JiSictafiftlc- df, 

■ Fo etehtheNatcreefsTcigiek VeTume 
Sol okes tHe^trond vrbsnth ImpmfiBii-'Iooi) 

Hath lett&VTloieftVrarp»lo*i 
UjMentir did'ft ihou eoirc from Sbrewibcry ?| 

Jtfsr lTan<cocn'Shre\ buiy (oiyNoMeLord) 

Vr here hiteHni death pueoa hitvgbeUI ^a 

ToTr htourpirry 

I^rsb HowdoiBtny Sonne and Brother’ 
Thoutrcmblfl^andihcwh teneffeinihyChce e 
Ii agter ihenthyronMC to tell ihy Errand 
Eowfuch a mail rafauitfofp riclelfc 
Sodull fo’dcadinlookc fowocbe*pqre 
Dfcwpr^rwyCunaioeimthed adofnigh 
AJid would bauetoldhioi HalfehiiTroy warbcm J 
BacPr Bfroandtherif erehehlejonc e 
^ndl royrTfrrrdcath treihourcpotr^ic 
]nj 1 j,th uwouMUfay yourSonnedidihjJ ardtbn 
^^Btoiher iluj SoFoublirihcNobleiJi'a’^/ r, 
S^pi gmyp eedycatewjihrheirbolddecd-. 

Bu: in theend (to < top rnmeEareiadeed) 

Thou* 3ftaSigh,tobTQw away thliPra fe 
Eodmj,w_t]iI5r thcr Soane andallarcdead 
Mor Oc^ i4r»liuing ,andv QutBrQther yc 
BatformyXotd you So ne^ 

Nmb Why be is c ad 
^'e'hija^iengucSurpiuonlatJi, 

400 Hcthaifau rarcsthcthnphcwounnrotlno^ 

With fay loflinfl knowledge from otli r i bye a 
(1; Thatwhaihcfc»rd,hehancd Y«fpcaLeC7jr 
Tell thou tfiyE rich Dimo tionLIca 
AndlwiUiakeu asa^Wetpifgtace 
\nj make theerlch for ioin'g mcfuehwronc. 

’Ifer Y aBtcioogrcat,iQbc(fayin )r nfit! 

H * ( 1) - tt^i- ( n 
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YouiSpmortootruc yoot Fearer too certaire 
Nnb YeiFo rallthir raynotthat?errCTdr»d 
ifeea ftfan'geLonfeflton In thme Eye 
llioufluk ft thy head, and hold fl h Fcarc ftrf 
Tofocakea trmh hneXcflaine fayfo 
TheToPCT*o5endjnQir,thatrepotMhijdei fa 
And he doth finne thaT doth b elye the dead 
Not h trhlch faycr thctlea^ (toot afaue 
Yet the BtObtinger of enwelcome Newts 
HithbutiloofngOfficc andhliTongue 
SouodJeB'TafWasafolIenBeU 
Remembrcd Inkling a departing Friend 

lcanno{tIimkefinyZ.ordjyour/bni}(?ead 
A/w l^fonV intouldforceyoutobek'^e 
Thatiwbichlwpuldtoheauen Ihadcocfeent 
But tbefemiRe ejesjlawbim (o bloody (late 
RcDdtingfalntquictinccxtveaned^ndoct bre tlfo) 
To f/mie Mnmn(b whoferntlt nratfibcate dona 
TfaentDet dauntcd/'rrrrrioiheeatibj 
FtomTthencefwithlirOhcneuerinojejpnajgff' 
Inrcwihli death f whole fpitulent a fire 
Eucn to ibddullenPeatant inhii Campe) 
PtiBRbrpitedoncc,teofce/iteandfieate way 
PfomthebentcapcraCouri einhisTrobnn; 
Fot frota hitMctilc waihiiParryBeetd 
\Vhichbaec In him a bated illtbcreft 
Tt.tndontbcctTn»r likedjllandheauyteadi 
Andaitfae Thing ihiteheauyinit^felfe 
Vponoifbrtktneist Ryei\ tb greSTeft [heed , 
Sodid ourh lca beany {^•nTr/loD'e 
lendtoiirij weight fucblichrneflewithtbeitrcarr. 
That Attonc* Bed Dcilniftef toward tbelrayme 
ThendidoutSeldierafayming ttheirfafety) 
Flyfrotnibefieh^ ThenwaathatMoblckkorceflcr 
TearoeoeuTepifoner aridthatrutlout Scot 
(TheWeody^^/.«)whcIewe!l labeoriflgfwetd 
Hid three tinea nime ih appearance ofthe King 
CanTailchlinomacTe and did crace the Ibame 
Ofiboftihattunadih ico’rkei and mhii flight 
Stumbling in Fearc wat tooke Thef umme ©faU, 

U ekattbeKrogbaihiyenne ridliathffncour 
Atpeedv power to eccourteryou my Lotdy 
VndtrineCondiJCloryongLanc ftw 
AndWenmeiliiid Thhh the Newetat full 

Fofihir fiball blue time enough to oiojroe. 
laPoyroH tbcreUPHylicke andthitrew 
(H»}incbetnewell)ib3cwoQfd]iauem3demefickry 
Being (Kke. hiue in (ome ineafureymade r e well 
And aatheWreteh whofeFeauer weaknedioyn j 
LikeftrengthlcITeHlodget buckle\nJe tlife, 
Im.atientofhitFic breakeilikeab e 
Outfit keepcraarmei Euenio nytimbca 
( \Vw Bid witbcrecfe) bytngnot/ jnrag d with greefe 
Atcthrtccthemreluea Henceiheref reihounieccrutcb 
A(c lieG uniletnoyewiihloynnofSteele 
Mufl giouet blihand Andheoccthcofckly CJuaif t 
Thou tttt ap uard too wantonfor the head 
Which PfincM flflhdwirhC atjje'laymcfoLf 
NowbiademyBroweiwithlron ndapproa h 
Therijjgcd Hhourc that Time and pieht dar fating 
Toftownevponth'cnragdNortli *nia tland. 

auen k (rg Eatth no vleinotN ti. sha4 
■Ktcpcrhcwilde Ho d corfind LetOrd dye 
Andie ihcwocliwl ncr*rb iflagc 
To feedc Content on m a llnji ig Ad < 
Butleconelpimofth F ^ fa Ci re >0S 
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bramcof this foohfli compounded CJay-man, is not able 
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Hcignc in all bofomssj that each ticatcbcing Tcc 
On bloody Coiirfcs.thc rude Scene .nay endj, 

Anddarlmeffcbathebuncrofihedcadt » (Honor 

L^Bar Svv«c Earle, dmorce not wifctlom from your 

Ti'ion The hues ofallyout loumgCoinp'irccs 
Lcanc-onyour health, thewhich ifyoir giuc^^o t e 
To rtormyPaflior.muft perforce decays 
You call ch eucnr of Watre(my Noble Lord) 

And fumm’d theaccompeof Chance,bcforeyou k’d 
Let vs inakehcad Itwasyourprefurmize, 

TFat m the dole ot blowcs,your Son might drop* 

You knew he walk’d o’rc perils, on an edge 
Morclikclytofall in, then to gcto’re 
You wcrcadms’aliisflcfh.wascapeable 
Of Wounds, and Scafres j ,and that his Spir a 

Would lift him, where moft trade ofdanger rang d^ 
Yctdid you fay go forth and none of this ' 

(Though ftrongly apprehended) could rcfiraine 
The Riffe-borne ftdbon What hath thcnbefalnc? 

Ot what hath this bold cntctpria-e bring forth, 
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■More then that Being, which was like to be ? 


L.Bnr. ~WeaUthat ate engaged to this Ioffe, 
Knesv that we ventur’d onT^h dangerous Seas, 
Thatifwewrought out hfCjWastento one . 


And yet we ventur’d for the gainepropo^ 
9: of likely pcnll teat d. 
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Choak’dthcxcfpeS: 

And fince we are o’re-fcc,veoture againe. 

Come,we will all put fotthj Body, and Goods, 

JlJor.’Tis more then tune And (my moft Noble ic:d) 
ihcarc for ccrtaine, and do fpeakc the truth : 

The gentle Arch-bifliop of Yorkc is vp 
With well appointed'powrcs hcis'amail 
VVho \/ith a double Surety bindesTiis Followers. 

My Lord (your Sonne)had onely but the Corpes, 

But fhadowes, and the (hewes ofmen to fight. 

For that fame word(Rebcllion) did diuide 
The aftion of theirlaodies, from thcit foulcs, 

And they did fight with queafinclTe, conftrain’d 
As men driiike Potions, that their Weapons omy 
Sccm’d'onourfidc bucforthcir Spirits andSouIcs, 
This word (RebclIiori)it had froze them vpj 
AsFifharcinaPond, But now ch'eBilhop 
Turncs Iiifutrc£lion toRcli^ioh, 

Suppos’d fincerOjand holy in his Thoughts * 

He s follow’d botn witn Body, and with Mindc . 

, And doth enlarge hi sRifing, with the blood 
OffaireKing Richard, ferap d from Pomftet Fores, 
Serines from hcauen, his Quatrcll,3nd his Caufe t 
Telsthcmjhe^otlTbcftride a bleeding Land, 

Gafpiog for life, vnder ^es.iBtiUirghooic, 

And morc-and leffc.do flockc to follov/ him, 

I^orh, I knew of this before But to fpeakc truth, 

T nis prefent greefe had v/ip’d it from my mindc. 

Go in with mCjancT councell cuery man 
Tn: apteft way for fafety, nncl reiicnge r 
Get Poftcja'^d Lctters,andmakcriiend5 withfpecd, 
t'7'’ucr Co fcv/,nor ncuer yet more need, 


450 


L'-CUtt 


Scena'-I eHid. 


F-i' Sirre.you gianr,t;hat li es the Dofl to my water? 
Pag HcftKffir,thc\^atcnc Iclfcwasagood healthy 


P.rtttVd(^ jfcandPitae 


Fat Men of all (ores take a pride to gird at mcc ' 
iOg-di) _ 5^ 


50 


100 
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\ atcr but for the party that ow d it, he might hauc more 
rl'tcaTes thenh' knew for 


ibc 


I 

to inuenc any thing that tends to laughter,., more thcn^| 
Tnucntjonsinucntcdonme, lamnoconclvvnttyin myi 
iclfcjbiit the caufe tint witjs m other* men# I doc b^cre |i 
walkc before thee,l)l,e a Sow, that hath o’rcwhclm'd all 
her Litter, buconc. If chePnnee put thccinto my Scc- 
mccforanyotficrrcafon,thsntorctmecofF, whythcnl 
haiicao'iudgcmenr Thou horfon Mandrake, thou art 
fitter tobc wornc in my cap, then to w'/it acjny hccles. I 
Vitas if^crmanndvach an Agor till now bud willfcue 
you neythcr in Gold, norSilucr.bufinviklc apparel), and 
fcndyoubackcagainc^*yourMiftcr foralcwcll. The 
/««c»^//(tbcPxinccyour Maftcr) whofe Chiq is^norycn 
flcdg d, I will tooni,r hauc a beard groy/ in the Palme of h 50 
' niy hand, then he Iball o^e on liis cheeke yet he will I 

not ftickc to fay, his F-c^s a Facc-Royall Heauen may | 
finilh It wKeh he v;ill, it is not a hauc arpiflcyct he may ! 
.kcepc’nftill at a Facc-Royall, ford3arbci Hiali neadq 
carnefix pence out ot it, and yet he will be crowing, as if I 
he had writ man cuer fince his Father was a Batchelloar. [ 
Hemay^kccpchisowncGrBCc, buthcis almoft out^fj 
nunc, I canaffurehim. WhatfatdM Donbtedon^ about 
the Satten for my {hortCloakc,and Slops ? 

Pag He laid fir .you flvould procure hjm better Affu- 
rance,theni^/u^a^ * tic wold not take his Bopd & yours, 
he lik’d not the Security. 

pal Let hin bee damn’d like the Glutton, may h'n 
T ongue be hotter, a ho’-lon AchnofheLj a Rafcally-yca- 




fprfooth-knaue^^Jicarc a Gentleman in hand, and then! 300 
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ftand vponScctTi ' Thehorfon fmooth-pates doe non 
weare nothJng but'highjhoes. and bunches of Keyes at 
thcirgirdlcs and daman is through with them mho- 
nefi Taking-vp, thenlhcy_muft ftsndvpon Securitic, I 
had as licfe they would put Rats-bane in my mouth, at 
offer to ftoppe It with Security Ilook’dhccfhoiildhaui- 
fent me two anTtwenty yards of Satten (as I am true} 
Knight) and he fends me §cciiniy Well, he may fleep in 
Security, for he bath the home of Abundance and the 
lightncffcofhis Wifclhincs through it, and yet cannot 
he fee, though he hauc his owne Lanthornc.to light hitn. 
Where s 

Pag, Hes goncintoSmithficldto buy your worlhlp 
a hc-fc. 

Pal 1 bought him in Paulcs, and heel buymecalnrfc 
in Smithficld. ifl could get mec a wife in the Sccvicc, I 

"^cre Mann’d, Hors d,3nd Wind ^57 

F,n,r Chef. I^fics^aadSeri'a-}. 

Pag Sir,hcere comes the Nobleman chat comr. lYi 
the Prince forftrikinghiT^aboutlBflids^'f 
Fat' Waicdofe.Iv^illnotrcenni 
Ch liifi What’s he that goes there ? 

Ser f/?i^rt,5^,and''cpleafeyourLordfliip, 

Iff He that was in qucftion for the Robbery 7 
Ser He my tord.but he hath fince done good feruiU 
"tShrewsbury and(a5 1 ficaic'p'snow goin/^vith fopt 
Cbarge,to the Lord lohu of Lai cafe, ° 

I Hit What to Y orkeF^all him backc aga.nc, 

Ser iiitIchiFalfiaff'e. '' 

Fat Boyjtell him,! am dcafe 
Pag You mufi fpeakc lowdcr,my Maftcr is deafe 
Lift 1 am furehcjjjtotbeheatingofany thing gocik 
Go plucke him by the ElboyVjI muft Ipcake with him, 

Ser S\t Mu, ' ' 

Fat Wliat-’ayongknaiie and beg?Is there notyiarsHs 
there not imp'oymcnt^Doth not the K lack 1^® 

not the Rebels want Soldier^i’Though it be a {hamc to be 
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on»nyfidsb tone i:UMotfcfliimclobtj,ge thenio 
bcontncvici flfiJe wetei \ orieth^ihcnamc of Ke 
Uio canieino7wraJ"eiC 
Scr YounxftjVcnicSif 

li! \Vhyfit?D dlfjyycurtr nben ftmin’Set 
tinginyKnigbt I oaJ* srd mySouIdurthip afide 1 bad 
Iff disOjytHroit ifl hj J\aid fo 
SfT Ip«y>ooT^ Qthcfifct >oaf Kngl tlocd «nd 
yeoiScu'dict (hipafide srdgii. rocelca ftwtellywi 
TQuiyg mrajr chroi^ ;F) oafapl iuianj c:hcc th n »•» 
hon fttnanx 

iTiselea totcllmefo? lliyi f de tbat 
nbufigreii estotne Iftbo get/lanvle eofm h>j, 
a UtHoaulirtIeJi.c,tbo \-ctt b tcet b lurij^d^ou 
Hort counter, httic Aujtt ' 

Srr SrmyLo I irou dfpcil^ewiiTiyotJ. 

IS StI F 5 u awotJwitl ^ 1 
/UT Sf/ good Lord g y ur Lerain pgood t meof 

pTcdaylirngUdior ejout Lotdfhi, abr d I beard 
iJyy utlo d(V gtruieVe Ihop youtL dOTpgcei 
abroidbyadu fe ^ourLerdC ipfjhea In ci anpaO 
your youiMb three f r Qna_iolag inyoL fometel 
lifli ftbefltn tTc^T’ je andlmcflhuBiblybeftctl 
your Lofdflnp to h*Je a teu rendcarcofy rbealth 

Sir/dr, lientjon be oteyoutExpedition to 
S levributic 

F*. jneefe fcTot tlordflim 11 tareLi M tfiic i 
tttumd; infoneTTcorrifoctfr m\\ 'et 
. fjl Ital cnoioUiuWaiefly yoA V/ould ne cere 
,whenlfeniroryoj? 

F*I Andl beat aoteoucf TittHl (jnelTcijfalfletrto 
tluif mewhetlen/IpcpJe e (you 

/ ? WellbeJLcnmenahim Tptjyleift’er c V\jJt 
T*. Thit ApopInicnfatltakeiOaLindof Lciar 
'ric iflecr riRoftbcbf daboifenTtn lirj 
' /*j? Whaeiellyotjjii^e^it betaaieit 

Fit Ithaihitong nallfr ttirrubgrecfe frcrtiflidy 
isdpcntrba lenof^brain ] hauereid ibeeaufe ot 
huneftmcra/r loaak deof eafen (T« 

/jf Jlrhjai jjarefalneictodedileafe V rjcu 
bt»eflCt gbat riatt you 

faA Very v>fl[(myLor<l)ver 7 ’welI raderan tpl eife 
you) KtathedrcareofiJOtLiJlnin'' tlemaladvelnot 
Markin^ tbatl miroobledt ihall 
f /* Ispuntnjyaubyxbeheelca would amend the 
Jner jonfifytjufMrer 5.1carcn cif/be rouf Pbvfitian 
F L lamsspootoaa/ f my Lord luyn tfoPatrcni 
yoaiLordlh pm ymm flctthcPorional imptif nincn 
to re JflfeTpe-'l of Ponerti but how Xfbooid Occyo r 
Pa lent to follow your pierciipti n* tVig wifc m vtcahe 
lotE dr tnorafcTuple or I deede^lcnipleitfclte 

Ifentf ryoq(wbe il ere were mstieri gamft 
foal r your lifc)ta come fji.ake wi 1 tn 
Ft! Ativ tthenadu ( dbycry)e dLou elm 
thfl WCJofthsLa d fCTllce Ididnotenme 
tjf Welthctruthu(ft/ b )youl ueing eatinf mr 
Ta^Hethatbuch! rhnji oiybelt < aoiliucAlelle 
/ j7 Yonf Meanemvetyn nder aidyourv aflr r 
fa/ I vonldirwcicoineruife IwouldmyAl a cs 
aiC^rrarer sodniy afieflen crer 
I Jt Yoabiuemitled rhey br’IPrui c 
r / ThcyongPrinccl athm fl dmee I e-n th-F ri 
eww ththegreaebdiy a dhcmyD ggr 
/ yf WfIL I am loih to g 11 anev/ b al d \ oond yot. 
r ruice-sc Shrewsbury hath iirtl g’dedou 
rourfJl^fujcxplQuonGadt hi!/ Vocnuyilaoietb 
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vnqutetttm {oryourqu etoic polling »hatAilioT 
Fd{ ftfy Lord (Wolft 

AifXuefnr*alliJW rieepicfo walcn ail e^i 
FaI rowaVea\5 olfc n a t bad ai to fmell aFoi 
/» \Vhji?y u ire at a candlMlie better part burnt out 
FaI AWalTell CarT^le mvL_^ allTalow ifldtd 
liyofwax ny ptoKthwouWapprouctn truth 
/j'? Theretj oca hi ehaire ogyoucfac buQro]'' 
tinehiscltedlofr; u ty " 

i/U/ HircflV^f Igrauy griay gr t.y* 

/njf 5 oufolloM thyort- L nrrcc »p and down liVc ; 
hitcu ll Aflgell< ' 

FaF Kocjb^irytfl djjcurillAnpellitf j,Ii burf 
ho-c bcthatlaobe tponnrec wlltakem cwithout 
weighing andj^t tifonwTefpe^ltfgrint Icannoigoi 
I canno t ttllVrrtu iJoffoJittlercgard in tbef Coftor 
ro ^ertihatirucTiloTitturndAe rcleard Prcgtia 
cicittradcaTapH r ndhathh auicke wit walled inj 
|,iam llecTnnct alltbcoih rg ftaappett nenttoroan 
\a them ceotthit Agetlrane them) enotwo nha 
Goorcberry^Vouzhata eolo renfd rcoiin capac 
t^of* tlatareyong youmcaf rctn: heat^feu L 
uetswsthibebittctn tolycorgals Cry^jihatare nihe 
iwarJofouryout/ I maft conltfle a ew?c escoo, 

/ '*’Dovoufcttloi"revout name the Icr vleef^ 
youtntl atarewt ttenda rncgljJ wuhalliheQurra 
twjofa c?haueyounotatroilleye?adryl3nd aye! 
1c\ fhetve’a x h te bc rd2adcete fio^leg?anincreling 
bel ^>hntity rvoicebr ken yeurwii defhotilyeut 
wittiop’e nu roerv e rtaboutt ublaHed w ihAnti ' 
CJ«y/andtt)lyeu£y>ourfcireyong Fyfy fy Ctfel 
fjf M) lc»?j 3 baroo itliswlurrh d fi>rpm 
th i gjtTound belly For jny rolce 1 hue loft itvail? h 1 
1 w ftgandfnj,ingofAniueoier Toaprreuenjy youth 
firtl tt UwUoot tletruihlf. finesr/y HeituadpC 
tnenraodvtd rftanding and! thatwillop«\u:bnsee 
f rath ufandMitkes !e himlendireiJjtcon) Ctha e 
atlim Ferihebea ufkl^earethattberr neegaueyeu 
hegaoeity^a rude Prince indyout oke/il keaiufi* 
U^Lotd Tnajetbeclii imforit and the y t i^liente 
pens Ma tynocinaOicaandfacke tlo h buc^new 
Sdkeaol IdSacke 

/ ‘?\\el heaumrendtlePnnfcabjrtercornpan on 
FaF HtauenfendileC mpanion a better prine- i I 
cannotr d ttiyh ndiofbSm 

/ff IVcUth hr , h thrguffdtpaflnJPr;nte7j;o’ 
rylh arcy u^LOingwithLordM ofLaacifter i 
gainftil eA 1 bimop^fijjtheEarleDfNotthumbetlaQd 
W YfJ I ihanleyeurprcttyluXff '5 bu 

tookeyoupray (illyouthat kilTemy LadiePeace ot 
hom }ihAourA tioynnotittahoiday f iiflLi, 
buitwoOtirtsoutw thtre andlmea^ecfittcrweat ex 
tiaordinarily ifjibeeah : day ^tT^ndifii any thing 
bu myBottle i/oJldf mpf'f reuerfp twh reagaloe 
Tlcreitnoiadaungeroui^^ nc3npcejpeQi.chiab ad ! 
bu limri ran tpf.a ir Well T cannot lift euer 

M Well behoneft tsheneft andbeauen bUflcyoui 
Eacpeditioi! 

M Wdlyourlwdlhip Ufld mee a thoufindpocad, 
lofiimihmcforrh/ 

/j? K tapeny aoeapeny you trctooiirps: ert 
eo b-yrE troff a fateyouwcU Coflsmcndmee IQ cy 
CoftiW ftm I d 

r<i/Itld fillopmew thathree rr nEe tic ABi,P 
caanomorefeparai A e ndCouetolX e{re,th.*>bu3n 
partyoagbfflbes andleechc^ bu*lbeGo« t gaLes Jhr 
G* "* 
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one,and the pox pinches the other j and fob oththe De- 
grees preuent my curfes, J3oy? 
page Sir, 

Ffil. Whatmoncy^slnmyputrc’ 

FAge, Scucngroacrandtwopcnecj > ^ 

F//. get no remedy againft this ConUimptiOntif 

thcpnrfe. Borrowing oncly Ungers, land lingcrsicout, 
but thedifcafcis incutcab!e,^i-Go bcarc this Jettertomy 
Lord of Lancatler. this toiheTrincCjthis to the Earle of 
Wcftmerland. and this to old Miftt'ia Vrfala,^ whomel 
haueyycclly fwornctomarryj finccl'pcrcciud the fitft 
whiichaireonmychio. About iKyouhnow where to 
^findeme Jipox-ofthlsGowt, or aGowq^fthisPoxc 
for the one or th^’other playesthc rogue w ith my great 
toe . It 13 no matter^ ‘Jo halt,lhauc rhe-wartes for my 

colour,and myPcDlionfliallfcemethcmorc rcafonablc 
Agood wit will make vfcof any thin^- Iwill tunie^- 
cafts to commodity 1()2— Cxeitat 

Scena 

F.mr cArchbtUjof Hiftings,\Jiiow[!rA^, And 
Lord "BArdolfe^ 

j4rThushaucyouhcard our eaufcs.St lno our Means. 
And mymoftnoblcFciends.lpray yap all 
Spcahcplamly your opinions of our hopes, 
Aadiir6(Iotd Matihall) what fay you to it ? 

,Mc\f 1 well allow tliejjxafiap ofour Armss, 

But gladly would be better fatisficd. 

How (in ourMeartes^ ajp fliouldaduaiicc our fiilucs 
To looke withforhcadimld andbig enough. 
VponthePowerandpmfancc of^King. 

H#. Ourprefenc Mudcrsgrowvpon theFile 
To 6llf and twenty thoufand men of choice? 

And our Supplies, ImeJargelyln the hope ' 

Ofgrcat Northumberland, whofcbolomciiuriie'' 

With anlnccnfed Fire oflnmncs 
L Srtr.The quc(liOii’thcn(Lotd?ArJ?;»^j)0?nd;tU thus 
Whether out ptelcntEuc.and twenty thoufand 
May iLoR-y p-heasJjWithout’Northunibcrland . 
paHi Wuhhim,wcmayj 
L "Bar. I marry ,there’sjiif point, 
goo j But ifwithout him wchc thought tofreblc, 
MyiudgcmentiSjWe fliouldnot ftep toofatre 
Till we hadhis AfsiOancc by thchand. 
ForlnaTheamefo bloody fac’d,as this, 
Conit£luTe,Expc£lation,and Siirmifp 
Of Aydbs inccrtaineifliould not beadmltCed 
-Jlrch ’Tis very tnielotd BArdelfeSox indeed 
It was yong Hotjpiirret cafe, at Shrewsbury. 

Jj Bat, Icwas(myLotd)who lin'd himfelfwith hope, 
Ei'ing the ayre, on promife of Supply, 

Flatt ring himfelfe vvith Proleft of a power. 

Much fmallcr, then thefmalleftof his Thougly^, 

And fo with great imagtnatloir 
(Pre^r to mad men) led bis Powers to d^thj 
And (winking)leap’d intodcOruftion. ^ 

‘ yAi/ Buc(byyourleaue)uncueryct^idJiiirr, 

To lay downc likcly-hoods,and formes of hope. 

Ij Ba'-. ycSjiEithisprcfentqiialityofwarre, 

Indf ed the rllant aftion a.caufe on foot, 
iiues fo in hope - As in ao early Spring, 

We lee th appearingbuds,which to pmijr femte, 

Hope giucs not fo much warrant, aEDifpairc 
ioOSTMrFrofts willbiteihem. When wcmeanetobuild, 
furucy the Plowhen draw the Msdcll, 
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And when wc fee the figircofthc lioiilc, 

^icn muft werate the cofl of the Ercftion, 

Whiclj^f wc findc out-wcighcs Ability, 

What tlo%vctIicn,butR|^/a-ncw the Model! 

Jn fewer offices i Or at kaO^deCil 

ToTjuildc atall? Muclimorc, in tbisgrcacwQlke. 

(Which IS (almoft) topluckcaKingdoncdowuc, 

And fee another vp)flioiild wc furucy 
Thcplot ofSiuiation,and thcJlIo/’ell; 

Confent vpon a furcFoundation 
QticflionSutucyors,knowouro\/iiecfiate, 

How able fucli a Wotke to \ ndergo, 

To weigh againflhisOppofitcPOr clfe, 

Wc fortihe in Paper jipd in Figures, 

Vfing the Names ofjren, inflcad 0 ( 135 cji : 

Like onCjthardraweithcModcll ofahoufe 
Jlcyrind his power tobuildc it, wlio(tiairc through} 

Giucs o’re,andJc 3 llj;« his part-createdCoft 
A naked fubicft to the Wccpingfiloiidsy 
And waftcTorchurlidi Winters tyranny. . 

JjAfi Grant that ourilfljjfjCjctlikely of falre Iiyrih)} 5) 
Shouldbcnill bo'nc.andthatwcnowpoflcft " ' 

The tcniqll man ol expeftanon? 

Ithinkc wc arc aBody enough 

(EUcn as wc ate) to cquall with thcKing 
X 2f<tr.What IS thefvin,gbuc fine Si twenty thoufand} 

Hrfjf - Tovs ro more ^ not fo much Lord Brril /f, 
Forhisdiuifions (as thcTimesdobraiil) 

Atejj) three Heads oncPo.vcragaiiifttlicrtcnch, 

And oncqgpjuDtP/rwdrirrr Perforce a third 
Mudrakevp-vs Sojj the \nfirnic King 
In three diuided • and his Coffers ffii'ud 
With hollow Poncrty, 3 nd Emptinefle 

That he fliould dravr Uts Icuerall ftrcng.hs togitho 
And comcagaind vs mfullpiiiffanct 
Need not be dreaded 
Hafl If he fliould do lo, 

Hf Icaucs his backcvnatm'd.tlicptcnch, 3 rd Welch 
Baying bim a: the heclcs . ncucr fcare that 

L^Bnr WTio IS It M e fliould lead his r orccs hi diet 
JTt/? ThcDukcofLancaflcr,''”'' Weflnierland 
Againft the W clfia himfelfe, and Jhime Moiwimh^ 

Bur who IS fubflitutcd ’gainfl the Frenv-h, 

I hauc no certame upber. 

^rch Let a s on 

And publifli the occafion ofour’JtrmrT, 

The Common-wealth is ficke of tiieir owne Choicry 
Thcit Qucr.greedy louc hath furfetted . 

An habitation giddy, and vnfurc 
Hathhcthatbuildcthontl c vulgarlicarr, 

Othoufond Many with what loud apphufe 
Did’ft thou bcatc heauen with 
Before he was, what thou would ft hauc liim Uo? 

And being now trimni’d in thine ownedefites, 

Thou (bcaftly Feederjaa fofull ofliim, 

That thou prouok’ft thy fclfe to caft liim vp 
So,fo,(thou commonDogge) did ft thou difgorge 
Thy gji'f fi^n-bolomc of the Royall Richard, 

And now thou would ft catc tliy dead vomit vp. 

And howl ft to fliidcit, AVhatwnft is iiithcfc Times? 
Thcy,th 3 taVhen.Rrc’/;ird liu’d,wo*Jd hauc him dye. 

Ate now become enamour d on his gram* 

Thou that threw ft duft ?p 6 n his goodly head 
When ibvpugb proud Londoii'hc came fighingon, 

After th admired tieHe' oYBnSiagbrsoh^, 

Cri'ft now, O Earth, yceld vs that King a gine, ^ 
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( 0 ^ JinJtakethouibjs (Oihougbisofmmaceutt J) 

' “1 V If mitiC m f tmiti jf th sjTp if ntvsrjh 

\f(i» Sh II\ egod vourn mbersandfctott? 

jj WcatftTimesfMbU'ls an4Iiffl.efcS5 b^igoa^ 

'S 

JSmSccundti! Scaml’rinia 

dE^firll thftnQ^eeTi'Fa g^AtiiSir t 

Mr F.«^hiutjommrtdtheAaiQn2 
y r Uif^niefci, 

Uujf man'rjiulutfjr^eoiD iC 

efJWiUhtiUndroa? 

7 S rrabjwhcrts^ arfj 

' f rlTgo dMFffOT 

S ire- -Htcrcjncett 

"Td g yifarrwemuHAtrtttSirfifjjfx^^ 

Hfi igoc>d^^»Sf«•rtha^^BI«e*3-hlro unda Tf 
5 IimiyebanwcoRf me !!» eurl ug^ ^ wtlftali 
2fy?j^^Iss*beday^leTiee3 fn m belt bdme 
rniine wnebauS^^ndilnnaia^BeaRly lecscesn t 
whatmirh f bedoil 'ifhu.weaponbe uc_HeewiU 
foy el keanydmCilJ^tttilLfp «ieitheciiisr!,*vianu'^ 
not bilJe 

'Td I IfleaHclofg-TOii'hbun'traTfTnfft* rbiiibnff 
U liff lifl.norl ne iher licbtaeyoutelbo » 

Jrf/ Jfl^uvfifthiiuonce fhegQmgbut ,witlno jnjr 

Ufi laniTndotifwiibbifgciffi't'watrjnttis ran 
mlinitmeth ng po myfcore Go dM F h old him 
ruftgoodM S dT lethmnotf cape. letom acorn nu 
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aetlytoPy Co n<r(lau gyeocmanl ood )tob y^i* d 
die an^ ^bee ii indited to dinner to the I ubbirs 1 eadyt 
Locnb tddre: wMj'w tl ttheSilkTisn Ipr ye fine 
tnyExi nifcn ((ftndoiyCaCeroopenlyiyifliUitothe 
2u0|narldlecbimb b ot^^h ntoluisnlwer Aioo Made 
I along one fat ajio telonowenantobeate ficltuue 
betaeaod^ ne^ndberne s dhauebinfubd fF s d 
lMfi 4 Sd (f f otnibi daytothatday tbitie ^Jllam^to 
OOOjbeihought ofl.Tbetft j no hoiieffy tnJudrdeahng'to! 

' 'H mw (bauldbe made an Xflg and n P.mR tob are ^ 
»yKna«e«wro g Ext TFdlfistf iSdrielf 
111 lYonderbecfiffiiBi* andtba attsnc Malmcfey N feiT^’ 
*ilf withlitnDoyoutOfiitfft doyour ofTces M Ei^ 
ScM5 4r domedonuid mey u 0(Hcer 
uoG) Fa/Hawnovr^nhof Muudead?vthat athemanerf 
741^ Sir/«& TatteRyou auhefuitofMiR 
F ^^AwayVatlet* iiaw'Sdrdelfr oftthe 

jVillan sbead thiowthe.Q4e3neintiiiCli3nne} 

■FTf Th owtneintbecb nnelP lethrowthee <]mg 
.Wjlcthou'ndtihou boubaflatdlyrogue M dr mot 
^‘‘^^wQihouH ny fuckleviIIainevrlctboukiUG d of 
h jhecna dthgjv gj? Othoubony-reedRogaeibotaait 
/i [ihonyfeed iMin quellera dtwon]3n«qu 11 r 

F/^K epthemoffSarJa^r Euj’ AcfiGui stefcu 

, GoodpeoplebringatefoLTl ouwdtnoijthou 

*Tl4»iIen t’Dod th Rogue DothouH 

F^i^AwayyouScull on youRjinpallian y roIliC 
bu Tie tack yAuCacaRrophe £l:er Cblji e 
2 J} What themattet KeepexbeTeaeehere boa T 
Gfm<\mytordh6,gaeuitftmee^ibe{efi{by u 

y J HQWTrowCt/JiPW^iKafcyouijranr t\fliere/ 

'qO h h h c meyourpl eycutumcandh f <7? 
youTboBldhautb newellonyourwaytoV V 

Stand fiiombuapelIo%t.wbKicfoieh3n^ftTponhim£ 


//«/?k.OhmyBiBft-W«{hipfkilILotd'aad (pleaftyour 
GtacffriBrapopr'^w dcTnajifEiflcb ap^andhu&Att 
IfeRat tSjffu t ChJx'iSa yibacfumin^ 

S><PtismBteibenE3rfoaefmyLotdl cirforall all 
Oianel^itbiiatenmeBU olboufeandbome beehaJi 
putallmyfubQaocElmoibatfacbellyofhta J}ucXu!iil| 
hauef msfpPi rftuth ga^ff^- ^t T wilit d ItT n’llicbr^ 
iikeiheMatCi 

J yt Jj h re lamgillkex'i *d rheAfee prrbiHg 

inyTantaj^fgu>Ui^,to gery^ “ 

Cb vcomeitb 

good.iempcnv uldeBdurethi iiemp eltofcr Itirt qi^ 
A yataatilhamdrA of ce gjooig Wld doweTtrifo 
Toa.har mitfe tgromabyTitcorint^ | 

F ^.''WRafSrthgrofle ftimmEtTiarftrar^igg^ 

JH jniafty(ifiboi£wett arB bcRnian^tbylel^'^ 
tbcroooy xoe«lthoitdidft fvjeartlomec'^rponiJ tcell I 
g I G oalee fimng nnyrD Iph luchambetatiheiomid 
t ble bya fea ole fire on Wednefd y laTVIiiUoiIweek 
when neP ncebr ke:hyhcadfatlik.ningbi(nt(rarn 
g n_m an fWiodroi Thoudi lftiwearetaj«ethen(asT 
watw (hin^ hyAound)tcrm ytne and make meemy 

1 dTthvwifa C3nRv 3c^ti?Didnat goodiNifc^T (ch 

t eBjtthett wilec amctathen and cilme golf 
^?comtn Ojfj^tn borrow aiaefie oEVine^ar t lingyj 
the had a g dd fhofPrawneaiwbeieby^d dflJ ficcw 
eatfoTtg.^viherebyJtQldihcetheyweredl^agteeiie 
% ou'il2AnddidRnotihoa{wlvaniejiv»gonedawne 
flaires)defiremet£^benojoorefam lur^ th fuebp e 
pcoolefv g^^etelougth ylbouldeaUmcMadain? 
Andd dfiJnoikiSem andbidtnee&ie^thee 
pittbee ow to tby book oath deny i^houcmPy 
yy My Lord hii a a poeremad Couk and fliefayea 
vpCedown thetowrrthatbeteldeft.ioaiil keyou She 
ha hbm ag^cal’e Achetru a,poaetcyhtehdfira 
D dlier buiT” thefeiool OiOnkeia^J^elutb^you J 
fmayhauetedreffea-ainnth no 
Jxf Sit/i«ffi ^JtlamvrellaCBOa ntel with your 
man rofwrenchingthettUEeaulc t^falftwayTtiacot 
aeonfid ntbrovr nor^throogofwotdea tharcome 
■ettSfu h(m tethefl»mpudcM)f vtemtsfiotp y^a, caa 
hrufiniefromileueiLconrderatlou IknowiyiUiha.pT3. 
Aad. p iheufie yeeld grpnitoEihiiAeoaiaa 
„ F/^^XCi>'itroibmyLord * 

I /Pietheepeacepayherthe^ehcyotroty htfand 
vnp ytheviJhnyyouhau d(Ul?her theotieyoumaydo 
Wuhl! I gmony^th^otbecwubcuirintiepentaaer' 
F^/M/L rd Lwillaurndergochiarneapevtiihsut 
repIyT Qcalln norableEoIdneatmpi d ntSavre nefie 
IfanuRw Icuiifietnciray nothing uiirertuoua Ncr 
myLoTd(yoD;humbIedatyremebted}rv/iIlnotbey;fiUl| 
Tutor 1 fay loyou Idenredeliuranc freni luclbOfEceia j 
be ngTponhaRyempIoyinenEintheKingaASaues 
/ J? aketahauingpoweetodovrro g But 

snfwetajLtheeifeSof^QliLA^ucauoo aodfatiafie th 
pooreijr m 

rdlfi Comehil efHbUelle FoffrJUOwj 

Ct*;f KowMiRcrCwfl- Whatoewes? 

i? »The lungf myr.ordlandH«<»tCplint eViStiSt 

Ateneereathand 'Ui&refithePayuxclItfe 
F44ir^slant a Geut]eiiun*> 

J2J^ bla^ayoufiildfobeforcl' 
FclLAalomiGcntlnni notaorewordaefit 

Jffihy this Keauenly gioundl/read ooiTinnRbe 
rwetop wraeboth my P late end tneTapiRwofciydy 
lungChaabert 

E? 




R r 


go *27?^ fecondTjrt of.liwg Henry the Fmnh, 
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(3) 


n — 

TeQ Welf, youftallhauEifa lchougl} I'^awnemy 

file. Ihope you 1 come to pay me al- 


ls) 


200 


250 


’ Ffil Glaflesjglaflcs, isthe onely'drinking * and tor 
tbywalksapreiryfligVit Drollery, ortne Scone ofthr- 
p/od;°3lf, or the Germane humngm Vvaterworke -is 
vjbnhfTnoufand of theft Bed-hangings, and thefe Fl/- 
famcnTapiflncs 'I etitbctennepound (ifthoacanft) 
Comti if B '•\f re not for thy hmnorsj there is not a bet^ 
Wench in England. Go.wamtny facc^^nd draw thy 
Aft.on Come^'ihoamuft notice in this hmijoucvtitb 

iTic,come,Ikntfwthoii^was?1re?t>!uathis» 

JJofl. Piethec (Sir%»)letit be ^twenty Nobles, 

IloathtopawnemyPlatejineoodearncftla^ . 

ed. Leutolohejlsmakc^cfliift- yo^l beafool 
ilill 
Hofl 
Gowne 

together? , i , 

Frt/.iWiUIliaciGo"withncr,'witnher . hooKc.on, 

hooke-on , 

'yS'llljou hauc DafiTwre (Ijreet mectyoit atfup- 

Fr/TNo more words Lctshau^'T’er. 

Ch I-iH I hauc heard bitter nev^es 
F/i//Wbal's thenewes (m/good Lord?) 

£hjH iwhetelay die King laft nlghtj? 

.die/: 'AtBafingitokeoiy Lord/ 

Id. I hope (my Lord well. What .s thenewes 
my Lord? 

ch lufi Come allhisForces Lacked 
Mtft No FifteencIiundredFootjfiuc hundred tFoifc 
Arc marched vp to my Lord of Lancafter. 
jfgainft Northumberland and^thcArchbifhup, 

id 1 Comes the King ba'cke from Wales, my noblel^ 
Ch hfi. youlballhaueLettcrsrofmeprefcntly/ 
Comsi^^long w.tKme,(go«(lI'yLii«Ety. 

Id. MyLortf, * ' 

Ch itifii 1 WJiat’s matter? 

Id > Mulct fballicmteare-you withmetw 
dinner? 

Corf Irnull waitevponjny goodloidhecrc. 
|Ithankcyou,goodSic/ofe ' 

jCi&./^.'Sir A6».youloyter)}eeretoolong bdngyou 
dfcto 
Id. 


BOO 


fs) 


r.o 


takcSouldicrsypj&Counaiesasyoug 
'.1 Willyou fupwith mej^ailerCettn!^ 


,C/i./«y?lWhatfaoliIhMaftett3UghryQttthcfeTOon-; 
nets. Sir ^5? i 

FaL Maftcr (jem.ifihcy bccomcme«ioT,3iErw3sjg, 
Foolcthat taught them mcc. This isthenghtEcncmg 
gcaec (my Lord)Tap Fortap,3nd fo partfaitc. 

Chjiijt. NowthtLoidJiglitciuhet^Uinustt a great 


as to remember fo'weake aCompofition. 

Irirct.r Behkethcn, my Appetite was IrofFiinctly, 
gotJfor(in trorh)l dono^rrcmcmbcrthepoorc Crea-j 
lurC) Small Beerc. Butindccaetlrcrffiiimble tonfidcia-' 
tionsmake meouc ofloucwitbn.y Greatneffe'Wlffifa 
dil^acc is It to me, to remember thy name ' Or to knoff, 
thj face to mo'row ? OctotaTsenotc howrf^y paircof] 
Silkftockings^ hafl”’ (ViribcfCjaBB thofc that wrethy 
peath-colourdoncs )Or^iearc thclnucntoritof thy 
hurts, asonefor fupcrflnify,and oneothcr,foryfc But! 
'ih-it thcTcnnis-Coun-kcepcrkno\v''s bcttcrthcnl, for 
itisalow cBbcof Linnen wuh*thct7^ when thou kept ft 
notHacket thcr^ as thou haft not done a great while, b^ 
caufc the reft of thyLow Coujitncs^hauc made a flnfrto 
cate vp thy^olland. 

ParT How ill it followcs, after you bane labour'd fij 
hard,you fiioiild talkc fo idlciyFTell mefiow many good 
yong Princes would do fo, thcirFathws lying fo fickras 
yours is ^ 

Pm Shall I tell t^ee one thing, Polmiu ? 

Pom Yes andletitbcancxcelrentgoodthing. 

Prm Itjhallfcrucamongwiitcsofnohig’ncr breed 
ingthentbme. 

lorn. Go to Iftand tlicpufl-' efyourone thing, |hat 
you’l tell. 

Pr/w.iWhy.l tell thecjlt 3snotmcct,thatHtiouldbe 
fad now niyFatber js ricket-albeit I could tell to ihee(ar 
to one It pltafes tnc.for fault ot abettcrjio call myTrrchd) 
J could be fadiarto.fod indeed tool J 

Very hardly "vpon flich a fublfcfl. 

FrrifTi ThtfuthiiikVl n’c asfarrem rhcDiucls Boole, as 
thou,andF4//?/ifi;-ft)r-obdaraciean*dperflftencic.Lccthe 
end try the man. B'ltl tcllehec, my hartblccds inward- 
ly, that my Father Is fo liclt:‘ 5hd khi-ping fuch vild torn* 
pany asthou att,'hatfiinrcaronjcakenfro'Dmcjallofica' 
tat'on offo?row. 

Fw?/ TJhcreafon? 

S'nw Whatwould’nthoutTiiiilroPmc,'tfl ihold weep’ 

pom. I wouhl tbinke thee a moft Princely hypocrite.' 

Pfm, Icwouldbecoery mans thought -ndthouart 
a bIe(W)PclIow,to thinkc as cfacry man thinkcs ■ iieucrs. 

S anstSoughtinthcwojldjkccpcs the Rodc-way batcej 
cn thine t cuery man woOld thinke me an Hypocrite in-! 
dccVe.lAnd yvhaj acciresyoUr moft worftiipful thought 
to thinke fb? 

Fwr/.Whyjbeca^cyouhaue.bcenefQlcwde, and b\ 
much ingraffedep Fd/inffe. 

Frw.'Andtothce. 
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Exeu,a 


838 “‘(13) 5/r 

Seem Seamda* 


^icrPrma'IPofrT.PomlSfyPgrdoIfe, 

fK&Pdge 

FrJffi'TruftpiCjIam c'CccSing weary. 

Pom. Isiicometo thaty had though: wcatlnesdarft . 
notluucatrach’dQtic of^nbigh blood. 
F/’.'&tolamme.iho'j^icdiicolourstheifpnjplj^SP 

I ofmyGxcauietrptaacknowledgclt, ' Dotbitnot fhc\y 
yilddylnmejtodcfirefmallRectc? ” 

Z Pom. Wiiy,a)gHnspfhould-nQtbeiQlQofcly Iludicd, 


Pemtx.. Nay,I am wciripolccnoFjIcan hearclt with 
mine owneeares.the worft that they can fay of me is, that 4 0( 
Jam alccond Brother, and that lam a proper Fslloweof 
my haadsrrandthofc two things I confeft?.! caniK Helpe. 
Looke, lookc, here comes S/irSe/^. "* 

Prmce “AndtheBoythatlgaueF;j^,ij^, henadhira 
from me Chriftian,and fee it thefat villain hauCnottransj t5( 
form’d 

EKttrSffrdolfe 
'Em Saue your Grace. 

Prm, Andyours,moftNoblc:5rf?'do/(?', 

Pom jCog^you pernicious Affcjyoubafhfull FooL, 
muft you belduft in^g ? Wherefore blufli you nowf^ what 
a Maidcnlyman at Atjn^s are yon become ? , Isit fucha . 
matter to get oPoule-pots Maiden hcad^ 

Hccalfdmceucnnow(my Lord)throug^rctt.| (2, 
I.atcice,5ndl_coUld difccrncnoparc of^ysiiccfrom tbdr 

window- 
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jr/je ficondTartofS^gHenTy the Fourth 


jrtlfldinv atl ftlfpydhiseyes andm ^ioo^ chc 


1 /iliDsdstsvohoIcsjath Als_vnuc ccwIckk ai cjiceruj 


Non myLord^niQMMiflriJ^jfl^andM 


prfthiougli 

fnr Hathno ttieboypro'ned? 

5?«jr Av'ayyouh foavpngbcraWc? mij 

pa^e- Away ynuiafcaliy^// * dreame t wr^ 
fff/r Jfi‘!iuct-vi Boy wtijcdrcape Boyf 
) j( Marry(invLcrd)w<//6?td e n J fhewatde 

barfdo^aEiTebrard and thefcfoteIcallt»m!P drc m 
l/i T ^rmce A:Cro\arnet-a ott^ofgc^Iiucrprmuon 
rherciij^j^oy»i. ^ 


Pm OthattbisgoodBIoffomecenld j THc esfotyonr nience 


WhwP gaBiDsytbatbe’ 

Apfope Gatlcwoman S'r and Kjnfnouan 
cfmy Vafteti. "" 

Trn Eucof ch*nn^ ajtfieParjfliHey'brsaretoihc 

TowncBoll? 

ShallwefleaIcypontbcia(Afii)at‘^upper? 

P I?my ur/nadowmy Lo d i lffollovT^ou 
P 'Sirran youboy and^ rd'lp' no word to your 
Mafl rth cla-i^ tin Town? 


Cin\cts iietbee 

^grd I^oudonotm3V.eht(nbah n^d4'MnQ<*oS| 
10( d«EoBowesIhalIbcvvron (f 

pr ct AndhowdoihtnyMafler S duff! i 
2J ► W II mygo dl^ord b he rd ty urCr c t 
^8mmin»toTflme Th re’s a L tterfotv u 
Pet 'Ddiuetdv, thg ood terpcQ Andb udoth^ 
Martlemas yourMa{Ier> 

'Xtrd Inb dily h IhS 

3* a MattyiTetm nott llp^tneedes a Phyrajn 
lo( battbat giouesnot him though ch bte^ickc, itd^t 
tiof 

PiKt Tdoallow thhWenll bee ai fim 1 ar with 


Ji4r 1 baue no tongue (ir 

AndformmeSir I^sillgouerneif 
P Farcy™ !I go 

Tb BUT nr {h ffito TJAcfomeHode j/j 

pa Iwatt niyou a cotnmonastl ewaybetwe r mn 
S Albans and L ml ^ 

P Hdwit ehi s c^eeF bcftowbimf Ifet 
neb nhit ruecolot. sa dnotc cfluesbefee ei* 

F Piioniw Leather (« tiins andAproot and 
vate ponTTm t h sTable I VcDrawe i 

Pth FromaG d,tt>^Biil Ah®* le ded nf n It 
waslouescafc Froma^r nee toa Prentice a'owtra f 
formation that fliallberoln forineucryth n^thepur 


nteaimydogge nd! ebt)tdshitf<la^ forlooL you | potemuftwcighw^irefajy FolIowmeZWd. Evut 


hevrt 

. pitLatttr lehnpnljt f f. (Euerymin tmiTl 
U* bnowthatiaortarheob thccab ntonainobimreirc) 
201. EuefllJaih fetb TarekinnetotheKing f riheyneu^ 
prltVe iheit ffnget jbat th«y fay there $ fom q^he uTa 
(2 Woedfpilt fH ^wmeithatlfay sh )th t taker vp n. 
htdinotroeencei e?thean(\verita ready^borrow^ 
^ edeaji lamtbeKi _tPooreColln S r 
2jfl Brittle Nay tbey V llbekmt vr b itth<ytjl,f<tcli 
tTtom/rf/^r Suetnil eLeit ; — J /.A F lH Se 
If t thtSa e fthtK ^ ttrefiljij,FAtber Hrirne 
? picteflFri/eSfire i g 

fir» Wbythun-a^ettifime 
P Pe cc 

(wfiHritatethehya^ilhePem e trentie 
\}i 7 iffi Surebeneane breu c/ inbceath Q rt wmded 

uOO f ettme dtutttlh 1 m 4th ee dll th Set 
»nta fsmln atbV lotr f httr ff ttUT ir f 
nth th ihefr aretih aarti mm '^rr.Nell A*- 
\ 0 ftetet d! tirKettUtt Addf fjrmell 

Tiireijje* d trbchtrmmtcb iiapj tilth 
w iTackeF IP -'7AmyF »-/ / 


Sccoa Terim 


SnerKerth iminltid / /Leit n dHnrr £ 

P t eiLndte 

'TJ nb Ipretheelou nglVifg an dp entlePaugb 
Ciue an caenvia y vnte my rcUpb An irei^ qqq 

Pwnotyo crntbtyjrjjjeofthtTimM 
^UibeJiketbemtoPeicie troublefome' 

fife lhaaepiucn oucr. 7w ilfpeaknotBore 
Do\ hatycmvbill vojr W~tcdo-nc faev id 

Ittml Abtfffteet^/IFelmvLH ooruac pav e. ^2) 

, And^utroygoin notbingc i edeemeit. 

£<~*Ohv c.f tb aue s ikegonoetotbefeWan 2a0 

Tb tuatw ^fa hcrjwl eityoubrokcyourwotd ^1) 

Whety u were more endeerdtotr thcunoyy 

\\l wyouroisnePercyMcbsa^ybeart oecre Henjf 2/i 


2oha\riibmyS eihr- isRerf^rf I Tbrewtna yaNo tlwardlo lenofeelusFatbce 


1 bn w/ A SEtmef 


B ngvphiiPowrea buthedidl ngiavaine^ 


IbfyLerdTwirftccpatbisXeiterinSack andjnakebim I Wbothenp tfw-dedyouioflay 


A Pm Thatstomak l/nie ter% entvotl 
iButdoyouTr meth PP d M llisa^yo rSft ? 


Tl._rg were ivgQ Honors i (1 ^oursardyou Scnn 
For\auui.niayheaucn]ygIcn7bt ghtehit 
ForHis it{bi te-pponb ni artheSance 


iTam May tbe"\Venchh'niCflo JVC te Fortune SusT It hegtayT ultmfHe n andbyhijLtgbt 
tietraidfo PidaUdeChcoaltieofFn^ 1 ndnouc 

P ^^ci^t^uJ\ cpTaytbeF ^ wicbtbeiime Ct Tod biaucASr He v (indced)tleGIare 


Ipmt ofthewife fi» tithecleadi andmsickeTs la beNobte Y nth d ddrelTe them ucr I/‘ 

•J lO fburMaPerbetaem L fldcnJ HchadooLeg^cs tIuipr»3iednotbisG ce 

©wd. YcstByLctd 'Andlpeaktig bictefwhi bNa:ureinadch.$bIeaiflj) 


Pent AVbefcfuppeshelPothticoIdSore FciJtf I IJecatretb f 


A UFtstikt^ 

^‘^^tthcoUplacemyXord iaEa‘1 cbeapf 
Pr "ttbatCon an_j? 

P gt Epbe^ QsmvXaidoftbe IdChu th, 
Erm Snpany womca.withhS!n* 


F tiht>''etbarcOTl4fpcakelow»adwtdil7 
>Yeul3wm«hetrownePetffdlion to Abu e 
Yo (cfisu t k hi'*! SotbatmSpeeeh dG te^ 
InQii n Afie^onsofdeligbc 
laMtbutieRe' r^Hnmoti of Blood 

i o uo; oA 


j i I 


(2)i 

Ih 


HewaodjcMarke^dGlalfr, Coppy,and Booke, 
fll!flj,f»0iton doiliets^ And himJO wondrous' hira^ 

O Miracle q£,Mcn L Him didyou Icain; 

Ih (S) (Second tOfnonc;vn'*ftpor>drd by yoiT, 

'roloskeypon^^s God of Warre, 

1/i XndifaduaQtagc.toflbidfepficld, 

50 Where nothmgbu: the found of 

Pidfecuicdefsnfjbb. foycmlcfchim. 
Ncuer.OfltugtdoehisGhoft the wrong, 
TohbldyomHonor raorsyirccileond nice 
With otherSjthcn with him 'Let thgoi^ J 
1 h ThoMarfhall and the Arch-biftiop ate ftrong. 

Efad njy^fweef iTisnyhad but halfe their Numbers, 

(4) iOO Todayrai?JlsJChangins°'’-*^«#'"Ncclie) 

Haue talk’d of tSflenmoath s Graue. 

Kertht Belhtcwyouthcair, 

(Faitc Daughter) yeu,dQC draw my Spirits fromme, 
Withncw lamentidg anarotOucr-fights. 

But I muTi goe,an dmectwith Danger thste* 

Or U will fceke me in another placc| 
find findej neworfe prouidcd. 
ti'tfi - Oflye to Scotland, 

150 ^ill that tliei^oblcs.and the armed Comnronr, 

Haue oft their Pmflance njadcJi httlctaftc. 

Z,ady. Ifthey get ground, and vantage qtihcKing, 
Then joynejou with them, like a Ribbc of s tcclc. 

To make Strength ftrongcr. hut.foralloucloucs, 

FirR let them ttyctnemfcluei. So did your Sonoj:, 

He was fo fuffer'd , fo came I a Widow 
And^ieuet fhall hauclength of Life enough, 

Toraine vpon Rcmcmbtance with mine Eyes, 

That It may grow and fprnwr,as high as Hcauco/ 

For Recordation to my Noble tfuthand. 

^iyrfc.CoinejCome.goinwith me ’cis withroyM'nde 
As With theTydcjfwell’dvp vnto h» height, 
makes a ft ilUftand,running ney thet way 
Fame wouldl oof to meet the Arch-biihop, 
fiut many thoufand Reafons hold mttbacke, 

Iwill refoluc for Scotland a there ami, 

IDllTimc and Vantage jj:^i|5: m^ ccim^ay^j- 


ThefccondTanofKingUenxytheFomthM 

Ilefcciflcanfindcourd't'faly, Bxif, 

^£t>mJJeJtejfc, And Dot, 


20 ( 


250 


lA 

l/i 


'Exeunr. 


Sciena Quarta, 


ih aoo 

Ih 


Ih 


l/i 

350 


Ih 


‘too 


Enter mo Drairerf , 


t. What haft thou Iirc't[jhe there? Apple 

Pohns ?_ThDilknow ft Sir John cannot endure an Annlci- 
Ibhiv, 

S.Dr/m>- Thoufay’ft true* the Prince onccfetaDifb 
q£ Apple-Tohns before him, and told him there were Hue 
mote Sirlohni, andjputting off his Hacjfaid,! vulLnow 
tike my leaueof thefe ^i^c drie,T:ound, old^irhcrd 
Knights, It anger’d him to the heatti but face hitkfor- 
gocthat 

t.DrtJtv. Why then couerrand fee them do wne ' •’id 
fceif thnu cTtiftfndeoutSefi^xNoyfc j Miftris Tfitrcm 
ySr/xiiWourdfainc haucfomrMufique. 

2 DrarfA Sirrha^heetc'willbe*hePnnce,andMafter 
Rs?«w;anon*i."andxhcywiIl piicjoatwo oF ourlcrkins, 
an3rApton3;nnd SirXoiirnw&notknow of it A.^ardohh 
hathTjcoughcwordr" 

’x.Dr/m. Thenhcmsvrllbci)Id/^tf,- itwillbcanei,- 
celleni ftratagem. 


Hefi. Sweer heartiiuc.thinkcsnowyouarcinannrirj 
ccllentgoodicropcralitic; yqi^Pulfidgc beates is d: 
iraotdinanly,as heart vrould defire, and your Coloaj 
(I warrantyou) is as icd as any Refer But you hiu« 
drnnkc too muchCanatics, and that’s a-marucllou » (eav‘| 
thing \yjne;,; and i' perfumes the blood, ere v/cc can fay 
Khoksthis How doc you now e 
Dol Better thcnl was rljerni.’ 

Tfffj?. Why that was well faid * A goo3 heart a wottir] 
Qold, iookc^hcrc comes SirJchn 


EnUi'FalJifffe, 


frhtw A^rtUtr ftr/I n Q'/g— ^emptle the Iordan) 
Andv/u arfUTthyKirg HovvnowMiftnsDn/? 

Jloil, 5jckj>faCalme yea good-footh^ 

Ftl(f. So isallherl5£§,* if theybe once inaCaltne, 
they are flek,’ 

Dol yourauddicRafcalljis thatall the comfottytrt 
giueme^ 

Fall}, YoumakcfatRafcalls MiftrlsDuA' 

Del Imakc^cnj.? Gluttonic.and Difcafes make 
jchcm,T make them nor., 

Fflljl iLrhe Cooke makethe GIuttonie,you hclpr to 
'makefhtDifcafcs (IZ>rO ^ catch of you {Del) \\ c catch 
of you that mypoorcVcitue, grant 'bat. 

^ot ^marry,ouiQhiytip5,aDd Our Jewels. ^ 

, JJ/our Brooches, kcarles, and Owches • For^ 
Icruc braucly,is to come hahng off. j ou know,uj,corae 
off the Breach, w ith his Pike bent brau ely, md. to Surge- 
ne brauelyj to venture vpon jthc charg d-Chambets 
brandy ■ 

H«’^.75Yhy,tnisisiheolde failnon.'youlv/o neuer] 
mecte,huLyou fall to fomc difcord : you arc both (5n 
good troth) 3S Rheiimatiks as tw o dric Toftes, y ou can. 
not one bcaie w th Tpntlirrs Confirmities “ What the 
good-yerc? One muft bearc, and tint xnnft bee youi 
you arc the weaker Vcflcl] ji at they fay, the emptier 
VetTdU , ; ^ 

_ Dal _G3nawe3kc cmptic VelTcll bearc fn/-h aliugc 
fill. Hogs-hcad ? There’s a whole Marchants Venture' 
o£Burdeuv.Stuffcinhim:“you hauc not fccnea Pulte 
beJics flufft in the Hold. Come, He be friends with 
Idcle ITltou art going to the Wanes, and whether l] 
fliall euBt feu thee againc, or no, ihcrc js joa body 
caresk * 

lErtrerDratrert. 


ioii - v''/ j 


— J I /(. 


JJwirer, 'Sir, Ancient /’/flea is below, and would 
fpciWcviithyou, 

Dal Hang nim, fwaggerlng Rafcair, let him not 
come hither it is the foule>mouth dfl Rogue jn Eng* 
land. 

Ho[{, If hrp,fvv3ggcr, let him not come here : rrouft| 
hueamongft my Neighbors, He Jio Swaggerers, J am 
in good name, and fame, with the very beft fliut the 
doorc, there comes no Swaggerers hcetc . J hauc not 
lin’d all thiSiWhile to haue Iwoggcring now; ihui ih* 
doorejlpriyyou,' 

' T-alSl DoflthouIieare,Hoftc(fc? 

Hejl ’Pray you pacificyour fcltr(Sir/ei»^thcrc roitci 
naSwaggeters hccte,^ 

TaIJI Do a 


Ih 
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f4//? Doftchoah«rc?jciJcnincAnetenf 
/fe/f Tilly fally(Sit/tf^f )neuectellm^yojranejent 
Svfagget<i(o>"csnocintnyaoor»TftasberoreM3Hci 
Tr/fi^the Depujic ibeo(l)«rd3y t aRiI aihesfsid tom^ 
itwas noIonoCtagoetbcn WednelSlyljfl Neigbboar 
^cktj (fiycj hff^Mafier ocr Mlmfier \vai by 
ibcni Neighbopr^ci^(layeshee^ree«QeihoT?thaf 
ftreCnilU for(riy;nhec)you oie in an iIlNasiea cow^ 
hccfaidfo rcSntellwheieopon forffayesbet^yoa e i 
efl»ne{rWb{n n andvvcilthou^hton tbereFore tale ' 
heedevyhactjutitsi^receiue Peeeiur(fayei hee}no 
wagg«ringConipini5ns There comei nwjehfet \ou 
would ble^eyo to heacc wliac hce faid HOfilfHb 

SvTaogcretf *” 

Ftip HeesnoSwaggcrer(Honeire )at«ne Cheater 
heryogtnayflfoake .hlni aageetly^a apuppie Grey 
hoiiM **hec will notfwJ gervrtthaBar'bauo Henne if 
her featH^ tmnebuls la asyfliew af zefilhncc Call 
birnTp^Utawet) 

/// Cheater] cil^oQ turn? I will b re no lion ft 
mttamyhouretaoenaCheaier Dutldoenot late fw g 
gTlng latnitbewoiCswheaonefayes fjva^^ Fccle 
iMaRerthowlf&aie looleyon^ y i* 

Dol So yon doe KoQelTe 

eX?yeain»cryhnftidfleT^cweieanA 
penLeafe Icacnot abide Sw ggeiHr 

£e irFj^ i'EiricI^aniihu.Bej 

fjf Saueyoo Sir/<y» 

fkj? WercoroeAtrcieceP/*/ HefefiP}feWIchafj,« 
yoowthaCupofSaebe ia youdifthtrgevpoaDioe 
HofleflV 

Pj? 1 w II d rehargerpoaTiee (Sir / £w) w ih two 
Bulletf 

Fiji ShCi* PiQoll ptoof“(SiOy PuIlhatdlyoC 
fradher 

H 0 CoTir IfftdriokeooPcoer« tiornoBollent I 
! will dr ol e no tnorcrheawilld exneg od forno tnartf 
I'ure I "" 
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f', 


plea! 

fijt 'Tbentoyon(t\iftTis2Jar«I) JlvnUAiarge 
you 

' 2)/ CharEciae! ircotacyoa(r<oruIeCompanion) 
nb»?youp le ba& rafcalTy cheaciOj, I eke Linnen 
M«e awayyoumouldicRoguc away; laotneaijor 
lyourMafter 

PJf Itnevryoa'MiBfit2>«r«7J# 

D L A\vayyouCiix.purreIl3rc3ll yemfilftiyBi 
iway Byih a WtBT.lIc thicft pivKoiFc tn yogrmouldie 
jChippe* If yot^Iay^ laweie Cottle with me Away 
'youBottlc AleRatollyooBaiket hJtfialcIogferyoB 
Sneewhen Xprayyoa Sir? what with two Fomtsoa 
yeutflioulder ? rntreh, 

Pj? Iw UmuttneryonrRuffc fortfiij 

No oood CapwmeP/’a/ Poi beerc fwcete 

Cipttlnc 

D L Captains? tlioaaBhom nabledairndCbeateTf 
irtdioujieianiaasdtobecaUdCaptaiijcJIfC p anc» 
werecfniymindejtheywBaldtronthronyoueiKf rta 
king theTi Name r Tpon e u,beforeyouhatKeam<) heni 
Y usCapt e?yoij(l ueT twh«?forreiriogapo re 
^yhorei Ruff lAaBiwdy Ebaie?ffeeaCapt3me?lang 
bioRoguejjjjel o ivp omaald c fleWd Prom s »nd 
dryde Calces A Cspiaine-J Thefe V Ituneamll male 
the word Capt me odious Thnefoie Caotames had 
oetdel oketoiE. 


Sjrd ’Peaytheego doKnc good Altcuaz 
Ftdfi H atketbeebidier MiftiisDe/ 
fJi Noel Itcllcheev CcrpotallSiirda^«t 1 
cooldteareher IlebernrSh^donfaer “ 

Fi^e Pray thee go edowne 
Ffi lIcfeeherdanmdEtfl loT/jrazdamad Lake 
rathe rnfetnallDeepe where Brt^^andl utuiesvilde 
alfo HoldHoolc and LlflP fa/I Downe dd’^ 
Dogger downcFatei hajeweenot^rrr?; here? 

tijt GoodCapta ne bequiet iciaveiylate 
I befeeleyo onotg a^grSlHtS your Choice 

Pj? Tb fTB? go^ Huotors inde de ShaH Pad 
Hotfe^and hollow pamperd lades cf Afiawh elTESll 
Hot gde but thime m les day, compatewjth Ci^kr snd 
withCanibars^ndTroiinGreckes’ my ratherdvtme 
ihemsvithKinglWm/andl tthclVeikinroatk ftiall, 

wccfa’Ifoulef Toyej?“* 

Wj? Bymy ffBHTCapu j thele a.e very biicci 
rds 

Hari Beg nejgoo3An’*icni ibiswlll grow to a 
Btawle anon 

T DTmm 1 leDe^jges a®s^C“™ssIikePinncs 
Haoew notJY/rt«here? 

/fJT Odmywot3(CapMine5fticrff iro efiichh r 
What the good yete^doryoiuhiKcI would denydJTTc' 
Iptaybequier 

Tit Thenfeedandb fa£(niyf ire^kT^aTtf )Cooic 
giuemcfbmeSack SlfirtfnenetermatichmttonPT^ 
te u Fearewee broad fid t^NolKtheneflJgiuefite 
Gi em 'bmeSack aed Sweet 1 eart Jyc tboTf tbere 
Come wee to full Poiaa here and StC et eaeroT'So- 
thing? 

fal P J? / 1 wnaldbeqeiet 
Tit Swtet^nlgn^ ^k^[^e tbyNea£ wla^wtehone 
retneihefenenStanes 

Dll Thruniiimdownenaym Tcssiseeadiireruch 
aFufltanRal all 

Tjt TlirulthimdowseBaytetllmowweDOtGall’o* 
wayNa^ges? 

Ta' qT t hitndownefgisrdyi^iiJlleaflioafrEro 
JVi Vimg ns7 ft Vi edcenothm^outfocail&DO^ni^lcies 

fiiall be nothing herF' 

K4ri Come get yea doWDcflayret 
TJi Wtiat? ftiallwee hauelncifon? fh^rxccB 
btctV? thenDeaibro leme (leepe abridgemydolef U 
dayej whyihen 1 r euovs gaftly gaping Wc-Jjd* 
?nt imdiheSiftersthree Ceme^/rp Ifay 
HU RTreSj,© dfliiffetoward 
FI GiuememyRap rJl y 
Dll (p edwe/ao^JpreilieedoeDBtd aw 
F 4 I Getyisrdowneltiytes 

Ibfi Heresa Eoodlyturoult He foffwesrB leco nc 
houfcbtfbiellsoct ntberc timts^ndf igbts So^lur 
tfialwarrancnow /fTT Tie, puf^yourmied W«-j 
ponsptJtTpyourn led Weapons 
Di/ Jptethee/«tbequ et tbeRalcallisgc e ^ 
yon wborlbahttleTaltant Villaiireyoo 
J/#ff Arcyoaoothurnrb Groyne? DiethongbtJie* 
DadeithrewdTh TtaryotirBcIly 
fid, Haiteyoanim'Jh tnoutoldootes 
Awi-^Sir theRafiallsdrtmke youhaDe^oJt 
hiTS (Sisjlnibe^niouldcr 
Ftl AR^allcobianenie 
Z> i Ah TcnlwetrlittleRu^Lg y u aJas pocre??? 
htmtboBfweatft? ComejUcroewipethyFtce CoC3.Ui 
e*ryoawborroaQiop£ .^Rogaejllooeibc Tboo' 
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2^, T be fccondTmtoflQpg the Fourth 

artasvalorousdsiffffffrofTtoyjWmthfitieoM^/'w'jw ( \\ec «ill to ikd. Thcu wic fo'gtt 
rff», and tcrnc times better thcD the nine Worthies ah^ 

ViUamc - , ^ T,, 

rr'. Arcfcslly S!aur,IwiH toficthcRoci'einaDlan- 

l^cc* 

bff/ Doc, if thou oar'ftfo’-thy heart: i£rlioU doo’ft^ 

He canuas thccbctwccncapaitc of SjicctcH 
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C-f*' 

Page TbcMufiqiicis comc,Sir, 

Td Lctchctnplay phySit* Sit on my Knee, De/ 

A KafvaU, bragging Slauc ^e kogiicficd ftom me litc 
Quich-filucr. 

BsU And thou follo\%d’0 hm Id c a Chu'clr thou 

vihorfonlittletydicSanhohnev/ I!orc-pl^^c,^7^tn^ ilt 

thou Itauc fighting on daycs.and foy nirig o i mchj^ end 
begin to patclnp thine old Body forycan^? 

Dtn'ihFr>~:c r, ilPci-cJt\'gi rr/. 

id Peace (good Cr'Jdocnotfpcalc hie 1 Death.- 
head doc not bithiic remember mine C’ld. 

Dr/. Sirrba,^iathumoristhcIVpceof? 

Fd, A good fliallow young fellow - nee would hat'c 
made a good Panticr, lee v ould liauc chipp'd O'ead 

Vj'eiir 

J)bI, "^hci^fay fotn's hath '< good Wit. 

rd. HccagoodWit,? Inng li<nI5aboonc.!iij IVit h 
Jisthicke as 'CftiVksbiir^jMiilIard there is no mote con- 
«itmhim,thcn uin aMillcr. 

Del Why dam the Pence lone him fo,rlien ’ 

Td Becaufcth'ttLcggesarcbot'iof sbign'fTe sj;d 
hce phj es at Quoits ell, and cates Conger and CpnatlH 
and drihkcs off Candles ends forDap dragons, and rides 
tht;,tvildc Mare with the Boyes, and iumpcs\ponIoyii't'- 
ftoo!ct,and CwcaB:s.withagood grace and wearer hii 
Boot very fmoQJ.hiiikcv.ito tlieSigne of the Legee, and 
brcedcs i 22 baic i. ith telling ofdifcrcctc florie j and fuch 
othcrCJamb^H faculties bee hath, that (licwa weakc 
Miade,and tiaablc Body, for the which the P^nce admits 
him , for the Prince himfclfc is fuch another r the 
weight^ aghayre will tunic the Seales bctwecnc their 
fintir-de-feis 

Fmet Wouldijo^fthisNaiieofaWhcelc hauc hii 
Hares cucq^’ 

Vetn, Be: vs beat him before Ins Whore. 

Vrmce. ’ Lookc, if ^ w nhet’d Elder hath not liis Poll 

claw’d like a EdJtSJ* 

Fm. Is'ir not flrange, that Defre fliould fo many 
y^CCfS ouc-liuc performance ? 

Fd Kifretnci>5/ 

Vttr'Bi Satrr reand Ftssbs this yeetp in Com jnclion? 
Whatfayes the Almanack to that > 

Pen. And Joc^f whether the ficricTrr^cy, his Man, 
benoilifping tglnsMaflers old Tablc5,hisNotc-Bookc, 
his Councell-kecpcc? 

Fd Then 4a ft giue me flatt’rinp Bufles. 

Del Niy tuiely, I kiffc thee with c ncfl cen^ant 
heart. 

Fd' I ant olde, I am filiie. 

Dr/. I louc thee bctter.ilicn 1 loue ere t feutme vouns 
Boy of them alL ^ ° 

Fd WhatScuffc wiltthou ^ynjaKirtlcof ? I fliSll 
recciucMoneyonThurfday^ (halt baucaCappe 
to morrow, A metre Song, fonig , ic gcowes Jate, 

“'411^- (2/- ii/i 


“ of Ccnt'nen::^ .lUt 


5.Dra-' 


•iTs 


KS 

gone “ 

D K Tliouviltrecr''*3\'’"M’ng, 1^ !,o’: /tVfi Jof 
f louc that cuer I d'clTc my fclfc hard/c'^'', stll^tky ic. 
tiirne* well, hcarl entl. tend 
fd Seme S-t^ 
fn 1,11 h-'c 

Fd lla? alls'' 'll '■'^1 acftl'I*! 'gi? Andtrtrj^ 
thou /"fi f /,! ■' li'o ! t' r “ 

Frr't V.hy t’i'''if^' 
a 1 ifedo ft the ilf'l 

Id Abe tcft!i*’^t. n ’• I *ma n' 

Pn " Ver , tr’';, Sit : cndicom: tod''S"ycjcw 
l-)t!er:-r. - 

II f. Oh.the! o'd p’-f-metl; p^J C*;cc V.el* 
CO'* cto London Now flcaurn b'ePt? i* J v:c cVict 
of thine viintjt'C you come from V.'a’e / 
r' Tiir ivJ'mfnnrrJCompnt ' lo^M-'fnc* Ij 
th 'In! tricfli a^ilcyi;nm»rftnod,tP* >Sf: vnc^come. 
f) ' Ho 'jojfjt Toole, Ifccjryjoj. 

/’ . M, Lo.d.h-ev I'i d'lac yo » ott <"*’ yo£^' ft- 
ucngc.an.itii .•'calltoarr'yr'**’, if jenj^ke nc' the 
h-at. 

rr,^’'t ^ r r 1 c fen Ca-di, «. ^ j ^ 
^t!y,ou fp'.’ co''r :e-cn ro'**, b'*t 'ctf tl 0 '**'ljYp*ki 
tg^j.cn. ftCcn'lei om'nr *“’* 

If B’c'Tr-’c 1 ycu'rne i ’ "• ',;“d'"ofne; .tv 
nytfc n* 

Fd Didft thouhts'cru’ 

Jrr-v Vc: a^dyoukrtv r.t.cjyjjdd — ‘•ta y55 
rannrt^yyy byG?d -! dl-youLnw J s.nj'yssrb.tV. 
qaJLbokeitonpu po*‘",to trie try |!stir''ce 
Fd ro.fo j Idid no: th'nkCjlboiiv 

Ir ce 1 ftiail dnuc ) oa then to cc^reffc th: 
abiife andd en ! ! now bow tohinjlcyou, 

Fd ^0 abure(7/«'.5 on mine Hono-.no abufr, 
prr'c Ko: todirp*3)fcroe>pjJc:UiT.tPin.!'‘M."C 
Bread chopper, and 1 1 nm , ly;:* ,h:t^ 

Fd. No3bufe(/W; 

Per' Notbulc? 

td. No''burf(PA''')inihcV. c'ld I c-tfl AVi/no**' 

I difprays d I'im before c> c \V*U cd*, tiic WicLcd 
might not faliinloicvithliim* Jr^wh eh doing, lluj: 
donethepartof a^aKjiflirtierd.amlarucSLbicDjSnd 
thy Fathentig gmrmVth.nl.es font. Noabu't///*/ ) 
nonef-Ver/) none, lyo Boyer, none. 

Pri’C!. Srcnowv.hctbcrpurcFearCja'*deniireC$rt' 

fsd'is, doth not make thtewrong tint rcrtucusGcntle 
woman, to clofewitlus? Is ftitcofthc WicLcd?l$ ihir.e 
UftflclTt hccTerof the Wicked ? Or is the Boy or,|li; 
WicLcd ? Or honeft Bnrddcblx hofcZctlcbmics in hit 
Nofc) of the Wicked > 

Pair Anfwcrc thou ^yad Urac.anfwerf. 

Fd, The Fiend ha.hpricLtdQwncZ/rr'j^Airtccon 
table, yjjB his racci5Z.vr//rt'/priuj-l'riKhin,vvherehes 
doth nothing ^roft Mault-Wormcs • for the Boy, 
there It n good An^cllsboac hun^biit the Dtui'l o’Jt- 
bidthimtoo, 

Pr r» rorvkg Women? 

Fd. For one 0 } thcm,fhtcis in Hell plfcadiey'enu 
bumes poorc Soules for the other, f oi/Vj\cr Mo- 
ney , and \iihcihcrfbcc bee damn’d for that, 
nor. 

Hejl. No,l wariant yon. 
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The recondTartofKjJ^Henty the Fourth 8y 


ltd. No i [Itinke cbou aitsot J tbloVe t^ou ut qu t 
Msrry tbeta laaoihcf lodi£tcpgnt.tpo5 ihefa 

tbtfuEcTlnptlcuiobeecaicnwihyboaG c ntfaxyto 

tbclaw lotthgwbicbrth nketboa wilc howle 
00 AilViauaUefjdoe fo V/fiaTisalcyc «£ 

Huiion or two iDawbolcLcni? 

Pm« \ eii,GeBiIe«onj»a. 
rOoU \Vb« fayeiyootGrace? 

flTOraceiajesthat ■nhicKlua npli tebelli 

Pfj? ^Vbolc^oclcs rolowdardootcJ loolciOjihe 

gytfg. i 


Hovt manytboDiandof my poorer ^bieSa 
AresttbishoVteaflcepe^ OSletpe Ogem!eS!sepe 
NaiutcTofi Niirfe bow lnucl(Ti_,hted thee 
That tht>an&oiop*'vluwe gbtryejrc lidsdownr 
And Reepe my ScpfeTri For^etfulnefTe? 
WbyiathfT(SI«pe)Iye{rtl omnlmoakieCiibi 
Vp ntneafiePaJlsd rtreithtn^thee 
And 1 uiftit With bulfinj, Nigbt flyet to ^flaoiberj 
Tbcnffl bepetrumdChsTobertof the Great? 


Tnr I Pfttf bawnow^wbatnerct? 

P« Thefjng youcEatherljatWeflmmO r, 
Aadtb«?3tVtweQUCvical.e»ad wearied PcftM 
CofflefroQ tbeNoitbaand at^Icatoe along, 
la tjindoQet'tooleaidfixaCaptainet 
^e beaded fiyeatlng baocbagaithelaninei 
Apdaiking cilery one foe iittelinFii(/ltfe 
( 1 ) Prorf ByHeinen(PflrM')lfetlemem«ebtoblime 
oldlytopropbanetbsprOiouieime 
150 WbenT cmpellofCommotion bkeeheSomb 
Sdi^vmbblae!. Vapour dothbegiotgcieltj 
^BddIopTpeaourb3reTna^I1edbelda 
GioememySword aodLIoake 

Rood mgbt Ext 

JmS} N w comes In tbe fweetcG Morfell of ebe ' 
a Rbt,and wee muft hence and leaee icmpicke Mote 
200 JtMcbog arthc dooec? How now ? what t the mat. 
ut? 

Sfwi ToBffluftagajtoCouteSlf p efesty 
AdoaeoCaptainea flay atdflg[j^of you 

Piyihebiufitiaot Sitfha fircvsell HoOeflV 
(0) fatewellfi/t Yoa fee (my good Wenehei) how trfen of 
Mmt Taught after tfa^rndeferuct mayfleepe when 
2yt theaan of Aftion u c all do n Farewell good Wenchet 
iflbeoatfent av^porie IwiU fee youagaioe etel 
goe 

J3/ l^cacnei (peaVe at tnyheate bee not readie 
('*) to bctftZ . Well (fvjccie Itek^ ) blue a cate of thy 
fclfe" 

T IJl Farwell farctYell Exir 

Ji J? Well, fate thee well I bauc Inonne thee 
l/i 30l t^eotic n je,v ecrei come Pefeod tunc boc an 
^ |^ honeBec and nuet hearted man— Well, fate ihcc 
well 

lA 1 ij 7V4r*7^ffr 

Hjf "Wth tsihetnatter? 

lA Sard B dMiflmTa wcoretomyMaflcr 
Jfj? ObrunnelD / tuane tuo^goodSD L 
E\ L t 


Jclus Tertms Sceni Trinie 


X rertheh gv th 

Ki ^ Goe ealhbe'E ties of Surrey and o£,\\ axwicV 
lA 3o( buteretheyc tneb dihenorc readethefcT^;; 

andwellcoobdetof them niakegoodrpeed £xtt 


Vntlet the Canopic* of coBly Su-te 
XndhiUdt ithfounds^rweeicBMelodje? 
OtKoadallGod wwlyefttheu wnt^ tbcs We 
)a loathfomeBeds a^ leau fl ri c Kinrly Cough. 

A Watclvcare of a common Laram>Bel( ? 

Wile thou Tpon ^high and giddie MaR, 
SealevptheShip ^yesEye* andr aglcHcBtain j 
Jq Cra^e of the nidelmpcnout Surec 
And intbcttiiatioaor theWlnde* 

WbotAe ^]}^ufbanBilIowe*bytbetep 
Cutting their ffionfUou* heads aiid han^inj. them 
WUhdeaffning Clamors m the (ipp ly Clouds 
Tfm.with the hurley beaihitrclfeawakes? 
tamt thou (O p am a 1 Sleep e) gm. thy Kepofe. 

To the wet Sea Coy In an houte ^l/tide 
Andtotheealm B and moBBiIlcliN ghr 
W| t^ al[ acoliancet tndmeanestoboote 
tJenylttoiJClngJTbenh ppylowclyedownr, 
VociSelyesihe Heid, that weares a Ctovto 

EttffJTjrv fir <*ri 5 «T/y 

Jf'dT Minygood monowestoyeatAluefli 
A £ Ijijtgesd Dotrew Letda? 
ff'dr ruOnetCloek anJpiB 
Aio. Whgtbenee d mono ttoTotiaTlCmyLcti* ) 
HaueyouteaderetutettersihatKffityouf 
$t4r W<haue(myLiegc ) 

3>. . Thfnyoup tr theBodyofeutKingdomc 
Howfooleitu N'^htuankeDifearesgrow 
And with what danger neneiheHcaUiQf It? 
ItisbutasaBodyyctdlP tYV *1 

WWebtobia fotroet flrength mav be reflot d 
ith jyod ad lice and liiiJe Medicine t 
My Lord Afffri b*m Miri w i! 1 foone bef ool d 
Af ^OhKeauen hat one might read the Book 
Andlcethetcuolutionof theTimes 
MakcMn tnealeiicll andtheContioent 
(W ear c of f hde firmenefle^tneli it felfe 
IniotheScisandotheiTimes to fee 
ThcbcaehieGirdleoFifaLOccan 
Too wide for Mprvn shippes howChaoceai&ocKS 
AadPhangea hll the Cuppe of Altentioci 
WiibdiueiiLiquots Titnor tenne ye reagonr, 
SinccAcAard zaiiNtrthKaMitri gteilfr 
D dfeantogether andintwoyeeKS after 
Were »hiy* t Wanes It la but eight yeeret Eace, 
Thts/Usfikv isiheman neereflniyScmle 
Wholk aBir*' tt yldiQBivAfFiites 
Andl yd hisLoueand l 4 £c.vndeimy foot 
Yea f rniyfake euentotbbeyesof7^c{i rd 
Gaueh cndeBanee But which of yfiU was by 
(YouConfnA ?a*Ini yremettibei) 

VVhenA htrA will hisEye brim f UofTcatea^ 
^hench kd nd rated by Attfrtiiirwfrfiwd) 

I Didfpe k thefewordsfnovrproodapropheeie) 
JV((rriiso!a^7fivrdthouL dderbythewiuch. 
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My Coufin 'BfilUn^troo^ afcends my Throne 
(Though Hien,Heaiienknowcs,l had no fuch uircnrj 
Bui thatnecelTuie fo bow'd the State, 

That l^and Greatnefle were compclTd to ItilTc ) 
TheTime lhail come (thus did hee follow it) 
TheTimcwi'Icbme ihatfoulcSinnc gatheringhead. 
Shall breake Into Corruption : fo went on^ 
tore-telling this fame Times Condftioni ’ 
Andthediuifidnof ourAtnitie 

War There i^Hiftoric in all ncps LiueS, 
Figuring the nature of thcTimcs deceas’d. 

The which obferu d, a man may prophccic 
With a ncere aymCjof the maine chance of thlngsj 
As yet not comcro Life,which in their Seedes 
^d wcake beginnings lye cntrcafurca 
Suchihings become the Hatch and Brood of Timcj 
And by the necelTarie forme of IhiSj 
King Rtchardm\^t createa perfect guefle, 

That great Nonhitn>herla,ti^ then falfe to himj 
Would of ihac Seedjgrow to a greater falfcneficj 
Which ftiould not findc a ground to roote yponj 
Vnlefieonyou. 

Kwg Are thefe things then NeceRiy cs^ 

Then let vs meete them like NeccUrtics, 

And that famcword.cucn now ctyes out on TSi 
They fkyithc Bifliop and Nmhmbcrland 
Areinfiic thoufand ftrong* 

War^ It cannot be (my Lord ^ 

Rumor doth doubleilike the Voice, andEccho, 

The numbers of the feared ' Pleafe u your Grace 
To goe m bed, vpon my Life (my Lord) 

The Po^is that youalreadiehauefent forth, 

Shall bring this Prize in very cafily. 

To comfort you the moreilhaue receiu’d 
^ettalne inftance,that Cleudciins dead. 

Your Maieftie hath beeiie this.fotc-niaht 111, 

And thefc vnfeafon’d howres perforce muft adde » 
Vnto yout SicknelTe. 

fTiir^^will take your counfailcTi 
And were thefe inward Warres once out of hand. 
Wee would (dcare LotdsJ vnto the poly-Land. 
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enter ShAllaw and Silence wtih AdbrMie.Shadors’^ 
Wart^Feeble^Tall cslfe. 

Shil Comc-on,come-on come-on glue mec your 
Hand, Sit, giuc mec your Hand Sit - an early ftirtetjby 
the Rood And how doth my good Coufin Stlenee i 
SiL Good-morrowjgood CouRnJIlii’llqp 
Shal And how doth my Coufin, your Bcd-fellow ? 
and yout faircftDaughter, and mmcj my God-Daughter 
Ellen I ■ 

Sil Alaska hTacTccQHZfill(Coufin5/'/’//on’ ) 

Shal. By yea and rray,SirJ dare faymy Coufin Wtffmm 
IS become a good Schollcr 1 (ice is anOafoid AilI, is hce 
not? 

SsK Indeede Sir,to my coll, 

Shal, Hee muft then to the Innes of Court Ihortly • 1 
\iyasonccof Clements where (I ihinke) they Will 
lalkc of maj! ShaSm } er. 


( 1 ) 
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Sil You were call’d luftic Shallow thcn(Coufin ) 

Slai 1 was call’d any thing and Iivouldhaucdone 
any thing indccdc too and roundly too. There was I.and 
little JpiEw Dffif of htaftotdfhirc mAhhcl^cCeorgeTare, 
and Francis Picl^boncfind Will Sqiiele a Cot-fal-tnan, you 
hadnoefoure fuch Swindgc-bucklcrs In all the Inncs of | 
Court againc And 1 may lay to you, wee knew where 
the were, ana had the beft of them all at 

commandement. Then was Jacke Falflaffc(novi Sit Ichn) 
aBoy, and Page to Thomast^iowbraj^ Duke of Nor. 
folke 

Stl This Sir John (Coufinj that comes hither anon a- 
bout Souldicrs ? 

Shal. ThcfamcSir/efiir, the very fame ' I fawhim 
breake Sceggan’s Head at the Couit-Gatc, when bee wai 
aCrack,not thus high and the very fame day did I hghr 
With one SatrpfonStockrfJhy a- Fruiterer, bchindc Gteyes- 
inne. Oh the mad daycsiharl haue fpent ' and to fee 
how many of mine oldc Acquaintance arc dead ? 

Sil Wee fhall all follow (Coufirt ) 

ShaL Ccrtainc* ’ns cettaine. very furc, very furc 
Death is ccttaiiic to all, all fliall dye. How a good Yoke 
ofBullocki at Stamford Fayre? 

Sil T ruly Coufin,! was northere. 

Shal. DcatHlsccrtamc. IsoldjDaw^/fofyourTowne 
liuingyct? 

Stl Dead,Sir. ' 

Skal Dead i Sec^ fee hee drew a good Bow and 
dead ? hce fhor a fine fhootc John of Gaunt loucd 
him well, and betted much Money on his head Dead ? 
hce would hanc clapt mtheClowt atTwcluc-fcorc,and 
catryed you a fore-hand Shaft at fourctccne, and foure.^ 5 (] 
tccnc3ndahaUe,that ft would hallc done a mans heart 
good to fee How a fwrc of Ewes now ? 

Sth Thetcafterastheybe. a fcorc of good Ewcsl 
maybe worth lennc pounds, " ' 

Sh.aL AndisoldeDaff^/fdead?294;- (b)- 10 h 

EntcT'Bttrdoljih and htsBcj, 

Stl Hcere come two of Sir lohn Faljle^cs Men (as I jsOt 
ihinkc ) 

Shal. Good-morrovv,hone,t Gentlemen. 1 Ji 

> IBard, I bcfccchyou, winch is luflicc Shtllow ? , 

Shal, 1 am ^^^^^^/^^/^(Slr^apoorcEfquircofthis (l) 
Countic, and one of the Kings luRiccs of^c Fcacc 
What IS your good pleafutc with me J 

Bald, My^ptaijic (Sit) commends Turn to you' (1) 
my C3piaine,Sii John Falftaffe tallGentleman, and a :J5C 
mod gallant Leader, 

Shal Hcegreetes me weir. (Sir^ I knew him a (1) 
good Back-S word-man. Howdoth.the soodlCniRhi ’ 3/i 
may I aske.how my Lady his Wife dotb^* . 

Bard Sir, pardon .,a Souldicr is better accoromoda 
icd.then with a Wife. 

Shal It IS well faid Sir; and itjs well faid, Indcedc, j^O ( 
too Better accommodated ? it is good, yea indecde is 
It good phrafes arc furely,and euerj v\5i«c very com- 
mendable, Accommodated , ir conics ol jiceemmodo 
very good^a good Phtafe 

’Bird Pardon, Sir, 1 haue heard me word Phrafe 
call you It ? by tins Day, 1 know nor the Plirafc • but |.50 
I will maintains the Word with my ^^rd, to bee a 
Souldicr-like Word , and a W^ord of exceeding good 1/* 
Command Accommodated chat r, v;hcii a man is 
(as they fay) accommodated or, when a man is,bcing (5) 

whereby 
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iTx fecaadTart of^mg HemytbeFcmh 


w!» cbyhffilJQBghtiDlicaECQintaQdatfidj liilildi-isani 

escelTcnahing * > 

tiiljr JtMus ( ; 
ifalfe onljt»bicke andili 

I) mnsmoK 

jtjTifftTCTS'JiibBtDote Ic c. rgoaaSiT !jj ft* • 

fha ijiuemcjantti nd yucmEyouClVorfli ptgood ntnimendyounell 
hand J’ruftincyoTil okewclJ anibeareyoufycatcs frmruFetiU 
v«yweir'Wclcoine^oo4Sir/«£» f Hrsreff 

I f< 2L JaraoT*<lroreeyoatveH ^oodJM ^iettth t SM WmTta 
wtds'Iab nkti X tit 

fi6</ NafiaHjT u fiBy Co(in5iWr f InComrom Shall Xpi> 

OBWuhmce /Ut You may 


LI ptickchiniilawQe. 

$ ' 
tA//r Jtx/ueC p-ifluous forfiimpparrenibuiftTp 
Onlittbackr and[he\\ho'crram ftindsvpo pini prick 
b mnsmoK 

ha ftJ yont doj Cc^ucaadcfiacTl 


r Si HrsrefF 

SM VyhaiT tadearrthou FlreC/ei 
X tit ~X \\ orainsTijl tfit 
Mai Shall Xpiukebim (ir? 

/Ut Yom may 


tal Goodhf S tezce 5t welLljtKtfyfluthouJdbeof I Buttnichid bseneamamTayloyTiewoxildhauepnctd! 


dicpeacc yoir 'Wiltthaumake ai tninybolei m air cnemict Bat 

Stl Yoorpo dWoilhijiaiwIcorae taileatihouHafldoneJnaWoroaciipctteote? 

/|\ frfl Bye diijishotwmhcf (Gendemen)TiJtieyaq Tt<hU JwlUdaemypQpdwtllfir yoacan haneno 
mo V cidfdmeh crehalfeadozeaQrfulHcieaimca^ more 

jW I^lrryhaueviel t W IlydbCti rii{f?"WcIlfaiJ good WamanaTa lour Wellfjyde 

Betmerecthcmllierrechyriu Courag ourf/rf/r ih uw ItbeeaiTaliaBcaathewrxfh 

SfcaZ. WhereatheRoll WhetcsthelLoll?YVheffi <uUDo«eotmonma„nan mouaMoufe I lelethewtH 


ihcRoU^Letmdlee letmefee Uttnefee To (oToro mansTaylourwcllMadet^&a^^^ deepcMaiRet Sbd 
• Q rearoatifSiy ^fltAUaldie Let thecn appeareaalcall lav 

Ltth^dofp letihcnidafo XerrnM fcc^ Whctc It FrtftTwouTJwjrrmlghthsnsgonofif 
Mitlttl F 4 f J\foDldthouvrettamancTailor thiiymightn | 

/JiiJ HecreiricpLeafcyotf meodHm andm^himlitrogoe. Itannotpuihimto 

rna Whatthmke you(SirMnO atgaodlimh dfel spnoatelbuldirr-thati ih Lcadcr^f fotnaDy thon 

' Vm yongfltMg^ndofgoodliitnda# fand* 'letthatfufficf moftFwcible 7 'ff#/f/ 

1 thynamc^/tfii’dfrl F/rl/F Jtlhallfuflicra 

yjlftat Yea ifitpleafeyon lamboundiolhcc wiKtnd ^fr^/<r \Vh»» 

200 Ta^'Tisthedietetimethouwmvid' the next*? I 

y 6 «L,Hahaha tnoftMeelleBtThngtthiesratBOtil ShaJ T/w!Z?* 2 r«l/JofiheGtfen?a 

dteilatkearfe Vetyfiogulargood WsllfaidcSK Yeam*rty,l«t«fct7V«y#4 
*eyK llAid M Hetrefif 

Sil Ftickehloi Tat TruRme alikrlyFeliew Comepiiekctsetr*/ 

Mnt Jwatpnektwellenoughbcfarr iryoucooM w^iiUhefoarcagaioe 

^0 elnmealene myoldOaree vUbevndoaeiiowf ( Oh good my Lord Cap a ne 

onetodoeterHusbandt) and her Drudgery younecd Fat \Vhat?do{UhouteareberoTe 

QottohaueprKltfaie.theceateotbeTnien fitter to goe Sd OhfirTamadifearedmars 

09t,th«nl Tat What difeaCe hafi ihou? 

F*f Gomo peacclifojifif 7o'l&adgoe< (JlXaK/i Tl A ^hotfon Idfir «co^Jh^ 

111 tm youwerefpenr atthRng gintheKingsatTiyrei 

W / Spent? dajfir 

StUfst pcacefelfotvpeace fiandarJe Tfnowyou fj ComfiboolbaltgowthcV 
300 nfifteyouare’F rtheothc C^lthn Xettnefec^wa wewillhaiieawayihv Cold andiv 

}hadnr iHacthvriend fiiilInn„for;bEp Ii 


jrYmnw fetmebau liitnioait vndef haililcw 
beaeoldfouliTicr 
Shot VllnetShadav^ 

Shti Heercfir 

7 I Sb iv vhofer nncat ihoLl 

SI 4 MyM tl er f n eSi 

T fjt ThyMoihcrsfonne likcenoogh undihyfd 


Tat \Vhaf?dortthoutoaTeberotethartpr cL »■ 

Td OhfirTamadifearedmars 
ral What difeafe hafi ihouT 2 

Ft A ^hotfon Tdfir acoujhr? ^ U "UTe cgbi 
V thR ng gmiheKingtalTayrci vpoDhitCflicDaucn 
day fir _ , ^ 

Fat CometnoolbaltgowthcWarressnaGc'^rc 
wewilIhaiieawayihY Cold andiwilliakefucho (.cr 
cHacthyriend flull nn^-fpr^ce Iiheetball? « 

Sbal "ntere $t eo morccalltd thenyout camb*r 
youmofthsueburfourcheere fir ondfoljstayyougola 
wUhineto dinner 

Fat Come Iwingpedtinkewithycir butXesnnai 
tarry dinnef~ J am plad to feeToaln pood troths Millet 3 
Siwfv 

Sbjl~OTt/'t do yonremtmberfncewcc lay tJl 


Oa 0 r^’«r*{ha^w fiiil TonneoFihcFemalc i thefhadow I nigliiintl cWinde mill mSGeorgcjField 


oftheMalc lusalteiUaindccde bum cftbcFaihcr* I 
fubfiance | 

Doyoufikcbirirre/T I 


T IJl S^«{ntwilUetuefot Summer ptlckel im To^ ) * 


jalfit^e Homoreolt! atgoodMafter^AxiW No 
moreofihat 

Shi Hafitwasamerrynlgnt Andla/it 


^1/* J*tehaucanumbetoffliadftWC5.jafilIvpptlhtMuflei 
E ke^ 

SbaT 'tt mmwan'* 
tdjt Wh«tlie> 

fyart Heet fr 

400 7 Ifl ltiWnimf7#Vrr? 

Ye»m<, 

T I Thouartaveyng_j,cdVVatri 


fal ShelaeJ*MSW?»J 

Sbl Shcneiercoul<Uaayw thme J 

fl Neuerneuer /hewouM Iwayejfaymc could 
tl i b dcM Sb S» 

Sh4l 1< uid ne,ernettotnenean Iheervastnea a 
Bm Rba Doll fuel old herownewdl 
F<d Old f3\d M Sh Sv 

Sbal Nay Tbemufibeold (becannoexhoofiebutbe 
R. oW. 
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'I h fecondT^tofK^gHeuryiheFoUrpL 


old certaine ftee’s qld • end had Robin Kf^hl-viirh , by 
old ZV/rir-T'OT^before I came to Clements nn€» 

Si/. That’s futre Sue yeeresagoe. i 

Shed. Hah, CoufinSf*»c#, that ihouhajlfl fecne that, 
that this Knight and I batw fcenc . hah, Sir faid I 
wclL?' 

VaI^ ^WcchrachcardthcChymesat mid-nishi,Ma. 

fler ShaHaff. , i 

ShaU Tharvtee haoe that wee haue , m wiih,Str lohn, 
weehauc. out wacch*word was.Hem-Boyes. Come, 
Ici’t to Dinner , CDme,let a to Dinner : Oh the day ea that 
wcehauefccne Conie,camc« 

But. Good Maftci Corporate TttrJolffr^ Hand my^ 
friend, nod heetc ts foute Barry xcmt fliiUmgs in French 
Crowncsfoi you .in very troth, fir, 1 had as lief behang’d 
fir,S5 goc r and y«,forniine ownc patt,fir,l do notcarc ; 
but rather, becaufe 1 aravowilling, and forfflinc ownc 
pattjhaueardcfitctoftay withmyfcicndsj: elli:,.fir Idid 
liot care,forinme ownc part,fo much. 

Bnrd Go-coo, Hand afidc 

MsM. And goodMafierCorpotafiCaptalnejforniy 
fildDames fake, Hand my friend i fliee hath no body to 
doe any thing about hcr,vihenl am gone and (he is old» 
and cannothelpe her ft’fe • youftidl haue foruo,fir. 
Stfrd Go-ioot flandafide. 

Feeble. I care not, a man can die bur once • v/ec owe a 
dea'h I will neucr bcare a faafe mindc . if it be my defti- 
mCjfo if itbcnotifo. no maiuatoogood to fctuelus 
Prince ' and Icc ir goe which way it wdl,hc that diet this 
yccrCjisqdft for the next. ■’ 

Bard Well faid.thou area good fellow. 
tteeble. Nay,T Will beate no bale mmde. 

Faljt. Comefir.vjhichmenflialllhauc? 

SW Foure of which you pleafe, 

Bari. Sir,3Word With you: 1 haue three pound. to 
free and EnP-calfe, 

Faljh. Go-too well. 

Shal, Conii^fir /a/w, winch foure Will you haue ’ 

Batfi Docyouchufelbvme. 

Shal, Marry then , tJHotldte, BnR-cflfe^ Feeble, and 
shadow 

Faljl A4b«7die,and BnU-calfr for you Moutdn^’^ay 
at hone, till you arc paft fcruicc • and foryour pait.Sw//- 
.grow 1 11 you come vnto it . 1 will noncof you. 
Shal. Sir/ofi«,Sir lohn, dee not your fclfe wrong,they 
ate yDiiihkclye&inen,andlwDuidhaueyou fcru’dwith 
chebctl. 

Taljt "Will you tell me (Maftec^^rfSw) how to chufc 
amanZ Care I forxheLimbe,tIieThewer, the (iature, 
buibc^andbiggcafiemblanceof aman’ giue tnec the 
fpiric (MafierSfar&n') Where’s you ftc what 

a ragged appearance it US' bee (hall charge you, and 
difchatge you. With the motion of i Pewterers Ham^ 
men come off audDn,£wifrer dan hee that gibbets on 
ihefitcwct^uckec. And ihis fame halfe-fac d fellow, 
SI aaewigme me this man heeprefcniano marke to tne 
Enccnei the foe^tmaniayy/uh as great ayme icuell ac 
the edge of a 'f’er-kriifc j and for a Rctrait, how fwiftly 
nillcbi$f«5/f the WDmHnsTajIor.Tunnc offv 0,gmc 
metliefparenrea and fparetnc the great ones. Putjnea 
Calyucf inia is arts hmd^Bardolph 
Bard Hold ;i?'irf,Trau«fe thus,thus,thu5. 

( Falfi, Come, manage meyoar Calyucr fo very well, 
<•' go-roOjVery good, exceeding good 0,g uc mealw ayes 
'J aIittle,l=ane,oId,chopt,baIdShoc. Wdlfaid f«ir/,di 5 n 
I srtargoodScah: hoidjthcrsitaXclleifonhec, 


Shit. Hee i> nothii Craftiimaflcr, hcc doth not dag 
iwight* I icmcn.ber ac Milc'end.Gicene,vilKn5 1^ 
at Clements inne. 3 was then SitB/i^erer hit//nhwt 
Show: there wasalktlcquiucrfellovr. nndhccwonld 
manage you hit Ptccc thus • and licc would about 
and about, and come you in, and come you In • Rjv 
tall, tab, would hee fay, Hownce would hcc fay^ 
awiycgaincwonldhcegoe,andagaincwouldhe conn* 
J fliall flclictfcc fuchfi fellow. 

Falfi Thtfe fcllowcs vnll docwcll, Mafiet ShnSav 
Farewell M afl cr Stlenqe, I will not vfc many wordej whH 
you. fate youwcll.Gcntlcmcnboth I thinko youi 
1 muff a doxen mile to night, glue the Souldleu 
Coates 

Shal. ,S!t /ei»,Hcaiien bleOTe you, and ptolperyow 
Affaires, and fend vs Peace. As you retume, vrfit 
my houfe. let our old acquaintance be renewed t pCN 
oducntiirc I will with you to the Couta 
Falfl 1 would you would,Mafief Sbalfay 
shal. Co-too. I haue Ipokeat aword. Fare you 
well. Evir ‘ 

Fal^, Faro you well, gentle Gentlemcr. 
iotph.\eode the men away. As I returne, I will fetch df 
thefc luliices 1 doc Ice the bentome of Infilce'S^. 
■low. How fubieft wee old men are to this vice of JD^ 
mg? This famefiatud luHicC hath rlone nothing but 
prate to me of tlie wildenefle of hit Youth, and the 
Feates hcc hath done about Turnball.flrcer, and enety 
third word a Lye, duer pay’d to the hearer, thenthe 
Tutkes Tribute. 1 doc remember him at ClemenUlxseit, 
like B man made after Supper, of a Cbdcfe.pa’-ing, Whea 
hcc was nskedjhee was, foraJI th^ world, bkc a forked 
Radifh, With a Head fantaftically earn’d vpen it With B 
Knife. Hee was fo forlorae, that his Dimcnfions ( » 
any thieke fight) were iniiincible.® Hee was die very 
Genius of Famine hee came cucr in the rcre-ward of 
the Fafhion ' And now is dils Vices Dagger becomea 
Squire, and talkes as- familiarly of labii of GaoDt,as if 
hcc had beenc fworne Brother to him nnd Hebe ^vorae 
hccneuerlawliim but once in the Tilt-yard,and then he 
butftliis Head, forcrowdingamongtbeMatfiialsmen’ 
I faw It, and told loha of Gaunt, bee beat his ownc 
Name, for you might haue trufs’d him and all Ins Ap-, 

E arrcll intoanEelc«kinne. the Cafe of a Treble Hoc- 
oywas a Manfion for him : a Court : and now hath 
hccLand.and Bccues. Well, 1 will be acquainted With 
him,if I returne. nnd it fliall goe hard, but twlllmake 
him a Philofophets two Stones to me 8 If the young 
DacebeaBayt forthcold Pike, I fee no reafon,in the 
Law of Nature, but J mayfuapat him. Letumelhapc, 
and there an end. Bsesms^ 


ABmQuanus. Scena^rima, 


' Enter the .Arch bilhop,t^owhraj,ffeffin^S/ 

WePmerland, Celeutle, 

'^tfh 'AVhar Is this Forrefl call’d ? 

Httfi. Tis Gualtrce Forrefl, and’c fhall pleafe yoni 
Grace 

Bifh Here fiaiid(my Lords)snd fend d»fcQucrcrs faith. 
To know thenumbers of our Enemies. 

HaU Wee 




PART 11 


THE CIPHER NARRATIVE 

CHAPTnR I 

TIW TREASO \ iDLE PLAY OP RICJllRD II 

A most CO tac t as n e me t 1 ght 

// / J S 

A fter the Table of Contents of this book especiallj tint part 
of It winch relates to the Cipher narrativ e had been published 
the remark \\ as made by some \\ riters for the press Why historj 
knotvs nothing of the events therein referred to And by this it 
was meant to imply that if the history of Elizabeths reign did 
not give us these particulars the) could not be true The man 
who uttered this did not stop to think that it would have been a 
piece of foil) for Francis Bacon or an) other man to have labon 
ouslv inclosed in a plav a Cipher narrative regarding things that 
v%ere already known to all the world The reply of the critics 
would have been in the words of Horatio 

There needs no ghost my Lord come from the gra\ e 
To tell us this 

A cipher story implies a secret story and a secret story can not 
be one already blazoned on the pages of history 

But It IS indeed a shallow thought to suppose that the historian 
even in our own time tells the world all that occurs m anv age or 
country As Richelieu says 

History preserves only the fleshlcss bones 
Of what we were and by the mocking skull 
The would be wise pretend to gu s the features 
Without the roundness and the glow of lif 
How hideous is the skeleton ' 

6iq 
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But, at the same time, I admit that the Ciphei nairative, to be 
true, must be one that coheres, m its general outlines, uith the 
well-known facts of the age of Elizabeth, and this I shall now 
attempt to prove that it does 

The Cipher story tells us of a great court excitement over the 
so-called Shakespeare play of Rtchai d II , of an attempt on the 
part of the Queen to find out who was the real author of the play, 
of her belief, impressed upon her by the reasoning of Robert Cecil, 
Francis Bacon’s cousin, that the purpose of the play was treason- 
able, and that the representation on the stage of the deposition and 
murder of the unfortunate Richard was intended to incite to civil 
war, and lead to her own deposition and murder The Cipher also 
tells us that she sent out posts to find and arrest Shakspere, intend- 
ing to put him to the torture, or “ the question,” as it was called in 
that day, and compel him to reveal the name of the man for 
wnom, as Cecil alleged, he was but a mask, and it also tells how 
this result was avoided by getting Shakspere out of the countiy 
and beyond the seas 

What proofs have we that the Queen did i egard the play of 
Richai d II as treasonable ^ 

They are most conclusive 

I The Play 

If the reader will turn to Knight’s Biogiaphy of Shakspoc, p 
414, he will find the following 

The Queen’s sensitiveness on this head was most remarkable There is a very 
curious record existing of “that which passed from the Excellent Majestic of 
Queen Elizabeth, in her Privie Chamber at East Greenwich, 4° Augusti, 1601, 43° 
Reg sui, towards William Lambarde,” which recounts his presenting the Queen 
his Pandecia of historical documents to be placed in the Tower, which the 
Queen read over, making observations and receiving explanations The following 
dialogue then takes place 

Wilham Lavtbaide He likewise expounded these all according to their original 
diversities, which she took in gracious and full satisfaction, so her Maiesty fell 
upon the reign of King Richard II , saying “ I am Richard II , know ve not 
that?’’ 

JV L [Lambarde] Such a wicked imagination \\ as determined and attempted 
bv the most unkind gentleman, the most adorned creature that ever your Majesty 
made ^ 

IIe 7 Majesty He that will forget God will also forget his benefactors this 
Uagedy was played foiiy times in open sheets and houses 

The “ivicked imagination ” that Elizabeth was Richard II is fixed upon Essex 
by the reply of Lambarde, and the rejoinder of the Queen makes it clear that the 
“wicked imagination” was attempted through the performance of the tragedy of 
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The DcposiUon of Ptc! \ d II This tragedy \ as played forty times m open 
streets and houses The Queen is speaking six months after iht outbreak of 
Essex and it is not improbable that the outdated play -—that performance which in 
the previous February the play crs should have loss in play mg — had been ren 
dered popular through the partisans of Essex after his fall and had been got up in 
open streets and houses with a dangerous avidity 

But this IS not nil 

Ityvill be remembered tint Essex had returned from Ireland 
having patched upvvlntwas regarded bj riizabeth as an unreason 
able and unjustifiable peace with the rebel O Neill whom he had 
been sent to subdue He was placed under arrest 

I again quote from Knights hUf,raph\ of Shaksbere pp 413 
and 414 

Essex was released from custody in the August of 1600 but an illegal sentence 
had been passed upon him by commissioners that he shoul I not execute the offices 
of a Irny Councilor or of Earl Marshal or of Master of the Ordnance The 
Queen signified to him that he was not to come to court without leave He vas a 
marked and a degraded man The wily Cecil v ho at this very period was carrv 
mg on a correspondence with James of Scotland that might have cost him his 
head was laying every snare for the rum of Es ex Me desired to do what he 
ultimately effected to goad his fery spirit into madness Essex was surrounded by 
V arm but imprudent friends They relied upon his unbounded popularity not 
oniy as a shield against arbitrary pov cr tut as a weapon to beat dot n the strong 
arm of authority During the six months which elapsed between the release of 
Essex and the fatal outbreak of lOoi Essex House saw many changing scenes 
which marked the fitful temper and the wavering counsels of us unhappy o\ ner 
^\llhm a month after he had been discharged from custody the Queen refused to 
renevv a valuable patent to Essex saying that to manage an ungovernable beast 
he must be stinted in his provender On the olher hand rash words that had 
been held to fall from the lips of Essex were reported to the Queen He v as made 
to say She was now grown an old woman and was as crooked v ithm as vith 
out The door of reconciliation was almost closed forever Essex House had 
been strictly private during Us master s detent on at the Lord keeper s Its gates 
were now opened not only to hts numerous friends and adherents but to men of 
all {c suasions v ho had injuries to redress or complaints to prefer Essex 1 ad 
ah ays professed a noble spirit of toleration far ir advince of his age and he no v 
received v ith a willing ear the complaints of all those who were persecuted by the 
government for religious opinions whether Roman Cathol cs or Puritans He 
was m communication with James of Scotland urging h m to some open assertion 
of his presumptive title to the crovn of En^lanl It was altogether a season of 
restlessness and intrigue of bitter mortifications and rash hopes Betv een the 
clos ng of the Globe Theater and the opening of the Blackfriars Shakspere v as m 
all liKClihood tranquil am dst his fam ly at Stratford 

The winter comes and then even the players are m xed up with the dangerous 
ev ents of the time S r Gilly Mernck one of the adhe ents of Essex was accused 
amongst other acts of treason v ith having procur 1 the outdated tragedy of 
Depost n / rrf// to be publicly acted at his own charge for the entertain 
ment of the conspirators 


t 
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In the ‘‘Declaration of the Trca*;ons of the late Earl of Eawv and hia Com- 
plices," which Bacon acknowledges to hare been wnlttn bj him at the Queen's 
command, there is the following statement “ 1 he afternoon before the rebellion, 
Merrick, with a great company of others, that afterwards were all in action, had 
procured to be plajcd before them the plaj of deposing King Richard II , v hen it 
was told him by one of the ph^ers, that the plaj was old and the\ should haic los*^ 
m playing it, because few would come to it, there was fort% shillings e' traordmarj 
given to play, and so thereupon placed it was ” 

In the Stah Tnals this mailer is somewhat differenth mentioned “The 
story of Henry IV being set forth in the pla\,and in tint plat there being set 
forth the killing of the King upon a stage, the 1 nd i\ before, Sir Gill> Merrick 
and some others of the Earl’s tram hat mg an humor to see a pi it , the} must lu eds 
have the play of JEniy IV The platers told them that was stale, tliet could get 
nothing b} playing that, but no pla} else would serte, and Sir Gill} Merrick gites 
forty shillings to Phillips, the pla}er, to pla} this, besides whusoeter he could 
get ’’ 

Augustine Phillips was one of Shakspere’s compant,and tel it is pcrfectl} 
evident that it was not Shaksperc’s Rtcltatd II nor Slialspere's //<; n //' tint 
was acted on this occasion In his Ihniy IV there is no “killing of the King 
upon a stage” \\\^ Rtchaid II , which was published m 1597, was certamlt not 
an out-dated play m 1601 

But Knight fails to observe that he lias just quoted from Bacon's 
official declaration, t»'ntten with all the proof before him, that it 
was “the play of deposing King Ric/iaxi JI" And the \cr\ fact 
that there is no killing of a king in the play of J/ciiix //', while 
there is such a scene m the play of Richaid JI , shows that the 
writer of the State Tuals had fallen into an error 

Neither is Knight coirect m supposing that a play published in 
1597 could not have been an outdated play in 1601 It does not 
follow that because the play wms first printed in 1597 it was first pre- 
sented on the stage in that year Some of the Shakespeare Pla) s 
were not printed for tw^enty years after they first appeared, and a 
good many plays of that era w^ere not printed at all And a play 
may be outdated m a year yes, in a month And, moreover, the 
canny players would be ready enough wuth any excuse that would 
bring forty shillings into their pockets, whether it w^as tiue or not 
Knight continues 

A second edition of it [the play of Rtcha^d II \ had appeared m 159S, and it 
was no doubt highly popular as an acting-play But if any object w as to be gamed 
by the conspirators in the stage representation of “deposing King Richard II ," 
Shakespeare’s play would not assist that object The editions of 1597 and 1598 do 
not contain the deposition scene That portion of this noble history which con- 
tains the scene of Richard’s surrender of the crowm was not printed till 1608, and 
the edition m which it appears bears m the title the following intimation of its 
novelty “The Tragedie of King Richard the Second, with mw additions of the 
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Pari ament Sc ane and the defosti ^ of At t<* R cJ a / As U hath been lUeh actel 
bj the kinge s servantes at the Globe Bj ^\llllam Shake speare 

But Richard Grant White argues that as there appear m the 
quartos of 1597 and 1598 the words A woeful pageant have we 
liere beheld the deposition scene which precedes these words in 
thepla) must have been alreadj written but left out in the printed 
copies For sajs White if the Abbot had not w itnessed the depo 
sition he had not beheld a w oeful pageant Therefore the new 
additions referred torn the title of the quarto of 1608 wereaddi 
tions to the former printed quartos not to the plaj itself 

And if the original plaj before it was printed contained the 
deposition scene whj would it not have been acted’ The pla> 
was made to act the scene was written to act So that it is plain 
bejond a question that it was Shakespeare s plaj of Richard IT 
winch was mixed up in the treasonable events that marked the 
closing jears of Elizabeth s reign Around this mimic tragedj the 
living traged) in which Essex plajed the principal part revolved 

And Knight makes this further remark 

In 5 hakesp«are^ Pnrlianient scene our sjmpathics arc wholly vMth king 
Richard This even if the scene were a led m lOoi would not have forv arded 
the vie \ s of Sir Gillj Merrick if his purpose were rcallj to hold up 10 the people 
an example of a monarch s dethronement But nevertheless it ma> be doubted 
whether such a subject could be $afel> plft>ed at ah b> the Lord Chamberlain s 
plajers during this storm) period of the reign of Chiabeih 

But It must be remembered that no man v\ ould dare in that age 
or in anj other age under a monarch} to openlj advocate or justif} 
the murder of kings and hence the vv ritcr of the pla} puts many fine 
utterances therein touching tlie divine right of kings But the 
ignorant are taught as Bacon said more b} their c}es than their 
judgment and what the} saw in the play was a worthless king who 
had misgov erned his country deposed and slam A \ er} suggestiv e 
lesson It might be to a large bod} of worth} people who thought 
Elizabeth had also misgoverned her countr} and had lived too 
long alreadv and who hoped great things for themselves from the 
coming in of King James 

Now we will see in the next chapter that a certain Dr Hay 
ward had put forth a pamphlet bistor} in prose of this same depo 
sition and had dedicated it to Essex and that he had been arrested 
and was threatened with torture 
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If, then, Elizabeth believed, as I have shown she did, that the 
play of Km^ JR-tcIicii d If was treasonable, tluit slic Wtis icprcscntcd 
therein by the character of King Richaid II , and that his f.itc tNas 
to be her fate if the conspii atoi s triumphed, \\ hat moi c nalui al tiian 
that she should seek to have Shakspcic ai rested and loeked uj), and 
submitted to the same heroic course of tieatment slie contemplated 
for Dr Ha3wvaid? Foi certainly the offense of the scholar, mIio 
merely wrote a sober prose histoiy of Riehaid’s lifi , foi the perusal 
of scholais, was infinitely less than the crime of the m.in who 
had set those events foiLh, in gorgeous colois, upon a public 
stage, and had represented the deposition and killing of .1 king, 
night after night, befoie the vei}-- e}cs of swarming .ind exulting 
thousands 

And if, as we will show% the Queen thought that Ilatwatd 
w'as not the real winter of his historj, but that he w.is simph the 
cover for some one else, why ma}"^ she not ha\e conceived the same 
idea about Shakspere and his plaj’- ? 

Why was Shakspeie not ancsted’ The Ciphei stor\ tells the 
reason 

And heie we note a cuiious fact Judge Holmes savs 

So far as we have anj' positne. knowledge, the scrond edition of the RuI.nniJI , 
which was printed in 1598, with the scene of deposing King Rich ird left out, was 
the fust one that bou the itanu of William Shal tsfau on flu tith /(igi, ind there 
may have been some special reasons as well for the publication of it u that time 
as for a close concealment of the real author’s name ' 

Why should Shakespeare’s name first appear, as the author of 
any one of the Plays, upon the title-leaf of a play which was mixed 
up with matters regarded as seditious and treasonablt: And why 
was the deposition scene left out, unless the w liter of the pla} knew 
that It wms seditious ? And if so, wdiy wms such a dangerous plav 
published at alP And observe the name of the author is given in 
this first play that bears his name as “ S/ia/tc-sfcat c,” not as the 
man of Stratford always signed his name, “ S/ta/tsfci e ” Was it 
because of the treasonable nature of the work that the real author 
allow^ed Shakspere this hole to letreat into’ Was it that he might 
be able to say ‘ I never wmote the Plays , that is not my name 
Jlly name is Shaksfe/e, not Shake-sfeatt" ? 


^ The AuiJmshiJt'-f Shat yVd\. i, p 135 
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There are many things here the Cipher narrative will have to 
explain when it is all unraveled Certain it is that there are m)s 
tenes involved in all this business It was an age of plots and 
counter plots 

Knight w ell saj s 

In her comersation wilh Lambardc Cluabeth uttered a great truth which 
might not be unmiogled with a retrospect of the (ate of Esses Speaking of the 
da>s of her ancestors she said In those days force and arms did prevail 
but now the wit of the fox is every where on foot so as hardly a faithful or virtuous 
man may be found ' 

And curiously enough we here find that not only was one of 
the Shakespeare Plays mixed up with the events which caused 
Essex to lose his head and sent Southampton to the Tower but we 
will see that Francis Bacon was also in some way connected with 
the play 

And if we will concede that there is a probability that the Queen 
might have ordered tlie arrest of Shakspcrc as she ordered the 
arrest of Dr Hayward the question is Why was he «<?/ arrested ’ 
If he remained in England surely he would liavc been arrested if 
the Queen had so ordered And if he had been arrested w c should 
have had some tradition of it or some record of it in the proceed 
mgs of courts or council And if he was not arrested with 
Hiyvvard then he must have fled How did he fly > Who 
told him to fly > Who warned him m time to get out of the 
country’ 

All this the Cipher tells 

Let me put the argument cic irly 

I Hayward wrote a pamphlet history of the deposition 
of King Richard II Ilavward was thrown into the Tower 
and threatened with torture to make him reveal the red 
author 

Shakspere was the reputed author of i treasonable plav 
representing the deposition and killing of Richard II a play which 
was regarded as so objectionable that the hiring of the actors to 
play It was made one of the charges against Essex which brought 
his head to the block 

3 Why therefore was Shakspere not arrested ’ 
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II Bacon Assigned to Prosecute Essex eor Having I-Iad 

Shakspere’s Peay Acied 

But this IS not all 

When the Qeeen came to prosecute Essex for his treasons, the 
Council assigned to Francis Bacon, as his part, that very hiring of 
the actors to enact the deposition and murdei of King Richard II 
And what was Bacon’s reply ^ 

I quote from Judge Holmes 

Nor was this all But when the informal inquir}- came on before the Lords 
Commissioners, in the summer of 1600, Bacon, in a letter to the Queen, desired 
to be spared from taking any part in it as Queen’s Counsel, out of consideration of 
his personal obligations to his former patron and friend But the Queen would 
listen to no excuse, and his request was peremptorily refused It will be borne in 
mind that the Queen’s object in this inquiry was to vindicate her own course and 
the honor of the crown without subjecting Essex to the dangers of a formal trial 
for high treason, and that her intention then was to check and reprote him, but not 
to rum his fortunes Bacon made up liis mind at once to meet the issues thus 
intentionally forced upon him, and he resolved to show to her, as he sajs, that he 
“knew the degrees of duties,’’ that he could discharge the highest dutj of the 
subject to the sovereign, against all obligations of private friendship toward an 
erring friend, wherein, says Fuller, very justly, “he was not the worse friend for 
being the better subject, ” and that if he must renounce cither, it should be Essex, 
rather than the Queen, who had been, on the whole, personally, perhaps, the better 
friend of the two to him — well knowing, doubtless, that conduct is oftentimes ex- 
plained equally well by the basest as by the loftiest motives, and that the latter arc 
generally the most difiScult of appreciation The next thing he heard was, that 
the Lords, in making distribution of the parts, had assigned to him, ‘ by the con- 
clusion binding upon the Queen’s pleasure directly, nohns volats," that part of the 
charges which related to this same “seditious prelude”, at which he wasrery 
much annoyed And they determined, he sajs, “ That I should set forth some 
undutiful carriage of my lord in giving occasion and countenance to a seditious 
pamphlet, as it was termed, which was dedicated unto him, which w'as the book 
before mentioned of King Henrv IV Whereupon I replied to that allotment, and 
said to their lordships that it was an old matter, and had no manner of coherence 
with the rest of the charge, being matters of Ireland, and thereupon that /, having 
been imonged by bunts befoie, this would expose me to them more, and it wmuld be 
I gave in evidence mine oion tales ” What bruits’ What tales’ The Lords, 
evidently relishing the joke, insisted that this part was fittest for him, as “all the 
rest was matter of charge and accusation,” but this only “matter of caveat and 
admonition” wherewith he was but “little satisfied,” as he adds, “because I 
knew well a man were better to be charged with some faults, than admonished of 
some others ” Evidently, here was an admonition which he did not like, and it is 
plain that he took it as personal to himself Nevertheless he did actually swallow 
this pill, for we learn from other history that on the hearing before the Lords 
Commissioners “the second part of Master Bacon’s accusation was, that a certain 
dangerous seditious pamphlet was of late put forth into print concerning the first 
year of the reign of Henry IV , but indeed the end of Richaid II , and that my 
lord of Essex, who thought fit to be patron of that book, after the book had been 
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out 1 week wrote a cold fotTnal letter to my lord of Canterbury to call it m again 
know mg belike that forbidden things arc most sought alter ’ 

But he who reads the proceedings of this trial will see that the 
pla) of Richard II filled a much more conspicuous place than Dr 
Hajward s pamphlet, and that it was to this probablj that Bacon 
really alluded when he said he had been the subject of bruits 
and that the public would say he gave in evidence his own tales 
Does It not occur to every intelligent reader that Bacon m this 
covert way really sajs * It has been reported that I am the real 
author of that plaj of Richard II and now if I prosecute Essex 
for having had it placed it will be said that I am using my own 
composition for the overthrow of mj friend 

And it seems to me that when the whole of the Cipher stor> is 
worked out we shall find that Bacon was completcl> in the power 
of Cecil that he (Cecil) knew that Bacon was the author of the plaj 
that therefore he knew that Bacon liad shared in the conspiracy 
and that Bacon had to choose between taking this degrading work 
on Ills hands or going to the scafiold with Essex If such was the 
case it was the climax of Cecils revenge on the man who had 
represented him on the stage as Richard 111 It was humiliation 
bitterer than death 

III The Isif of Docs 

And we turn now to another curious fact illustrative of how 
greatly the Plays were mixed up m public affairs and showing the 
spirit of sedition which at this time pervaded the very air 

J Payne Collier in his Annals of the Stage shows that in the 
year 1597 an order was given by the Queen s Council to tear down 
and destroy all the theaters of London because one Nash a pla> writer 
had in a play called The Isle of Dogs brought matters of state upon 
the stage and Nash himself was thrown into prison and lay there 
until the August following 

What the seditious matter was that rendered The Isle of Dogs so 
objectionable to the government we do not know it must have 
been something very offensive to cause a Queen who loved theat 
ricals as much as Elizabeth did to decree the destruction of all the 
theaters of London But all the details will probablj be found 

* H Imes 77 A t! or h l f S! h pp SS 7 
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hereafter in the Cipher stoi}', togcthci with an cxpliination of the 
causes which induced the Queen to revoke her order 
Collier says 

We find Nash, m Ma> , 1597, ^^nlmR for the Lord Admiral's phjers, then under 
Philip Henslowe, and producing for them a pla\ called 7 //< JsU of Dors, v hirh is 
connected with an important circumstance m the histori of the st ua , \ i? , the 
temporary silencing of that companj, m consequence of the \er\ piece of 1 hit h 
Nash was the author The following singular particul irs are e^tracled imm the 
Diary kept by Henslowe, which is still, though m an imperfect and mutilated * I ite, 
preserved at Dulwich College Malone published none of tin m 

Pd 14 of May, 1597, to Edw Jubc, upon a notte from Nashe, tv t ntje shellmges 
more for the lylk of Dogges, which he is wrj tinge for the companev 

Pd this 23 of August, 1597, to Ilcncrcj Porter to ear) to J N islu nov e att 
this tyme m the flete for wrj tinge of the />//< of DoggiS, ten shellmges, to la 
payde agen to me wen he cann 1 save ten shillmges 

Pd to M Blunsones, the Mr of the Rcvelles nian, this 27 of August, 1507, 

ten shellmges, for newes of the restrijnt beymg rec ileil 1>} the lordes of the 

Queene’s Counsell 

Here we see that in the spring of 1597, Nash was cmplov cd upon the plav , and, 
like his brother dramatists of that dav, who wrote for Henslowe s cornjnnv, 
received money on account The JsU of Dogs \\ 'is protluced prior to the lodi oi 

August, 1597, because, m another memorandum bv Henslowe (which Malone his 

quoted, though with some omissions and mistakes), he refers to the restraint at 
that date put upon the Lord Admiral’s plajers 

On the 23d of the same month, Nash was confined m the Plcet prison, m con- 
sequence of his play, when Henrj’ Porter, also a poet, carried him ten shillings 
from Henslowe, who took care to register that it was not a gift, and on the 27th of 
August “the restraint was recalled” bj the Pnv> Council We mav conclude 
also, perhaps, that Nash was about the same time discharged from custodv 

In reference to this important theatrical transaction, we meet with the following 
memorandum m the Registers of the Pnvv Council It has never before been 
printed or mentioned 

A Lettei to Rtchaid Topelyfe, Thosnas Po'Mler nud Ric SltX i/igtor, Es^s , Doctostr 

Fletcho and Mi WtUn aham 

Uppon information given us of a lewd plaic that was plaicd m one of the plaic 
bowses on the Bancke side, contaynmge v'cry seditious and sclaimderous matter, 
wee caused some of the players to be apprehended and comvttcd to prvson, 
whereof one of them was not only an actor, but a maker of parte of the said pi uc 
For as muche as yt ys thought raeete that the rest of the plaj ers or actours m th it 
matter shal be apprehended to receav'e soche punishment as their Icvvdc and 
mutynous behavior doth deserve, these shalbe, therefore, to require vou to 
examine those of the plaiers that are comytted, whose names are knounc to j ow , 
Mr Topelyfe, what ys become of the rest of theire fellowes that either had their 
partes in the devysinge of that sedytious matter, or that were actours or plaiers in 
the same, what copies they have given forth of the said plavc, and to vvliome, and 
such other pointes as you shall thincke meete to be demaunded of them, wherein 
you shall require them to deale trulie, as they will looke to receave anle fav our 
Wee praie you also to peruse soch papers as were founde in Nash his todrim^'s, 
which Ferrys, a messenger of the chamber, shall delyver unto you, and to certifie 
us the examynations you take So, etc 
Gi eenwich, 15th August, 1597 

There is also another entry at page 327, dated 28 Jul>, 1597, addressed to 
the Justices of the Peace of Middlesex and Surrey, directing that, in consequence 
of great disorders committed in common play-houses, and lewd matters handled on 
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the stages the Curtain Theater and the theater near Shoreditch should be dis 
mantled and no more plays suffered to be plajed therein and a like order to be 
taken with the play houses on the Bankside m Southwark or elsewhere in Surrey 
within three miles of London In February 1597-8 about six months before the 
death of Lord Burghley are to be observed the first obvious indications of a dispo 
sition on the part of the government of Elizabeth permanently to restrain theatrical 
representations At that date licenses had been granted to two companies of 
players only — those of the Lord Admiral and of the Lord Chamberlain — to use 
and practise stage playes in order that they might be the better qualified to appear 
before the Queen A third company not named had however played by way 
of intrusion and the Privy Council on the 19th February 1597*8 sent orders to 
the Master of the Revels and to the Justices of the Peace of Middlesex and Surrey 
for Its suppression • 

IV The Date of the Cipher Story 
I am unable to fix with precision the date of the events nar 
rated in the Cipher narrative They may h ive been in the spring 
of 1597 at the same time the destruction of the theaters was ordered 
the} ma} have been later I fall as it were into the middle of the 
story Neither can we be sure of the year in which the first part of 
Henry IV was really printed by the date upon it We know that 
m the case of the great Folio of 16 3 there ha\ e been copies found 
bearing the date of 1622 and one I think of 16 4 It would be 
very easy to insert an erroneous date upon the title leaf of the 
quarto of the ist Henry IV and we have no contemporary record 
to show what was the actual date of publication 

But I think I have established that the years 1597 1598 and 1599 
were full of plots and conspiracies against the Queen and Cecil 
and in favor of King James and Essex and that the play of 
Richard II was used as an instrumentality to play upon the minds 
of men and prepare them for revolution I ha\e also shown that 
the Queen and the court were aware of these facts that the 
arrest of Shakspere as the reputed author of the treasonable play 
must have accompanied the arrest of Dr Hayward unless some 
cause prevented it — and that cause the Cipher narrative gives us 
It follows that the events set forth m the Cipher story are all 
within the reasonable probabilities of history 
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THE TREASONABLE HISTORY OF HENRY //', WRI'I JEN Bi 

HR HAYWARD 


Mj lircnsi cm better brook thj difrrer *■ 
Thm can mj tars th> tragic histor> 

jJUrnri I 


J UDGE HOLMES gives the following interesting .iccount of 
the pamphlet supposed to ha\e been written bj Di John ILi}- 
ward, with, it was claimed, an intent to incite the Essex faction to 
the overthrow of Queen Elizabeth 

Her disposition totvard Essex had been kindly and forgning, but she a\as 
doubtful of him, and kept a uatchful eye upon his courses As afterward it bteame 
evident enough, all his movements had reference to a scheme alrcadj formed m 
his mind to depose the Queen by the help of the Catholic part} and ilie Irish rebel' 
He goes to Ireland in March, 1599, ^hcr various doubtful proceedings and a 
treasonable truce with Tyrone, he suddenly returns to London, in October follow- 
ing, with a select body of friends, without the command, and to the great surprise 
and indignation of the Queen, and a few days afterward finds himself under arrest, 
and a quasi-prisoner in the house of the Lord Keeper During this }ear Dr Ila}- 
ward’s pamphlet appeared It was nothing more than a history of the deposing of 
King Richard II , says Malone It was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, w ithout 
the author’s name on the title-page, but that of John Hayward was signed to the 
dedication This Hayward vNas a Doctor of Civil Law, a scholar, and .1 distin- 
guished historian of that age, who afta-^oaid held an office -n Chancery under 
Bacon This pamphlet followed on the heels of the pla} , and it may ha\ c been 
suggested by the popularity of the play on the stage, or by the suppression of the 
deposing scene in the printed copy 

According to Mr Dixon, “it was a singular and mendacious tract, which, 
under ancient names and dates, gives a false and disloyal account of things and 
persons in his own age, the childless sovereign, the association of defense, the 
heavy burden of taxation, the levy of double subsidies, the prosecution of an Irish 
war, ending in a general discontent, the outbreak of blood, the solemn deposition 
and final murder of the Prince ” Bolingbroke is the hero of the tale, and the exist- 
ence of a title to the throne supenbr to that of the Queen is openly affirmed in it 
A second edition of the Richard II had been printed in 159S, under the name of 
Shakespeare, but with the obnoxious scene still omitted, and it is not until 160S, m 
the established quiet of the next reign, that the omitted scene is restored in print 
It is plain that during the reign of Elizabeth it would have been dangerous to ha\ e 
printed it in full, nevertheless, it had a great run on the stage during these years 
Now, Camden speaks of both the book of Hayward and the tragedy of Richaui 
II He states that, on the first informal inquiry, held at the Lord Keeper’s house, 
in June, 1600, concerning the conduct of Essex, besides the general charges of dis- 
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obedience and contempt they 1 i ewise charged him with some heads and articles 
taken out of a certain book dedicated to him about the deposing Richard II 
This t\ as doubtless Hayward s book But to his account of the trial of Merrick 
(commander arEsse'i house) he sajs he was indicted also among other things 
for having procured the outdated tragedy of R chard II to be publicly acted 
at his own charge for the entertainment of the conspirators on the day before the 
attack on the Queen s palace This he continues the lawyers construed as 
done by him with a design to intimate that they were now giving the representa 
tion of a scene upon the stage which was the next day to be acted m reality upon 
the person of the Queen And the same judgment they passed upon a book 
which had been written some time before by one Hayward a man of sense and 
learning and dedicated to the Earl of Essex viz that it was penned on purpose 
as a copy and an encouragement for deposing the Queen He further informs us 
that the judges in their opinion produced likewise several instances from the 
Chronicles of England as of Edward II and Richard II who being once be 
trayed into the hands of their subjects were soon deposed and murdered And 
when Southampton asked the Attorney General on his trial what he supposed 
they intended to do with the Queen when they should have seized her Coke 
replied The same that Henry of Lancaster did with Richard II when he 

had once got the King m his clutches he robbed him of his crown and life This 
account of Camden may be considered the more reliable m that as we know from 
manuscript copy of Annals which (according to Mr Spedding) still remain in 
the Cottonian Library containing additions and corrections in the handwriting of 
Bacon it had certainly passed under his critical revision before it was print din 
16 7 And this may help us to a more certain understanding of the allusions 
which Bacon himself makes to those same matters m his Apol and in his 
account of the trial of Merrick for while in the latter he expressly names the 
oi Richard II in the former as also in ^^Apophlhe m the book of Dr 
Hayward only is mentioned by name and there is at the same time a covert 
(yet very palpable) allusion in them both to the tragedy also and to his personal 
connection with it ' 

And t\e find Bacon referring again to this same book of Dr 
Ha} ward in his Apdagy After telling how he wrote a sonnet in 
the name of Essex and presented it to the Queen with a view to 
bringing about a reconciliation with the great offender he adds 

But 1 could never prevail with her though I am persuaded she saw plainly 
whereat I lev eled and she plainly had me in jealousy that I was not hers entirely 
but still had inward and deep respect toward my Lord more than stood at that time 
with her will and pleasure About the same time I remember an answer of mine 
m a matter which had some affinity with my Lord s cause which though it gre v 
from me went after about in others names For her Majesty being mightily 
incensed with that book which was dedicated to my Lord of Essex being a story 
of the first year of King Henry IV thinking it a sedit ous prelude to put into the 
people s heads boldness and faction savd she had an opinion that there was treason 
in it and asked me if I could not find any places in it v hich might be drawn 
withm case of treason Whereto I answered For treason surely I found none 
but for felon) very many And when her Majesty hastily asked me wherein I 
told her the author had committed very apparent theft for he- had taken most of 
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the sentences of Cornelius Tncitus nncl trnnslntccl them into IZnf^lish, niul pul them 
into his te\t ' 

Judge Holmes shows thal tins jest did not appl}' to Di 
ward’s book, but that it does apply to the plaj of Richaul JJ , w Inch 
IS full of suggestions from Tacitus But Bacon did not want to 
touch too closely upon the play, although one can readily see 
that if the Queen was thus moved against a mere pamphlet, slie 
must have been much more incensed against that populai dramatic 
representation, which had been acted “more than fort) times in 
houses and the public streets,” as she told Lambarde, and which 
shoeved, in living pictures, the actual deposition and muider of 
her prototype, Richard II 

Judge Holmes seems to think that the %vords, “a matter which 
had some affinity with my Lord’s cause, wdiich, though it grew from 
me, Avent after about in others’ names,” meant that the pamphlet 01 
play “ grew from him,” but Mr Spedding claims that it was the 
“answer” which “grew from him and w'ent aftci about in others' 
names,” and the sentence seems to be more reasonably subject to 
this construction Bacon would hardly have dared to thus boldly 
avow that he wrote the pamphlet or play, although as a pregnant jest 
he may have constructed a sentence that could be read either wa) 

Judge Holmes continues 

So capital a joke did this piece of wit of his appear to Bacon, that he could not 
spare to record it among his Apophthegms, thus 

58 The book of deposing King Richard II and the coming in of IlenrA IV , 
supposed to be written by Dr Hay\\ard, who i\as committed to the Fouer for it, 
had much incensed Queen Elizabeth, and she asked Mr Bacon, being of hci 
learned counsel, whether there was any treason contained in it’ Mr Bacon, 
intending to do him a pleasure, and to take off the Queen’s bitterness ith a merry 
conceit, answered, “ No, Madam, for treason I cannot deliver an opinion that there 
IS any, but very much felony ” The Queen, apprehending it, gladly asked. How ’ 
and wherein? Mr Bacon answered, “Because he hath stolen many of his sen- 
tences and conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus ” 

The designation here given to the book comes much nearer to a correct naming 
of the play than it does to the title of Dr Hayward’s pamphlet, and the suggestion 
that the Doctor was committed to the Tower for only being supposed to be the 
author, and that he, in his answer, intended to do the Doctor a pleasure, looks very 
much like an attempt at a cover, and is, to say the least, a little curious in itself 
That Dr Hayward had translated out of Tacitus wms, of course, a mere pretense', 
but that the play drew largely upon the “sentences and conceits of Cornelius 
Tacitus,” will be shown to be quite certain - 

And Bacon alludes to this matter again, in his Apology ^ as follow's 
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And another time ivhcn the Queen could not be persuaded that it vra his 
writing whose name was to it but that it had some more mischievous author and 
said with great indignation that she would have him racked to produce his author 
I replied Na> Madam he is a doctor never rack his person but rack his st)Ic 
let him have pen ink and paper and help of books and be enjoined to continue 
the story where it breaketh off and I will undertake by collating the styles to 
judge whether he were the author or no 

No^^ 'll! these things go to show that there was a storm in the 
court that there were suspicions of treasonable motives on the 
part of some man or men m writing what were on their face 
harmless pamphlets or pHjs that the Queen was enraged and 
wanted to know who were the real authors 

So much does historj (or a few brief glimpses of historj in the 
trial of Essex and the Af<opkthegms of Bacon) afford us and the 
Cipher narrative takes up the storj where Instory leaves it But it 
w ill be seen that that narrative is perfectly consistent in all its parts 
with these historical events 

II Tiif Capias Utlacatum 

But it Will be said did Shakspcrc ever n> lhccounlr>? Could 
he have done so without the fact being known to us ’ Would he 
not have been arrested on his return’ Could he have ended his 
da>s peacefully at Stratford if he had committed an> offense 
against the laws ? 

I grant you that if he had been proclaimed as a fugitive from 
justice we should have heard of it cither from the court records or 
tradition But if he an obscure actor had wandered away and 
after a time had come back again, it is not likely any notice would 
have been taken of it that would have reached us The man was 
m the eyes of his contemporaries exceedingly insignificant and 
hence the absence of all allusions to his comings or goings Hence 
we have his biographers arguing that he must have gone with his 
company to Scotland and even Germany while there is not the 
slightest testimony that he did or did not In fact his whole life 
IS veiled in the densest obscurity As William Henry Smith says the 
only fact about him of which vve are positive is the date of his death 
But suppose that Shakspere and the play of Richard JI and 
Francis Bacon were all simply incidents of a furious contest 
between the Cecil faction and the Essex faction to rule England 
suppose they were mere pawns on the great checker board of court 
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ambition Then we can understand that at one stage of the game 
Essex’ star may have been obscured and Cecil’s in the ascendant, 
and Cecil may have filled the ears of the Queen with ]ust such rep- 
resentations as are set forth in the Cipher story, and in her rage the 
Oueen may have sent out posts to arrest Shakspere and his fol- 
lowers, and the Council may at the same time have issued the 
Older, quoted in the last chapter, to tear down all the play-houses 
in London 

But Essex was the Queen’s favorite, he was young and hand- 
some, and she loved young and handsome men, in the last years of 
her life she enriched one young man simply because he was hand- 
some Their quarrel may have been made up, and Essex may, in 
the rosy light of renewed confidence, have made light of Cecil’s 
charges, and the Queen may have relented and revoked the order 
for the destruction of the Curtain and the Fortune, and agreed to 
let Shakspere return unmolested 

Or, facts may have come out which showed that Bacon was the 
real author of the Plays, there may have been a scene and a con- 
fession, he may have apologized and denied any treasonable intent, 
for it was difficult to prove treason in a play which simply repeated 
historical events, larded with platitudes of loyalty, and he may 
have been forgiven, and yet never again fully trusted by the Queen 
He may have described his own condition in the words which he 
puts into the mouth of Worcester, in the play of ist He7iry IV 

It IS not possible, it cannot be. 

The King would keep his word in loving us. 

He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offense in others’ faults 
Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of ejes. 

For treason is but trusted as the fox. 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherished and locked up. 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily. 

Interpretation will misquote our looks ' 

Certain it is there was some cause that kept Francis Bacon 
down for many years despite all his ambition and ability 

When the entire Cipher story is worked out we shall doubtless 
have the explanation of many facts in Bacon’s life which now seem 
inexplicable 

* 2st Ha ry FI 2 
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But we have a piece of historical evidence which goes far to con 
firm the internal narrative in the Pla>s 

If the reader will turn back to page 9 of this work he will 
find a copy of a letter addressed by Bacon to his cousin Robert 
Cecil in 1601 complaining of some insults ptit upon him in open 
court by his old enem}, Mr Attorney General Coke I quote from 
the letter the following 

Mr Attome> kindled at it and said Mr Bacon tf >ou have any tooth 
against me pluck it out tor it will do jou more hurt than all the teeth m jour 
head will do jou good I answered coldly m thesc\ery words Mr Attorney 
I respect you Ifearjounoi and the less you speak of your own greatness the 
more will I think of it 

He replied I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness toward > ou ta/ia 
are Zees than little lest than the least a d other such strange light terms he gate me 
d.ith such insulting which ca met le expressed Herewith stirred yet I said no 
more hut this Mr Attorney do not depress me so far for I have been your 
belter and may be again when it please the Queen With this he spake neither 
I nor himself could tell what as tf he had been bom Attorney General and m 
the end bade me not meddle with the Queens business but mine own 
Tien le said it uere good to tlap a capias utlegatum span my lath! To which I only 
said he could not and that he w as at fault for he hunted up an eld scent 

Y{tZ 9 .\am.^t).numier of disgraceful aords besides which I answered with silence ’ 

Upon reading this I said to m>self What is acofias utlegatum 7 
Wherein does it differ from any ordinary writ’ And I proceeded 
to investigate the question I found that tlie old law authorities 
spell the word a little differently from Mr Spcdding he has it in 
the letter ' utlegatum the proper spelling seems to have been 
utlagatum 

What does it mean ? 

It is derived from the Saxon utlaghe the same root from which 
comes the word outlau 

Jacobs says 

Outlaw Saxon utlaghe Latin ullagatus One deprived of the benefit of the 
law and out of the Kings protection When a person is restored to the Kings 
protection he is inlawed again * 

And what is outlawry It means that the person has refused to 
appear when process was issued against him that he has secreted 
himself or fled the country I quote again from Jacobs 

Outlawry Utl gana Thebeingput utoftlelaw The loss of the benefit of 
a subject that is of the Kings protection Outlawry is a punishment inflicted 

Sp dd R Lf a <t II t 1 *} b L jiD to / 1 iv p 454 
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for a contempt in lefnsvig to he avicncihlt to the justut of thnt cotnt tohiclt hnlJt 
authoiity to call a difntiant InfoiL them, and ns this ts a crime of the highest 
nature, being an act of rebellion against that state or eommunitj of which he is a 
member, so it subjects the party to forfeitures and disabilities, for he loses his 
hbeiam legem, is out of the King’s protection, etc ’ 

And the capias itilagatiim was issued wlicrc a part> who had thus 
refused to appear who had fled or secreted himself teturned to 
his domicile 

I again quote from Jacobs’ La'io Dictwnaty 

Capias Uilagatum Is a writ tint lies against a person who is outlav cd in anj 
action, by which the sherifT is commanded to apprehend the bodj of the part} out- 
lawed, not appealing upon the CMgiitt, and keep him in safe custod} till the da} 
of return, and then present him to the court, there to be dealt w ith for his con- 
tempt, who, m the Common Pleas, w.as in former times to be committed to the 
Fhet, there to remain till he had sued out the King’s pardon and appeared to the 
action And by a special capias utlagatum (against the bod} , lands and goods in 
the same writ) the sheriff is commanded to sci/c all the defendant’s lands, goods 
and chattels, for the contempt to the King, and the plaintiff (after an inquisition 
taken thereupon, and returned into the e\chequer) ma} ha\e the lands ex- 
tended and a grant of the goods, etc , w hereb} to compi I the <h f t dant to eppen, 
which, when he doth, if he reverse the outlaw r}, the same shall be restored 
to him • 

Now, then, when the Attorney-General, Coke, threatened Bacon 
with a capias utlagatum, he practically chaigcd him x\ith being an 
outlaw, with having refused to appear in some proceeding when 
called upon by the government’s law officers, uiih being, in short, 
out of the Queen’s protection, with having forfeited all his goods 
and chattels 

But we know that Bacon never fled the countr}', that he ah\a}S 
had real estate which could have been seized upon if he had done 
so What, then, did Coke mean > It was a serious charge for one 
respectable attorney to make against another 

Anciently outlawry was looked upon as so horrid a crime that anv one 
might as lawfully kill a person outlawed as he might a wolf or other noxious 
animal ® 

But suppose A employs B to commit some act in the nature of 
a crime, but evidence cannot be obtained against A unless B is 
taken and compelled to testify against A, and suppose, under these 
circumstances, A induces B to fly the country Now, if it can be 
shown that there was some connection between A and the flight 
of B, would not the outlawry of B attach to A, his principal > 


^ Jicobb’ La-u Dictwnai > , \ ol iv, p 154 
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Jacobs sajs 

4thly That it seems the better opinion that where there are more than one 
principal the exigent shall not issue till all of them are arraigned and herein it is 
said by Hale that if A and B be indicted as principals in felony and C as acces 
sory to them both the exi'^eitt against the accessory shall stay till both be attainted 
by outlawry or plea for that it is said if one be acquitted the accessory is dis 
charged because indicted as accessory to both therefore shall not he be put to answer 
till both be attaint but hereof he adds a dubitatur because though C be access- 
ory to both he might hai.e been indicted as accessory to one because the felonies 
are m law se%eral but if he be indicted as accessory to both he must be pro\ed so 
2 IIau)Ji P C t "j g 13 — 2 Halt 3 Jliitory P C 200- 01 If one / be 
awarded against the principal and accessory together it is error only as to the 
latter / Ten R p K B % \ In treason all are principals therefore process 
of outlawry may go against him who rcceues at the same lime as against him 
that did the fact / Hale j History PC 38^ 

Now then if Shakspere fled the countrj ta escape arrest on 
the charge of writing a treasonable p!a\ and Bacon was tlic pnn 
cipal in the offense, Bacon could not ha\c been proceeded against 
under these rulings until Shakspere was arraigned hence in some 
sense it might be claimed by Coke that Bacon was an outlaw by 
the act of his accessory And thus we can understand Cokes 
threat to issue a capias utlagatum against Bacon 

And It will be observed that Bacon understands what Coke 
referred to There was no surprise expressed by him He knew 
there was some past event which gave color to Coke s threat but 
he defied him His answer was 

To which I only said he could not and that he was at fault for le hunted i p an 
oil see it 

And Bacon tells us Coke g^vc him a number of disgraceful 
words besides but he is careful not to tell what they were And 
it will be observed that while Bacon verv often refers in his letters 
to bruits and seandils which attack his good name he never stops 
to explain the nature of them Did they refer to the Shakespeare 
Play s ’ 

And obseiwe too how he lays this matter before Cecil I leacl 
between the lines of the letter something like this 

You know the agreement and understanding was that m> connection with the 
Play s was to be kept secret and here you have told it or some one has told it all 
to my mortal enemy Coke and he is blurtmg it all out in open court I appeal 
to you for protection you must stop him 
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If this be not the correct interpretation of the lettci, why should 
Bacon complain to his enemy, Cecil, about something his other 
enemy, Coke, said against him, concerning some threat to dig up an 
old matter and clap a writ of outlawry on his back ? 

It seems to me, however, that all these historical facts form a 
very solid basis for the Cipher narrative which follows 



CHAPTER III 
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C rc me the ocul p oof 

Oti / j 

I AM av\arc that nine tenths of those who read this book will 
turn at once to that part of it which proves the existence of i 
Cipher m the Shakespeare Pla>s That is the all important ques 
tion that IS the essence and material part of the work 

Is there or is there not a Cipher in the Pla)s ? A \ astgulf sepa 
rates these two conclusions Are the Plajs simpl> what they are 
given out to bebyHemtnge and Condcll untutored outpourings 
of a great rustic genius or are they a marvelously complicated 
padding around a wonderful mtcmal narrative’ 

I am sorry to see that some persons seem to think that this 
whole question merely concerns myself and that it is to be an 
swered by sneers and personal abuse I am the least part the most 
insignificant part of this wliolc matter 

The question IS really this Is the voice of Francis Bacon again 
speaking in the world ’ Has the tongue which lias been stilled for 
two hundred and sixty years again been loosened and is it about 
to fill the astonished globe w ith eloquence and melody ’ 

If It vv ere announced to morrow that from the grave at Stratford 
there were proceeding articulated utterances — muffled if you 
please, but telling even in fragments a mighty and wonderful 
story — how the millions w ould swarm until all the streets and lanes 
and fields and farms of Stratford were overflowed with an excited 
multitude how the foremost ranks would sink upon their knees 
around the privileged persons who were at the open tomb how 
every word would be repeated backward from man to man with 
reverent mien and bated breath to be at last flashed on the 
wings of the lightning to all the islands and continents to every 
habitation of civilized man on earth 
6o9 
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I ask all 3ust-ininded men to approach this levelation in the 
same spirit Abuse and insults may wound the individual they 
cannot help the untruth nor hurt the truth 

I The Cipher a Reality 

That the Cipher is there, that I have found it out, that the nar- 
rative given IS real, no man can doubt who reads this book to 
the end There may be faults in my workmanship, there are none 
in the Cipher itself All that I give is reality, but I may not give all 
there is The difficulties are such as arise from the wonderful com- 
plexity of the Cipher, and the almost impossibility of the brain 
holding all the interlocking threads of the root-numbers in their 
order Some more mathematical head than mine may be able to 
do it 

I would call the attention of those who may think that the 
lesults are accidental to the fact that each scene, and, in fact, each 
column and page, tells a different part of the same continuous story 
In one place, it is the rage of the Queen, in another, the flight of 
the actors, in another, Bacon’s despair, in another, the village 
doctor, in another, the description of the sick Shakspere, in 
another, the supper, etc — all derived from the same series of num- 
bers used in the same order 

II The Nicknames of the Actors 

In the Cipher narrative, the actors aie often represented by 
nicknames, probably derived from the characters they usually played 
And Henry Percy is sometimes called Hot spit) , because that was 
the title given to the great Henry Percy, of Henry IV ’s time 

It IS an historical fact that Francis Bacon had a servant by the 
name of Henry Peicy His mothei alludes to him, in one of hei 
letters, as, “ that bloody Peicy ” His relations to Bacon weie veiy 
close He seems to have had charge of all Bacon’s manuscnpts at 
the time of his death It is possible Bacon may have intended, at 
one time, to authorize the publication of an avowal of his author- 
ship of the Plays \ He said in the first draft of his will 

But toward the durable part of memory, which consisteth in m> writings, I re- 
quire m> servant Henry Percy to deliver to my brother Constable all my manu- 
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script compositions nnd the fragment ilso of such as arc not finished to the end 
that if any of them be fit to be published he may accordingly dispose of them 
And herein I desire him to take the ndtice of Mr Selden and Mr Herbert of the 
Inner Temple and iofubhth or tuflrrss ttfalsf ill be thou ht 

It IS also evident that Bacon held Henrj Perc) in high respect 
In his last will he sa)s 

IguetoMr Henry Percy one hundred pound * 

He was not a mere servant he was Master Henrj Perev 
Did this tender and respectful feeling represent Bacons gratitude 
to Henrj Perej for invaluable services in a great crisis of his life ’ 

We see exemplified the habit of the actors in assuming the names 
of the characters thej acted on the stage in Shakspere s remark in 
the triditional jest that has come down to us William the Con 
queror comes before Richard III representing himself as \\ il 
ham the Conqueror and Burbage bj the name of his favorite role 
the bloodj Duke of Glostcr 

As illustrating still further how the names of the actors became 
identified with the names of the characters ihcj impersonated I 
would call attention to the following fact 

Bishop Corbel w ruing in the reign of Charles I and giving a description of 
the battle of Bosvorth as narrated to him on the field by a provincial tavern 
keeper tells us that \ hen the perspicuous guide 

Would have ^aid King Richard died 
And called a horse * a horse he Burbage cried 

III OuEbN ruzAnn 11 s VioLisci 

It may be objected bj some that the scene in which the Queen 
beats Hajward was undignified and improbable but he who reads 
the history of that reign will find tint Oueen Elizabeth was i 
woman of the most violent and man like temper We find it 
recorded that she boxed Essex cars and that he half drew his 
sword upon her and swore he would not take such treatment 
from Henry VIII himself if he were alive And Rowland White 
records 

The Queen hath of late used ihc fair Mrs Bridges with v ords ind blows of 
anger 

Sp dd z L f a d Mark 1 p 5^ H J1 well Ph 11 pp O // I qS 
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Mrs Bridges was one of the Queen's maicls-of-honor w ho had 
offended her 


IV Tiir Lwguagi 01 Tin Pi uioo 


I would touch upon one other prehminar\ point before coming 
to the Cipher stoiy Some persons ma\ think that the sentences 
which I give as parts of the internal narratise sound strangcU, and 
are strained in then construction, but it must be nmembered that 
the English of the sixteenth centun was not tlu English of the 
nineteenth centur}' The powers of our tongin ha\e been \asil) 
met eased It is curious to note how main words, nov in dailj us(, 
cannot be found at all in the Shakcspcaic Pla\s Here arc some of 
them 


Actually, 

Admission, 

Alternate, 

Alternately, 

Amuse, 

Amusement, 

Amusing, 

Announce, 

Announcement, 

Apologize, 

Artful, 

Assert, 

Assort, 

Attack, 

Aware, 

Brutal, 

Cargo, 

Clenches, 

Completely, 

Concede, 

Concession, 

Coffee, 

Confinement, 

Conflagration, 

Connect, 

Connected, 

Connection, 

Considerable 

Constructed, 

Correctly, 

Decided, 

Declaration, 

• Degradation, 


Dejection, 

Despicable, 

Director, 

Disappointment, 

Disappoint, 

Disgust 

Earnings, 

Effort, 

Efforts, 

Entitled, 

Era, 

Exclusiveh , 

Exertions, 

Exhausted, 

Exorbitant, 

Failure, 

Fatigue, 

Farce, 

Fees, 

Fiendish, 

Elog, 

Flogged, 

Fun, 

Funny, 

Grasping, 

Humiliation, 

Inability, 

Income, 

Indebtedness, 

Intense, 

Interfere, 

Interference, 

Lineage, 


Mob, 

( Icriipied, 

1 * 111 per, 

Petilioniiu', 

Pledred, 

Populant\ , 

Position, 

Precarious, 

Production 

Prominent, 

Promote, 

Rapid, 

Rapidh 

Rebuff, 

Recent, 

Reduce, 

Ridicule, 

Risk, 

Senes, 

Shrubben, , 

Stare ation. 

State (meaning to declaii). 

Statement 

Stating. 

Surround 

Surrounding, 

Tea, 

Tobacco, 

Treated, 

Treatment, 

Valuable, 

Various 
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To illustrate the difference in the st>Ie of expression between 
that day and this let us take this brief letter written bj Bacon in 
1620 

I went to kew for pleasure but I met with pam But neither pleasure nor 
pain can withdraw mj mind from thinking of hts Majesty s serMCc And because 
his. Majesty shall see how 1 1 as occupied at kew I send him these papers of Rules 
for the Star Chamber wherein his Majesty shall erect one of the noblest and dur 
ablest pillars for the justice of this kingdom in perpetuity that can be after by his 
own 1 isdom and the ad\ice of his Lords he shall have revised them andestab 
lished them The manner and circumstances I refer to my attending hts Majesty 
The rules are not all set down but I will do the rest within two or three days 

Or take this sentence from a letter written by Bacon in 1594 to 
the Lord Keeper Puckering 

I was V ished to be here ready in expectation of some good effect and therefore 
I commend my fortune to your Lordships kind and honorable furtherance My 
affection inclineth me to be much your Lordships and my course and way in all 
reason and policy for myself leadeth me to the same dependence hereunto if 
there shall be joined your Lordships obligation in dealing strongly for me as you 
have begun no man can be more yours 

I need not say that no person to diy would write English in that 
fashion And that we do not so write it is partly due to Bacon him 
self because not only m the Plays but in his great philosophical 
works he has infinitely polished and perfected our language He 
studied in the the elegancies of speech in the Plays he 

elaborated the golden cadence of poesy and in TV/r id ancemeut 
he gave uS many passages that are perfectly modern m 
their exquisite smoothness and rhythm 

If the Cipher sentences are quaint and angular the reader will 
therefore remember that lie is reading a dialect three hundred y ears 
old 

V Our Pac simiies 

Since the discussion arose about my discovery of the Cipher m 
the Plays one of those luminous intellects which occasionally 
adorn all lands with their presence and which I am happy to say 
especially abound in America has made the profound observation 
that probably I had doctored the Plays of Shakespeare and changed 
the phraseology so as to work m a pretended Cipher ' 

That rasping old Thersites of literature Carlyle said in his 
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acnd and bowie-knife style “England contains twenty-seven mil- 
lions of people, mosUy fools ” Now, wdiile I have, as w^e say in the 

law, “no knowledge or information sufhcient to form a belief” as 
to the truth or falsity of this observation, touching the English peo- 
ple, I can vouch for it that, to some extent, Carlyle’s remark applies 
with great force to my native countn And, therefore, to meet the 
observation of the luminous intellect fiist lefencd to, and prevent it 
being taken up and echoed and re-echoed by multitudinous other 
luminous intellects, as is their wont, I have requested mj publishers 
to procure fac-stmtlcs of the pages of the Folio under consideration 
in my book, copied by the sun itself, from the pages of one of those 
invaluable copies of the original Folio of 1623 wdiich still exist among 
us And consequently Messrs Pealc & Co pioceedcd to New York, 
and, upon application to Columbia College, which possesses the most 
complete copy, I am informed, in the United States, they were per- 
mitted, through the kindness and courtesy of the officers of the Col- 
lege, to photograph the original pages, (pages that might have been 
at onetime in the hands of Francis Bacon himself), directly onto the 
plates on w'hich they w^ere engraved The great volume w'as 
sent every day, in the care of an officer of the College, to the ar- 
tists’ rooms, and the custodian was instructed never to permit it to 
be taken out of his sight for a single instant, so precious is it 
esteemed And we have the certificate of Mr Melvil Dewe}', 
Chief Librarian of Columbia College, to the fidelit}' of the fac- 
similes now presented in this volume They are, of course, re- 
duced in size, to bring them within the compass of my book, but 
otherwise they are exact and faithful reproductions of the original 
The numbers given on then margins, and the underscoring in 
red ink of every tenth word, were printed on them subsequentl)% 
to enable the critical to satisfy themselves that the words actually 
occupy the numerical places on the pages w'hich I assert the)'^ do 
Here is the certificate referred to. 
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Columbia College Library 

Mam V wi CM f lA 
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}ftA/ CtuJ^pnJlcM^ 
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Certificate of the Librarian ot Columlu College 
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VI Another Briilivm St>GGi‘^iioN 

But another of those luminous inlclletls (whose CvisUnce is a 
subject of perpetual perplcMl} to those who reverence God) has 
made the fuither suggestion that, giantcd there is a Cipher in the 
Plays, Bacon put it there to clicat Shakspeie out of his just rights 
and honors ! Bacon, — savs this profound man, was a scoundrel, 
he w'as locked up in the Tower foi hnbii\ (the same Tower in 
wdiich Mr Jefferson Brick insisted Queen Viclori.i .ilwajs resided, 
and ate breakfast w ith her crown on), nn<l being in Cresar’s Tow or, 
and having nothing else to do, this indusinons \illain look Shak- 
spere’s Plays and le-w'rote them, and inseiied the Cinlier in them, 
in which he feloniously claimed them foi liimsi If 

But as Bacon was onl)' in the Tower oik night, the perform- 
ance of such a work would be a grcatei fe.il of v ondir ih.in .iin- 
thing his admireis have ever )ct claimed for him 

But if any answer is needed to this shallowness, it is found in 
the fact that the original forms of the Sh.ikespeare Pkii s where 
they have come down to us, as in the ease of the first cop\ of 'J'he 
Meny JFwcs, Hamlet^ Hi my F, etc, as the\ existed before they 
w'^ere doubled in si7e and the Cipher injected into them, are very 
meager and barren performances, and that it is in the Plav s, <7//r/* 
Bacon had tnsciicd the Ctpho stuiy in them (that night in the Tower), 
that the real Shakespearean genius is manifested 

And if any further ars^^er were needed it will be found in the 
revelations of the Cipher itself It will be seen that in many places 
almost every word is a Cipher word If I might be permitted, in so 
grave a work as this, to recur to the stvle of the rostrum, I would 
cite an anecdote 

A father had a very troublesome son, not to saj \ icious, but 
very vivacious The boy was taken sick A doctor was sent for 
The doctor applied a mustard-plaster The father held a light 
for him 

“Doctor,” said the fond parent, ‘Gvhile you are at it, could you 
not put a plaster on this young gentleman that w'ould draw the 
d 1 out of him ? ” 

The doctor, who knew the boy well, replied, “ I fear, my dear 
sir, if I did so, there would be nothing left of the boy ” 
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And so I ^^ould sa> that jf you take out of the Plays the Bacon 
lan Cipher there \\ill be nothing left for the man of Stratford to 
lay claim to 

And here I nould remark that it is sorrowful — nay pitiful — 
nay shameful — to read the fearful abuse which m sewer rivers 
has deluged the fair memory of Trancis Bacon in the last few 
months in these United States since this discussion arose — let loose 
by men who know nothing of Bacon s life except what they have 
learned from Macaulay s slanderous essay If Bacon had been a 
common malefactor guilty of all the crimes in the calendar and 
was still alive and still persecuting mankind they could scarcely 
have attacked him more brutally viciously savagely or vindictively 

It teaches us all a great lesson — that no man should ever here 
after complain of slanders and unjust abuse when such torrents of 
obloquy can be poured withoutstint by human beings overthegood 
name of one of the greatest benefactors of the human race And 
It suggests that if the Darwinian theory be true that we are 
descended from the monkeys then it would appear that m some 
respects we have not improved upon our progenitors but possess 
traits of baseness peculiarly and exclusively human 

VII The Method of tjif Cipher 

I have stated that there are five root numbers for this part of 
the narrative These arc 505 506 51^ 516 5 3 These are all modi 
fications of one number 

I have also stated that these numbers are modified by certain 
other numbers which appear on page 73 and page 74 to wit on 
the last page of the first part of Henrj IV and the first page 
of the second part of Ktng Henry JV These numbers I have 
given on pages 581 etc ante 

In the working out of the Cipher 505 and 523 cooperate with 
each other that is at first part of the story is told by 505 then it 
interlocks with 523 or a number due to 523 alternates with a 
number due to 505 The number 506 as will be shown is separ 
ately treated The numbers 513 and 516 go together just as 505 
and 5 3 do Afterwards a number which is a product we will say 
of 505 goes forward separating from the 5 3 products and is put 
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through its own modifications, as will be explained hereafter, and 
the same is true of the products of 523 

In the order of the narrative the words gi owing out of 513 and 
516 precede the words growing out of 505 and 523 

The first “modifieis” used are 218 and 219, and 197 and 198, then 
follow 30 and 50 These are the modifiers found in the second 
column of page 74, then follow^ the modifiers found on page 73 
Where the count begins from the beginning of a scene, it also 
runs from the end of the same scene Where it begins to run from 
a scene in the midst of an act, it is cai ned to the beginnings and 
ends of that scene and of all the other scenes in that act Where it 
begins from a page alone, it is confined to that page, or to the 
column next bat one thereafter, and moves only in one direction 
Where the Cipher runs from the beginning of a scene and goes for- 
ward, It will also to a certain extent move backw'ard 

The numbers acquired by working one page become root-num- 
bers, and are carried forw’’ard 01 backw'ard to other pages 

Thus, if we commence wuth the root-number 505, in the first 
column of page 75, we find two subdivisions in that column, due to 
the break in the narrative caused by the w'ords of the stage direc- 
tion ^^Enta Mofton” There are 193 W'ords in the upper subdi- 
vision, and 253 in the lower If we deduct these from 505 and 523, 
for instance, we have these results 


r 

A 

r 

A 

505 

505 

523 

523 

193 

253 

193 

253 

312 

252 

330 

270 


Now, these numbers, we will see, are carried forw'-ard and back- 
ward, in due order, and yield, according to the page or column' 
to which they are applied, different parts of the Cipher story But 
as these numbers would soon exhaust the number of pages, col- 
umns, scenes and fragments of scenes to w^hich they could be ap- 
plied, they are in turn modified again, as already stated, by the 
modifiers on pages 73 and 74 Thus, 30 and 50 deducted from 312 
make the new root-numbers 282 and 262, treated the same way 523 
produces the root-numbers 300 and 280, and these new root-num- 
bers, like the others, are carried entirely through both the first and 
second parts of Hemy IV 
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And the reader will observe that the order in which these num 
bers progress is regular and ordcrl> For instance the above 
numbers 28 6 300 80 willwork out an entirel) different part 

of the story from the numbers derived bj deducting the first col 
umn of page 74 with its modifications from 505 and 5 3 And the 
order Is m the historical order of the narrative 

For instance if we commence on the first column of page 75 
and work forward the storj that comes out is about the Queen 
sending out the soldiers to find Sliaksperc and his fellows and the 
flight of the terrified actors This is all produced b) 505 506 513 
516 5 3 modified first bj those two fragments of that first column 
of page 75 to wit 193 and 253 and these m turn modified bj the 
modifjing numbers in the second column of page 74 to wit 50 30 
18 198 or 49 9 19 and 197 accordinglj as we count from the 

last word of one fragment or the first word of the next 

And this story so told it will be seen is different from and sub 
sequent in order to the storj told by commencing to work from tlie 
last column of page 74 instead of the first column of page 75 which 
relates to the Queen s rage the beating of Ha> ward etc While if 
we commence at the first column of page 74 the siorj told is about 
the bringing of the news to Bacon 

VIII The Story Rppucro lo Diacrvms 

For instance let me represent the flow of the storj from the 
fountain of one column into the pool of another by diagrams the 
reader remembering that the storj alwajs grows out of those same 
root numbers 505 506 5x3 516 523 modified alwajs in the same 
order by the same modifiers 30 50 198 18 27 0 90 79 etc 
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But it will be said that u e have a break here, bctw cen Bacon be- 
ing overwhelmed vith the bad news, and the carrjing home of his 
body after he had taken poison Yes, but the missing part of the 
story IS told by going backward instead of forward in llie same due 
and regular order 

That is to say, w'e take the root-numbei s produced by modif}ing 
505. 506, 5x3, 516 and 523 by 193 and 253 (first column of page 75), 
and we carry those root-numbers backward to the first column of 
page 73, and we w^ork out the directions of the Queen as to how^ 
Shakspere was to be treated when arrested, how he wms to be of- 
fered rewards to reveal the real author of the Pla3fS, etc , and it 
also tells how the Queen expressed her disbelief in Bacon’s guilt, 
and denounced his cousin Cecil for his lies and slanders concerning 
him 

And when we take the root-numbers pi oduced by the modifying 
numbers found in the first column of page 74, and w'hich told of hoxv 
the news was brought to Bacon, the same numbers so produced 
are carried backward to the next page, and, working backward 
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and forward they tell that which follows in due order to wit 
the conversation between Bncon and his brother Anthonj in which 
Anthonj urges him to fl> Thus 



t eol p T3 d eot p 7j t I p 74 



While Bacon s taking the poison is told parti) on page 76 and 
parti) on page 7 the finding of the body is told m the second 
column of page 72 and earned by the root numbers so created 
forward to page 76 The same rule applies to all the narrative 
which I ha\e worked out the story radiates from that common 
center which I have called The Heart of the Mystery the dividing 
line between the first and second parts of the play of Henry IV 
Many have supposed that the Cipher story was made by jump 
ing about from post to pillar picking out a word here and a word 
there but the above diagrams will show that it is nothing of the 
kind It moves with the utmost precision and the most microscopic 
accuracy from one point of departure to another cany ing the num 
bers created by that point of departure with it And the cunning 
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With which the infolding play is adjusted to the requirements of 
the infolded story is something marvellous beyond all parallel in 
the achievements of the human mind One of the difhculties I 
found in tracing it out was this very exactness the difference of 
a column would make the gieatest diffeience in the story told, and 
hence, if I was not veiy careful, I would have two diffeicnt parts 
of the narrative lunning into each other 

IX A Cipher of Words, not Letters 

One thing that must be undei stood is this, that the Cipher is 
not one of letters, but of words This renders it, in one sense, the 
more simple There is no translating of alphabetical signs into 
aaaab, abbaa, abaab, etc , as in Bacon’s biliteral cipher, which Mr 
Black and Mr Clarke sought to apply to the inscription on 
Shakspere’s tombstone The woids come out by the count, and 
all of them 

To illustrate the Ciphei in this lespect, we will suppose the 
reader was to find in an article, leferring to the cipher-writings of 
the middle ages, a sentence like this 

For there can be no doubt \\h'itevei, that if it be examined closely, there is reason 
to believe that a cunningly adjusted and concealed cipher ston, and one not of alpha- 
betical signs, but of words, may be found hidden, not only in books, but letters of those 
ages, of which the very intricate key is lost It maybe reiealed bj some laborious 
student in the future, but for the piesent age all the great stories told therein, in crypto- 
gram, are hopelessly buried 

Now, the reader might suppose this sentence to be just wLat it 
appears to be on its surface But if we arrange the words numer- 
ically, placing the proper number ovei each word, and then pick 
out every fifth w'ord, we will find that they form together this 
sentence 

No , U IS a cipher of woids, not letteis, which is revealed in 7 he Gicat Cryptogram 

Now, the Cipher in the Plays is on the same principle, only 
more complicated — the internal words hold an arithmetical rela- 
tion to the external sentence, and you have but to count the words 
to eliminate the story But, instead of the number being, as in 
the above sentence, 5, it is one which is the product of multiplying 
a certain number m the first column of page 74 wnth another , this 
number being in turn put through various modifications 
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\ How THE Cipher was Made 

But it may be asked In what way was the Cipher narrative 
inserted m the Plays > 

Bacon as I suppose first wrote out his internal story Then he 
determined upon the mechanism of the Cipher It w as necessary to 
use some w ords many times over but it would not do to pepper the 
text w ith significant words Hence such w ords as shake and speare 
and plays and lohime and suspicion had to be so placed that they 
would sometimesfit the Cipher counting down the column and some 
times fit it counting up the column and the necessities of this work 
determined the number of words m a column or subdivision of a 
column and hence the fact which I have already pointed out 
that some columns contain nearl) twice as man> \ ords as others 

And here I would note that the word please in Eluabeth s time 
w as pronounced as the Irish peasant pronounces it to da^ that is to 
say as pla e and it will be seen that Bacon uses please to represent 
plays And very wisely since the word /Ayr recurring constantly 
would certainly have aroused suspicion The word her was then 
pronounced like hair even as the Irish brogue would now give it 
and to avoid the constant use of her m referring to Queen Eliza 
beth as her Grace her Majesty etc Bacon uses the word heie which 
also had the sound of hair This is shown in the pun made by 
halstaff in the first part of Henry IV act i scene 2 where speak 
ing to Prince Hal he says 

Thai ^e tkteajp tnt that thou art r « / 

In fai,t it may be assumed that in that age m England the 
vowels had what might be called the continental sound that is to 
saj, the a had the broad sound of ah and the e the sound of a 
Thus reason was pronounced layson as we see in another of Fal 
staff s puns which would be unintelligible with the present pro 
nunciation of the word 

Gi e you a ra f on compulsion ’ \ircaxons >ere as pic ily as j I would 

give no man a rtas on c mpuls on ' 

Here Falstaff antagonizes raisins with blackberries 

In fact the Cipher will give us for the entertainment of the 
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curious, so to speak, a photogiaph, or rather phonograph, of the 
exact sound of the speech of Ehyabeth’s age 

But having written his internal story and decided upon the 
mechanism of his Cipher, Bacon had to arrange his modifieis so 
that they would enable him to use the same words more than once 
And it will be seen hereaftei that the 50 on the second column of 
page 74 is duplicated by the 50 at the bottom of column i of 
page 76, so that such words as lift him up^ and zuipc Jus face, etc , 
may be used in describing the keepers caring for the body of the 
wounded Shakspere, and also of the lifting up of the body of Bacon 
after he had taken the poison 

Now, having constructed his Cipher story, he applies his mechan- 
ism to It, and he determines that in column 2, we will say, of 
page 75, the word men shall be the 221st word down the column, 
and the word turned the 221st woid up the column , then, in their 
proper places, he puts the words turned, then , baeJ^s, and, fled, in, the, 
greatest, fear, sivifter, than, ai rows, fly, toivaid, their, aim, and then 
he constructs that part of the play so that it will naturally bring in 
these words But as the Cipher words are very numerous, he is 
constrained to describe something in the play kindred to the story 
told by the Cipher Thus, his flight of the actors is couched in a 
narrative of the flight of Hotspur’s soldiers from the battle-field of 
Shrewsbury, after he was slam And, as Hotspur was Harry Percy 
and Harry Percy was Bacon’s servant, whenever there is a necessity 
to name the servant in the interior story, the name of the Eail of 
Northumberland’s heroic and fiery son appears in the external 
story So when the doctor appears, in column i of page 77, to 
prescribe for Bacon, after he took the poison, we hai e Falstaff tell- 
ing the Chief Justice all the symptoms of apoplexy 

This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, a sleeping of the blood, a horson 
tingling It hath its onginal from much grief, from study and perturbation 

of the brain ^ 

And a little farther down the same column we have disease, physi- 
cian, minister, potion,patient,p 7 'escriptions, di am, scruple, all of which 
words, as we will see m the Cipher story, besides sicJe, and belly, and dis- 
comfort, and grows, in the same column, and hotter, and ratsbane, and 
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mouth m the preceding column are used to tell the story of 
Bacons sickness and his treatment by the ph>sician 

In the same way when Percy visits Stratford and labors with 
Shakspere to induce him to fly to Scotland until the dangers of 
the time are past Shakspere s wife and daughter being present 
one aiding Percy and the other opposing him the story is told m 
scene 3 of act 11 of the second part of Henry IV paj,e 81 of the 
I oho and this short scene is an account of the effort of Northum 
berland s wife and daughter to persuade him to fly to Scotland un 
til the dangers of the time are past It must have been very diffi 
cult to construct this scene for the shorter the scene the more the 
Cipher words are packed into it until almost every word is used 
both in the play narrative and the Cipher narrative 

In the same way it has been noted recently by some one that 
the names of the characters in Love s Labor Lost the scene of which 
is laid in trance are the names of the generals who conducted 
the great war raging in France during Bacons visit to that country 
and no doubt there is a Cipher story in this pla> relating to these 
historical events as Bacon perhaps witnessed them in which it was 
necessarj to use the names of these generals and by this cunning 
device Bacon was able to do so repeatedly without arousing suspi 
cion And the name o( Artnado the Spaniard in the same pla} 
was doubtless a cover for references to the great Spanish Armada 
And as a corroboration of this we find the word Spam a rare word 
in the Plays xistd twxcQxn Lovds Labor Lost and word Spaniard 
also used twice in this plaj while it occurs but four times in all the 
other plays in the Folio And the word great which would natur 
ally be associated with which was spoken of usually as 

the Great Armada occurs Lo cs Labor Lost twenty four times 
while in the comedy of The Tao Gentlemen of Verona it occurs but 
seven times m The Merchant of Venice but seven times and in 
Alls Well that Ends IfW/ but four times 

XI How THE Cipher is Worked Out 

If the reader will turn to page 76 of the fac similes being page 
76 of the onginal Folio and the third page of the second part ol 
A Henry IV and commence to count at tlie bottom of the scene 
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scene second, and count upwaid, he will find that theie aie 
just /]^8 words (exclusive of the bracketed woids, and counting the 
hyphenated woids as single woids) in that fiagment of scene second 
in that column Now, then, if we deduct from 505, the remain- 
der IS 57, and if he will count down the next column, forwaid, (second 
of page 76), the reader will hnd that the 57th word is the word 
he) That is to say, the woid her is the 505th word from the end 
of scene second , and the leadci will remember that 505 is one of 
the Cipher root-numbeis 

Now^ I have stated that one of the modifying numbeis w'as 30 
Let us take 505 again and deduct 30 , the remaindci is 475 If, 
instead of starting to count fiom the end of the second scene in 
the first column of page 76 we count from the end of the first sub- 
division of the corresponding column (one page backw^ard), to-wnt, 
the first column of page 75, w^e wnll find that in that fiist subdivision 
there are 193 words , and that number deducted from 505 leaves as 
a remamdei 282 Now, if the leader wnll count down the next 
column forwaid, just as w^e did in the former case, he will find that 
the 282d word is Giace , the tw'o countings together making the 
combination her Giacc" Thus 
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Now let us go a step farther VVe have seen that Grace w^as 
produced by deducting from 505 the modifying nunibei 30 The 
other modifying number, in this connection, is 30, to-wit, the num- 
ber of wmrds in the first subdivision of column 2 of page 74 , as 
30 represents the number of words in the last subdivision of the 
same column We have seen that her w^as the fifty-seventh word 
in the second column of page 76 Now let us deduct 50 from 
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505, and again start from the same point of departure, the end of 
scene second second column of page 76 505 less 50 leaves 455 

If we deduct from 455 the 448 words in that fragment of the scene 
we have as a remainder 7 and if we again as m the former instance 
count down the next column we find that the seventh word is the 
w ord IS (The same result is reached bj deducting 50 from that fiftj 
seventhword //rr the remainder being 7) Novvwchave IlerGrace 
is Her grace is w hat ’ 

Let us go back again to the former starting point that 193d 
word m the first column of page 75 \Vc again use the root num 
ber5o5 but this time we deduct 50 from it as in the last instance 
instead of 30 and again we have 4^5 Now if we deduct 193 from 
455 or in other words if we count the 19^ words the remainder to 
make up 455 is 62 and if we again count down the next column 
forward the 6 d word is the word/iir/<?//r Her Grace ts furious 
Thus 



Here it will be observed that the dilfercncc between 57 and 7 is 
50 and the difference between 8 and 6 is o the difference be 
tween 30 and 50 

But if her Grace ts futious what has she done ’ 

We have seen that her was the 505th word from the end of the 
scene Q.n 6 . grace the j05tli word from the beginning of the second 
subdivision of column i of page 75 counting upwards and ir the 
505th word from the end of the scene less 50 and furious the 505th 
word from the beginning of the second subdivision of column i of 
page 75 counting upwards again less 50 But what is the 505th 
word from the same last named starting point There are 193 words 
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m column i of page 75 above the said second subdivision if theie- 
fore tve deduct 193 from 505, the remainder is 312, that is to say, 
the 312th word in the second column of page 75 is the 505th from 
the top of the second subdivision of column i of page 75 What 
IS the 312th word ? Turn to the facsimile of page 75, and > ou \\ ill 
see that the 312th word is sent, in the sentence “and hath scat 
out” But where is the out, which is necessary to make the 
sent outl Again we deduct 50 from 312, and we have left 
262 262, you will remember, was, counting denon column 2 of 

page 75, the word fuuous Now let us count 262 words, if-uiai d 
from the end of scene 2d, just as we did to obtain the words he; 
and iSj and we will find that the 2626 word is the 187th w'ord, to- 
wit out But there are two words lacking to complete the sen- 
tence, “ Her grace is furious and hath sent out ” Where are these ^ 
If we will again take 312, and count upward from the end of the 
scene, we wall find that the 312th word is the 137th W'ord, and j 
and now take the same common root, 505, which has produced 
all these words, but, instead of counting from the beginning of the 
second subdivision of column i of page 75 vpioard, count from 
that point downward there are 254 w^oids in this second subdivis- 
ion of column i , this deducted from 505 leaves 251 Now sup- 
pose we go again to that end of scene 2, from wdiich we 
derived he; , is, and and out, but count dou;noa; d instead of upward, 
just as we did to get that remainder 251, and the result will be 
that after counting the 50 words in that fragment of scene 3 in 
the first column of page 76, we will have 201 wmrds left, and if wm 
go up the preceding column (2d of page 75), we wull find that the 
251st word IS the word hath, the 308th word in the second 
column of page 75 Here, then, we have, all gi owing out of alter- 
nating regularly 

Her G; ace is fu; lous and hath sent out ” 

Can any one believe that this is the result of accident > If so, let 
them try to create a similar sentence, in the same way, with num- 
bers not cipher numbers Take the number 5 ®®, for instance, and 
count from the same points of departure, in the same order that 
we have used m the previous instance, and they will have as a result, 
instead of the above coherent sentence, the words 

Sow vail of — soon — jestram sent king one 

4 
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Now let the reader by the exercise of his ingenuity trj to make 
a sensible sentence out of these words twisting them how he will 
I do not at this time give the regular narrative but simpl} 
some specimens to explain the way in which the Cipher moves 
The narrative will be given in subsequent chapters 

Let me give another specimen, growing in part, out of the same 
starting points and being in itself part of the same story We 
have seen that 505 less jO one of the modifiers was 475 and that 
475 less 193 the upper subdivision of column i of page 75 pro 
duced 8 the word Now let us try the same 475 but count 
d(mn the said first column of page 75 from the same starting point 
instead of up There are 254 words in the second subdivision of 
page 75 254 deducted from 475 leaves 1 and the ist word in 
the next column (second of 75) is the word ffien and if we count 
up the column it is turned the 88th word thus 
508 

I 

"87+1=288 

But if we recur to the upper subdivision again that is if we 
deduct from 475 193 instead of 245 we have the same '*82 which 
produced But here we come upon another feature of the 

rule which runs all through the Cipher If the reader will look at 
column j of page 75 he will see that m the upper subdivision 
there are ten vv ords in brackets and fiv e h) phenated words Now 
there are fourwajs of counting the words of the text (i) Count 
mg the words of the text exclusive of the bracket words and 
regarding the h> phenated w ords or double vv ords as one word ( ) 
counting all the words of the text including the bracket words and 
treating the h} phenated word as two or three words as the case 
may be (3) counting in the bracket words without the hyphenated 
words and (4) the hyphenated words without the bracket word 
The first two modes of counting were exemplified in the instance 
which I gave in chapter V page 571 ante where the words found 
and were reached by counting first 836 words in the first 
mode of counting and then 900 words by the second mode of 
counting the count departing as in these instances from two 
different pages succeeding each other, to wit pages 74 and 75 
while here it is pages 75 and 76 
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If, now, we start with any Ciphci numbci, say, 475, which is 
505 less 30, from the beginning of the second subdivision of the first 
column of page 75, and count upward, we will find that there arc to 
the top of the column 193 words, ////r 10 words in brackets and 5 
words hyphenated, making a total of 208, and this deducted from 
475 leaves a remaindei of 267, instead of 2S2 And we will find 
that the 267th word, counting do 707 i the second column of page 75, 
IS the word had Here we have “inen had tinned'' But if ve 
carry that 267 itp that column we have 

508 

267 

24I-|-I=:2 \2 

But there are in this count three hyphenated words, if we count 
these m, then the 267th w^ord is the 245th word on the column, 
our Now we have men had tin ned" 

Let us recur again to 505 and again deduct 30, and again wc 
have 475 as a remainder, then deduct 193 from it, as before, and 
the remainder is again 282, now let us go to the beginning of the 
next scene, in the first column of page 76, that scene begins with 
the 449th word, and if we count the number of w'ords belcnu that 
word, we will find there are 49, we deduct 49 from 2S2 and we have 
left 233, and the 233d word, going down the same column, in 
which all the other w'^ords have been found, is the w ord then And 
if we recur to the alternating number 221 and go up the same 
column again, but count in the hyphenated words, wc have as the 
22ist word, the 290th word, backs 
Here, then, we have the following 





Pngc ind 



Word 

Column 

505-30—175—193=28^-10 b & //=267 

up the column 4- h =245 

75 2 

Our 

505—30—175—254—221 

doiun 

“ =221 

75 2 

men 

505—30—175—193=282—15 b & //=207 

up 

0 

II 

75 2 

bad 

505—30^175—254=221 

doivu 

OD 

00 

I 

75 2 turned 

505—30—175—193=282 19 

tip 

=233 

75 2 

their 

505—30—175—251—221 

dotun 

“ +>^=290 

75 2 

backs 

505—30—175—193=282 

up 

“ +//=280 

75 2 

and 


It will be observed that oin , the first word above, was obtained 
by counting in the hyphenated words in the column, as we passed 
over them in the count, this is expressed by the sign “ -f h^ " and 
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the uord backs was obtained, also in the same waj and the uord 
obtained in like manner and in each case%\e have this 
represented as abo\e b} the sign ^ I would here explain 
that 45 75 — our in the above table signifies that our is the 
45th word in the second column of page 75 in this way the reader 
can count every word and identi^> it for himself 

Observe how regularly the root numbers alternate as to their 
movement after leaving the original point of departure every other 
word going!// from the first word of the second subdivision of page 
75 while the intervening words move thus we have 193 

— 54 — 193 — 254 — 193 — 54 — 19^ andhence counting from these 
points of departure vve have the alternations of up down up down 
up do2Ln up And every word of the sentence begins in the first 
column of page 75 and is found in the second column of page 75 
and observe also how the numbers of the words alternate 282 — 
I — 8 — I — 82 — . I — 28 the sentence is perfectly sym 
metrical throughout and every word is the 475th word from pre 
cisely the same point of departure 

Can anj one believe that this is the result of accident? If so 
let them produce something like it in some composition where no 
cipher has been placed 

The above table presented in a diagram will appear something 
like this 
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And here I would pause for a moment to call attention to a fact 
which shows the wonderfuII> complex nature of the Cipher and 
which deserves to be remembered with that instance given m 
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Chaptci V of Book II, whcic the same v.ords found and ont 
^\cre used, m two different stones b) two diftcrent t‘ of ciplur- 
numbers, to-wit 11X76 — S36 andi2X75--=- 9^o,the simc v.ords b( 
mg S36 fiom two points of depaitmc b) hiding tin btacjiiffl 
words and counting the Inplicnatcd woids as singh v. (^rd', and 900 
from the same points of dcpaituic by counting in the hradttid 
words and counting the Inplicnatcd voids as flotdjh ords 
Now, in the second column of page 75 the 26211 void is ft.ruu^ 
This is a word repeatedly used to dosciiiie the lagc ot tin. Out,) n. 
and hence w'C find the number of winds in the column anrl tlic 
number of bracketed and Inplicnatcd v.ords (iinninid) adjusted 
to produce it by sceeral different count-. 'I bus 505 — so-- 555, 
this, less 193 (the number of words abo\e the SLCond sutidnision of 
column I of page 75), makes 262 — fti>ti’'i<: But no", if v.e 
deduct from 262 the 15 bracket and h} pin nattnl uoid. m those 19'; 
words in other woids, if we count them in — .1. vi line df>nt 
in the other instances gn cn abo\o v e ha\ 0217, .mrl 2 '7 dov, n tin 
page is a very significant word, m connection v. ith the Ouw ii bt tng 
furious, the word yZr. but if we count up the column, the 2*, 7th 
word IS again the same 262d word, furious’ And if vc take 
another root-number, 516, and deduct 25 j from it, that is, count 
dowm from the top of that same second subdnision in column 1 
of page 75, w'e again ha\c 262, the same word fuuo’n And if 
we go up the column, instead of down, the 262d word is again that 
significant word, fly And if w'c take still anothei root-number. 
513, and deduct 254 from it, as abo\c, w-e ha\c as a remainder 259. 
and if we carry this doion the column we reach the significant word 
prisoner, and if we go up the column, counting in the bracketed 
and hyphenated words, W'C find that the 259th word is again the 
same 262dword, fwious 

Let the incredulous reader verify these countings, and he wull 
begin to realize the tremendous nature of the Cipher, its immen- 
sity and the incalculable difficulty of unraveling it, and he w ill be 
rather disposed to thank me for the w'ork I have performed, and to 
help me to perfect it, where that w^ork is imperfect, than to meet 
me, as I have been met, with insults and denunciation 
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\III AVjr\ Bacon Madf fni Cirnrr 
But the astonished world nnj ask Wh} would an) man per 
form the vast labor involved in the construction of such a Cipher’ 
\\ h> I answer have men m all ages performed great intellectual 
feats? What is poctrj but fine thoughts invested in a sort of 
cipher work of v ords’ To obtain the prcci'^c balance of rhjthm 
the exact enumeration of xjllablcs and tlic accurate accordance of 
rhvmc implies an ingenuit} and adaptiveness of mind verj much 
like that required to form a cipher so that in one sense a cipher 
work like the Plajs is a higher form of pocirv And nature itself 
ma> be said to be a sort of Cipher of v Inch we have not as vet 
found the kej Montaigne sajs Mature is a species of cnig 
malic pocs) But I ma> go a step farther and argue that all 
excessive mental activitj such as Bacon exhibited even in his 
acknowledged works is abnormal and in some respects a depart 
ure from tin, sane standard The normal man is a happj well 
conditioned creature witli good muscles mil a sound stomach 
whose purpose in life is to cat sleep and raise children and who 
docsn tcarc a farthing what an)bod> ma> think of him a thousand 
vears after lus death Anvlhing above and bevond tins is imposed 
on man b> the Creator for lus ow n v isc ends The great geniuses 
of mankind liavc been simpl> a long line of heavilv burdened 
sweating toiling porters who bore Gods precious gifts to man 
from the spiritual world to the material shore 

And like an n s v h< sc I ack with lnj;m I o\ 

Thou b ar l ihj hcaaa bur Icn 1 ul a journci 
Till death unloads thee 

But on the Other hand Bacon probabl) enjojed the exercise of 
his own vast ingcnuit) just as children enjo) tlic worl ing out of 
riddles justas the musician takes pleasure m the sound of lus own 
instrument just as the athlete delights in the magnificent plaj of his 
own muscles And he probablj had the Shakespeare Cipher in his 
mind when he said 

The labor vie delight in phjsics pam 

and 

To business that we loae we rise betime 
And go to t with delight 
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We can imagine him, shut up ui the heimitage of St Albans, 
poor, downcast, poweiless, annoyed by debts, the whole force of 
,the leigning poweis in the state bent to his suppression, with 
every door of possibiht)’’ apparently closed in his face forever, his 
heart raging within him the while like a caged lion W^e can im- 
agine him, I say, rising betimes to go to the task he loved, the 
preparation of the innei histoi} of his times, inciphci, and the crea- 
tion of an intellectual woik wdiich, apait fiom the merits of poetry 
01 drama, must, he kneiv, live foiever, wdien once rc\caled, as one of 
the supreme triumphs of the human mind, as one of the wonders of 
the world 

XIV Thu Cipher Coniikucd 

We have worked out the sentence, Oni vicn iunicd ihcir backs and 
Let us proceed 

We have heretofore, in counting down column i, page 75, de- 
ducted 254 words, that being the number of words below the 193d 
word, the end of the first subdivision in the column But if W’e 
count from the first wmrd of the second subdivision there are, beloto 
that wo 7 d,vi\ the column, 253 wmrds We shall sec hereafter that 
this subtle distinction, as to the stai tmg-points to count from, runs 
all through the Cipher Now, ifA\e again take that root-number 
505, and deduct 253, w'^e have as a remainder 252, but if we count 
in the bracket and hyphenated words in that subdivision, (15), we 
wull have as a remamdei 237, and the 237th wmrd m column 2 of 
page 75 IS the word fled, which completes the sentence, Ou) men 
tu 7 ned then hacks and fled 

We saw, in the first instance, that ho Gi ace ts fnt tons and hath sent 
out, we come now to finish that sentence What w^as it she sent 
out? As we have counted dowmwmid all the vcordes, beloto theflist 
tvoi d of the second subdivision of column i of page 75, so we count 
upwards all the woids above the last wo/ d in the fl/st subdivision 
There are in that first subdivision 193 wmrds, hence 192, the num- 
ber of the words above the last word, becomes, in the progress of 
the Cipher, a modifier, just as w^e have seen 253 to be Let us 
again take the root-number 505, from w^hich we have worked out 
thus far all the wmrds given, and after deducting from it the modi- 
fier 50, w^e have left 455, wLich, it wull be remembered, produced the 
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words funous is hath and out If from 455 wc deduct 19 we have 
at> a remainder 63 and if we carry this up the next column ( d of 
75) we find that the 6jd word is the 46th word soldiers Her 
Grace ts furious and hath sent out soldiers 

But what kind of soldiers > Up to this point e\er> word has 
flowed out of 505 now the C pher changes to 5 3 the root num 
ber which I ha\e said under certain conditions alternated with 
503 Again we deduct the number 19 (which produced 
from 5 3 and we have as a remainder 331 we carry this up the 
next column as usual and the 331st word is the 178th word troops 
Again we take 505 and go down the column instead of up that is 
we deduct 54 as in the former instances and we have as a re 
mainder 51 or if we count in the bracket and hyphenated words 
36 we go up the second column of page 75 and the 36th word is 
of the 7;>d word in the column Here then we have Her Grace is 
furious and hath sent out troops of soldiers and Our men turned their 
haeks and fled 

Now we turn again to the interlockingnumbcr 5 3 and aftcrdc 
ducting the modifier 50 which leaves 473 counting up the column 
we have as a remainder So or counting in the bracketed and hy 
phenated words which formerly produced //a/// (hath turned) and the 
65th word IS the word loell the first part of the hyphenated word 
ell labortfK' but as the •’65111 was obtained by counting in the 
hyphenated words m 193 wc therefore count the hyphenated words 
separately and that gives us veil Now ifwc count 505 from the 
beginning of scene 3 column i page 76 down the 50 words in 
that fragment of scene and forward and down the next column 
we find the 505th word to be the 455th word in the second column 
of page 86 to wit the word horsed Here then we have sent out 
troops of soldiers uell horsed In that day they used the w ord 
where vve would employ the expression mounted thus Macbeth 
speaks of 

Pity like a naked nen born babe 
11 rsed on the sightless couriers of the air 

And at the top of the first column of page 75 we have 

Jly lord Sir John Umfreville turned me back 
\\ th joyful t dings and (being better /ffwrf) 

Out rode me 
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But how did our men flj ’ Wc have ‘^cen that 505 imnus 30 pro- 
dueed 475, and this viimts 254 left 221, and that 221, dovn tin sec- 
ond column of page 75, was wc//, and up the same column was 
turned {out men tin ned then backs) Now' let us carry 221 up the same 
column again, but count in the bracketed and h)phenatcd words 
in the space we pass over, and wc will find that llic 221st word is 
the 296th word, /// Again let us take 505, deduct 193, and wc lu'uc 
left 312, now let us go again to the beginning of the next scene, 
as we did to find the w'oid iltcti, and deduct, as before, ^9, earr)- 
ing the remainder (263) up the second column of page 75, but 
counting in the three additional hjphcnated v ords, and wcvill 
find the 263d word to be the 2 {9th word from the top, the Again 
let us recur to 505, and, counting down the same first column of 
page 75, from the usual starting-point, 25} woids, v e ha\e left as 
before 251 words, or, counting in the biackelcd and Inphenated 
words, 236, and if wc count down the next column, counting in 
the bracketed woids, the 236tli word is the 216th v ord, ^t^naUst 
And if w'e again take 505, and count up from the end of the first 
subdivision of the first column of page 75, counting in the brack- 
eted and hyphenated w'ords, as wc did in the last instance, wc 
have 297, w'hich carried dowm the next column produces the word 
feai 


505-30=470- 

—254=221 508 — 221-i-Z»€A. 7/ on col = 

W on' 

290 

nnd 

Column 

r»*: 0 

tO w 

in 

605— 

193—312 49=203— 508— 2C3-f/= 

219 

75 2 

the 

505 

254=251—15 ^{.//=23G— 20/1=210 

21G 

75 2 

greatest 

505 

193=312—15 1> & //=297 

297 

75 2 

fear 


Observe again the symmetry of this sentence it all grows out 
of 505 > it is all found in the second column of page 75, the count 
all begins at the same point m the first column of page 75, and it 
regularly alternates 254 — 193 — 254 193, 221 312 251 

312, two Avords go up the column together, and tw'o w'ords go 
down the column together Can any one believe that this is the 
result of accident ’ 

We now have Ota men tm ned then baels and fled tn the g7 eaftsffcai 
We go a step farther We recur to the interlocking number 
523 and again deduct from it the modifier 30, which leaves 493, w'e 
count down from the beginning of the second subdivision, to-wut. 
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deduct 54 and\\elia\e 39 left and the ^39th word m the ne\t 
column IS s-tifter We take 5 3 again but deduct this time the 
other modifier, 50 instead of 30 and we have 47^ left We count 
up the column this time instead of down and deducting ipj from 
473 web-we So left or counting m the 15 bracketed and hjphen 
ated words in that first subdivision we have 65 left (the same 
number that produced ‘t-jeW) and this earned down the next col 
umn counting in the bracketed and hyphenated words produces 
the w ord Hun the -43d w ord in the second column of page 75 And 
the reader will observe that in the text then is constantly used for 
than Here in columr 2 of page 74 we have 

That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim 
Tim did our soldiers (aiming at their safe!)) 
rij from the field 

We recur again to 505 and counting dow n the column — that is 
deducting 54 — wehavc 51 left and counting in the bracketed 
and hyphenated words we have ^6 words left we go down the 
next column and we find that the 36th word is arro'is Again 
we take 505 and deduct the modifier 50 leaving 455 and alter 
nating the movement, we go up from the beginning of the second 
subdivision, that is wc deduct 19^ from 455 and we hue left 6 
(the number which produced furious) Wc carry this up the next 
column and the 0 d word is the word fly And if we again take 
the root number 5 j and count down the first column of page 75 
that is deduct '*54 we have 69 left and if wc count up the next 
column this brings us to the word teriard the 40th word We 
take the root number 5 3 again and counting up the column we 
deduct 193 which leaves 330 wc carry this down the first column 
of page 7G counting in iS bracketed and hyphenated words and 
the 330th word is the 31 th word their And this illustrates the ex 
quisite cunning of the adjustment of the brackets and hyphens to 
the necessities of the Cipher this same th word was the word 
their which became part of turned their baeks it resulted from de 
ducting 193 from the root number 505 which left 31 now we find 
that 193 deducted from another root number 5 j leaves 330 and as 
there are precisely 18 bracketed and hyphenated words above it in 
the column the 330th word lights upon the same 31 th word their 
Thus 
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505 — 193=312 
523 — 193 = 330—18 h A, h 


cloun column 1, pngc 7(3 312 

II i< III! n 212 


7 G 1 
7 G 1 


their 

their 


One has but to compare this with the marvelous adjustments 
shown on pages 571, 572 and 573, a^ih, whcieb) the same voids, 
found out, are made to do double dul), by two dificient modes 
of counting, (the diffeience between 836 and 900, the two root-num- 


bers employed, being precisely equal, as in this case, to the number 
of bracketed and hyphenated words in the text, between the 
words themselves and the starting-point of the count), to rcali 7 c 
the extraordinary nature of the compositions we call the Shake- 
speaie Plays 

And observe again, in this last group of words, how rcgularh 
254 and 193 alternate 254 — 193 254 793 25 j- 193, and 

two groups of 523 each alternate with two groups of 505 each, 
thus 523, 523, 505, 505, 523, 523, 505 

But to continue We recur to 505 again, deduct from it again 
the modifier 30, this leaves us 475, deduct from this 193 plus the 
bracketed and h) phenated w-ords inclosed in the 193 words, and we 
have left 267, w'e advance up the next column, and the 267th word 
is the 242d word, aun 

Here, then, w^c have the sentence 

Oil! men tinned then baeks and fled in i/te g/eahst feat , sxoifter than 
ai i ows fly ioiuai d then aim 

I might go on and fill out the rest of the narrative, but that will 
be done in a subsequent chapter This at least will explain the 
mode in which the Cipher is w'^orked out 

While It may be objected that I have not the difterent para- 
graphs in their due and exact order in the sentences I ha\e given, 


or may give, hereafter, no reasonable man will, I think, doubt that 
these results are not due to accident, that there is a Cipher in the 
Plays, and a Cipher of wondeiful complexity And I shall hope 
that the ingenuity of the world will perfect any paiticulais in 
which my own work may be imperfect, even as the complete w ork- 
ing-out of the Egyptian hieroglyphics was not the work of any 
one man, or of any half-dozen men, or of any one year, or of any 
ten years 

There is, of course, a species of incredulity which wnll claim 
that all this w^onderful concatenation of coherent words is the 
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result of chance ]ust as there was a genera lon a century or two 
ago which ^\hen the fossil forms of plants and animals were first 
noticed in the rocks (misled by a preconceived notion as to the age 
of the earth), declared that they were all the work of chance that 
the plastic material of nature took these manifold shapes by a series 
of curious accidents And when thej were driven after a time 
from this position the skeptics fell back on the theor) that God 
had made these exact imitations of the forms of living things and 
placed them in the rocks to perplex and deceive men and rebuke 
their strivings after knowledge 

With man} men the belief in the Stratford pla}er is a species of 
religion They imbibed it in their }outh with their mothers milk 
and the} would just as soon take the flesh off their bones as the 
prejudices out of their brains Ask them for an} reason apart 
from the Plays and Sonnets (the very matters in controvers}) wh} 
they worship Shakspere ask them what he ever did as a man that 
endears him to them what he ever said in his individual capacit} 
that was lofty or noble or lovable and they are utterly at loss for 
an answer there is none Nevertheless they are read} to die for 
him if need be and to insult traduce andvilif} every one who 
does not agree with them in their unreasoning fetish worship It 
reminds me of an observation of Montaigne 

How many have been seen patiently to suffer themselves to be burnt and 
roasted for opinions taken upon trust from others and by them not at all under 
stood I have known a hundred and a hundred women (for Gascony has a certain 
prerogative for obstmac}) whom you might sooner have made eat fire than forsake 
an opinion the} had conceived m anger 

And a remarkable feature not to be overlooked is that not 
only do a few numbers produce some of the twenty nine words in 
these sentences but they produce them all Thus nearl} all come 
out of 505 towards the last intermixed with 523 and we derive 
from 312 sent out soldiers fiy furious fear their while from 2 i we 
get men turned backs in and 51 gives greatest anpuis etc It 
seems to me that if the reader were to writedown these words just 
as I have given them and submit th^ to an} clear headed person 
and tell him they were parts of a story he would say that the} evi 
dently all related to some narrative in which soldiers vv ere sent out 
that somebody was furious and some other parties were in the 
greatest fear and had turned their backs to fl} 
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BACON HEARS J JIL BAD NLV, S 

\ cl the first bnnfjcr of unwclcoTie iicw^ 

Hsih but i lositif; office, me! his toiif'uc 
Sounds c\ cr nftcr ns n 'ullcn tie!! 

Remembered ! nolhnf; n dep iriinj friend 

> //. / rj /; , J 

'' B 'HE Cipher grows out of a senes of root-numbers Before v.c 
reach that part of the stoi} which is told b} the root-numbers 
505, 513, 516 and 523, there is a long narralne which leads up 
to it, and which is told by another senes of numbers, which grov 
in due and regular order out of the primal root-number, which is 
the parent of 505, 513, 516 and 523 They start at “ 7 /'c Jleait of 
the Mystcfy," the dividing line between the first and second parts of 
Hemy IV , and progress m regular order, forward and backward, 
moving steadily away from that center, as the narratue proceeds, 
until they exhaust themselves on the first page of the first part 
and the last page of the second part of the play Tlicn the primal 
number is put through another arithmetical progression, and w c 
reach the numbers I have named, 505, 513, 516 and 523, and 
these give us that part of the story which is now^ being worked out 
And to tell that story w^e begin, properly, wuth the very beginning, 
at “ The Hca 7 t of the Mystciyf in the first column of the second 
part of the play of King Hemy IV 

And here I would observe that as the Cipher flow's out of the first 
column of page 74 its mode of progression is different from the 
Cipher referred to in the last chapter, for that grew' out of the first 
column of page 75, which is broken into tw'o parts by the stage 
direction “Ejite) Moitoji^ ” and hence the root-numbers were mod- 
ified at one time by subtracting the upper half, and at another time 
by subtracting the lower half, that is to say, by counting vp from 

670 
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Enter Morion or counting But the first column of page 

74 has no such break in it it is solid and hence the root numbers 
sooner exhaust themsehes And this perhaps was rendered neces 
sarj b} the fact that there are but ■’48 words in the second column 
of page 74 while there arc 508 words in the second column of page 

75 There would ha\e been great difficulty in packing as many 
Cipher words into -48 words as into 508 words Hence the dtf 
ferent Cipher numbers interlock with each other more frequentlj 
and in a short space we find all the Cipher numbers (except 506 
which has a treatment peculiar to itself and apart from the others) 
brought into requisition 

The former Cipher numbers to which I have alluded ended 
with some brief declaration from Harrj Perej of the evil tidings 
and the first words spoken by Bacon arc based on the hope that 
there ma) be some mistake that the news maj not be authentic 
He inquires Sato ^oui/ie Earl t Iltnvtst/its den edf The Carl 
of course means the Earl of Essex and the head of tlie conspiracj 
And here I would also explain that just as we sometimes modified 
505 and S 3 in the examples gi\cn in the last chapter by counting 
the words alxre the first j,ord of the second subdiMSion of column 1 
of page 75 to wit 193 and sometimes the words ///^ /?//’ lord 
of the subdivision to wit 19 so with this first column of page 
74 if wc count down the column there are 84 words exclusive of 
bracketed and the additional lijplicnatcd words but if we count up 
the column wc will find that the number of words abcie the last uord 
of the column is but S3 cxclusne of bracketed words and the ad 
ditional hyphenated words And this the reader will perceive is a 
necessarj distinction otherwise counting up and down the column 
would produce the same results and as the Cipher runs from the begin 
mngs and ends of scenes Induction is m the nature of a first 

scene (for the next scene is called Scena Secunda ) it follows that 
we must adopt the same rule already shown to exist as to 193 54 

etc and which we will see hereafter runs all through the Cipher 
in both plajs And these subtle distinctions not only show the 
microscopic accuracy of the work but illustrate at the same time 
the difficulty of deciphering it 

I place at the head of the column the root numbers and their 
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modifications, and the readei ^^lll note that every woid of the co- 
herent narrative which follows is derived from one or the other of 
these numbers, modified by the same modifiers, 30 and 50, which 
we found so effective on page 75, together wuth the other modifiers, 
197, 198, 218 and 219, wdiich are also found, as we have already ex- 
plained, in the second column of page 74 

I w^ould also call attention to the fact that just as w c, in the pre- 
ceding chaptei, sometimes counted in the bracketed and additional 
hyphenated words in the subdivisions of column i of page 75, and 
sometimes did not so in this case, sometimes wm count in the brack- 
eted and additional hyphenated words in column i of page 74, and 
sometimes w'^e do not And as in the former instance wm indicated 
it by the maiks “ 15 there being 15 bracketed and hyphen- 

ated w'^ords in both those subdivisions, so in the following examples 
we indicate it by the maiks “ 18 b &.//,” there being 18 bracketed 

and additional hyphenated w^ords m column i of page 74 Where 
the figures “21^” or “22^5.//” occur, they refer to the brack- 
eted w^oids or the bracketed and additional hj phenated words in 
the same column in wdiich the w^ords are found 

I would call attention to the significant w'ords m the narrative 
that flow out of the modifiers, for instance, 523 284 239, 

less 5o = i89,^<?;«'A?//rt;/^ less 30 209 21b 188, <7^ less 30 158, 

whonij 284 221, I less $0=1^1, dc? ivcd, less 30 i^i,b>edj 

505 284 = 221 2Tb in column 200, ihcscj 523 284 239 

21 ^ in column — 218, newSj while 523 283 240, 7?2ej 50 = 

190, wellj 30 — 210, I Here in two root-numbers, alternated 

with the modifiers 50 and 30, we produce the significant w^ords 
A, detived, these, news, f) om, a, well, bred, geritlenian, 2uho7n, I Surely, 
all this cannot be accidental? 

Suppose instead of these root-numbers, 505 and 523, we take 
any other numbers, say 500 and 450, and apply them in the same 
way, and in the same order, as in the above sentence, and we will 
have as a result the following words c<Z77ie, the, a, name, hste7i, yoii, 
fo7 tu7ies, Moiwioiith, the, that, afte7' Not only do these words make 
no sense arranged in the same order as in the above coherent sen- 
tence, but it is impossible to make sense out of them, ariange them 
how you will You might put together afte7 that Afo 7 ww 7 ith caifie. 
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but the remaining words will puzzle the greatest ingenuit) and 
then comes the question Who is Monmouth and what has he to 
do with any story that precedes or follows tins? But 50^ 5 3 
etc not onl> produce a coherent narrative on this page but on 
all the other pages e'camined and the story on one page is a part of 
the story on all the other p iges 

I The N vrrvtive 


6‘’3 

u23 

51G 

6tG 

oil 

ol3 

.Oj 

50 

284 

‘’83 

‘’M 

2S3 



‘'84 

83 









30 

‘’40 

-3 

•’33 

2 9 

30 

1 



P gc d 
VS d C lum 


o'i5_o^o3f)_jl«.18S-'’0 b & /— ica 

ICS 

42 

How 

SOo- SI— rO-1 ICO 

ICO 

'•4‘’ 

IS 

0 — oO-lSO—lOi — 1 0 

ItO 

^40 

this 

•’84— •’ 1— uO— ri 

ri 

"4 2 

derived? 

y 80 — 240— 18^*/-2 yO— 17- 

I 2 

"4^ 

Saw 

fCK»— •’83— 

1 3 

74 

you 

a 8-‘’S3— ‘’40 •’48— •’40-8+1-0 

0 

"4 3 

the 

COo— 84-‘’'’l-lC -ol 

54 

"4 3 

EarP 

y 3 _o$4«o39_7 ^ (-4 

3'’ 

"I" 

No 

y0j_‘’81-, I 

•’ 1 

"4 2 

I 

B 3— •’84— •’30— 18/ & / (*4 I)-”'’!— 1 

1 1 

74 

derived 

BO^ 84- 1- 1 200 

00 

0 

these 

B-JS— ‘’«14— •’30— •’1 218 

218 

"4 2 

news 

BO^^’Sl-*’'’!— ‘’10-3 248— 2— 2IG+1— •’1 

47 

"1 « 

from 

y 3 — ‘’81-'’3O-30— •’OO-”! ^188 

188 

74 3 

a 

yOy_ 8O-24O-50-100 

100 

"4 2 

well 

505— SI—*’ 1— O-IOI 

101 

"4 2 

bred 

5‘’3- 84=‘’39— uO— 180 

189 

"1 - 

gentleman 

60^‘’‘?o— 2'’^ 0—103 

103 

74 3 

of 

o^Z— 84— 230— 18 ’1— 50— ri •’48—171' 

— 



"7+1—78+10-93 

03 

71“ 

good 

60i>- 84— •’ 1— 1C7— o4 •’48-04— 104+1— lOo 

IOj 

"4 

name 

6 3— ‘’84— ^30— oO— 00 

•’00 

74- 

whom 

60)— 284— .1— 18^ & /i-208-10 181 

(IW) 

"4- 

my 

5'>3_«84= 9 — 18^& A— 21—1 A— ‘’•'0 

0 

74“ 

lord 

yO)— ‘’84— •’ 1— ■’18— 3 

a 

74 

the 

5 3— 284— ■’uO 248— 30-9+1—10 

10 

"4 3 

Earl 

al&— 284— ‘’3 21 *—‘’11 

211 

74 3 

sent 

ol3— ■’83— 330-^0-180— 10— 101 

IGl 

"4 

to 

ylC_084— ■’S 248-‘’y — 16+1— li 

17 

"4 

tell 

6 ^‘’83—240 248- 40—8+1—0+30—39 

9 

74 

your 

5‘’3— 84— »39 248— 30—0+1—10+30—40 

40 

74 2 

Honor 

oOu— 284— ^•’1— 168-u3 

03 

74 3 

the 


X X 
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This i68 IS the middle subdivision of column 2 of pnj'c "j It runs from 50 to 
218. as is shown in the diagram, on page 5S0. r;i/< it contain' 21 brarlctcd words 
and one additional h> phenated w ord , its modifications v ill appear further on T rom 
50 to 218 there are 168 words, from 51 to 21S tlicrc arc idj 


505—283=222—21 /=201 

\\ oril 
201 

I’-i, c ar ! 
(.'tliimn 

71 2 

news 

510—584=232—30=202 218— 202— jC-Pl—lT 

47 

71 2 

He 

513=284=229 

i) If) 

71 2 

IS 

505— 283=222— 198=21— 4// -P/ -20 

20 

75 1 

a 

513—284=229—22 1‘(. /=207 

207 

71 2 

servant 


The word had ancicntl} the sense of follov er nr rubnrdinatt Hora- 

tio, although a gentleman, and a schol ir with lliirnlet it \\ ittenbcrp, cillcdhm- 
self the servant of Hamlet 

Hamlet Horatio, or do I forget nnself ’ 

lloiaiio T he s line, m\ lord, ind \ our poor -t/- //ever 

Hamltt Sir, mv good friend. 

I’ll change that name with vou 

510—284=232— IS// i<t/=-2n— 21// -Ihl I'l; 712 of 

505—284=221—30=101 193— lOIc-o-el— ] 3 75 1 Sir 

Here the Cipher, as it begins to exhaust the po"tbilities o*' co’iinn 2 of page 
74, overflows upon the next column through the channel of the subdiV isions of 7 j 2 
That IS to sa), instead of counting 221 down that column, \ e eommence to count 
at the bottom of the second subdiv ision This gives in to the bottom 01 the column 
thirty words, which, deducted from the 221, leaves in 191, and thn , c irried up from 
the bottom of the first subdiv ision of the next column, gives us the v ord 7 r 

523—283=240-50=190 1 93— 190=3d-l=i 4 75 1 John 

505—284=221—30=191—30=101 Ibl 75 1 Travers, 

505—283=222—198=2-1 *^1 75 1 by 

The 198 here is one of the modifiers in the second column of p igc 7 ', that is 
to say, from the top of the second subdivision of the column to the top of the col- 
umn there are 50 words, and from the bottom of the first subdivision to the bottom 
of the column there are igS words, and from the top of the second column to the 
bottom of the column there are 197 words 


516—284=232—18 b &. //=214 248-214=3-4-1-1=35 

35 

712 

the 

510—284=232—30=202—7 //=195 

195 

71 2 

name 

510—284=233—50=183 248—183=00 

00 

74 2 

of 

523—284=239—50=189 193-189=4-1-1=5 

5 

75 1 

Umfrcvillc. 

This 189 IS the middle subdivision 168 plus the 
therein, making together 189 

21 bracketed w 

ords contained 

513—283=230—2 ;/=228 

228 

71 2 

He 

513—284—229 

229 

74 2 

IS 

513—273=230 

230 

74 2 

furnished 

516—284=232—30=202—20 b & //=182 
510—283=233—50=183 248-183=05-1-1= 

182 

74 2 

with 

66-1-15 /=81 

81 

74 2 

all 
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51&—28S— 233— 00—163—19 ^l"! 

174 

84 2 

the 

516—283—233 

233 

74 2 

certainties 

616—283— 3 — 30— ».03 248— ‘»03— 45+1— 46 

46 

74 2 

and 

61&_o83= 33—30— 03— oO— 153 ..48—163—95+1— 96 

"4 2 

will 

513_o 84=2‘’9— 80— 199 U8— 199— 49+1— oO 

50 

74 2 

answer 

616— ‘’84— 33—30= .^03 

02 

74 2 

for 

516— 83— v33— 30— 03—248—203—43+1—46+2/= 
„16— ■>84— 233— 30— 20.^197 — 0 18 htt h—^ 

48 

74 3 

himself 

13+1^14 

14 

741 

when 


This last count needs a little explanation In the former instances there was 
always after counting in all the words in column i of page 74 a remainder 
which was carried over to the next column or through the subdiv ision in the 
second column of page 74 o\erfiowed into the first column of page 75 But sup- 
-pose there IS after deducting the modifier no remainder to be thus earned to the next 
column then we must look for the word in the first column of page 74 b> moving 
up or down that column And this is what is done in this instance I m ght state 
the matter thus 516 — 30=486 — 197—89 Now we arc about to carry S9 up the 
first column of page 74 but there are 18 i & A in that column which added to 84 
makes a total m the column of words of all kinds of 30 — now if we deduct 288 
from 30 we hate 13+1— *14— cl// We find the same course pursued to obtain 
the word ef on the eighth line below 


^198-24 193—24—169+1—170 

ro 

"5 1 

he 

605— 84-® 1 ‘>48- '’1-'’ +l-^+.4^+/-5‘» 

Ov 

74 3 

comes 

50a-‘’84— 1 24S-2 1-27+1-.^ 


"4 3 

here 

6 3-^84— ‘’30— '’18— 1 248-21— ‘’27+1—2.V8 

2 8 

74 3 

He 

518-‘’84- 9-198-31 

81 

74 3 

IS 

oOj— 80 — 2»-— 108— 24 + 4^+-«— 20 

*’0 

"al 

a 

y 3— ‘’ai— ‘>39— 218— 1 

.^16— -84— ‘’3 -30— 0-— 183+^—164—198— 14 

21 

"4 2 

gentleman 

o&4_14_ ,0— 1 + 8 / 1 — 4 

2''4 

741 

of 

616— ■’84— 3S-vO— ‘’0-— 19 — ‘*48-.^=24,>+l— 

244 

74 3 

good 

616-‘’&4— .v3 30— 02— 7/4 ( 4 1>— 19.^ 

19.^ 

74 3 

name 

05— 83— 2—30—19*’ 

193 

"4 2 

and 

605— ..81— 231— 1G8— /3 248— v.c^l9c>+l— 190+1 3—197 
608— ».84— 221 — IGS— <j3 — .»48 — o3— 19»^+1“»19G 

"4- 

freely 

+..^+A— 198 

198 

74 2 

rendered 

6‘’3— 283— ‘’40 

240 

74 2 

me 

505— •’83— ^4./==»o00 

200 

64*’ 

these 

6 3—283^ — 40— ..‘’i+/=‘’18 

605— •’84— ‘’vl— 167— u4-7A284=-47 248—47— 

218 

"4 3 

news 

01 + 1 — 03 

20 “’ 

74 3 

for 

50y_‘’84— V 1—18^4 /— 203 

Oa 

"4 2 

true 

oOa— -83— — 197— ‘’0 193 — ^168+1—169 

1C9 

<5 1 

He 

503— ‘’ 80 — ^■’3— 19.— j 193+ 25— -.18 

218 

75 1 

left 


We have just seen that the root number was carried upward from the top of 
the second subdivision in column of page 74 and thence to the next column 
Here we see that the root number is also earned downward from the same point 
by deducting 197 the number of words from that point to the bottom of the column 
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Word 

I’sgc ind 
Column 


523—284—239—218=21 

193-1-21=214 

214 

75 1 

the 

523—284—239—218=21 

193-1-21=214— 2 //=2I2 

OiO 

75 1 

Strand 

523—284-239-30=209- 

-30=179 19‘>— 179= 




14+1=15 


15 

75 1 

after 

505—283=222—197=25 


25 

75 1 

me, 

505—284=221—18 b & //= 

=203—50=153+193=216 

2-16 

75 1 

but, 

505—284=221—30=191 

193 — 191=2+1=3+1^= 

(1'3) 

75 1 

bcinfj 


Here ^^e come to an example that is often found in the Cipher, where thcemint 
ends in a word in a bracketed sentence It is difTiciilt to explain in figures the rc 
suit, the critical reader will have to count for himself up or down the column, as 
the case may be, and he will ascertain thit m> count is correct Where the 
number of the word is inclosed in brackets, as in the ibovc “( 13 ) "5 i, ’ it signi- 
fies that It is not the 13 th word bj the ordinar) count, but the 13 th word counting 
in the words in a bracketed sentence, and that the word itself is in such a sentence 


623-283=240—50=190 103— 190=3-^l=}-b/-= (11) 75 1 better 


The accuracy of this count can onh be demonstrated b\ counting from 193 , 
inclusive, upw'ards, counting in the bracketed words, but not the h\ phenated words, 
and the igoth word will be found to be, bj actual count, the v ord Utter 


523—284=239—50=180 

103— 189=4 -1-1=5^-/'= 

(15) 

75 1 

horsed, 

505—283=222 


222 

71 2 

over-rode 

505— 281— 221— 22^iL /;= 

=199 

199 

71 2 

me 

505—284=221—168=53—7 /i=40 

46 

74 2 

He 

623—284—239—218=21 

4=17 

17 

75 1 

camo 

523-284=239—218=21- 

-3^=18 

18 

75 1 

spurring^ 

505-284-221—198=23- 

-4 b i. //=19 

19 

75 1 

head, 

523—284-239—50=189- 

-50=139 193—139=51+ 




1=55 


55 

75 1 

and 

505—284=221—50=171 

193—171=22+1=23 

23 

75 1 

stopped 

523-283=240—50=190- 

-30=160 

160 

75 1 

by 

505—284—221—219=2 

447— 2+//=(440) 

440) 

75 1 

me 

505—284=221—50=171 

193—171=22+1=23+3 b- 

= 20 

751 

to 

505—284=221—50=171 

193—171=22+1=23+ 




3b&,l/i exc =27 


27 

75 1 

breathe 


Here we count in the bracketed words and the additional lij phenated words 
not included in bracket sentences This is indicated bj the sign "bi.Ii exc mean- 
ing, count in the bracket w'ords and the hyphenated w ords exclusive of those in 
brackets The expression “came spurring head" means came spurring with 
headlong speed It was the customary expression of the day and is found in the 
text 


505—283=222—50=172 193— 172=21-M=22-p 

6 ^ & /i=28 

523—284—239—30=209—30=179 

516—283=233—50=183 

516— 283=233— 50=183-}- 193=376 

513—283=230—30=200—15 b &, /i=185 

513—283=230—50=180 

523—283=240—30=210 


28 

75 

1 

his 

179 

75 

1 

horse 

183 

75 

1 

Upon 

370 

75 

1 

my 

185 

75 

1 

life 

180 

75 

1 

he 

210 

75 

1 

looks 
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Pag and 
\\ ord Col ta 


50j_‘’83— ‘>23— SO— 193 

19v 

7a 1 

more 

S-’S— 8u— -40— 30— '’10— 10^+3/ eve =198 

198 

7a 1 

like 

Oj— <’83=2'’^ 50—17 

1.2 

7a 1 

some 

^Oo— ‘’84=231— 18 b b ;i=‘»oa— 30=173 

17a 

751 

hilding; 

Q03_o84=,^3i>_3ig— 0 193-^0=1.3+1=174 

174 

751 

fellow 

61G— *’84='’ -r-uO— 182— 143 a. /=168 

ICS 

7a 1 

who 

0 3-2Su=240— 50— 193-14 i&;i=176 

170 

"51 

had 

50.r- 84=2 1— "0—191— 14^&/=1. 

177 

75 1 

stolen 

610—28 — 33— .>0— '’03 

203 

"a 1 

the 

^ a— ‘’84= 39— o0= 189 _10 3=179 

179 

751 

horse 

5oj_o8d=„o40__^0— 190 —lO 3=180 

180 

7o 1 

he 

uOu— ..84=2-1— oO— 191 —103=181 

181 

"0 1 

rode-on 

610— 83— ‘’33-30— '’Oo—oO—l 0 — 10 3=163 

I 60 

"51 

than 

503 _o 8 -^„ 40_^0— ..10 — 103— ‘H)0 

800 

7ol 

a 

60j— 81= ■’ —193=24 — 33=‘»1 

21 

"a 1 

gentleman 

fioa— Sd=‘’a9— oO— 09—30=1.9—103=169 

109 

7ol 

he 


Observe here how a whole senes of words has m each case the mark lo^ 
showing that the brackets have been counted m m every instance while above it s 
a group of words marked 14 3 & A where both the bracketed words and the 
additional hyphenated words have m each case been counted in The 10 b is only 
varied in the first series once where it becomes 3 b because there are but 
three bracketed words before the Cipher word is reached while m the other cases 
there are to 


610—284— 32— aO— ‘>0 447— 202— 24a+l- 46 

240 

75 1 

doth 

6‘»3-‘’S4— ‘’39— 50— 189 

180 

751 

look 

6 8— •’84— '’39— 80— 09 

209 

.51 

so 

518— *’84-'’ 9-vO-l 9 447—1,9 - 08+1— 69+ 8 3 277 
610-‘’8 -•’33-30— 0^0—178 447-17a— .,4+ 

"a 1 

dull 

1—2 a 

1 would here call attention to another curious fact 

2 . a 

7a 1 

spiritless 

We see in 

the above that 


I 3 counting down the column is /tldu 9 (or skulking — hiding) while up the 
column u IS spiniUss — the 75th word — and if we count in the bracket words it 
vs Aot h one While we wiU find hereafter that when we take 5 3 and rount from 
the top of the second column of page 74 downwards 48 words we have 275 words 
left and the 75th word is the same word sptnlless and if we go up the column it 
IS the Same word hildttt This is another of the many proofs like fot nd-cut 
that the v ords are many times cunningly adjusted to do double duty 


13— ‘’S3— 0-^0— ‘>00— «0— 1 0 193+i 0—36 vC3 1 and 

510- <13— ‘’„3— 80- 03— 0—1 3 447—1 o—'’ 4+1 


='’ a+83— ‘’S3 

283 

"0 1 

woe bego 

C 3— ®4— •’ 9— 30— ‘’09— aO=l 9—1 3=178 

1"8 

"d 1 

The 

513— 84— 9— aO— fO 

1"9 

"d 1 

horse 

5 S-^SS— 40-30-‘’10— aO-180 

1°0 

" 1 

he 

a'’3— 284— *’39— aO— •’09 — jO— 1 9 

1 9 

"d 1 

rode 

^ 3— ‘’84— "ag— oO— 189— oO— 139 
a 3— 'll— 39— oO— 189— oO— 1 9 193— laO— o-l 

139 

d 1 

upon 

+1— aj+C 3 & /—Cl 

Cl 

dl 

was 
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Pape and 
Word Column 

523— 284— 239— 30=209— 30=1 70 103—1 70=1 4 + 

1=15+8 ^=(23) (23) 77 1 sore-spent 

o33_284=239— 50=189— 50 (74 2)=139 193—130= 

54+1=55 57 77 1 and 

523—283=240—30=210—30=180 193—180=13+ 

1=14+8 ^=(22) (22) 75 1 almost 

533—284=239— 30=209— 50=159 447—159=288+ 

1=289+8 <!'=297 297 75 1 half 

523—283=240—50=190 193+190=383 383 77 1 dead 

513—284=229—50=179—30=149 193—149= 

44+1=45 47 75 1 from 

516—283=233—50=183 193—183=10+1=11+7/^= 18 77 1 spurring 

523— 283=240— 50=190— 50=140— 10/^=130 130 77 1 My 

523—284—239—30=209 194+209—403 403 75 1 instinct 

513—284—229—218=11 193+11=201 2/1=202 202 75 1 tells 

513—283=230—198=32—22=10 447—10=487+1=438 75 1 me 

516— 284=232— 50=182— 10 /=! 72 172 75 1 some 

516—283=233—30=203 193+203=390 396 75 1 thing 

523—284—239—50=189 193+189=382 382 77 1 is 

513— 283=230— 198=32— 22 /=10 447—10=437+ ' 

1=438+2 i=4A0 440 75 1 wrong 

Here the " 22 b" represents the 22 bracketed words in the 19S, that is, from the 
end of the first subdivision of column 2 of page 74 to the bottom of the column there 
are 22 words in brackets 


513—283=230—30=200—30=170 

170 

75 1 

He 

513—283=230—198=32 

513—283=230—218=12 447—12=435+1=430 + 

32 

751 

asked 

2/— 438 

513—283=230—30=200—30=170—14 b & /i=150+ 

438 

75 1 

me 

1=157 

157 

75 1 

the 

523—284—239—198—41—7 ^=34 

34 

75 1 

way 

523—283=240—50=190 

190 

75 1 

here, 

013—283=230—218=12 

12 

75 1 

and 

505—283=222—198=24 447—24—423+1=424 

424 

75 1 

I 


Here we begin to call into requisition the modifiers in the first column of page 
73, heretofore, the modifiers we have used have been altogether those in the second 
column of page 74, hereafter, in this part of the story, we will find those of the 
first column of page 73 coming more and more into use, until all the words grow 
out of 505, 523) 5t5 and 513, less 284, modified by the modifying numbers in col- 
umn I of page 73, to-wit, 28, 62, go, 142 and 79 

The reader is asked to observe that every one of the last seventy-five words is 
found m the first column of page 75, while the preceding part of the story was all 
found in the second column of page 74, and the reader can see for himself that this 
part of the story follows the other in natural historical order 


523-284=239—198-41- 

-9 & /i=32 

32 

75 1 

asked 

516-283=233—50=183- 

-28=155 193—155=38+1= 

= 39 

751 

him 

513—283=230—30=200 

193+200=393—8 /i=385 

385 

75 1 

what 

513—283=230—50=180 


180 

75 1 

he 

523—284—239—50=189 

447—189=258+1=259 

259 

751 

IS 
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tv d 



61&—284='’‘’0— 318=11 

44^—11=430+1=437 

4o7 

•'51 

doing 

„13_oq3=.o3o_go_oo0— 10 ^=190 

190 

ol 

here 

^1G_284= 32-50=182 

193—183=11+1=13 

13 

<51 

and 

C05— “^83= — 80=103 

193+19-=®85 

3Sa 

7^1 

what 

^13—^93= 30- 0=180 

19 +180=3 3 

o«3 

75 1 

are 

„16— 83=‘’33— 50=18o- 

-90=93 193-93=100+1=101 

7o 1 

the 

^13_o84=„ 0—218=11 


11 

'■ol 

tidings 

5 3 — ‘>84= 30—198=41 

44~_41=406+1=107 

407 

"5 1 

from 

5O3_og3=o4{)_^0=100-90=100 447—100=347+ 




l=*i>48 


o48 

1 

the 

GOo— '’8 50=17^^ 

447—1 -=37o+l=® 6+ 




103&;=‘586 


«8C 

75 1 

Curtain? 


The Curtain Play house was probably the meeting place of Hany Percy 
Umfreville and the other young men To Percy it must have been a regular resort 
for It IS probable he was the intermediary between Bacon and Shakspere 


G05- 84='’ 1—50=1 1—90=81— 50=ol 

013-084— ‘'32-30=®03—«0=15 193—15 =41 + 

31 

to 1 

He 

1=4 +Ci i, A=»18 

48 

7^1 

told 

610- 84— ®33— S0=‘>0 19^^20—0+1—7 

7 

^0 1 

me 


This needs a little explanation it is d S' cult to state it m Sgures in the same 
way as the other examples We hate 0 to cany up the first subditision of 75 i 
but there are only 193 words tn that subdivision which would leave a remainder of 
9 but suppose we add m the ^ / words we then have in the subdivision not 193 


but 193 + 15 = 08 now if we deduct 0 from oS we have 

08 — 

0 — 6 + 1— 7 

75 I as ibove 




6 3— ‘>84—'’ 9-50— 180— 

605— ‘> 80 — ,2— 0— r2— 90-8 — 0-53 103+ 

107 

■'5 1 

that 


94 s 

7ol 

our 

50^.84—2 1—50— 171— 90— 81— uO- 1 193+51— 41 

"0 1 

party 

51^«>84= «0=1 9—50—1 0—10 ^=119 

110 

ol 

had 

616— ‘’SI— 3^ 50=180—62—1 0 

l^O 

''0 1 

met 

„05— ®84— “’1— 0=171— «0— I®! 

1 1 

7ol 

ill 

B0^‘’83=‘’‘’ o0=l .^0— 1‘»3 

1 « 

"o 1 

luck 

605— 8 «= '’2-60=1 2— vO— 1 3 193—1*’ =71+1= 3 

■“o 1 

and 

60.»— ‘’84=*’ 1— u0=l,I— lyi— 1 0 

613— *’84=*’ 0—50=1,9—50=129 193—1 9=04+ 

1 0 

''0 1 

he 

1 — 60+1 >4=60 

66 

■“o 1 

gave 

6 O 0 — 83— *’ ^0=1,2 193— 1, ‘’=‘*1+1= + 




8 ^= 0 

2 o 

“S 1 

me 

603 -_o 83 _, 4 o_ 0 — 10—190=12 193+1 — Oi— *’/ 

'*03 

0 1 

the 

610- S3=‘’3o— 1,0=‘’03— lOfr— 193 

19o 

75 1 

news 


\\ e return now to the second ct luma of page 74 and we learn what the news 
was that Percy received from Umfretille And here we have a testimony to the 
reality of the Cipher which should satisfy the most incredulous 

The reader will remember that I ga\e on page 580 anU a d agram of 1 hat I 
called Heart of the Myetery in which I showed that th s part of the Cipher 
originated out of certain root numbers 505 5 o 6 513 516 5 3 modified first by the 
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fragments of the scene in the second column of page 7 1, and, afterward, by the 
fragments m the first column of page 73 And up to this point in the Cipher 
story all the modifications (with two or three exceptions at tlie end of the narra- 
tive) grow out of those modifiers which are found in the second column of page 
74, to-wit, 50, 30, 218, 198, etc Now we come to the modifiers in the first column 
of page 73, to-wit, 27 or 28, 62 or 63, 89 or 90, 78 or 79, 141 or 142, etc If what 
I have given was the result of accident, the probabilities are that the application of 
these modifiers would bring out w'ords that could not be fitted at all into the storj^ 
produced by the modifiers on page 74, and that would have no relation w hatc\ cr to 
the news brought by Umfreville 

And here I w'ould ask the incredulous to write down a sentence of their own 
construction upon any subject, however simple, so that it contains a dozen or more 
words, and then try to find those w'ords in an3'^ column of the Shakespeare Plaj s 
The chances are nine out of ten they will not succeed Take these last eleven words, 
which, without premeditation, I have just written dowm the chances an ntne out 
of te7i they will not succeed, turn to the first column of page 75 and try to find them 
There is no chances in the column, it occurs but twuce in the whole plaj , and the 
nearest instance is on page 85 of the Folio, twentj columns distant There is no 
nine in the column, it occurs but once in the whole plav, on page 84 of the Folio, 
eighteen columns away Even the simple little word they cannot be found in that 
column Neither can ten, it appears on page 76, two columns distant The word 
succeed is not found in the entire play The nearest approach to it is succeeds, on 
page 97 of the Folio, forty-four columns distant If the reader will experiment 
with any other sentence he will be satisfied of the truth of mj statement You 
may sometimes examine a whole column and not find in it such a common word 
as It or or or weic In fact, there are 114,000 w ords m the English language, and 
the chances, therefore, of finding the precise words you need for any given sen- 
tence, upon a single page of any work, are very slight indeed, for the page can at 
most contain but a few hundred w ords out of that vast total , and, if w e reduce the 
vocabulary from 114,000 to 14,000, the same difficulty will to a large extent still 
present itself Therefore, even though it may be claimed that I hat c not reduced 
the Cipher story to that perfect symmetry which greater labor might secure, I 
think It will be conceded by every intelligent mind that the results I hate shown 
could not have come about by accident, but that there is a Cipher in the Plaj s 
To resume We saw by the Cipher tvords git cn in the last chapter that the 
Queen was furious and had sent out soldiers to arrest somebody, and that the 
play-actors had taken fright and run atvay , and w e tvill see hereafter that the 
Queen had beaten some one savagely and nearly killed him Now, we have just 
learned how the news was brought to Bacon , how Harry Perej’^ (for I tt ill show 
hereafter that it wms Harry Percy) had been over-ridden by a messenger from the 
Earl (of Essex) who had told him the news Now, if there was no Cipher in this 
text, the next series of modifications, to-wit, those of the first column of page 73, 
would not bring out any words holding any coherence with this narrative, but a 
haphazard lot of stufi having no more to do with it than the man in the moon 
But what are the facts ’ 

Let us, for the purpose of making the explanation clearer, confine ourselves to 
505 and 523 Now, I showed that if we commenced at the beginning of column 
I of page 74 — that is, if we deducted 284 down the column, and 283 up the column 
— we would have as a result certain root-numbers, thus 

505 — 281—221 523 — 284=239 

505 — 283=222 523 — 283=240 





Jim, tjr' 'Vir/iijj fai^ 

t/nt mt ««|5^ S)t/^U4iC-» Vx>^ tH, 

^Tf-m'WiTrt. lio/rt flfttfir c/*^ nrr/ui p-n? Ljc^siav 
C^t'tn. *7Wc iWi fjuruen^^ (ju^ 

9i^nuL ^tcMt i^it -c^*^ ia/ta, Jh,ipMJ^ 

tP" Jocc-tA^TiOHx r/ifTKMXtus CilCyxvrc 
Jims Gn/iptm hMi Jngtny V4cw^i2!t 

CXJerCo <t)ej tt £3^|)6neivtia. 

^wuew^rti (Cj^j^SneivtiAtn. Treto/T^JX, 
iMn. {(TWeWTiji^ <5a<f^6itL a/* "i^jiCritwSii 
^ -W^ro EscM^Ttn-tj OjieroSt^ jT^^mniw-, 
0CU6 is" 


£ la,ra.^\vS,.'-j 
o/J- 2/^-2 .o 



tJi!:Ht/r J. I 

TiK(/j/m^H4^ 


Letter from th Lord Chancellor Venilam (Francs Bacon) to the University of Cambridge 
upon sending to the r 1 brary h s Aozum (Reduced /u m le) 




r^CO^ J/LihS TIfF HAD \F\\S 


'iSi 

And t sliowf I that if wc nol f ctl ihf eni.'nlTr^ »o tjUaincS 11*30 end o the 
trod/ers fn tl c iicfond colunn of j-3| c t nc wcufi haic t^r^c fcjufc* 

1— .AWi ) 0 

IPO 
, •u.'iio 
10- ,11— 10 

\nd I »hritrfd t at thr ii-v no'^hf |nx. cc»l altcrna clj* rojrlin #nd not 
cet-nt nc the Irackr cl and « ‘ 1 nal hy| irnat 1 n t ih sentence I lja>c 

jjhcn — / fJ l^nr nn < / •» r**c t i n / ^ ir — /4 tir -ur fete nv/ 

/ rd *c»-jn *-4 •- rtr / J I ^ J nt t U I y it ll m /f rr* 1 

Sow let us talc t ic c ia*n tot i nun >«• an 1 i^c j t (mn then 1 c nodifcr 

in the f nt co’unn 1 pare 3 anlsccwlatl 0 w «a t jt I mffr\il c ttouRhl 
Ircm r X 

\\ c 1 at c «o«— * t— I et L« I ruurt tew t»^lriw il f f 1 word of I jc 
Uit »jV i\ii on of tolunn i pa c 3 tt>-wi fren — — i4t The 

144th word In th lee n! cn “in f pa^ 4 < rt r nt c one hp cnatr J 
word I* Ft J liv 1411 wot 1 p m 'll 4n t ic 1 ol wt a canta! I Sow 
Richard Fie J »on of llcnrt I le 1 tf ^tr if r wa» apr cr in l,ort n In 
15133 ! c pfSn r 1 ^ lalr * I /nw c J A «> and t w il was pul 1 t*i ! an 1 
*oM Hal mell Ph If'wtets l* at t cWhit Grryhnun 1 *' t aul a Cl urcbfxrd 
Ly h’l fnen J John Harr n pjjl t f* In it<)| I icl J j in etltl e /•» /• e//ii-rr 
How he cane Irio th t I j inett 1* not c at Or l c /le here an I *0 often 
refentd to In t''e Cl, er narratne natlat l<cn Sat lan 1 1 1 1 ilepjjer «h 
was one of the j rlncipal a to't < f t ic « a> It I tn.e that Col cr 1 jinl* Sathan 

Fitl I was th inn of the I uri an preacher Jol n I ic 1 an J if »o he woji J hare 

been l >0 jo n In 1x9 or 1 f r tie part sa - 1 1 I u Coll er may hart mad 

amstale Saitanti 1 was mme I lei) a **tf tfor I nan 

Sow tel u tale tl r *ot nomber t uct 4 an I we I a e 3 3 I t Us 

eJet uct fron this anctl cr < f the mev 1 ers in ih first < !u nn of jo c 3 ti>wu 

beinR the nnmticr of words a'wrr il e f nl w >r 1 of the third »ul*dn tiion and th 
remain eri 149 new let use untiownih ecs n I colnnn of paRc 4 aRainewani 
Ing In the one ad lit onal I )p lenste 1 wor 1 and we fndtl at the 149 h wor 1 becomes 
the 14 th word— 1; Sow tale a am the lane root ntnilwr mwl fy it 

by deduclin; one of the nun! cn of ll lecond column of pge 4 (for thus the 
modifers of pa cs 3 and 4 interloel tiih rath other) to-w t o we late 
left 1 3 now aRaln deduct the modifer which we hare leen produced the 
iTord F U and t e hs>c left i)t wc carry 91 up the lecon I column of page 4 

and wc reach the word <t the 155th sorl M e return 0 sin to the root numlwr 

39 which produced the srord 1/ and agsln deduct the same ru*difcr 90 and wc 
have 39— 4;r>— 149 and (he I4qth word In lie lec nl column of page 74 is 
pnour llcrewehase FttU tt a pment thus express d 


I e ful 
» nl C T ra 


ro>-2«T-'» — 

Il nt 

m 

C T m 

"45 

Field 

r a— ‘’8-i-.'>i9— 90— H t— 1 ;i— 

ns 

4 '> 

Is 

GOo— '’83— '>—,0—1 '>— 8—91 ‘’fK-OI— I 1 + 
1-U 

1 

“4 0 

a 

c 3-'’&l— 3-90—149 

HD 

1 3 

prisoner 


liul let us go on wiih tl stor) Th 5 u e I hereafter Is the number from 
O tl Jif /Sh if t r 
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the top of the column i of page 73 to the top word of the second subdivision, 
inclusive , the “ 17 b &, h" means that in carrying the number up the column we 
count in the bracketed and additional hyphenated words in the column, in the 
space passed over 


505—283=222—78=144 

Word 

144 

Pipe and 
Column 

74 2 

and 

523—284—239—50=189—28=101 248—161=87+ 

1=88+17 b & /i=105 

105 

74 2 

IS 

505—283=222—78=144 248—144=104+1= 

105+2 /i=107 

107 

74 2 

wounded 

523—284=239—78=101 

161 

74 2 

to 

505—283=222—79=143 143—30=113 

113 

74 2 

the 

523—284—239—50=189—79=110 

110 

74 2 

death, 

505—284=221—30=191—90=101—7 ^=94 

94 

74 2 

and 

523—284—239-188 (107+21 ^)=51— 27 (73 1)=24 

24 

74 2 

Bardolfe 

505—284=221—30=191—79 (73 1)=112— 7 <^=105 

105 

74 2 

IS 

523—283=240—18 b & /i=222— 02 (73 1)=100 

100 

74 2 

now 

505—283=222—79=143 248—143=105 + 1=1 00 

100 

74 2 

almost 

523—284=239—50=189—90=99 

99 

74 2 

as 

505—283=222—50=172—79=93 

93 

74 2 

good 

523—283=240—90=150 248—170=98+1=99 

99 

74 2 

as 

505—283=222—79=143—50=93 + 193=286—7 b x //= 

= 279 

75 1 

dead, 

523—284—239—00=189—62=127 248+127=121 + 
1=128 

122 

74 2 

slam; 

523—283=240—50=190—02=128 

128 

74 2 

killed 

505—284—221—30=191—03=128 248—128=120+ 

1=121+2/^=123 

123 

713 

out-right 

505— 284—221—30=191— 62=129 

129 

74 2 

by 

523—284—239—50=189—79=110—7 5=103 

103 

74 3 

the 

505—284—221—90=131 

131 

74 3 

hand 

523—284—239—90=149 248—149=99+1=100+ 

15 5= 

115 

74 3 

of 

505—284—221—79=142 

142 

74 3 

the 

523—167=350—90=200—15 5 & 5=251 

251 

741 

old 

505—283=222—79=143—50=93—7 5=86 

80 

75 1 

jade 


“Bardolfe” was probably a nickname for Dr Hayward, — we will see him 
described hereafter as anything but a gentleman in appearance I have shown, on 
page 30, ante, that the country so swarmed, at that time, with graduates of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, who made their living as beggars, that Parlia- 
ment had to interfere to abate the nuisance 

Here we have the excited Percy telling the news It will be observed that 
through twenty-nine instances the root-numbers 505 and 523 alternate without a 
break, and it will also be observed that through thirteen instances the numbers 
505 — 283=222 alternate regularly with 523 — 284=239, and that every word of this 
connected story grows out of these root-numbers, modified by the modifiers 30 and 
50, belonging to the second column of page 74, or 90 and 89, or 28, or 79 and 78, or 
62 and 63, the modifiers found in the first column of page 73 Can any one believe 
that order can thus come out of a chaos of words by a coherent rule if there is no 
Cipher here 7 If I had the time to do more accurate work, all the above passages 
could be reduced to perfect symmetry, as could every word of the Cipher narrative 
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page 74, there is nothing left to carry over to the next column forward, and the re- 
sult IS we must find the Cipher word in the first column of page 74, wlicre the count 
gives out, instead of in the second This is just what occurs m the case of the 
word Let me give a parallel instance — let us take the word as, strictly 
speaking, we find it in this way 

523—50 (74 2)=473— 90 (73 1)=383— 284 (74 1)=00 90 74 2 as 

Let us put the word old through the same formula, and we have it thus 
expressed 

523—167 (74 2)==356— 00 (73 1)=2GG (74 1)— 15 b & 251 71 1 old 

\ 

I More or the Cipher Sior\ 

But this IS not all of the Cipher story that is found in this second column of 
page 75, but as it begins to run, as I have shown, from the first column of page 73, 
so the root-numbers produced therefrom commence to apply themselves toother 
columns besides the second of page 74, for it follows of course that the Cipher can- 
not always cling to that column, or/it would soon be exhausted, jou cannot insert 
a story of 2,000 words in a column of 248 words Hence we will find the Cipher 
beginning to radiate, right and left, from column i of page 73, to the next column 
forward and the next column backward, and even through the fragments of these 
columns It will be found to overflow into the next columns, just as we found it 
overflowing through the fragments of column 2 of page 74 into column i of page 
75 Thus the reader will perceive that there is order even in apparent disorder, 
and that a symmetrical theory runs all through the Cipher vv ork 

Here we have, following the preceding statement, and in the same order, the 
words being alternately derived from 505 and 523, modified b\ the modifiers in the 
last column of page 74, and the first column of page 73, the follow mg statement And 
the identification of the writer of the internal narrative with Francis Bacon is here 
established It will be seen that it is “j'our cousin ” that is in authoritj and that 
sends out the posts, or mounted men who ride post, to bring Bacon into court to 
answer the charges which assail his good name, and we know that Bacon’s uncle, 
Burleigh, and his cousin, Robert Cecil, really controlled England at that time And 
we will see hereafter that this “cousin” of the Cipher story is this same Ctcil — 
represented in the Cipher as “ Sees-tU," or " Stas-rll,” or even "Says-ill," for the 
name had in that day the broad sound of the e, even as the peasant of Ireland still 
calls the sea the say And this is one of the proofs of the reality of my work the 
teller of the story does not say, in a formal manner “/, Francis Bacon, soiote the 
Skakespeai e Plays, ” but we stumble upon the middle of a long narrative, in which, 
possibly, the authorship of the Plays was but a minor consideration 

I would also add that the Foidune and the Cm tain were the tw o leading plaj - 
houses of that day, at which most of the Shakespeare Plays w'ere first produced, 
and It will be seen how completely this statement that they were in the hands of 
the soldiers accords with the order of the Council stated on page 628, ante, in which 
the Queen directed all the theaters to be dismantled, because the actors had brought 
matters of state on the stage 

Page and 
Word Column 

523—283=240—142=98 248— 98=150-M=151 151 74 2 Your 

505—284—221-30=191—27=164 164 73 2 cousin 

523—284=239—50=189 248— 189=59-(-l=60-M5 ^=75 74 2 hath 
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Page and 
^\o d dm 


50o— «83— ‘’‘^3— 78— 144 

144 

i32 

even 

5‘'3— 83— "10- 8—1^ 1/— "11 

211 

’“4 2 

sent 

y0^"84— ""1— 00— 131— 8 b & /»— 1"3 

1"3 

74 2 

out 

5 0-50— 493— "18— ‘'■"u— 00— 18^12i&;— l"^ 

Ii3 

-41 

his 

„0^30— 17^"18— '’o7 

j7 

'•4 1 

posts 

5 — "84— "39— 8—161 

50^ 84— "21— 30— 101— "7—101 218-101—84 

161 

"4 2 

to 

87 

87 

74" 

bring 

^ 3— ‘>84— "39— 6^1 

r7 


you 

o0^"81— 2 1-30—191— 9—11 

112 


\in 

505-"8l— ""1— 9—14 

14" 

"4 w 

The 

S’S— "83— ‘>40-00— luO 343-1 0—03+1—09+1^3—114 

74 2 

Fortune 

oOo— 81— "1-90—131—7^—124 

124 

74 2 

and 

u"3— b3— 240— 30— "10— 9—131-14—130 

130 

"4" 

the 

50a— "84— "21— 78— 143— 50— 03 193+03— 86 

286 

"ol 

Curtain 

5"3— "83— 810-62— 1«8 218—1 8—70+1—'’! 

71 

"4 2 

are 

605— 81— 'll— SO— 1"2-7^1 a 

l"a 

"4v 

both 

„ 5_284— 39— 19— 160 

ICO 

"4 2 

now 

50S- 84—" 1—2 —194 "48-194— 54+1— aa+^ 

TT) 

-40 

full 

603 — 084^230-90— 149 248— 149— 09+1— 100+^— 

115 

"4^ 

of 

605— "84-" 1 79— aO- 9-1 /-"S 

"8 

">1 

his 

u 3_„0-^93_-219-" 4—00—184—10^—1 4 

1 4 

41 

troops 


But even th s does not exhaust the possibilities of this little column of ‘*48 
words in the hands of the magical cryptographisc I stated that 503 and 5 3 alter 
natediMth each other and that 5i6and$t3 ran in couples Much that I have 
worked out came from 5 3 and 503 let us now turn to the other numbers And 
here we have a typical sentence 


518-281— "3^0— "0" 

248— "02— 46+1— 1 +".-^— 69 

"4 2 

The 

ol3-"S4— 9— oO— 1 9 

248—1 9-69+1— "0 

74" 

times 

51(J-"84— 23^ 30— 0 

248- 0 —46+1—47+ 

24*&/— "1 

74 2 

are 

al3 54—" 9— yO— 1 9 

248-1.9-09+1— "0+2/— 7« 

74 3 

wild 


Observe the perfect symmetry of this sentence Take it in columns — the 
figures of the first column are 516—5x3 — 516 — 513 those of the second column are 
84 — 284 — 84— 84 those of the third column are 32 — 9 — 3 — 2 9 those of 
the fourth column are 30 — 50—30—50 those of the fifth column are 0 — 179 — 0 
— 179 those of the sixth column 48 — 48 — 48 — 48 those of the seventh column 
0 — 179 — 0 — 179 and they produce m regular order the 6gtl yotk jist and 
ysd words to wit the t mes a e wtld And every one of these words is obtained 
by going up the t me eolumt And even in the application of the bracket and 
hyphenated words the reader will perceive as he goes on a regular system and 
sequence 

And here I would call the attention of the reader to the fact that this expres 
Sion tie t les a anld was used m that age where we to da> would say the 
times are disturbed or dangerous We see the expression m this very column 

\\ hat news Lord Bardolfe ’ 

The times are wild 
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One such Cipher sentence as the above is by itself enough to demonstrate the 
existence of a Cipher in the Shakespeare Plays And I think the reader will be 
ready to take it for granted that any imperfections which may exist in other sen- 
tences are due to my imperfect work, and not to the Cipher itself 

But this sentence does not stand alone — the proofs are cumulative He will 
find flowing right out of the same roots, varied only by the fact that the ground 
gone over becomes exhausted, and the Cipher numbers have therefore to apply 
themselves in contiguous columns, a continuous story And here I would say that 
the Earl of Shrewsbury herein referred to was one of the Cecil or anti-Esscx 
party He was one of the Commissioners to try Essex on the preliminary charges 
preferred against him, and afterwards sat as one of the jury of peers who tried 
him for his life ’ He was an acquaintance of Bacon, for we find him on the 15th of 
October, 1601, writing the Earl a letter, asking “ to borrow a horse and armor for 
a public show ” of some kind, probably “the joint mask of the four Inns of 
Court He was one of the Cecil courtiers, and very likely to have been sent out 
by Cecil for the purpose indicated 




Pape and 



Word 

Column 


516—281—232—18 b & 

,214 248—214=34+1=35 35 

74 2 

The 

513—281—229—50= 

179 248—179=09+1=70+ 




15 /<=8 > 

74 2 

Earl 

516—283=233—50= 

183 248—183=65+1=60 06 

74 2 

of 

513—281—229—50=179 

179 

74 2 

Shrewsbury 

513—281—229 

229 

74 2 

is 

513—283=230—50= 

180— 20 7^ i 7^=100 100 

74 2 

now 

516—281-232-21 ^211 

211 

842 

sent 

513—283=230—50= 

180—50=130—77=123 123 

74 2 

out 

=233— 18i5&/i=215 

215 

74 2 

to 

513—281—229—50=179 

248-179=09+1=70+ 




177a,7/= 87 

74 2 

bring;- 

513—50-483—217=266 

206 

741 

them 

516—283=233—50= 

183 248-183=65+1=60 




+15 7=81 

74 2 

all 

516—284=232—00=182 

248—182=66+1=67+15 7= 82 

74 2 

before 

513— 281— 229— 18 <5 &, /i= 

=211—30=181 248—181= 



67+1=68+15 <5=83 

88 

74 2 

him 

iii 6 2RS gas an ona 





^^0 — /cUo — lo-rl — do do 

74 2 

and 

513—281—229—50=179- 

-50=129 129 

74 2 

by 

516—281—232—50=182 

248—182=66+1=67 67 

74 2 

some 

513—284=229—18 b &, 

=211—30=181 248—181= 



67+1=68 

68 

74 2 

stratagem 

516—284=232—217=15 

447—15=432+1=433 433 

75 1 

make 

513—50-463—197=266 

226 

741 

them 

516—284=232—217=15 

15 

74 2 

say 

513—218=295—10 ^=285— 284=1 1 

74 2 

who 

516—281—232—2 7^=230 

230 

74 2 

furnished 

513—283=230—30=200 

200 

74 2 

these 

516—284=232—18=214 

248—214—34+1=35+2 7= 37 

74 2 

plays 


But this IS not all the story originating from the first column of page 74, and 


1 Speddmg Ltfe and Works, vol a, pp 173 and 283 * Ibid , p 370 
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found m the second column of page 74 and the first column of page 75 For 
instance m the first column of page 75 we have the conversation between Percy 
and Umfreville and a description of how Percy struck the rowell of his spur 
against the pintmg sides of his horse and rode ahead to St Albans to tell the 
news And in the second column of page 74 we have the directions from Bacon 
to the servant who keeps the gale to take Umfreville into the orchard where 
Bacon followed him and had a secret conversation with him in which he tells him 
all the news which is related m the following chapters To work out all this 
fully would take more space and time than I can alTord but if the reader will 
employ the root numbers I have given above and modify them as I have shown 
in the above examples he will be able to elaborate this part of the Cipher story for 
himself 

I am aware that Collier • claims that the Fortune plaj house was built origi 
nally m 1599-1600 by Phillip Henslow and Edward Allen while I suppose the 
narrative to refer to 1597 but this in all probabitit> was a re building or enlarge 
raent for Maitland called the Fortune the oldest theater in London and Sir 
John Charabetlam spoke of u as the first plaj house in this town It would be 
very natural on such re building or enlargement to use the old name which already 
had a trade value and we know that the Fortt nt play house was burned down in 
16 1 and re-crected with the same name and if this was done in 16 i it may also 
have been done m 1599-1600 

F ^ kD wat Pott y voU i p 4 



CHAPTER V 


CECIL TELLS THE STORY OF MARLOWE 

Let them tell thee tales 
Of oeful ages long ago betJd 

Richard II ,i 

U MFREVILLE tells Bacon what Cecil told the Queen Cecil 
IS trying to show that Shakspere did not write the Plays, and 
incidentally he tells the story of Marlowe The words inote-loTO 
doubtless give the broad pronunciation which attached to the name 
Marlowe in that age, and for the better hiding of the Cipher it was 
necessary to use words having the same sound, but a different 
spelling 

The facts stated in the Cipher narrative accord substantially 
with what we know of the biography of Marlowe 

The dagger of Francis Archer averted one trouble ^^hlch was hanging omin- 
ously over his victim’s head A 1 ery few days before the poet’s death a “note” 
of his " damnable opinions and judgment of religion and God’s ^^ork had been laid 
before Elizabeth’s council, with a view to the institution of proceedings against 
him ” 1 

And, singularly enough, when we turn to the original paper now 
in the British Museum (MS Harl 6853, folio 320), in which the in- 
former, Richard Bame, made those charges against Marlowe, after 
giving many of the poet’s irreligious and anti-Christian utterances, 
the document concludes with the following 

He sayeth, moreover, that he hath coated [quoted] a number of contrarieties out 
of the Scriptmes, which he hath geeven to some gieat men, who in convenient tyme 
shal be named When these things shall be called in question, the witnesses shall be 
produced ® 

It would almost seem as if there was a knot of 3'-oung men, 
among whom was Bacon, of an irreligious turn of mind, and 

■ The Works of Marloive Chatto & Windus p =o s Ibid , note £, page 370 
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Marlowe had inconsider'itely repeated in public some of the, cur 
rent expressions which he had heard among them and the “ contra 
rieties out of the Scriptures might have been the verj Characters of 
a Beltring Christian tn Paradoxes which Bicon maj ha\e read 
over to his Bohemian associates And we can here see that who 
ever had this note of the informers statements laid before the 
council, knew that there were some great men connected, m 
some way with Marlowe whom it was probably desirous to get at 
And all this strikingly confirms the Cipher storj 

And here I would note that heretofore the Cipher has advanced 
from one column to the next but as wc now reach the beginning 
of the second scene it not only flows forward to the next column 
but It moves backward and forward from the end of the same 
scene second, and also from the beginning and end of the preceding 
scent called Indnctmi And it will be observed that having in 
this wav more points of departure the root numbers do not alternate 
as in the simpler instances already given but a great deal more of 
the stor> flows out of one number 

And I would further note that heretofore the outside play bore 
some resemblance to the internal storj because the Cipher words 
were all packed m a small compass but here we come to a part of 
the work where the Cipher narrative being more widely scattered 
has no resemblance to the tale told in the plaj and jet out of 
the same root numbers is eliminated a narrative as coherent and 
rhetorical as that alreadv given 

It will be observed that the following sentence alternates regu 
larly between 523 and 505 and that in each instance the starting 
point IS from the top of the third subdivision of column '* of page 
74 From and including the word my at the beginning of the 
sentence My Lord I over rode him on the wav to the top of the 
column there are 19 words And the reader will perceive that 
each w ord starts from this point so that we have in this long sen 
tence of twenty words 52^ alternated with 505 in each case 219 
being deducted and each word is either the 304th word or the 
86th word But m the space comprising those '’19 words there 
are twenty one bracket words These constitute the \b which 
the reader will see, are deducted from both 304 and 86 The 15 

^ > 
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b &. h refers, as shown previously, to the 15 bracketed and hyphen- 
ated words comprised in the upper or lowei subdivisions of col- 
umn I of page 75, the count moving through these to reach the 
next column 


523—219=301 254=50 248-50=198-1-1=190+1 /;= 

Word 

=200 

Pngt ind 
Column 

74 2 

These 

505-219=286-50=236 248-236=12+1=13+ 

24/ A- /;=37 

37 

74 2 

plays 

523—219=304 218=86 447—86=361+1=362+3/= 

=305 

75 1 

are 

505—219=286—50=236 

2T. 

75 1 

put 

523—219=304 21 /=283 283—193=00 284— 

90=194+1=195+6 /=201 

201 

71 1 

abroad 

505—219=286—21 /=265 447—265=182+1= 

183+4 /=187 

187 

75 1 

at 

523—219=304 21 /;=283 283—193=90 284— 

90=194+1=195 

105 

74 1 

first 

505—219=286—21 /=2G5 447—265=182+ 1=1 83 

183 

75 1 

upon 

523—219=304 50=254 

254 

75 1 

the 

505—219=280—254=32—15 / &. /=17 508—17= 

491+1=492+1 //=403 

403 

751 

stage 


This sentence is perfectly symmetrical Obscn'c the arrangement of the lines 
(i) 523—505—523—505—523—505—523—505—523—505. (2) 219— 219— 219— 219— 
219 — 219 — 219 — 219—219—219, (3) 304 — 2S6 — 304 — 286 — 304 — 2S6— 304 — 28G— 

304—286 


505—219=286—30=250 

250 

751 

in 

523—219=304 21 /=283— 218=05 

05 

741 

the 

505—197=308—254=54 248—54=194+1=195 

195 

74 2 

name 

523—219=304 22 / & //=282 447—282=105+1= 

106 

75 1 

of 

505—219=286—30=256 447—250=191+1=192 

523—219=304 21 /=283 283—218=05 284 05= 

192 

75 1 

More 

219+1=220+0 /=220 

505—219=280—254=32—15 / A //=17 508—17 

220 

741 

low, 1 

491+1=492 

492 

75 2 

a 

523—219=304 21 /=283 

283 

75 1 woe-begone, 

505—219=286—193=93 

93 

75 2 

sullen 

523—219=304 30=274 447—274=173+1=174 

174 

75 1 

fellow 

Here the Cipher numbers change from 523 and 505 to 516 

and 513 


516—107=349—30=319—254—65 

05 

75 2 

He 

516—167=349—30=319 

319 

76 1 

had 

516—167=349—21 /=328 498—328=170+1=171 

513—167=346—30=316—193=123—15=108 448— 

171 

761 

engaged 

108=340+1=341 

341 

701 

in 

513—107=346—254=92 

513—167=346—254—92—15 / 5, ;;=77 448—77= 

92 

75 2 

a 

371+1=372 

372 

76 1 

quarrel 

513—167=340—254=92 448—92=356+1=357 

357 

70 1 

with 
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Wo i 

C lum 


yl3— 1C7«^(>-1 34,r~o0— 315 408--ol6-»183+ 




1=184+8 lO** 

192 

"f 1 

Cine 

ol&-lC*=34&-2i b & //-.‘'•’I— «0 (61)-=. 




244—4 /=‘’40 

‘’40 

"Ol 

Arch ) 

4&_1G -;M9— 50— ‘>09 448- 99— 149+1— IjO 

1 0 

"61 

or f 

513— 1G~5:81C- 4-9 

olC—lC =349—'’ ‘’81— 43 248-43— ‘>0 

9*’ 

"»2 

a 

+1— 20G+1 /-‘’O 

OQ- 

"4 2 

servant 

46— 167=340— oO— 299-40 ("G 1)—'’ 0 

516— IG =349— 2^^/:/— 3-7— «9-‘*97— 

2 0 

"6 2 

about 

103— 39 

30 

)3 

a 

ol3-lC-=346-'’.>J— 02— la b K /— 7 i03— 




431 + 1— 43-+1 W33 

43J 

"1 2 

wanton 

al3— 1G7—34G— ‘’t4— 9 447—9 — 3oo+l— 3-j6 + 




3^— 3-9 

3d9 

"i>l 

ending 

516-16"— 310— 49 ( 6 1)= 00 oOS-aOO— ‘’08+1— 

209 

7a 3 

m 

516— 1C~— 340— i ft /=3-" 

516-10"— 349— 30— 310-197 ( 4 **) — 1 *’ ‘‘‘M— 

3‘'7 

"PI 


I*’*’— 1C-+1— 1C 

103 

"4 1 

bloody 

„ly_lC"— 316— 1 /— 31 r-^O— 3Ia— 10^ ft /— 'M)a 

oO 

"6 3 

hand 

olC-lC -349-'‘v i ft /=3 - 40S-3-"-— 171+1- 

1 - 

*61 

to 

olC-lC"-340-«0-'’99 603- 99-S04+l-a0o 

30 

"0 3 

hand 

518-16 — 310-‘’3^ft/— 3-’4-‘’0- 94 

‘’91 

"61 

fight 

516-167-349—10 (70 1)= 00 C03-S00— J)3+l— 

01 

"6 2 

in 

10— 107— 340— 23i&^-3 *—‘’>>1—73 508— "3— 




43a+l— 430+1/— 187 

43* 

2 

which 

510— 107— 340-'’- /ft /— 3 *—50-2 7—7/ft/— 

2 0 

"CJJ 

he 

alO-167— 349 448-340-90+1-100+11/— 111 

in 

"Cl 

was 

6l3-lC"-349— 30-319-49 (1 C 1)— *’ 0 
al3-16 -546-‘’‘’/*;=3‘’4-‘’l8-*0 ‘’84- C- 

2 0 

" » 3 

slam 

208+l-‘’00+0/-'’Ia 

21 

"4 1 

The 

CIO-’C —346-30-310 44 -319-1 8+1— J'’9+ 




10 /ft/— 14. 

14 

".1 

point 

513-107—346- /&/— 324-‘’18— '*6 ‘>84— "0— 




08+1— 09 

‘’09 

"41 

of 

513— 167-346-'’- /ft /—S'*!— 248— "0 

516— 167— a49— - / /=3 7—30— 97— “Ol— 13— 

"P 

".1 

hi5 

10 / ( 4 1)— 3 23 —3— 34+1— ‘’3 > 

‘>3 

"3 2 

own 

516— 107— 349— ‘’2 / ft /=32"’— ^48 ( 4 '’)— 9 *’84- 




"9— Oo+l— 00+C;— 212 

21 

"41 

Sword 

riS— 1C4 =o46— /a /— 3 4— ‘’48 (74 ‘’>-’“0—1 /— 

"r 

"a 1 

struck 

alC— 107=349— ^ft/=3‘’*— ‘’48— "O 

"9 

75 1 

against 

51a— 16*=346— /ft/=3 4 — 48— "O— 9/&/— C" 

f* 

"il 

his 

al6— 10 —349— / ft /=3‘’"— *’48— 9—8/ft/ cxc — 

"1 

"al 

head 

alC— 167=349— /&/=«> 7 — 248— 19— 7/— *2 


7 1 

and 

ala— 167— 346— /ft/=3 4— 0=‘’»4— 48“ G 

2P 

"5 3 

eye 

al3— 167=346— «/&/= 4— 48=‘H} 

P 

"41 

making 

al3— 1C,=346— 2/ft/=‘’‘’4— 248= 6 

513— 16*=34C— 248=98— 24/ft/ ( 4*' 

*“6 

’) 

"41 

fearful 

— 74-10 /=64 

64 

741 

wounds 
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This account of Marlowe's death agrees c\actl> w ilh the records and traditions 
which have come down to us The parish register of Debtford, the \illagc to which 
he had fled, records “ Christopher Marlowe, slainc b> flfrancis Archer, the i of 
June, 1593 ” His biographer sajs 

In the last w'cek of Ma}, 1593, he was carousing at Debtford, in — to sa\ the 
least — very doubtful company, and, taking offense at some real or supposed insult 
to himself or his female companion, he unsheathed his dagger to aiengc it, and, 
in the scuffle which ensued, rcceued a mortal wound in the head from his own 
weapon 

And in a contemporary ballad, TJu Atheist's Tiaqtdic, the storj of Marlowe’s 
death is thus told 

Ills lust was lawless as his life, 

And brought about his death, 

For, in a deadlie mortal strife, 

Strn ing to stop the breath 
Of one who was his ri\al foe, 

With his own dagger slainc. 

He groaned and word spake nc\cr inoc, 

Pierced through the e\c and brainc 

The reader will obscnc the exquisite cunning with which the name of Archer 
is concealed in the text The first sj liable is the first s\ liable of Aieh-ois/w/i, sepa- 
rated from hi^hoj) by a hyphen Auh comes from 513 — 167 — 30, and p> from 516 
— 1C7 — 50 here w'e have the two common modifiers 30 and 50 But to obtain the 
first syllable, we count in the brackets and hjphcns in 167, in the other case we do 
not, and, in the first instance, we begin at the end of scene 2, descend to the bot- 
tom of the column, and, returning to the top of the column, go doivn-.Mui, in the 
other case, w'e begin at the same point of departure and go vp the column 


But there is e\en more 

of the 

storj about 

Marlowe 

We have references to 

these very proceedings against him for blasphcmj 


533 

350 

350 

350 

350 

107 

50 

30 

21/; 

22 h 01 // 

350 

300 

820 

‘335 

334 




Word 

Page and 

Column 


523—167=350-50=300—193=113 508—113=395 
+1=390 

‘390 

75 2 

My 

523—107=356—284=72—7 h (74 1)=G5 

05 

712 

father 

523— 167==356— 50=300— 13 ^=293 

293 

75 1 

would, 

523-167=336-192=104 508—104=344+ 1=345 

345 

75 2 

in 

523-167=350—21 h (167)=335— 192=143— 15 h .x h 
=128 498—128=370+1=371 

371 

76 1 

his 

523-107=356—21 b (167)=333— 192=143 

143 

75 2 

wrath, 

523-167=350-248=108 193+108^301—7 b & /;= 

294 

751 

have 

523—167=356—248=108 193+108=301 

301 

751 

burned 

523—167=350—50=306 448—306=143 

143 

761 

the 

523—107=356—193=103 458—103=295+1=290 

290 

70 2 

horson 

523—167=356—198=103 458—103=295+1=290+ 
3/;=299 

299 

76 2 

rascally- 

yea- 

forsooth- 

523-167=350—30=326-254=72 

72 

75 2. 

knave 

alive 
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Word 



523—167=356 447-3o6=91+l«93+oi!=97 

97 

7^1 

m 

« 33 — 16 .= 3 j 6 498 — 35(3=-14«+1=143 

143 

761 

the 

^O3_i0,=3 6— oO— 306 

300 

^j1 

fire 

52o— 10<— 3 0— -1 ^= 33 u — 19«=14u— 15^4, A=l‘’8 

l‘>8 

761 

of 

0 3—167—3 6—193—163 603—16 —440+1=441 

u‘’3—16i—3j 6— 193=163— o0=118 603—113=490+ 

441 

76 3 

Smithfield 

1=491+3 (5=494 

494 

'"6 3 

for 

5‘'3— lC(=3oC — (1G()— 335— 19 —14 003— 




143—460+1=461 

461 

i62 

the 

5 3 — 16(— 3)6— 50— °0G— 248— ^ 

58 


sin 

0 3—16 — 3)6— ‘’0 =10'’ 603— 103=500+l=u01 

501 

'*6 2 

he 

0 3— 167=3)6— ‘’)4=10’ 603— 10-— 501+l=tj0‘* 

50 g_i 6 =3)6-'’! / (16 =«33^19 =143 603— 

502 

''6 3 

hath 

143=460+1=461+3 ;,_464 

404 

76 3 

committed 

Here the Cipher root number changes by one degree 

from 5 3' 

—167=356 to 

516—167=349 




ylG— 167='’49— 2'’ 1 & /— 8^7— ‘'48=i9 
516-167—349—2 h fi. -^=3''7— 48='*9 443-79= 

0 

751 

against 

yC9+l-3 0 

370 

701 

Heaven 

616—167—349 bi. /i— 8^7— 2-18— 79— 7 72 

uie— 167— 849— 32i*A-3 7-30- 97 498— 29i— 

*3 


and 

.01+1 -''0 

«0v 

761 

the 

616—167- 49-2 27-193-134 

184 

7j. 

state 


The reader will observe here another of those extraordinary lyphenations 
which of themselves ought to go far to prove the artificial and unnatural charac 
ter of the text of the Plajs rascall} ) a forsoot! knaxe Here are four words 
united into 01 e word b> hyphens * I doubt if another such example can be found 
in the literature of the last two hundred and fifty years 

5 lilftld the reader is aware is that part of London where offenders against 
relig on were burned alive It was there John Rogers suffered in 1555 

If there is no Cipher here is it not remarkable that Snitkfeld should occur m 
the text just where it is wanted so as to cohere arithmetically v ith bun ti tine and 
ftt And we will see hereafter in the chapter on the Purposes of the Pla>s that 
the same 163(5 3 — 167—356 — 193—163) which earned up the s co id column of 
page 76 brings us to S nth/ eld earned up the first column of the same page brings 
us to rel i t the 336th word in the column A very pregnant association of ideas 
m that age Smithfield and reltgto ' For we will see that Cecil charges tlat the 
Plajs not only under the name of Shakespeare but also under that of Marlowe 
were wr tten by Bacon with intent to bring the. religious opinions of the day into, 
contempt 



CHAPTER VI 


THE STORY OF SHAKSPERE'S YOUTH 

I long 

To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the car strangely 

Tcmfcsi^ V, 1 

n ERETOFORE the story has flowed mainly from the first col- 
umn of page 74, or, as in the last chapter, from the last sub- 
division of column 2 of page 74 We come now to a part of the story 
which IS derived altogether from the middle subdivision of column 
2 of page 74, and which flows forward and backward, after this 
fashion 


Pairc 74 Page 75 Page 76 



That is to say starting from that middle subdivision of column 
2 of page 74, the count is carried up and down the next column, 
forward and backward, and through these, or their subdivisions, to 
the contiguous columns And the count (as indicated by the con- 
tinuous line) is earned forward to the end of the same scene in 
which that second subdnision is found, and thence radiates up and 
down, right and left, as showm in the diagram It is also carried 
backward to the beginning of the preceding scene, and of the scene 
preceding that, and from these points of departuie radiates up and 
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down backward and forward until all the possibilities are ck 

hausted 

And even the incredulous reader will be forced to obser\c that 
these numbers so applied bring out a body of words totally 
different from those which told of the flight of the actors or the bring 
mg of the news to St Albans and these words describe the events 
of Shakspere s youth and could scarcely be twisted into describing 
any thing else 

And every word is produced by one of the following root 
numbers used directly or subjected to the ordinary modifications 
to wit jSG j 49 and ^46 And these numbers are thus ob 
tamed 



o0> 

olG 

U 

1C7 

167 

167 

1C7 

85f 

8o3 

WO 

Mb 


This 167 is of course the number of words m that middle sub 
division of 74 that is to say from 51 the first word of the middle 
subdivision to 318 the last word of the same counting in that last 
word there are just 167 words 

But the above numbers are first modified by the counting in of 
the bracketed words and additional hyphenated words in that sec 
ond subdivision of column of page 74 to wit This gives us 
applied to the above root numbers the following results 

ojO s H9 -HO 

3o4 41G 3*7 J i 

And these in turn are modified by the modifiers on pages 74 and 
73 as in the former chapters And here again as in the former 
instances for a time the 5'’3 alternates with the 505 and the 516 
with the 513 and then the story is all told by a single number 
But these numbers are also modified by the counting in of the 
I bracket words alone m that second subdivision, exclusive of the 
one additional hyphenated word and also by counting m the one 
hyphenated word alone exclusive of the •»! bracket words and this 
gives us the following results 

Counting m the bracketed words alone — 
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356 338 327 346 

21 21 21 21 

335 317 306 325 

Counting in the hyphenated word alone 

356 338 327 346 

1111 

355 337 326 345 

And It will be obseived hereafter that these numbers are cun- 
ningly adjusted so as to use the same words in different sentences, 
the external play, as well as the internal story, being twisted to con- 
form thereto And hence peculiarities of expression may some- 
times be accounted for by the necessities of this Cipher story inter- 
locking with itself 

I do not give the story in its regulai oidei, but in fragments, se- 
lecting first those examples which are simplest, and therefoie more 
easily capable of demonstration Describing Shakspere’s revenge 
on Sir Thomas Lucy, the Cipher story furnishes us the following 
statements The 145 and 146 relate to the second subdivision of 
the second column of page 76, theie being 145 words from the top 
of the subdivision inclusive and 146 words from the end word in- 
clusive of the first subdivision There are also three words in 
brackets in this subdivision, and these, when counted in, increase 
the 145 to 148, and the 146 to 149 The 254 and 193, used below, 
are, of course, the same 193 and 254 which produced the story of the 
flight of the actors, that is to say, they represent the two subdi- 
visions of column i of page 75 




Page and 



Word 

Column 


505—167=338—281—54 7//=47 

47 

74 2 

He 

523—167=356—22 b & //=334 145=189—8 b &, 

181 

771 

goes 

505—167=338—146=192 

192 

76 1 

one 

523—167=356—50=306—145=161 

161 

771 

day 

505—167=338—145=193 

193 

76 1 

and 

523— 167=356— 22 ^ & /;=331 50=284 254=30 




448—30=418+1=419 

419 

76 1 

with 

505—167=338—145=193—3 -5=190 

190 

761 

ten 

523—167=356—22 b & /^=331 254—80—15 b &, //= 

65 

761 

of 

505—167=338—22 b //=316— 30=286 457—286= 




171+1=172 

172 

76 2 

his 

523—167=356—22 b & /;=334 145=189 448—189= 

= 



259+1=260 

260 

761 

followers 
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M rd 

Page nd 
C 1 mn 


uOo — 0 4— *’81 

"SI 

*G 1 

did 

0 3-lC‘— 3o&-80--3'’C 4-i&-3 C— 1 +1—1 3 

123 

701 

lift 

33S-oO— '>8—14 >—143 

143 

*C 1 

the 

^ 3_1G _3ofl— 30— 3 G— oO— ” 0— '*>1— *«+ 

44S-4 0 

4 0 

*0 I 

water 

u0>— IG — 338— oO— 1 

4 

*1 1 

gate 

u 3— 1C — 3o0 3o(>— 140— ^**01 

*’01 

*C 1 

of 

SO^IG —338—'* -310-14 >—1*1-3 1C8 4 18— 

103—330+1—331 

o31 

fi 1 

the 

« 3— 1C7— 3o<>— h 4 ;5— 331— 30— 031-30— 2 4— 
14j^ins-3i— 1 > 418—1 ,>—3 3+1—3 1 

} 4 

*C I 

fish 

50.>— IG"— 338— — 310— 14o— 1"1 403—1*1—3 8 

3-8 

*C I 

pond 

'nj— 1C _'k»0-'>3— 331— 103— 141— 1^1 C-49— ** 

■' 

*0 2 

off 

uOu-lC*— 338- ^IC— oO— %0 

Cl’ 

*f 1 

the 

^ a_lC — 3oC— '’0— 3'‘0— 193— 133 003—133—3 a+ 

1—3 0 

3 0 

*j 0 

hinges 

uO^l C"— 338-30— 308-1 03— 1 lo 

11^ 

*0 1 

and 

CO >— 1 07— 3o8— >> A— 33o 

33. 

*0 1 

turns 

o'’3— 1C*— 3oC— 30— 3 0-14^181— 3/— 1**— 0^4^—108 

*01 

alt 

0>_1C -.338-o0-'’^8-14^143 

143 

0 1 

the 

0-8-lC*— 3o0-''^'ni— o0-'‘8.|— >-1— ,M)— lo^4/ 
— lu+448— 103 

4U3 

*0 1 

water 

oO>-lC*-33S-l4> 103-0^-18* 

187 

*0 I 

out 

5 3-lCC-3o"— .0-u00-14^1Cl 418-101— 

28 +1- *<3 


*0 1 

from 

«‘’3-1C7-3mO-'’‘’-331-oO- «-1-I0»-0I 44b— 
0l—3o7+l— d-iS 

3>>8 

01 

the 

*>0^107— 338-o0-'’S$-'^-'’00— I4a-l‘*l 4 18- 
1 1-3 *+1-3 8 

3-8 

0 1 

pond 

4) 3— ICi— 3o0— V— krl— 11/— 3 0 

3 0 

*0 1 

frojte 

uO >—10 -338— —310-14 >— 1 « 1—3 /— 108 

ICS 

b 1 

all 

0 }_1C -3>C— 14>— «11 Its-”!!— **3 +1— ‘*38 

'’08 

*01 

the 

oOo— 10 —338—14^—3 1 

3 4 

*0 I 

fish 

, 3-lGi— 3o0-«0-30G-28l- '’48—'’ — 0+1 

2 7 

*1 2 

and 

u0i>— 1 C*— 338— 1 134/ —3 

3 

*0 2 

girdles 

r> 3— 10 — 3j0— « 0— o0(v- 81-*’ 

*» 

*4 3 

the 

oOo— 107— 338— 81— ul— 1834/— 30 

3C 

*4 - 

orchard 


There tna) of course be flaws disco\crcd m the workminship of the above 
but I think the candid man will concede that these significant words could not all 
have come together through the same root numbers b> accident The} will be 
found nowhere else in the same order In fact pond is not found in any other 
place in these two plays and but four other times in all the Shakespeare Pla}s 
and fro e occurs but this one time in both these pla>s and but three other limes in 
all the Shakespeare Plays while yV/ occurs but once in //rw^y /f' But licrc 
we have fsh po id and foe and tunn all coming together 1 1 tie sane paragraph 
and in the next paragraph a.altr and m the same column nearly all the words out 
of which the above sentence is constructed Theword/i« rrisrare it occurs but 
one other time m all the Plays and the word h tge but twice It would be little 
less than a miracle if these unusual words should all come together in one spot 
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Counting in 


356 

338 

327 

346 

21 

21 

21 

21 

335 

317 

306 

325 

the hyphenated 

word alone 


356 

338 

327 

346 

1 

1 

1 

1 

355 

337 

326 

345 


And It will be observed hereafter that these numbers are cun- 
ningly adjusted so as to use the same words in different sentences, 
the external play, as well as the internal story, being twisted to con- 
form thereto And hence peculiarities of expression may some- 
times be accounted for by the necessities of this Cipher story inter- 
locking with Itself 

I do not give the story in its regulai ordei, but in fragments, se- 
lecting first those examples which are simplest, and therefore more 
easily capable of demonstration Describing Shakspere’s revenge 
on Sir Thomas Lucy, the Cipher story furnishes us the following 
statements The 145 and 146 relate to the second subdivision of 
the second column of page 76, there being 145 words from the top 
of the subdivision inclusive and 146 words from the end word in- 
clusive of the first subdivision There are also three words in 
brackets in this subdivision, and these, when counted in, increase 
the 145 to 148, and the 146 to 149 The 254 and 193, used below, 
are, of course, the same 193 and 254 which produced the story of the 
flight of the actors, that is to say, they represent the two subdi- 
visions of column i of page 75 




Page md 



Word 

Column 


505—167=338—284—54 7/;=47 

47 

74 2 

He 

523—167=356—22 b & /;=334 145=189—8 b & h=^ 

181 

771 

goes 

505—167=338—146=192 

192 

76 1 

one 

523—167=356—50=306—145=161 

161 

771 

day 

505—167=338—145=193 

193 

761 

and 

523— 167=356— 22 ^ //=334 50=284 254—30 




448—30=418+1=419 

419 

76 1 

with 

505—167=338—145=193—3 ^=190 

190 

76 1 

ten 

523—167=356—22 b &, //=331 254—80—15 b &. //= 

65 

761 

of 

505—167=338—22 b & 7^=316-30=286 457—286= 




171+1=172 

172 

76 2 

his 

523—167=356—22 b & 7^=334 145=189 448—189= 




259+1=260 

260 

761 

followers 
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P K and 
Word C 1 m 


50o—167--3o8— 22=316— 30=286— j 

‘’81 

761 

did 

5og_i6 , =85G_30=3oo 448— 3‘>G=1'>^+1=1‘>3 

123 

76 1 

lift 

505— 107=333— o0=288— 145=143 
go3_i6i=356— 30=3 6-^0 — ,iD— 254=S'»+ 

143 

761 

the 

448=4 0 

470 

"■61 

water 

50o— 167=33&-o0— '»88— 284=^ 

4 

74 1 

gate 

505 __i 6 =3jG 3oG— 146=310— C 

50^167=338—*' =316— 14o=171— 3 ^16*^ 448— 

‘HA 

76 1 

of 

163=330+1=331 

503_167=3o6— 2-, b L 15=334—30=304—30=^74— 

o31 

16 1 

the 

l45=l‘'8-3 i=l‘'o 448— l‘'o=3''3+ 1=3*>4 

3 4 

70 1 

fish 

500-167=338-^ =316-145=171 498— 1 1— 3«8 

3’8 

"Ol 

pond 

u 3— 107=So6— 212=384— 193=141— 49— 1 

77 

70 2 

off 

uOo— 167=338— '’2=316— o0= 06 
^ 3—161=356— 30— 3‘’6— 193=183 w08— 133=375+ 

*’66 

70 1 

the 

l=3iG 

3 6 

7u3 

hinges 

GOo— 16 =338— 30— 308— 193=llu 


76 1 

and 

^Oo— 167=338— oi5—33o 

33o 

76 1 

turns 

«'’3— 167— 3o6-30=8 6-145=181—3 2—1 <7— 9 b tp i5— 168 

"Cl 

all 

jOj— IC i— 3 8— 50— '’88— 145— 143 

143 

76 1 

the 


6^3_167-8o(J-«-— S 34r- 50-‘’S4— .>4^0^1o44./ 


=15+448—403 

46o 

^61 

water 

C0o-167-338-14o 193-62-187 

6 3—166-857—50—300—145-101 448-lCl— 

187 

761 

out 

287+1—288 

167=356— -834— oO— 284— 19'»— 91 448- 

*>88 

76 1 

from 

Dl-8u7+l-8i8 

o05-167—338-«0-^88—2‘’-‘’06— 145-131 448- 

3o8 

761 

the 

121— 3‘’i+l-8‘’8 

3 8 

76 1 

pond 

523— 167 = 806 — 2 ^ 334 — 14 2=3*’0 

8'’0 

76 1 

froze 

^^167=338—*’ =310— 14o=l 1—32=168 

lOS 

’'01 

all 

o03_iG7=3o 6— 14o=211 448— 3ll=*»37+l= 33 

238 

'”61 

the 

505— 167=338— 142=3 4 

3‘’4 

70 1 

fish 

5 3— 167=3j 6— 50=306— .84—w o48_‘>‘’— ‘’“C+l 

337 

74 3 

and 

50a— 167=338— 112 &/— 3 , 

3'’? 

■“CS 

girdles 

5 3— 167=35G-o0=306— “’84=22 


74- 

the 

oOo— 16i=33&— *’84=u4— 18 2& 2=36 

36 

74 3 

orchard 


There may of course be flaws discovered m the workmanship of the above 
but I think the candid man will concede that these significant words could not all 
have come together through the same root numbers by accident They will be 
found nowhere else in the same order In fact pond is not found in any other 
place in these two plays and but four other times in all the Shakespeare Plays 
and fro e occurs but this one time in both these plays and but three other times in 
all the Shakespeare Plays while /ji occurs but once in /I'’ But here 

uehaveyj^ po <^and /n? ^ and //rmr all coming together n tl e same paragraph 
and in the next paragraph ^aUr and m the same column nearly all the words out 
of which the above sentence is constructed The word /i ^es is rare it occurs but 
one other time m all the Plays and the word ht ge but twice It would be little 
less than a miracle if these unusual words should all come together in one spot 
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just where they are needed, to tell the story of Shaksperc’s >outh And the story 
that IS here told, be it observed, while consistent with the traditions of Stratford 
that there had been a not (the same not alluded to in The Mary IVtvis of ]Vtndso>), 
in which the young men of the town took part with Shaksperc as their leader, 
against Sir Thomas Lucy, is, at the same time, not a statement of an} thing which 
had alread} come down to us 

And to show that this story is not forced, observe how markedl} the significant 
words grow out of the loot-numbcrs For instance, 505 less 167 is 33S, the 33Sth 
wordis jwirrii?, which, as we will see hereafter, refers to Shakspere’s father, but, 
if we count in the five hyphenated words, then the 338th word is the 333d 
word, tuj-72s — Udhs the water out of the pond But if we count in the fourteen 
bracketed w'ords, then the 338th word is the 324th word, fish And if we take 523 
and deduct 167, Ave have 356, which is itsing, or, counting in the 22 bracketed and 
hyphenated ivords contained in the 167 words, w'c have 334, a, Inch is zvsinrcctwu, 
referring, Avith using, to the not inaugurated by the bo}S of Stratford, and, if aac 
count in the 14 bracketed AAords in the column, aac Iiuac 320, fiozi 

But let us go a step further and find 356 in the first column of page 75, and the 
Avord is away, referring to the running aAA'ay of the young men, AAhilc 334 (356 less 
the 0.2,1 h Avords) is fought, and up the column it is spin , the latter part of Shak- 
spere’s name, and if Ave take 356 and modify it by deducting the modifier 30, aac 
have 326, and if aac take from this 193, the first subdivision of column i of page 75, 
the remainder is 133, the word bloody, and if aac take 505 — 167=338 and deduct 
from this the modifier 50, avc liaA'c 288, and if aac carry this down the first column 
of page 76, counting in the tAvelve bracketed Avords, aac find that the 2S8th AAord is 
the 276th Avord, fght So that avc see that not only do these roots, ca cn subjected 
to the simplest treatment, yield the story I have given in detail about the destruction 
of the fish-pond, but the same roots also tell the story of hoAv Shak-^ii/ fought a 
bloody fight But all this I shall give Avith more detail hereafter 

What I claim is, that the existence of the Cipher is not only proved bv the fact 
that certain root-numbers, applied to a particular column, yield a consistent nar- 
rative peculiar to that column, and which could not be found anywhere else, but 
that these same root-numbers applied to other contiguous columns, produce other 
parts of that same story, each part being consistent with the rest and forming 
together a continuous narrative 

For instance, these root-numbers, so applied, give us the following narrativ e of 
the battle between the young men of Stratford and Sir Thomas Lucy’s game- 
keepers 




Pvge md 



Word 

Column 


505— 167=338— 22=316— 30=286— li/. i /^=271 

271 

741 

They 

523—167=366—22 b &, /i=334. 50=284 

284 

75 1 

drew 

505—167=338—30=308—5 /i=303 

303 

76 1 

their 

523—167=356—22 h & /i=334 30=304 

304 

76 1 

weapons 

505—167=338—30=308—193=115 

115 

76 1 

and 

523—167=356—22 b & /i=334 

334 

76 1 

fought 

505—167=338—22 b & /^=316— 193=123 508—123= 




385-f l=386-fl /i=387 

387 

75 2 

a 

523—167=356—30=326 -326—193=133 

133 

75 2 

bloody 

505—167=338—50=288—12 ^=276 

276 

761 

fight 

505—167=338—22 b & //=316— 5 /i=311 

311 

761 

sfor 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95, 

95 

761 

an 
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Pag- d 
W rd C lumn 


50o— 8— 30«°o08— 2o 1 ltI 0O8— ii4“’4u4+l 

4j5 

751 

hour 

8— uO=-26S— 4/=*263 

263 

741 

not 

50a— 16i==3o8 

500—167=838— 30=308— 103=11 i j03— 11«= 

338 

751 

stopping 

o93+l=«94 

894 

'“5 3 

even 

505—167=338—30=308 498—308=190+1=191 
5‘’3— 167=356— ‘>3^4. //=334— 248=86— 50=36— 

191 

'•61 

to 

9^4 -5='’’* 

)- 

7o 1 

breathe 

The reader will note the constant recurrence of the numbers 3t0 

334 30S etc 

And here we have a statement which accords well with what 
tradition of Shakspere s hurried departure for London 

we know by 

oOa— l67=33S-o0=308 

o0a—167='»38— 50=293— oO (70 1)= 38 44i— 38 

08 

1 

He 

^‘>09^1^210+8^218 

«lb 

^al 

left 

^00—167=338— o0=-88—o0 (^6 l)=238 

-38 

"i/l 

his 

o2o— 16’’=oo6— ‘’2 b 4 /=334— 248— 86-1 /i=8o 

80 

7 1 

poor 

oOo— lO^—^SS— 193= 4&-14^4>5=I«1 

131 

7^1 

young 

u«3-lG7— 3o6— 23 h 4 /— 334— 248— 80 

oOo— 16<— 888— 310— 30=‘'86— 193— 93— 

66 

1 

jade 

10 

5‘’3— 167— 858— •’S 1 4 /5-334-‘>48-80-2-.il ("4 2)— 

8 

^4 1 

big 

M— 1 /=G3 

63 

1 

with 

50o— 16 3SS— 9^ 1 4, /— 316-30— 289— 19o— 9 

J3 

"dl 

child 


Observe that there is a difference of precisely ten words between and child 
—hit'isZz (htldit^'i and there are precisel> ten bracketed words m the column 
above the 83 and 93 The evidences of arithmetical adjustment are found everj 
where 

And here in the same connection I would call the attention of the critical 
reader to the marvelous evidences of the artificial character of the text shown m 
that word jade It is often used m the narrative in connection with the word oil — 
the old jade — to describe the Queen It would of course have provoked 
suspicion if the Plays had been dotted all over with the word queen and hence as 
Bacon had repeated cause to refer to her in his internal narrativ e he had to do so 
in some indirect way and one of his favorite expressions was the old jade 
Butitwould not have been safe to use even these words too often and therefore 
when they were employed the scenes and fragments of scenes had to be so 
adjusted that they would fit to them by the different counts of the Cipher so that 
they might be used over and over again m the progress of the story 

For instance 

(1 ) We have here seen that 523 less all the words in the second subdivision 
of 74 IS 334 If now we commence to count from the beginning of column 74 '» 
the 334th word is the 86th word in the next column jade ( ) But if we take 523 
again and deduct from it the same second subdivision exclusive of the words in 
brackets and the additional hyphenated words vve have 356 and if again we com 
mence to count from the top of column 74 but count in the words in brackets 
and carry the remainder over to the next column again the count lights on the 
same 86th word — jade (3) And if we again take the first count above 334 and 
modify It by deducting the modifier 30 we Imxc left 304 and if we begin to count 
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from the bottom of the second subdivision of 74 2, counting up and forward, the 
304th word IS the same 86th word — jadt (4 ) And if we take 505 and commence 
to count from the end of the first subdivision of the same 74 2, and count down- 
ward, we have left 307, if we carry this to the middle of the next column, 75 i, and 
count upwards from the beginning of the second subdivision, we have 114 left and 
this carried up from the end of the first subdivision, 75 counting in the bracketed 
words and additional hyphenated words, again brings us to the same word, jade 
(5 ) And if we go back to the second example above (523 — 167=356)1 again 

begin at the top of 74 2, and count down, ue have left 108, and this carried up the 
next column from the bottom of the first subdivision, not counting in the bracketed 
and hyphenated words, again brings us to the 86th word,yr?«'if (6 ) And if we take 
505 and count from the top of the third subdivision of 74 2 upward, we have 286 
left, and this, less 193, is 93, and this, carried down column i of page 75, count- 
ing in the words in brackets, falls again on the same 86th word, jadt (7 ) And 
if we take 505 and deduct 167, we have left 338, modify this by deducting the modi- 
fier 50, and we have 288 left, carry this up through the first subdivision of column 
I of page 75, and we have 95 left, descend again down column i of page 75, but 
counting in this time the additional hyphenated as well as the bracketed words, and 
again we come to the 86th word, jade There are other counts which produce the 
same result, but they are with root-numbers with which the reader is not so familiar 
as with the above 

Here, then, are seven times where the same word, jade, is reached by seven 
different countings, used in seven different parts of the same Cipher narrative 
One can conceive from this the careful adjustments to each other of pages, scenes, 
fragments of scenes, words, brackets and hyphens which were necessary to perfect 
this delicate piece of skeleton work, before Bacon set pen to paper to manipulate 
the external padding into a coherent play And one can perceive, also, the extent 
of a Cipher narrative in which the Queen is so often referred to The truth is, I 
give but fragments of the story 

If the reader thinks that this is also accident, let him take some other numbers 
and see if he can make this word match with them It is doubtful if he can find 
a single number (not a Cipher number) which can be made to agree, from the 
starting-point of any of these pages or subdivisions, with this word,yrtrtV, so as to 
cohere precisely I have tried it with many numbers without success And it 
must be remembered that the seven numbers here used, and which do match with 
jade, hold an infinitesimally small proportion to all the combinations of figures 
which are possible even m groups of three each It would be an Ossa of marvels 
piled on a Pelion of miracles if these seven figures should, by aecident, be so pre- 
cisely adjusted to the size of the pages, scenes and fragments of scenes, and to the 
exact number of bracketed and hyphenated words therein, as to produce, by all 
these different countings, the same word jade 1 

And when we turn to the word old, which accompanies the word jade when 
applied to the Queen, we find the same significant adjustments, but not so numer- 
ous, for we have seen the word jade once applied to Shakspere’s wife, and it is also 
applied m the Cipher story to a horse 

(i ) If, for instance, we take 505 and deduct 254, the second subdivision of 75 i, 
we have left 251, a root-number which we shall find to be extensively used, we turn 
to 74 ^ud the 251st word is old (2 ) If we take 505 and deduct 167, we have 
338, if we count in the 22 bracket and hyphenated words, this becomes 316, this, 
modified by deducting 50, becomes 266, and if we carry this down the first column 
of page 74, counting in the bracketed and h^ phenated words, the 266th word is 
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the 51st word the same word old (3 ) If again we take 5 sand deduct 18 
(from 30 upward 74 ) we ha\e 305 left deduct the modifier 50 and we have 55 
kft this earned down 74 1 counting m the hyphenated words brings us again to 
oil (4) If we take 5 sand deduct 167 we have 35f and less the ^ d. /; words 
334 and less the modifier 30 it becomes 304 if we count dow n the 74 column 
counting m the bracketed words we have a remainder of 34 which carried up the 
next column forward brings us again to the same word oil (g ) If we take 503 
anddeduct 19S (50 74 downward) we have 307 or less the bracket words 
35 carry this again through 74 2 and we have a remainder of 37 which carried 
up the next column forward 741 counting in the hyphenated words again brings 
us to the same word oil 

Let me put these remarkable results in regular order 


50j— ‘’ o4— ‘‘ol 

•>>1 

741 

old 

167— 3 8— ‘’3A&/1— 316— oO— ‘’CG— lu/ t/v— 

‘’jI 

"41 

old 

j .>-«18— 3 O 0 - 0 O— oj— 4/— •’>1 

167—356-'’ i&/- 334— oO— 64— 248— aC— 

1 

741 

old 

2 '’ ^4 ‘’34— 34— ‘’oO+l— •’^1 

j0o— 19S=- Oi— -i&/— ‘’80-248-3. 234-3"— 

*> 1 

"4 1 

old 

0474.i«248+3/.— 251 

‘»al 

"4 1 

old 

'’3-lC7-3o6-23i&/— 3 4— ‘>48-86 

86 

"ul 

jade 

r, 8—10 -350-^48-108-'' / (74 2)— SC 


"ol 

jade 

u 8—10. - 806 — 23i«./— 34— •'0-304— ‘>18— 86 
«0 j- 108-=807— 193-lU 1^13— 114— ’*9+1— 80 

86 

ol 

jade 

/— 80 

86 

751 

jade 

5‘»3— IC — So6-‘’48— 108 193— I08-8>+I-86 

80 

7u I 

jade 

86-193—93-7^—80 

86 

751 

jade 

oOo— 167-8 8 - 0 O— 288— l9o-9o-9/c /— 86 

80 

"5 1 

jade 


And that these results are not accidental the reader can satisfy hims It by ob 
serving that every one of these olds and jades comes out of 505 and 5 3 not one is 
derived from the other root numbers 516 and 513 This shows that it is m the 
part of the story told by 505 and 5 3 the Queen is referred to as the old jade 
And see how completely some of these accord the same root number producing 
both words 

G‘’3— lG7=3oO — b i. /=334— 30=30 1— 248=«G— 

‘^-i=34 ^84-34=2o0+l= ol "'41 old 

5‘’3— lC.=35e— ‘’3^&;=»334— 30— y04— 318-=8C BC ■* 1 jade 


50o— 198= 0 — ‘’2i&;=»28j— ‘’48— 8 •’84—3 = 

247+1-^8+3/— 2ul 

5O0— 19S—307— *’2 6 i. /— •’8 >-198— 8“— 1— 8C 



CHAPTER VIT 


THE PURPOSES OF THE PLA 


Now I sec 

The bottom of v our purpose 

A//'s Well that Ends U cll, ui, 7 


C ecil tells the Queen that, having heaid that the Essex party 
were representing the deposition and murder of Richard II 
on the stage, and cheering uproariously at every “hit,” even as the 
liberty-loving German students m a later age applauded every preg- 
nant sentence in Schiller’s play of The Rohhcis, he sent a friend 
to ascertain the facts, who returned with the statement that the 
reports were all true And we have the following sentence, descrip- 
tive of the scene on the death of the King, who was murdered at 
Pomfret by Sir Pierce of Exton, as represented in the last act of 
the play of Richai d II 

523 336 356 336 

167 21 b (167) 1 7t (167) 22 h & h (167) 


33G 333 335 

356—22 h & 7^=331 193=141—15 b &, 7^=126 

334 

Word 

126 

Page and 
Column 

75 2 

But 

356— 50=306— 284— 22+193==215— 2 7/=213 

213 

73 1 

when 

356—22 b s. 7z=334 248=86—1 7^=83 

85 

75 1 

poor 

336—234—102—15 b &, 7=87 448—87=361+1= 

362 

701 

King 

356 — ^22 h & 7[=334 248=86 448 — 86=362+1= 

363 

761 

Richard 

356—22 b & 7=334 248=86 284 86=198+1= 

199+6 7=205 

205 

741 

fell 

330—30=326—193=133—15 b & 7 =118 498—118= 
380+1=381 

381 

761 

a 

836-22 b &, 7=334 50=284 17 h & 7=267 

267 

701 

corpse 

336—30=326—50=276 447—276=171 +1=172+ 
15 b &, 7=187 

187 

75 1 

at 

350-30=326-193=133 498—133=365+1=366 

306 

76 1 

Pomfret, 

350—1 7=355—248=107—22 b (74 2)=85 284 85= 
199+1=200+6 7=206 

206 

74 1 

under 

356—22 b & 7=334 193=141—15 b i, 7=126 

126 

741 

uncounted 

356—22 b & 7=334 248=86—3 i=83 

83 

761 

blows, 


702 
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3oG— ‘’v b \ /i=334—a0=284— 5148=36— 32 b (74 3)= 
14 «84— 14=370+l-=-71 

W d 

371 

Page and 
Colum 

711 

they 

806—1 /=333— 348=10 —2- b (74 2)=85— 10 i=7o 

7 j 

7ol 

make 

3o0 — ^33&/^="34— 19 =141 498—141=357+1= 

3o8 

■'01 

the 

3u6— ‘’2 h i yj=334— 19 =141—15 bt. /i=12G 

1-6 

761 

most 

356—31 ^=33^248=8'’— 11 b K 7=76 

^6 

'*41 

fearful 

350—1 /=3.jo— 348=107— ^=8o *>84—8^199 
+1= 00 

•’00 

74 1 

noise 

3o6— U8=108 

108 

-G 1 

again 

3u0— o0=3 6— 50=276— lu Cl 

361 

74 1 

and 

3o6— 22 b &, 4=334—848=80 19u— 86=107+1= 

108 

'■jl 

again 

330—2 — S’O— 281— 42 W3_4^1ul+1— 152+1 //— 1 

1 

It 

3j(y_oi i=3S5_o84=j4_48 ^ & /=o3+o0-83— 

7 7= 70 

lO 

74 2 

broke 

3oC— 21 4=33o— 234=51— 18 b & 4—33 

33 

74 2 

forth 

3oG— 22 b 7=334—218=80 498-80=412+1— 

413 

701 

It 

3 )0— <j0=o00 

300 

761 

seemed 

0 iO— *’3 f & 4-^34— 103=141— lo b a /=-1*>6 44*^- 
1«iG=3 '’+ 1=,>‘’ 

’5 

'*( 1 

as 

3jC ’bss 7— 3'»4— 103— 141 o08— 141— 36 +1 

C5— 1 8+1—139 

l‘>9 

"vl 

If 

o><>_®0=3 6— 50=-.6-'’48— 8—22 4=6 ‘’84— 
6=3 8+1—3 9 

2 9 

^4 1 

they 

3j 0— oO— 800— 18 4-‘’93 

‘’93 


would 

8j(J_80—3‘’6-o 0— 270-253— 2^1.^ 7 t 7=8 44*5- 
8=440+1—441 

441 

^0 1 

never 

SoO— 80— S-’O— 60-3iC 284— 2<6— 8+1— 9 

9 

■*11 

stop 


The reader w ill note that ts ery word here is the 056th word and the figures at 
the beginning of the chapter show how that number is obtained He mil further 
obser\e the constant recurrence of the same terminal numbers 86 ij3 loS 141 
76 and their modificauons It would require some art in any other writing to pick 
out the words of such a coherent sentence without any arithmetical limitations what 
ever simply taking a word here and there where you find it but when you obtain 
every word of such a sentence as the above m arithmetical order each one bei g 
the 356th from certain points of departure it surely cannot be accident 

But Cecil goes on still further to give his views of the purposes of the play of 
Pxcl ard II And here we still have the same original root number and we find the 
same terminal numbers constantly recurring to wit loS 141 133 etc and again 
they work out a coherent narrative which holds due relation to the whole Cipher 
story 


300— *’48=108 193— 108— 8o+l=86+o4=89 

89 

^ol 

The 

3o6— 30=3'’6— 19 —134 

134 

-4 1 

play 

3u0— iA/—3o4— 60—84— 13^=2 « 

3 2 

'*0 1 

shows 

3j0— 248=108— 7 7=101 

8j6—‘’27&/=‘'34— 193=141— 1 ^aZ—I^G ‘’84— 

101 

'*^1 

the 

l‘’G=lo8+l=169 

169i 

741 

victory 

3iC— 17/=''jo— SMS—IO"* 284— 10 =1'^+1=17S 

3 jO— l/^=3o.^‘’48=107 84— 107=1'^+1=1 18+ 

1 8 

741 

of 

C;i=184 

1*^4 

"41 

rebels 


I 
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Word 

Pnpc and 
Column 


356-1 /;=3o5-50=305-193=112— 15 //==<)7— 




5Zi&//==92 

92 

70 1 

o’er 

356—50=306—193=113—15 b & //=98— 3 /y=95 

95 

76 1 

an 

356—30=336—193=133—15 h &, //=118— 50=68 2B4 




—68=216+1=217-1-6 //=223 

223 

74 1 

anointed 

356—248=108—11 h //=97 

97 

71 1 

tyrant. 

356— 33/1 &, //=334 254=80— 15/^61 //=05 498—65 




—433+1=434 

434 

71 1 

and 

350—248=108 

108 

71 1 

by 

356—50=306 448—306=142+1=143+10 bt.. //— 

153 

76 1 

this 

356— 248=108— 2 /; (74 3)=100 

106 

74 1 

pipe 

350-23 b &, //=334 354—80—15 h //=05 

65 

75 2 

he 

356—32 b & //=334 254—80 

80 

75 2 

hath 

356—1 //=355— 248=107 

107 

71 1 

blown 

356—248=108 284 108=170+1=177+6 //=188 

183 

74 1 

the 

350—248=108 284 108=170+1=177 

177 

71 1 

flame 

350—1 //=355— 248=107 284—107=177+1=178, 

178 

74 1 

of 

356—1 71=355—248=107— 2 h (74 2)=lfl5 284— 




105=179+1=180 

180 

71 1 

rebellion 

356— 23i^&//=334 30=301 49=255— 7 /> s. //=2 18 

21k 

76 1 

almost 

356—1 //=355— 30=325— 284=11— 77/ (74 1)=34 

31 

71 2 

into 

350— 22 7; &, 7i=331 50=284 2k— 28i=0-‘-1=1 

1 

71 1 

open 

356-248=108-10 7/=98 

98 

74 1 

war 


It ma) be asked why the root-number (523 — 167=”) 356 is here continuous, 
while in some of our former examples it alternated uith (505 — 167™) 33S, but it 
would appear, from my researches, that it is onlj at the beginninit that this alterna- 
tion exists, and that, as the Cipher progresses, it diverges, and follows out one of 
the root-numbers after another to its ramifications thus 338 will be found, after a 
time, to produce a story different from, but connected with, that told bv 35G The 
process might be compared to a nimble squirrel on two branches of a tree, grow- 
ing out of the same portion of the trunk For a time it leaps from branch to 
branch, then, as they widen out, it follows the ramifications of one branch to the 
end 

The reader will also note that all the story we have thus far given is derived 
from three pages, 74, 75 and 7G, and most of it is from pages 74 and 75, and it will 
be found, as we proceed, that we have not exhausted one-tenth of the possibilities 
of these pages It would be marvelous if we had been able to make such con- 
nected grammatical and historical sentences out of a dozen pages, it is still more 
marvelous that they have been found in two or three We hav e on these three 
pages not only the names of Mailo 7 .<e, and Aicha and Cml and S/taRsi-spin, Ilav- 
waid and the old jade, but the name of Hiitg RtcIiaido.n^ Pom fid and R'titg Join:, 
and, as we will see, the Conientton of Yotk and Lancasle/, and a number of other 
typical words, which, if there is no Cipher, could only have coincided here b> a species 
of miracle I am aware that the hypercritical will say, as has been intimated already, 
that the foregoing results are due to my “ ingenuity, ” but ingenuity cannot create 
the very significant words which are shown to exist m the text, on these pages 74, 
75 and 76, together with Bacon, Baco 7 js, St Albans, Giays Em, etc , which ap- 
pear near at hand Those words were there two hundred years before I w as born 

We have seen that 356, modified by carrying it through column 74 2, produced 
the statement that Bacon had used the play of Richaid II as a pipe wherewith to 


1 
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blow the flame of rebellion almost into open war Sow let us take the \crj next 
portion of the text which follows column 74 to-wit the first subdivision of /S i 
and we have results running In the same direction of thought viz that Bacon 
had also been trying to poison the mind of the multitude with irreligious views 
Surely such connected thoughts could not by accident run out of the sane root 
numbers counting In the one Instance from the top of one column and In the 
other instance from the top or middle of the next column 

And It will also be observed that the statements here made agree prcctsel> with 
what I have shown m the first part of this book as to Bacon a early religious 
views and the treasonable purposes of some of the pla)S and also with the facts 
revealed on the trial of Essex as to the conspirators hiring the actors to enact this 
very play of Eiehard It so that they might gloat their eyes with the sight of a 
tragedy on the mvmlc stage which they hoped to bring Into effect very soon upon 
the stage of the world It follows that partisans and conspirators assembled for 
such a purpose would act very much as the Cipher story describes 


3j(>_21 2 IS- 0 I— 10^+1-103+ 

V,ot4 

Ps eanU 

C t an 

2^*/— -00 

*'00 

'•I 3 

These 

^--33^103-1 r 2Sf—14-— 142+1— 143 

143 

1 

well Icnovrn 

3oG~C0-3''C-231— 13— 7 h ( 4 l>--37 

•'T 

'•4 3 

plays 

{kjO-10v-lG3-.l5 b t M IS G0S-14<5-3C0+1-. 
3m&- 30-C‘’0-103-133-.154& ;-118 603-llB— 

wCl 

"•CS 

have 

300+1-301+3 ^vOl 

8oG-103-1C3-1^ b t> /-149 C03-14S-3C0+1— 

391 

0 2 

even 

QGl+4 b 6 

8C.> 

•03 

made 

80 O-V.O- 30 O-I 4 O ffl —ICO 

ICO 

— 1 

the 

CoC-30-3 C-v/O (70 !>-*' 0-ll^l31-3A*^— 
Svi&-l^("l'’)-JkK>-«(>-o0v>-l40--I59 493-lCO- 

1 0 

7C1 

most 

S 9+1— fllO 

8^0_-S0-o C-14^-131 fT'-lSl— 410+1-447+ 

310 

7CI 

holy 

lU&MCl (4C1) 

"7 1 

matters 

ooC-uO— 3 C-11^131— 3^— r3 

I*>3 

Cl 

of 

8o&-10.^1C3 493-l(w— 33 m+1— 3 0 

330 

"Cl 

religion 

Sod— 1 A— 3o»>— vj0“3 0 — 193«»132~— 1«* i fc^»»H7 

in 


which 

3j(>—«0—3‘’0—146—18(>-3^(14C>-l""—9^ft/l— 

ICS 

01 

all 

So&-u0--300-11G— 100-3^(140)— 1 7 

SoC— «0— 3 0—140—180—3 b (140)— 177 418—1’^— 

167 

"71 

good 

2,1+1— '» +2t-«74 

. 4 

701 

men 

8^0—30—3 0-103— 118+10*' C8t>- 

*>80 

"81 

hold 

850-30—3 C 

8 0 

"0 1 

m 

80 O— oO— 300— 14«>— ICl 49S—1C1— 337+1— 338 

838 

"01 

sincere 

SoO— oO— vOC 493— uOG— 10 +1—193+10 b & 

203 

"01 

respect 

80 O— oO— 3 0—193—163 4u0+183— oOO 

590 

70 3 

subjects 

8^0-80—3 0-103—183 

8aO— 0— 3‘’0— 50— - 0-103—83—15 b & 

133 

"0 3 

for 

CO (70 1)— 18-1 /-17 

17 

"0 2 

laughter 

8,0-103-103 418-lC3-‘'8^+l— 80 

3o0— 30— 3'’0— 193— 133— 15— 118— 50 701) — 

'’80 

"01 

their 

08 503-08—440+1+1 /,— 41 

413 

70 3 

aim 

350-103—103 

1C3 

75 3 

being 
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356-30=336-50 (76 1)=376-145=131^ 448- 
131=317+1=318 

Word 

318 

Page and 
Column 

76 1 

it 

356—193=163 508—163=345+3 ^=347 

348 

75 2 

IS 

356— 19 7^=337 

337 

7 61 

supposed, 

356—353=103 

103 

76 1 

to 

356— 33 <5 & 7^=334 193=141 

141 

741 

thus 

356—193=163 508—163—345+1=346 

346 

75 2 

poison 

356—193=163 384 163=131+1=132 

123 

741 

the 

356—193=163—15 b & 7/=148 498—148=350+1= 

351 

701 

mind 

356—193=163—50 (74 2)=113 

113 

741 

of 

356— 33 ^ & 7i=334 193=141 498—141=357+1= 

338 

73 3 

the 

356—193=163 284 168=121+1=122+7 7=129 

129 

741 

still 

356—23 b & 7=334 193=141—11 b &. 7=130 

130 

741 

discordant, 

356—31 7=335—193=142—11 7 & 7=131 

131 

741 

wavering 

356—21 7=335—193=143—10 7 133 

132 

741 

multitude 


The reader will here observe that every word of the above sentence is the 356th 
word from certain well-defined starting-points, just as every word of the last sen- 
tence was also derived, in the same way, from 356 He will also observe that 356 
— 248=108, and, as 108 produced so many of the words touching the blowing of 
the flame of rebellion into open war, so here 356 — 193=163 and 356 — 193=163 — 
I5 5&/:=I48 produce the significant words being, poison, mind, lehgion, etc And 
what IS the difference between these numbers loS and 163? Simply this, — that 
108 IS 356 less the second column of page 74, and 163 is 356 less the next subdi- 
vision of the text — the first subdivision of column i of page 75, so that the ends 
of these two fragments, which produce these tw'o coherent parts of the same state- 
ment, as to the purposes of the Plays, touch each other 

And It will be remembered, as I have shown heretofore, that Mcasme for Meas- 
ure contained many irreligious utterances, and that the character of Sir John Old- 
castle was regarded, by the court, as a reflection on Protestantism, and the author 
of the play was compelled to change the name of the character to Sir John Falstaff 
But the significant utterances growing out of the same root-number (356), and 
the same parts of the same columns, do not end here The purposes of the Plays 
are still further discussed by Cecil, and he makes an assertion as to the intents of 
the conspirators which is amply confirmed by the subseq^uent insurrection which 
cost Essex his head 


356—50=306—146=160—3 b (146)=157 448—157= 

291-^1=293 

356—353=103 284 103=181 -t-l=183-f6 >^=188 

356—248=108 448— 108=340-}- 1=341 

356— 23 ^ & /i=334 50=284 193=91 498—91= 

407-1-1—408 

856—30=326—254—72—10 ^=62 
356—253=103—1 //=103 
356—253=103 498—103=395+1=396 
356—146=310 284 210=74+1=75 

356—30=326—193=133—15=118 498— 118=380-r 
1=381 
356 

356-50=306—146=160 498—160=338+1=339 


392 

76 

1 

They 

188 

74 

1 

mean 

341 

76 

1 

in 

408 

76 

1 

this 

62 

74 

1 

covert 

102 

73 

1 

way 

396 

76 

1 

to 

75 

74 

1 

make 

381 

76 

1 

a 

356 

76 

1 

rising 

339 

76 

1 

and 
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P Fcand 
^ord Column 


8oG-23i&-5-3ai--‘’u4-b(>-o0{.Cl)-S0 COS— 


80-4.8+1—479+1 180 

3o(>-‘’3 b & 3tU— 0-"ai— 103-91 493-91— 

4«0 

7.2 

flood 

40 +1—403 

108 

01 

this 

3j(J_%3*.103— lo b L 113-S8— SCO+1— 

b t . ; -33-4— u3-81— IG b & /—CO 148— 

uCl 

^01 

fair 

CG— 48‘’+l— 4*53 

463 

'*01 

land 

306 — 10^ 448—10 -3-10+1— 3-17 

85&-21 33o— ^0-‘'*5.j— 14u— 140 493—140— 

3r 

'•01 

with 

808 — 9=3o9 

uoO 

"01 

blood 

The text will show the reader that the word nstn 
that day for insurrection 

teas the usual expression in 

But Cecil thinks the writer of the Plajs intends not onl> to make rebels but 

infidels of those who witness the representation of them on the stage 
this significant utterance 

8ofJ-vO-3‘’G-193-lS3-lo 7— 118 603-118— 

and we have 

390+1— 39l+4fcfc /—39a 

89o 

'* 2 

so 

3o&-o0 (.0 1>-^0C-14G-1C0 

ICO 

'*01 

that 

CoO— 23 b & 7— 384— 2o-l— 80— CO ( C 1>— 30— 1 >4— *'9 

.0 

'•0 2 

not 

80 O— 384— '’.ri— SO-oOCG D— 30 

80 

.•(JO 

only 

8uG— CO— 300-140— IGQ 443-XG0-*>83+l— '‘®9 


•Cl 

thttr 

8u6-103-lC3 448— lC3-'’«o+l-‘^C+l/— t> 

'‘S? 

701 

bodies 

800 -“ /fi 7-381- 3-81 

81 

•) 2 

but 

850-103— 1C3 41&-lC3-'’Sv»+l-'*SC 

3o0-C0-800-140-lC0 418-lC0-‘^+l-2«9 


•bl 

their 

+X7-‘’90 

'>90 

•Cl 

souls 

80 O- o3— 103— 1 «/a 7— 83-2 /-eC 

hi 

701 

might 

3j 0-30— 3‘’0-oO (.0 l>-2“0-14 1-131 

131 

771 

be 

3o0-30— 3‘’0 G03-S 0— .7-1-2 8-87— '’SO 

SO 

70 3 

damned 


Obsene here ho« the root numbers bring out the words 35O earned fonvard 
through the second subdn ision of 76 (i-fO) and brought back, and earned up the 
column 76 I yields i/eir and counting m the one hj phenated word foit/s while 
the same 356 earned through the first subdiMSion of 75 •* (193) and taken up the 
same column 7G i produces //nr and counting In that same one hyphenated 
word produces b 1 cs 

And then we have this further sentence showing that Essex was supposed to 
be represented on the stage in the popular character of Harry Monmouth Prince 


of Males in the Plays of 7j/and d Ilenty II 

510— 107— '>10— 3^7— 30— 9 -14.— 
153—3 b (145)=149 234— 140— 13.+ 1—1.0 

ISO 

•41 

It 

616— 167— 849-!- 27 & 7— u _ jo«,97_14^*. 
lo,/— 3 b (145)— 149— 1 7 —148 

148 

74 3 

IS 

510-107—319—0 74.7— 3 7— . 0—^1 »— 145 ( 0 2) 
—133-3 b (145>-109-11 b i. 7—118 

118 

741 

plain 

.10— 167— 319— o‘>i4,/j=327— 248— 79 — — i 

50 

7ol 

that 

610-107—349-03 b * 7.— 337— 284— 43 '>18-43 
— 05+1— oQO 

00 

74 3 

my 
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516—107=349—22 h & /;=327— 284—43— 7 h (284)=3G. 

516—167=349—22 h /^=327— 284=43 

516— 167=349— 22^ &, /;=327— 284=43— 7 h (284)= 

36 237—36=201+1=202 

516— 167=349— 22 ^&,//=327— 219 (74 2)=108— 21 b 
(219)=87 284 87=197+1=198 

516—167=349—22 b & 7^=327—193=134 
516—167=349—22 b &, 7^=327-193=134 15 & 7^= 
119 248—119=129+1=130—157=145 

516— 167=349— 227 &, 7=327— 219 (74 2(=108— 

21 7 (219)=87 284 87=197+ 1=198 + 0 7= 

516— 167=349— 22 7 7=327— 50=277— 145 (76 2) 
=132—3 7=129 248—129=119+1=120 

516—167=349—22 7 &, 7=327—284=43 
516—167=349—22 7 &, 7=327—284=43 237—43= 

194+1=195 

516—167=349—22 7 7=327—193=134—15 7 7= 
119 248—119=129+1=130 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—30=297—145 (76 2) 
=152—28=124 588— 124=464+l'-465 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327-193=134 248—13 1 

=114+1=115 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—193=184 15 7 &, 7= 
119 248—119=129+1=130+16 75.7=140 

516— 167=349— 227 & 7=327— 30=297— 145 (76 2)= 


Word 

80 

Pnpc ind 
Column 

78 2 

Lord 

43 

731 

the 

202 

78 2 

Earl 

198 

74 1 

IS 

134 

74 2 

young 

145 

74 2 

Harry 

201 

741 

Monmouth, 

120 

74 2 

Prince 

43 

78 2 

of 

195 

73 2 

Wales, 

130 

712 

the 

405 

170 0 

Duke 

115 

74 2 

of 

140 

74 2 

Monmouth’s 

152 

74 2 

son. 


It will be observed here that every word grows out of the same root-number, 
327 (516 — i67=34g — 22 7 &, 7=327) Here is ccrtainlj a most astonishing array of 
words to occur accidentally 

The reader may say to himself, that such curious words as arc found in these 
three pages of this play occur in all writings, but this is not the fact For the pur- 
pose of testing the question I turned to Lord Bj ron’s great drama, Manfnd It is 
the work of a lofty genius, as the Plays are, it contains much exquisite poctrj', as 
do the Plays, it is made up altogether of conversations between the characters, 
as are the Plays Yet I failed to find in it all a single shale — spur — jade — enr- 
tain — play — stage — scene — act — cojitentzon, or any other of the significant words 
out of which such a narrative as the above could be constructed 



CHAPTrR Mil 


TV/r rriTsini ii t/:D 

Til utI ttt lie TCT 
1 w 11 beat t cr in fcan-too ne««. 

Tfr ni*-/r «» / / 

I N ihc following examples I think the cnticil render will sec con 
clusi\c CMdcncc of the cxtsicnccof n Cipher The root num 
bers go out from the beginning and end of lint middle subdiMsion 
of 74 which we ha\calrcnd) seen producing the storj of ^Inrlowc 
and of Sliakspcrcs jouth that is to sn> ifwcj^o down from the 
top of tint subdnision we luxe t^S words to the bottom of tlie 
column if we go up from the bottom of that subdivision or slricll) 
speaking from the top of the third subdivision wclnvc 19 words 
and all this stor> which follows grows out of 5 ^ nnd 50^ modified 
b) deducting 198 or 19 and moving forward to llic next column 
and backward or forward from the end of the scene 

And when we come to observe how ever) \ ord tint goes out of 
these roots is utilized in the Cipher slor> nnd also to note how the 
same numbers produce so man) significant word*: it seems to me 
that all incredulity must disappear Take for instance the root 
number 505 — 19= 86 — 193=93 the number 93 gives us (,$ 
down)j////rn {,0 i up) rising (75 1 down) J/ir/iw" {,$ up)j if fs 
(75 * up) (75 X down) //us the bracket words /ade (75 i up 
from 193) //us the ^ words Jla tlic first part of the name of 
Hayward (75 i down from 193) C«r/7i/7 the name of the play house 
the bracl ct words nebe^otif describing Haywards appear 
ance In the same way the root number 505 — 198=307 produces 
(up 75 ) rrw/r/i and (up 75 :) r/n/ while 86 — 50= ^6 from the end 
of the scene forward and bad w ard j icld us and down 75 

It produces /r/rz/if alluding to Hayward In fact if the reader will 
carefully study the examples that follow he must conclude that not 
only is there a Cipher here but that the rule is as stated with the 
709 
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exception perhaps of the position of some of the minor woicis, which 
may be displaced In fact, the woids that flow out of these 
root-numbers tell the stoiy I have given, and could scarcely be 
made to tell anything else 

Hayward has evidently been imprisoned foi some time when 
brought before the Queen, he attempts to defend his dedication of 
the Life of Hcmy IV to Essex by praising the latter This in- 
furiates the Queen, and the scene follows which is described 


Word 

523—319=301 23(5=282 281 282=2-*- 1=3-}-7 //= 10 

Pntrt and 
Column 

741 

The 

505—319=280—193=93 

93 

75 2 

sullen 

523—319=301 33 ^ /;=282— 218=34 2&1— 3 1= 

250—1=251 

251 

71 1 

old 

505—219=286—193=93—7 ^=80 

80 

751 

jade 

505—219=280—31 &=2G5— 193=72— 15 b K 7/=57 

57 

75 3 

doth 

633-219=301 254=50—15 b &, //=35 248—35= 

2134-1=214-1-3 (5&,;/=21G 

210 

74 2 

listen 

623—219=301 50=251 193=01 503-01=1174- 

1—1184-1 /*-ll9 

419 

75 2 

with 

605—198=307—193=114 193—114=794-1=80 

80 

751 

the 

623—219=301 50=351 193=01— 15 (5 /;=4G 
4-193=239 

239 

75 1 

ugliest 

623—319=301 50=251 193=01— 15 //& /;=4G 

608 16—1034-1=403 

403 

75 2 

frown 

533—319=301 50=251 193— 01— 15 ^ & /;=4G 

508 16—1624-1=4034-1 /;=404 

40-4 

75 2 

upon 

505—219=280—21 ^205— 193=72— 15 7- & //=57 

57 

70 2 

her 

623—319=301 50=251 193=01—15 7-&.//=4G4- 
193=239— 5 is, A=234 

234 

751 

hateful 

523—319=301 50=251 193=01 508—01=4474-1- 

-148 

75 2 

brows, 

505—319=280—193=93—15 b & /;=78 508—78= 

4304-1—1314-1 /*==433 

432 

75 2 

too 

505— 319=286— 193=93— 50 (76 1)— 13 608 13= 

4654-1—460 

400 

n't 0 

enraged 

505—198=307—193=114 

114 

75 3 

to 

605-219=280—193=93 498—93=4054-1=400 

400 

701 

speak, 

505-198=307—193=114 15 7^=99 281 99= 

1854-1=186 

189 

741 

but, 

505-319=280—193=93 448—93=355—1=350 

350 

761 

rising 

523—319=301 50=254 10^=244 

244 

761 

up 

505—319=286—193=93—15 b & /;=78 498—78= 

4204-1=421 

421 

761 

and 

505-219=280—193=93 

93 

75 1 

starting 

523—198=825—3 b (74 3)=323— 248=75— 1 //=74 

74 

75 1 

forwards, 

505—319=286—50=236—50=186—20 ^=166 

166 

75 2 

took 

505-319=280—193=93 193—93=1004-1=101-1- 

6 ^ & 7i=107 

107 

751 

Ha 1 

523—198=325—193=132 448-132=3104-1=317 

317 

761 

word y 
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Page and 
W ord C lumn 


50^«19=‘'S&-oO-*‘’ 3G— 193>=4o CC»-43 =h»60+1««o 61 
uOo— 219*-286— 193-=93— 16 h & A=78 448—78= 

76 2 

by 

3*0+1=371 

371 

761 

his 

50o— ‘'19=‘’83-o0=23(>-14G=90— 3 b a46)=87 
500—219=286—193=93—15 b & A=78 498-j8= 

87 

771 

throat 

4/,0+l=4 1 

50'>-219=‘^6— 30=‘’56 448-‘‘o6=192+l=193+ 

421 

761 

and 

8 J =‘’01 

201 

761 

choked 

5oV-193=3‘’>-254=71+4o8=o''9-3i=o C 

5‘'6 

76 2 

him 

533-198=3‘’o— 19 =13^15 A*=117— 7 ^=110 110 

605-219=286—21 i=‘’ 6 o— 49 (76 IW^IG 508—216= 

7ul 

He 

292+1=29 +6i=‘^99 

^99 

75 2 

took 

6‘'3— 219= 04—218 (74 2)=86 «8t— 86=108+1= 
50o— 219=‘’86— 21 ^=„Co-49 (.6 1)=216 603— 

199 

741 

to 

216=292+1=‘593 

o''3— 198=3‘’5— 193— 132— lo b & >5—117 19^— 

«93 

7u2 

his 

117='-6+l=77+l />=78 

78 

7ol 

heels 

505-198=307—19 =114^16i&/=99— 7^=92 

5'>3— 219— 304— 32 b & /— « 8 '‘ 447— 28— 160 + 

02 

7t7l 

and 

10 ^&/<--l.l 

60o-103=«07— 193=114-18 b & A— 99 193-90= 

171 

7ul 

was 

94+1=90+86=98 

OS 

K> 1 

tttnnmg 

o'>3— 108=8‘>5-‘’48=*7 

M 

-6 3 

off 

„08— 108-3'>o— 10 -1 J3 

60ii-108=807— 10.>-H4-lu b & A-09 193-99= 

133 

7,7 3 

in 

94+1— 0o+06a.A— 101 

101 

7o 1 

the 

505—219—288—31 6— Co— 49 (70 1)-216 
«0o— 198— ’07— oO— 257— 19 -04— 1^6&A-49+ 

210 

772 

greatest 

10 =24^ 

240 

-51 

fright 

603-198—3 5—248=77 447— 77— 3.0+l=’71+3=874 

-17 1 

but 

505-219— -86-80=256 

2 o 6 

741 

the 

6 O 0 — 219— 86— ’0—-56— 4/— 251 

*51 

741 

old 

o‘’o— 219— ’04— ‘’18 (74 )=80 

86 

7,7 1 

jade 

503 - 198 — 0 — 2 ; (198>=3‘’o— 248=77 
500—198=307—193=114 508—114—321+1=39^ 

7^ 

7v.l 

struck 

+1A— 896 

896 

75 3 

my 

B03„oi9=3Q4_oig^ 1 2 )_ 86-1 A= 8 v, 

85 

761 

poor 

503 — 219 = 04—19 —111 

in 

75 1 

young 

605-198— 07—19 — 114— 15 6&/;=99 

99 

75 « 

friend 

6 3—198=325—70—275-103-82 

83 

7,7* 

a 

7‘’3— 219= 04-018(74 o)=86-10 #=<6 

70 

741 

fearful 

y05— 219=086— 193=0 447— 93— Sol+l—^SS 


75 1 

blow 

6 3—219-304—018 (74 -)— 86 
503 — 193 = 305 — 193—13 156&/;— 117 193-117 

86 

741 

with 

=70+1=77+ 6=80 

80 

- 1 

the 

60>— « 19 — 86— ,70=0 o_^o (70 i)„i86 

505— 198=‘'07— 193— 114— 15 b e, /— 99 447—99— 

186 

75 3 

steeled 

848+1= 49 349 

623-198=30,7—193—132—15 b & A—117 193-117— 

751 

end 

7G+1=77+C6&4— 83 

83 

751 

of 
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Piffc and 
Column 



i 

Word, 

the 

533—219=301 50=354 


254 

75 1 

523—219=301 193=111 

498—111=387+1=388 

388 

761 

great 

505—198=307—193=111 

15^&/i=99 608—99= 




409-1=810 


410 

75 2 

crutch, 

533—198=325—193=132—15 b & A=117 117—9= 

108 

751 

again 

505—219=386—193=93— 

■l/^=93 

92 

751 

and 

533—219=301 318(74 2) 

=86 193-86=107-1-1= 

108 

751 

again 

523—319=301 193=111 

193—111=83+1=83+1 1 

=84 

75 1 

His 

523—198=307—3^(198)= 

=305—193=113 508—112= 

= 



396+1=397 


397 

75 3 

limbs 

533—318=301 193=111 

508—111=397+1=398 

398 

75 3 

being 

523—318=301 193=111 

508-111=397+1=398 




+1 /^=399 


399 

75 2 

now 

505—198=307—193=114 

508-114=394+1=395 

395 

76 3 

so 


505— 198=307— 193=»114 508—114=394+ 1=395 

+a^=(398) (398) 75 3 weakened 

505—319=286—50=236—193—13 603 43=560 


+1=551 561 76 3 by 

523—219=301 1 h (319)=303— 146=157 577—157 

=420+1=431 431 77 1 imprisonment 


533—219=301 193=111 

111 

74 2 

and 

505—198=307—3 b (198)=305— 193=112 508—113 




=390+l+^=(397) (307) 

75 2 

grief, 

505—198=307—193=111 15 7^=99 193—99 




=94+1=95 

95 

751 

he 

505—198=307—193=111 10 ^=104 

104 

74 1 

IS 

533—198=335—351—71 

7J 

75 2 

not 

523—198=825—248=77—9 b & 7=68 

68 

75 1 

able 

533—219=301 50=251 13 7=341 

241 

75 1 

to 

523—198=325—193=132—15 b s. 7=117 457—1 17= 




340+1+1 7=343 

342 

76 2 

stand 

505—219=286—50=236 

236 

76 1 

the 

505+198=307—193=111 3 7=112 

112 

75 2 

force 

523—198=325—348=77 

77 

75 2 

of 

523—219=301 193=111 193—111=83+1=83+ 




6 7 & 7=89 

89 

75 1 

the 

523—219=304 318 (74 2)=86— 3 7=83 

83 

76 1 

blows, 

505-319=380-50=236—2 7=234 

234 

741 

the 

533—198=325—193=133 508—132=376+1=377 

377 

75 2 

hinges 

505—319=304 33 7 & 7=283 447—282=165+1= 

166 

75 1 

of 

633—198=325—3 7 ( 74 3)=323— 193=130 508—130 




=378+1=379+4 7 & 7=383 

383 

75 2 

his 

505—219=286—198=93 508—93—115+1—116 

416 

75 2 

joints 

523—198=325—248=87—2 7=75—9 7 & 7=66 

66 

751 

gave 

505—219=286—193=93 193—93=100+1=101+1 7= 

=102 

751 

way 

533—198=325—2 7 (74 2)=333— 198=130 608—130 




=378+1=379 

379 

75 2 

under 

623—198=325—145=180—49 (76 1)=131 

131 

75 2 

him. 

505—219=286—30=256 448—256=192+1=193 

193 


and 

505—219=286 50=286—146=90—37=87 577— 




87=490+1=491 

491 

771 

he 
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5.3-319^ 04—218 (74 2)=80 284-86=»198+l= 
199+G/i= Oj 

6 3_19S=32a-193*=133— 15i&A=117 498—11? 

=3Sl+l-=383 
o05— 198=307 

5o^198=3"o— ‘'48=7 <— 7 ^=70 
5 3—108=‘'‘'a— 19o=13'' 498-1^2=306+1^67 


205 

'•41 

fell 

t,S2 

7G1 

bleeding 

307 

G1 

on 

70 

"51 

the 

367 

'■61 

stones 


I am not proceeding in the historical order of the narrative We first have the 
account of Hajward being brought before the Queen It is in the orchard of the 
ro>al palace The Queen and Cecil assail him fiercelj about the dedication of his 
H story of Henry IV to Essex The name of Cecil is thus formed 


6‘>3-l9S(742)=3''u 498-d2^=l'^+l=174+8^= 182 iG 1 Seas I 
505-198 (74 -)-307—2o4=53 53 7^1 ill J 


These are the same root numbers 3 5 and 307 which we saw running together 
in the previous examples and the primary root numbers 523 and 505 are the same 
which weha\e seen alternating together through whole columns of examples The 
point of departure is the ame to wit from the end of the first subdiv ision of 74 
at the 50th word there are 48 words in the column and 50 from 48 leates 19S 
In the first instance the root number 3 5 is carried to the bottom of column i of 
page 75 and up the column in the other instance U is taben to the middle of 75 i 
thence (fo on thence returning <fo on the same column 
And we find then this sentence 


60j— 310— 380- 3 ^ & /i-‘'04-19«— 71— 3 //-G9 

69 

761 

said 

605-319- 80-*'. i> 6, /;-‘'G4 

264 

,0 1 

to 

605—219-280—. i i. / -‘’G4- 48 (74 3)— 16 

603 — l9-‘'8G-22 6 & A-2G4— 30— .34 448-2o4— 

30 

7.. 3 

him 

214+1— .16 

21a 

,61 

Come 

605-.19- 8G-‘’2 i> A 264 498— ‘'C4=‘» 4+1— 

605-‘’19=.86-‘'‘' 6 A A=‘’64 49S— *’64= 34— 

*> 5 

761 

speak 

50=184+1—180+3 ^=187 
‘>19=286-22 i A A-‘'04—19o=71 447-71— 

187 

761 

out 

S<G+1— 3,7+3^—380 

380 

lOl 

Why 

595— 219=286— ‘>'> h a A— .64— 30= 34—10 ^3-4 

. 4 

751 

didst 

«0o— .19— ‘>80— .35A/i=‘>64— 13i=‘> 1 

BOo— 319=‘>8G— 3 ^ & /i= G4r-50=214 447—314= 

2al 

751 

thou 

233+1= 34^3/= 36 

36 

75 1 

put 

6O0— 219=286— 23 6 & /=‘’C4— 50=214 

60u— 219— *>86— .. l> A /=‘>64— 193— 71— 15 i A /= 

214 

■'a 1 

the 

5C 218— 5G=19.+1=193+23a^-1)5 

6O0— ‘>19="86 — 6 A /=‘>G4— 193— 71— lu # A /— 

10a 

74 3 

name 

50 243—50=193+1—193 

193 

74 3 

of 

50u— 219=‘’86-2 .Ja/i— ‘>64 44»— 64=183+1= 
05— ‘>19=‘>86-‘>‘> 6 A A=‘>64— 19^71 447—71= 

184 

751 

my 

3-6+1=3,7 

3,7 

111 

Lord 

oOo— 219=286— 3 a ;='’64— 19»>— n— 1 /£='*0 

70 

75 1 

the 

505— 2l9-«286— iA-?— ‘>04— ‘’o4=10 

10 

74 3 

Earl 
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505—319=286—22 h & /i=26d. 193=71—15 6 &, h=oG 
193—56=137-1-1=138-1-1 h=138 

Word 

138 

Page and 
Column 

75 1 

upon 

505—319=286—32 h & /;=361 193=71—15 h & /i=56 
447-56=391-1-1=393-1-3 ^=395 

395 

751 

the 

505—219=286—22 b & /i=261 50=214. b L h exc 

=201 

201 

751 

title-leaf 

505—219=386—33 b & /i=264 193=71—15 b & h= 

56 248— 56=192-fl=193 

193 

74 2 

of 

505—319=386—33 b & 7^=264 447— 264=183-1-1= 

184-1-11 7=195 

195 

751 

this 

505—219=286—33 b & 7^=264 248=10-fl94— 210— 

3 7=308 

208 

751 

volume ? 


The reader will observe that we have here a sentence of twenty-three words, 
which not only cohere with each other grammatically and rhetorically, but accord 
with the history of events as they have come down to us We have just seen that 
the Queen beat Hayward What was his offense’ History tells us that it was 
because of the dedication of his book to the Earl of Esse\ And here, without our 
looking for it, the root number 505 — 219=286 — 22 h & 71=264 brings out the ques- 
tion of Cecil said to him Come, speaL out Why didst thou put the name of my 
Laid the Eai I upon the tith-leaf of this volume^ And of these twenty-three words 
every one originates from 505-^219, counting in the bracketed and hyphenated 
words in 219, to-wit, 22, which gives us the formula as above 505 — 219 — 22 hLh 
=264 And out of these twenty-three words fifteen an found in the same cobimnof 
page yg, within a few inches of space, and the other four are found in the nc\t pre- 
ceding column Surely never before did accident pack so much reason, history, 
grammar, rhetoric and sense into so small a compass And what a marvelous 
piece of composition is this, where we find the names of Marlowt, Aichet , Haywaid, 
Shalspeie, Cecil, Henslow, the old jade, the Contention of Yoih and Lancaster, King 
fohn, the Fortune, the Cut tain, act, scene, stage, and such sentences as the above, all 
grouped together on thee pages And so arranged that many of the wmrds are used 
over and over again 

Take the words which constitute the name of Cecil — I say nothing of other 
pages, but speak only of these three, or, strictly speaking, these two and a half 
pages containing about 2,000 words The word ill, the terminal syllable of Cecil, 
occurs in the plays either alone or hyphenated with other w'ords, about 250 times 
It occurs in the entire Bible, including the Old and New Testament, but eleven 
times ' And yet, as the equivalent of evil, we would expect to find it used many 
times in writings having such relation to moral wrong-doing as the Scriptures 
The word ill occurs in the second part of Henry IV eighteen times standing alone, 
it does not occur once alone in the first part of Hemy IV But it is cunningly con- 
cealed in “ i 7 /-sheathed knife, ’ “i/ 7 -weaved ambition” and “ i 7 /-spirited Worcester,” 
andalso in hill, pronounced in those good old days, “ 'ill ” This word hill, unusual 
in dramatic poetry or elevated composition, occurs seven times in the first part of 
Henry IV waA only once in the second part Why these differences? Because, as 
I have shown, the first part was first published, to run the gauntlet of suspicion, 
and Bacon took especial care to exclude all words that might look like Cipher 
work, and assuredly, if Cecil suspected a Cipher narrative, or had any intimation 
of such, he would be on the lookout for such words as might, compounded, consti- 
tute his own name < 
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On these three pages the word 2// occurs twice both times in the first subdi 
vision of 75 I 

He told me that Rebellion had til luck 

Said he Rebellion 

Had met i//luck 


And just as we found the position of the words and the dimensions of the 
pages columns scenes and subdivisions of scenes adjusted to each other to pro 
duce old jade etc so we find these words seas til and says til holding curious rela 
tions to the text For instance 


6‘>3—248=‘’75— 193=83-16 b & >5=67 

67 

75 3 

says 

5‘’3— 198=325— 193=133— 15 b & ^117— J) (76 1)= 

67 

75 3 

says 

6‘’3-193=8'’5— ,.0=3 15— 193— 83— 15 b & />=67 

07 

7o3 

says 

6‘’3— 193='»'’5- 54=71—4 k ( 54)=67 

07 

7,. 3 

says 

623—193=3 5 498— 3‘’5=173+1=174+8^=183 
623— 193=3^5-50=275 448— 37o=173+l=174+ 

183 

761 

seas 

8 i=l8« 

183 

761 

seas 

616— 107=349-‘’2 b & >5=®27— 146 (76 2)=182 

IS'* 

761 

seas 

623-198— 3'>5—248=j7—ai b&l (248)=a3 
o23-167— 356— «..3&A(16?>-3o4— 193— 141 193— 

63 

7ul 

ill 

141-5'’+! -V.3 

616—167-849—193—166-15 b t A-141 193—141— 

^3 

76 1 

ill 

52+l-,>3 

616-50-465-«0 (lO l)=41G 447-416-31+ 

53 

7^1 

>11 

213&;-o3 

616-167-349—23 b & A (167^-827 447— 3‘’7— 

63 

75 1 

ill 

120+1—121 

121 

751 

ill 

603-167— ®88 447-8u8-109+l— 110+11 ^131 

613+167-346— «48=98— 24 b & A— 74 193-74— 

1^1 

7^1 

ill 

119+1— l‘’0+l A— 121 

1^1 

761 

ill 


I here give seven seas or says and seven tils but this does not begin to exhaust 
the possibilities The reader will observe that Ceal is especially referred to in 
that part of the narratit e which grows out of 5 3 — 198=325 and 516 — 167=349 
In answer to Cecil s question Hayward is foolish enough to praise Essex as a 
great and good man and the first among pnnces (505 — 19= 86— 2^&/4-=- 64 — 
193=71 50S — 71=437+1=438 75 pnnces) and then we have preceding the 
sentence given m the first part of this chapter the words following describing the 
Queen s rage 


605—219= 86— ^2^&;5=‘’64— 4A='*60 

6 19=^04— «^5&/5=283 284—283=2+1=3+ 

260 

741 

On 

10^—18 

13 

741 

hearing 

623-‘’19=S04— 23 b & 7=283—193=89 608-89= 




419+1=420+1 A=421 

421 

7u2 

this 

60o—‘’19=‘’86— 193=93— 15 b & -5—78 
60,>—319=‘’86— 193=93 447— 93=354+1=3om+ 

78 

75 3 

unwelcome 

33=358 

«5S 

7,j3 

praise 

6‘>3— 219=304— 2‘> b & >1=282—193=89 448—89= 




859+1=360 

860 

761 

of 
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THE CIPHER NARRATIVE 


505—219=286—22 b L 7^204—193=71 193—71= 

122+1=123 

Word 

123 

Pipe and 
Column 

75 1 

my 

523—219=301 50 (70 1)=254 

251 

75 2 

noble 

505— 219=286+22 ^&,7/=204 193=71 193—71= 

122+1=123+1 7^=124 

121 

75 1 

Lord 

505—219=286—21 ^=265— 193=72— 15 7/=57 

57 

76 2 

her 

523—219=301 22 b &. 1=282 

282 

75 2 

Grace 

523—219=301 193=111+193=301 li col =300 

300 

75 1 

was 

505—219=286—22 b & 7i=201 193=71 

71 

75 2 

not 

523—219=301 218 (74 2)=80— 9 b e. 7i=77 

77 

75 1 

able 

505—219=286—22 b &, 7/=204 

201 

75 1 

to 

505—198=307 448—307=141+1=142 

142 

70 1 

restrain 

523—198=325—253=72—15=57 

57 

70 2 

her 

505—198=307—251—53—2 7/=51 

51 

76 1 

passion 

505—219=286—22 b &, 7/=201— 103=71— 1 7/=70 

70 

70 1 

any 

523—219=301 22 7- &. 71=282—193=89 193—89= 

104+1=105 

105 

751 

longer. 


Then follows the description of the beating of Hajward alrcadj gi\cn 
We learn from Bacon’s anecdote that the Queen did not bclic\c that Hayward 
was the real author of the pamphlet history' of the deposition of Richard II , but 
suspected that some greater person was behind him And the Cipher tells us that 
she tried to frighten him into telling who this person was She threatens him with 
the — 


523—219=301 22 h K //=282— 254=28 193—28= 
165+1=106+1 /i=107 

523—219=301 22<^&/i=382 447—282=105+1= 
523—219=301 22i^ &, //=282— 254=28 
523—219=301 22<J&,/i=282 281 282=2+1=3 


107 

751 

loss 

160 

75 1 

of 

25 

75 1 

his 

3 

741 

ears 


Observe the symmetry of this sentence Every word grows out of the same 
root-numbers, (523—219=304—22 h loss is the 28th word up from the 

bottom of the second subdivision of 75 i, and Ins is the 28th word up from the bot- 
tom of the second subdivision of 75 i, while of is the 282d word up the same 75 I 
and ears the 282d word up the corresponding coluirn of the next preceding page, to- 
wit 74 I In every case the bracketed and hy'phenated words arc not counted in 
While if we carry the same 282 through the second column of page 74 and up the 
preceding column it brings us to old, (the old jade), or, counting in the three 
bracketed words in the lower part of 74 i, to the wmrd aafty 
The Queen denounces Hayward She speaks of — 


505—219=286—22 b & /;=261 198=66+193=259— 
2 ^=257 

505—219=286—22 b & 7^=261 30=234 
505— 219=286— 22 ^ & /i=261 50=211 1 /i=210 

And says 

505—219=286—22 b & /i=261 197=67—2 A (197)= 
65+193=258—5 b & /i=253 
505— 219=286— 22 5 & /i=261 50=214 (74 2) 


257 

75 1 

Thy 

234 

75 1 

hateful 

210 

751 

looks, 


253 

75 1 

and 

214 

75 1 

the 
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71/ 


rape d 
rd Cmumn 

50>>-210— 3 & A— "Gl— 197 Ci+193 

SCO— o b&f —*'00 "o > ^o\ -whitentss 

CO^^IO — i & /— •’64— lOS— CG+19t/— 2^0— 

8^— 2o0 2 jC 7«j 1 in 

50^210**2«0— i Ss //— 2M— 193— 71 103+71— 

2 GI— 2 /— O'* "G'' “o 1 thy 

50^219-=‘’®G— 22 b i. /— ‘’04— lO"— C7+193— ‘'0^ 

2 /— 2o8 2i>8 '"o 1 cheek 

5(K>-219— 2«0— ‘’2ii '’04— 198— C6 103— CO— "^9 " I is 

C0^>— 219— •’«0— 22 6 L /— '’04— 197— 07+193— ‘’CO ‘’CO "j 1 apter 

C0^219-‘’«0— /— '’04— 193— 71 103+71— 

204— 8/1— G1 ‘’Cl "jI then 

'’19— ‘’'‘0—'’'’^*/— ‘’04— 19“— 07+103— GO— 

3^— '’g7 2j7 "ol thy 

EOj— 210— 2«G— ‘’2 6 L “Ol— 193— "I +101— ‘’Co— 

2 ;— G3 ‘'C3 '•gl tonE:ue 

GOj— 210— ‘’SO— ii— '’04— 193— 71+103— “Ol 204 7 1 to 

COj— 219— ‘“50-22 04— 103— 71 101— “1— Co 7o 1 tell 

gOo-“219-2'50-'’2 6 6. ‘’04— 19o— 71+191— 2Go— 

3 ^‘’02 202 "Ol thy 

COd— 219— '’SO— "O b & -*—'’04— CO— '’14— 10 ^ col — 214 '’0 1 nature 

Every one of these eighteen words comes out of the same root number (gos- 
sip 8G_ ^esA— 64) which produced the sentence of twentj three words 
recently given and all these forty one words cohere m meaning And what is sull 
more remarkable every one of the eighteen words in the above sentence is found 
in the same column of the same page and oH of them in the compass of mne Itnts 
and ihtrietn out cf the eis^teen ere found tn tj .9 Imei* If this be accident U is 
certamlj something astounding Ob erve also that we have here four M;* 
There is not a single Oy on the whole of the preceding page 74 nor on the whole 
of the succeeding page <6 Why ts this difference ’ Because here the Oucen 15 
talking fiercely to an Inferior Ilajward and is thouxn^ him There arc three 
tl) s in these two lines and cv cry one of them 1 used by the root numbers in the 
above sentence and one is used twice And it is only possible to thus use thirteen 
utfrrff out of tv .0 Unee emtainxig tnenUen lordi by the subtle adjustment of the 
bracketed and h> phenitcd words and si\ of the abov c words are the 71st word 
from the end of the first subdiv ision of 75 i or the beginning of the second subdi 
vision of the same while five arc ibc 67ih word and three the CGth word from 
the same points of departure 

I am aware that it may be objected that it is claimed that Hayward was not 
arrested until 1599 and that the first part of Jfenry IV' (interlocking through the 
Cipher with this second part) was published in 1598 But the date of Hayward s 
arrest is obscure and by no means certain and if it were certain it docs not fol 
low that because a quarto edition of the play of ist Henry IV has been found 
with the date 159S on the title page it is therefore certain that it was published in 
that y ear It would be but a small tnck for the mmd that invented such a com 
plicated cipher to put an Incorrect date on the title leaf of a quarto to avoid suspi 
cion for who would look for a cryptogram desenbing events that occurred in 1599 
m a book which purported to have been published in 1598 ? 



CHAPTER TX 


CECIL SA YS SIIAKSPERE DID NO 7 WRITE THE PLA 

Your suspicion is not w ilhout it or judpmcnl 

OtI cl to, iz,: 

W E come now to an interesting part of the narrative the 
declaration of Cecil’s belief that neither Marlowe nor Shak- 
spere was the real author of the Plays which were put forth in 
their names 

And it will be noticed by the reader how marvelously the whole 
narrative flows out of one root-number That is to say, the third 
number, 516, is modified by having deducted from it 167, to-wit 
the number of words after the first word of the second subdivision 
of column 2 of page 74, down to and including the last word of the 
subdivision And the reader cannot fail to notice w hat a large part 
of the Cipher narrative of Shakspere and Marlowe flows from this 
second subdivision 

And the reader will also observe that in this second subdivision 
there are 21 words in brackets and one additional hyphenated 
word or 22 in all, these added to the 167 make 189, and 1S9 
deducted from 516 leaves 327 Or, the same result is obtained by 
first deducting from 516 the 167, and then deducting from the 
remainder 22 for the bracketed and hyphenated words I express 
the formula thus 

516 — 167 — 349 — 22 b&h — 327 

Every wot d of all the sentences tn the following chafter grows out 
of the number J 27 





Pag-c and 
Column 




Word 


51&— 167=349— 22 b & /;=327 

498—327=171+1= 




172+10 -5 & >^=182 


182 

761 

Seas 

516—167=349—22 b & /z=327 

447—327=120+1= 

121 

751 

ill 

516—167=349—22 b & A=327- 

-30=297—50 (76 1)= 

247 

76 2 

said 


718 
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719 


Observe here how precisely the same number bangs out jmx and i// compare 
thenumbersmgroups —516—516 —167— 167 —349— 349 — dSs/i— 6&/ — 

2 7 3 7 — and going up the first column of page 76 with 3 7 we find seas while 

going up the first column of page 75 with 3 7 bnogs us to 1// 


P g d 
W d C 5 nin 


616— 167-=349— 2«^&^=3'>7— 284— 13 44 <—43 


=404+1=405+3 5^8 

616— 167=349— 92^&/i=3‘’ — ‘’54=7o— 16i&A=* 

408 

751 

that 

68 448—58=390+1—391 

616-167=349—2- b & 7=337—^0=277—60 (74 3) 

S91 

761 

More \ 

=237—1 /=2‘’G 

616-167=349—2- h & ) —337— ‘‘54— iZ-J> (76 1) 

2-6 

741 

low ) 

=»23— 1 7^^— 

616— 167=349— 23 ^&A=3 7— o0=297— a4=43 


761 

or 

— 153&7— 8 

0I6— 167=349— 27&/5=o3<— 248=<9 193—79 

-8 

75 3 

Shak St 

=114+1=115+ 7&/=<l 1) 

616—167=349—03 6 4. /<=337— 354— *3— lo ^ &A= 

(lOl) 

7«1 

spur 

68 493-68—440+1=441 

441 

76 1 

never 

613-167=349—^3 b & 7— 3-7— oO— 3-7— 7 ^ & 7= 

2 0 

<63 

writ 

616—167—849—02 b & 7—337 

616—107—349— 27&7— 8 7— 14o (76 2)— 183 

837 

761 

a 

498-18— .316+1=317 

613-167—849—2- b * 7=u07— 193— 134 248— 

317 

761 

word 

184-114+1-115 

610—107-340—2- b & 7-3-7—254—78-15 b&A 

115 

74 3 

of 

0^63—5 Ti—SS 

53 

74 1 

them 


I will ask the skeptical reader to examine the foregoing three remarkable com 
binations of words seastU (Cecil) tnore hjs (Marlowe) and shak st spur 
spere) Remember they are n // edfrvm the same rod number and the same mod 
ficattonof the same root nttmier 516 — 167=349 — aid;/ (i67)=327 — and that they 
are all f und m fox r coin nns I Are there four other columns on three other con 
secutive pages m the world where six such significant w ords can be discov ered 
And if there are is it possible to combine them as in the foregoing instances not 
only by the same root number but bj the same modification of the same root num 
her? If you can indeed do this in a text where no cipher has been placed then the 
age of miracles is not jet past 

And here confirmatory of this opinion thus bluntly expressed by Cecil as to 
the authorship of the Shakespeare and Marlowe Plays we hate — grow out of 
precisely the s e root nuiib rand tie same m d f cation f the sane root umber — 
still other significant words 


ul6— 1C"'=340— b & 7=3'’ —198=1 9 447—1 9 


=318+1=319 

319 

" 1 

It 

616-167=340—23 t & 7=337— ‘’37 (<3 ‘»)=90 
616-167=34j-‘>3 b & 7=3-7—198 (74 3)=1 9— 

90 

-*41 

IS 

11 7 & /-=1I8 

118 

741 

plain 

616-167=349—23 b & 7=3-7—198 (74 2)=129— 




g0(<31)=39 

39 

'•3 3 

he 



720 


iJiL cirirrji iYarra rivi 


Pirc •'fuJ 



(.rtl 

Cotwmn 


510—107=349-22 h K Z=327— 193=131 281—131 




=150-fl-==lul 

151 

7! 1 

15 

516—107=349—23 6 f. /.==82T— 30=297— 218-19 

49 

71 1 

Stuffing; 

510-107=349-23 h & /=327-fi0 (73 1)- 237-3 / = 
510—167=349—22 6 s. /;=327— 2 18=70— 22 h (21b) 

231 

7.5 2 

our 

=57—0 h //=51 

51 

71 I 

c.ars 

510—107=340—23 ti ti /i=327— 219— 108— 22 

8'b 

71 I 

with 

510-107=349-22 h ti 1 =327-2 18-79-2 \l.t } (2 18) 
510-107=349-22 b K / =327-80=297-2 10 (712) ^ 

~ Yt 

71 1 

false 

78—23 b (219)=50 

510—107=319—22 h K /.=327— 30=297— 218 <9 . 

50 

71 I 

reports 

90(73 1)=189— 1 /=13S 

510—107=349—22 b /=327— 30— 297— 29 (71 2;- - 

138 

r’tn i 

1 > i 

and 

208—15 b vt, /=2o3 

253 

71 1 

lies 

510—107—349—23 b ^ /=327— 30=297— 219 (71 2)-^- 




78—23 b (219)=50 281— 50-228-^ 1--229 

2 '9 

71 1 

this 

510—107=349—23 b /=327— 30— 297— 218- 19 




90 (73 1)4-49=139 

510—107=349—22 b t / =327— 198 (74 2)-129— 

130 

7.5 1 

many 

10 ^=119 

119 

71 1 

a 

510—107=349—23 b t, /.=327— 90 (73 1)— 237— 29 




(73 2)=203 284— 208=704- 1=77 a-7/=81 

81 

71 1 

scar 


The reader wdl obscr\e hor% mar\clouslj the fr'ir.ntnf o( the "icene (>17^2 
arc adjusted to 516 — i67=’3-i9 — 22 I’ h / (167)^327, to produce «)n 7 5 * ntarl> all 
the above coherent words And cvcr> word here pnen nn*ii,'. out of the same 
root number and the savi. niodtjicalton of the srt e tcct'i tr l'>, to-v it 516 — 167 
■==349 — 22 ^ /r (i07)=327 And of the sc\cnteen words m the ahote ‘'cntencc, 
thirteen aie found on 7 -/ t — a shot I eolumn 0/ J02 'i ot,’s ' 

Let me csplain this a little more full) As we ln\c found the root-number. 
516 — 167=3^9 — 22 b &, //=327, It IS natural tint we ‘•hoiild c irr) it to the beginning 
of column 2 of page 74, which is the beginning of the second scene, and that, as 
IS the rule with the Cipher, we should deduct the number of v ords in tint column, 
248, and thus obtain a new subordinate root number to earn elsewhere IVc Inie 
therefore 327 — 248=79 If we turn to the preceding column, 75 i, we find that 
the 7gth word which we will see used dircctl) in connection with the 

prepat ation of the Pla)s ' And if we carr)' 79 np the column, it brings us to nrdcr, 
the 206th word — ptepated under \\\c name, etc But if we modify 79 b) deducting 
the usual modifier, 30, w'c have 49, which, down the column, gi\cs us stuffing, 
(“stuffing our ears,” etc), and up the column it gi\cs us hhonv, which we will 
see directly to be used in the significant group of words Cot tetitior ht-van York 
and Laneastet, the name of one of Bacon’s early pla)s. If we modif) 79 b) 
deducting the other usual modifier, 50, we hate left 29, the very significant word 
ads And, as we obtained 79 by deducting 248 from 327, — if we go back and 
count in the bracket words in the 248, we reduce the 79 to 57 (79—22 h (74 2)=S7), 
and that gives us, counting in the bracketed and hyphenated words, the word 
ears— ‘stuffing our ears” But if we also deduct the li)phcnatcd words in 
248, as well as the bracketed words, we have 55 (79 — 24 6 &, h (74 2)=55), which 
gives us fa/se And then observe how ingeniously the mechanism of 74 2 is 
adapted to the work required of it ’ If, instead of counting from the bottom of the 
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7 I 

column (74 ) we count from the beginning of the last subdu ision of the column 
( 19) this brings us the words jntA — reports — this{^ stuffing our ears with false 
reports ) while if we go down from the same point on 74 counting m the 9 
words and back as tefore we land first upon the word other which we wiU see 
used directly in connection with other plays and then counting in the brack 
eted and hyphenated words upon the word /w which fits in verj naturally with 
false reports and both with Cecil s declaration that Marlowe ^nd Shakspere did 
not write the plays attributed to them And then if we take the same root 
number 327 and begin to count from the end of the first subdivision downward 
we have 198 words nhich deducted from 3 7 leaves i 9 and this carried down 
74 1 counting in the bracketed and hjphenaied words brings us to the 118th word 
plain — It IS plain — in the foregoing sentence and this i 9 less 50 brings us 
again to the 7gth word the significant word prepared and up the column again 
It brings us again to the word under which goes with it Here we see increasing 
proofs of the marvelously ingenious nature of the Cipher and of the superhuman 
genius required to fold an external narrative around this mathematical frame work 
or skeleton so cunningly that it would escape suspicion for two hundred and fifty 
years 

And just as the root number 3 7 was carried to the beginning of scene d of 
id Henry JV so the remainders over the root numbers so obtained are earned to 
the beginning of the next preceding cene The I tduetion and thence m the prog 
rcss of the Cipher they are carried to the beginning of the next scene preceding 
this to wit the last scene of the first part of Henry IV and returning thence 
just as we saw they did in the chapter relative to Bacon receiving the news they 
determine the position of the Cipher words m column i of page 74 

Thus the reader will perceive the movements of the root numbers through the 
text ate not invented by me to meet the exigencies of an accidental collocation of 
words in one particular chapter but they continue unbroken all through the Cipher 
narrative 

But if V e take the same root numbers obtained by modifjmg 327 (51&— 167^ 
349—2 b &, A—3 7) by deducting therefrom the modifying numbers m column 2 of 
page 74 to nit 19 9 ig8 50 or 2x8 30 197 49 (according as we count from 


the beginnings or ends of the subdivisions) and we reach some additional sen 
tences all cohering with those already given 

For instance Cecil tells the Queen speaking of Shakspere 

P " d 

W d C 1 m 

51&— 16 .=349— 337— 197—130 193—1 0 

=63+1=64 

616— 167=349— -4=3 1—193=134 284— lo4 

64 

"51 

He 

=150+1=151 

Ivl 

"41 

IS 

olO— 16 =349— 23A*-4— 3 7— 198—1^9— 24 >5— 
516—167^=349 — ^ 4:^=3 7— 19=.108— 

lOo 

741 

a 

86-1 7—85 

8 * 

751 

poor 

516—16 =349— ,^i&A=3..7— 50(74 2)=‘’77 

616— 167— 349 — 6 & /4=3..'’— 80=^97— 284— 13— 

2i7 

75 1 

dull 

7 A ( 61)=G+91=97 

516-16''=34a— — 6 fc >4=3-7—019—108 447—108 

97 

731 

ill spirited 

—339+1=340 

616— 167=349— 7— 50=>.<7— v48=^ 

840 

75 1 

greedy 

169—09=140+1=141 

141 

731 

creature 
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616—167=349-23 h /;=327— 50=277 447—277= 

170+1=171+11(^=183 

516—167=349—22 b &, /(=327— 198=129— 24 h k /.= 
105 281 105=179+1=180+6 ;/=186 

516—167=349—22 b &, /(=327— 198=129 284—1 20 

=155+1=156+6 /(=162 
516—167=349-22 b & //=327— 50=277 
616—107=349—23 h //=327— 30=297— 284=18 
17 b &, /i e\c —13=4 

516-167=349—23 b K /(=327— 219=103— 21 b (218)= 
516—167=349—22 b &, /(=327— 30=207— 28 1=13— 
7//(284)=0 508—0=502+1=503 

516—167=349—23 b &, //=327— 284=43— 10 //=33 
90+33=143— 1/(=142 

516—167=349—22 b & //=327— 248=79— 11 hL /— 
516— 167=349— 22 /(=327—l 98=120—10 7(=110 

516—107=349—22 h & ;(=327— 193=120— 22 b^m 
516—167=349—23 b & //=327— 219=103— 21 b (210)=. 
516—167=349—22 b &, /(=327— 219=-108 281—108 

=176+1=177+0 /(=183 

516—167=349—22 b & /(=327— 219=108 284—1 08 

=176+1=177 

516— 107=349— 22^ & 7^=337— 198=129— 22/^=107, 
284 107=177+1=178 

516-167=349-22 b & 7=327—198=120—24 b 7 
(74 2)=105 284 103=179+1=180 

516—167=349—22 b & 7=337—248=79—24 b vi 7 (248) 
=55+51 (74 2)=100 

516—167=349—22 7 &, 7=327—218—109 447—1 09 

=338+1=339 +8 7=347 

516—167=349—23 7 & 7=327—319=108—22 7 & 7= 
86 281 86=198+1=199 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—219=108—10 7=98 
516— 167=349— 23 7.& 7=327—248=79 
516—167=349—22 b&, 7=327—197=130—50=80 
447—80=367+1=368+3 7=371 
516—167=349—22 7 &, 7=327—30=297—284=13+ 

90 (73 1)=103 

516—167=349—23 7 &, 7=327— 90=237— 10 7=227 
516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—30=297—248=49— 
24 7 &. 7=25 284 25=359+1=260+37=263 

516—167=349—23 7 & 7=337—79 (73 1)=248— 10 7= 
516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—219=108—11 7 7= 


Word 

I’ncc ind 
Column 


CO 

75 1 

and 

186 

71 1 

but 

162 

74 1 

a 

277 

75 2 

veil 

t 

711 

for 

87 

74 1 

some 

503 

75 2 

one 

142 

73 1 

else, 

68 

71 1 

who 

119 

75 1 

had 

107 

741 

blown 

87 

75 1 

up 

183 

71 1 

the 

177 

71 1 

flame 

CO 

74 1 

of 

180 

71 1 

rebellion 

1 

106 

74 2 

almost 

347 

751 

in 

199 

74 1 

to 

98 

741 

war 

79 

751 

against 

371 

75 1 

your 

103 

731 

Grace 

237 

741 

as 

263 

741 

a 

238 

741 

royal 

97 

74 1 

tyrant. 


It ■would seem as if Cecil had information that the stage-manager met e'very 
night, perhaps in some dark alley of unlighted London, some party, and gave him 
a share of the proceeds of the Plays The performances at that time were during 
the day 

The reader will again observe that every word of the foregoing and following 
sentences ts the 32jth from certain -well-defined points of departuu If he thinks he 
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can construct similar sentences per hazard with any number not a Cipher 
number let him try the experiment 

And observe how cunningly the text is adjusted so as to bring out the words — 
bloun the Jlatne of rebellion into Vi.ar — by the root number 516 — 167=349 — 22 
b ^ h=z 7 and also b> the root number 5 3 — 67*=*356 as shown in Chapter VII 
The Purposes of the Plays And how is this accomplished’ Because the dif 
ference between 327 and 336 is 29 and the difference between 248 the total 
number of words on column 2 of page 74 and 2ig the total number of words from 
the top of the same column to the beginning of the last subdivision of that column 
IS also 29 and hence the words fit to both counts It is absurd to suppose that all 
this dedicate adjustment of the Cipher root numbers to the frame work of 74 2 
The Heart of the Mystery came about by chance 
But Cecil continues 


U d ^ mn* 


516— 167=349 — b b ^=3 30 (74 3)—- 97— 284= 

515—167=349- «^ & /= 218 (.4 2>=109— 

13 

74 2 

I 

59 193— u9— 134+l=13o 

13i 

7..1 

have 

615—16 =349 2 hb >=32 — ,^8="94-193=‘*7.w 




3>-- 0 

2 0 

.51 

a 

516—167=349— 2b & >=8«7— -18 ( 4 «)— 109— o0= 




^9 447-09=888+1=389 

389 

75 1 

suspicion 

616-I6i=349— 22 6 & A— 3-7— 248— .9— > ( 4 -)— 



57—" oO 


7ol 

that 

616-16 —<>49-23 b b >—827— ‘>84— 43 ‘>48—18— 




-Oo+l— 306 

‘>06 

74 2 

my 

616-167-S49-‘>- i « .-284— 4o-7>(‘>84)— 



88+90-1 8—1 >—125 

1 5 

78 1 

kinsman s 

615-167—049-22 6 & >-8 7-->84— 43 248-43— 




20o+l-‘’0C+l >-“>07 

07 

"4 8 

servant 

616— 16.— 349— 2- b & >— 3 7— -48— 9-2- b (-48)— 
516— 167— 349— *>- b & >—327— -18(74 2)— 109— vO 

67 

7«>1 

young 

—^.9—1 ;=o8 


7ol 

Harry 

516—167=349—2*’ b & >— 3'’7— 248= 9—37(73 1)= 
516— 167=^9— *> b b /i=3‘’7-^0= .7 447-- 7 


73 2 

Percy 

—1 0+1=171 

1.1 

7u 1 

was 

516— 167— 349 — b b /=32’*— 248— 9—7 b=''0 
^16—16 —349— ‘>2 b b >=3‘’7— -9(73 >=^78—14 

"0 

75 1 

the 

b b A exc =•’64 

264 

"4 1 

man 

510—16 =349— *>- b b /=3‘’ — *>19— 108— 0 >—86 
284—80=198+1=199 

516— 167=349— *>2 b b >-327—50=- 7— o37( 3 ) 

199 

"4 1 

to 

—40 ^&-40— 08 + 1— -09 

209 

"4 2 

whom 

516— 167— 349— '>2 b b >=337— 0=‘>9"— 84—13 




248— lo=- 

36 

74 2 

he 

516— lG7=o49— *>- b & /=3 7—198 (74 -)=1 9 




193— 129— 64+1— C5+1 >=G6 

66 

7 1 

gave 

516—16 =849-2- b b >=3- —*>18 ("4 2>-109— 50— 

59 

74- 

every 

516— ir (=349-2- b b >— 3‘’7— 30— 9 —6 >=291 

91 

"51 

night 

516— 167— 349— oo b & >— 3‘>7— 83—44 

44 

74 2 

the 

616—16 —349— *>3 >& >=3*’.— 30= 97 

297 

75 1 

half 

516— 16"— 340— *>2 b b >— 3'>7— ‘>18 ("4 *>-109—60= 

^9 

"41 

of 
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516—167=349—22 b & ;/=327— 284^3 

Word 

43 

Pigc and 
Column 

751 

what 

516—167=349—22 b &, ,^=327—198=129—90=39 

39 

73 2 

he 

516-167=349—22 b & /i=327— 198=129— 79=504-29 

=79 

73 2 

took 

516—167=349—22 b &, /i=327— 219=58 28^-58= 

226-^1=2274-6 /i=233 

233 

741 

through 

516—167=349—22 b & /i=327— 198=129— 79=50 

50 

73 2 

the 

516—167=349—22 b & ;i=327— 248=79— 22 ^=57 
193-57=1364-1=1374-1 /i=138 

138 

75 1 

day 

516-167=349—22 b &, /i=327— 281—43 

43 

74 2 

at 

516—167=349—22 b & 7^=327—248=79—22 ^=57 
193-57=1364-1=137 

137 

751 

the 

516—167=349—22 b & //=327— 29 (73 2)=298— 284 
=14 10 3=4 

4 

74 2 

gate 


The Curtain play-house "was surrounded by a muddy ditch to keep off the rab- 
ble, and doubtless the money paid to see the performances was collected at a gale 
at the drawbridge 

And then we have this striking statement 


516—167=349—22 b & ;/=327— 30=297— 248=49 -f 


90 (73 1)=139 

139 

731 

Many 

516—167=349—22 b & 3=327—50=277 
516—167=349—22 b & 3=327—30=297—50=247— 

277 

741 

rumors 

219=28—22 3=6 447-6-1414-1—442 

442 

75 1 

are 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—284—43—18 3 & 3 




(284)=25 248-25=2234-1=224 

224 

74 2 

on 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—254=73—50(74 2)= 

23 

741 

the 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—29 (73 2)=278 
516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—50=277—237—40 

278 

741 

tongues 

284 40=2444-1=245 

245 

741 

of 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327-248—79—50=294- 




28 (73 2)=57 

57 

73 2 

men 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—248=79—22 3 (248)= 




57—7 3=50 

50 

751 

that 

516— 167=349— 22 3 & 3=327— 284— 43 248 43= 




2054-1=206 

206 

74 2 

my 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—248=79—2 3 (248)= 




77 237-77=1604-1=1614-3 3=164 

164 

73 2 

cousin 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—284—43—18 3 & 3 




(284)=254-50 (74 2)=75 

75 

74 2' 

hath 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—248=79 
516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—254—73—15 3 & 3= 

79 

741 

prepared 

58—50 (76 1)=8 

8 

76 2 

not 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—254=73 
516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—30=297—248—49— 

73 

741 

only 

22 3=27—2 3=27 

[27] 

74.1 

the 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—254 (75 1)=73 
516—167=349—223 & 3=327—30=297—248—49 

73 

74 2 

Contention 

284 49=2354-1=236 

236 

741 

between 

516—167=349—22 3 & 3=327—193=134 15 3 & 3= 




119—50=69 457 (76 2)4 69=526— 3 3=523 

523 

761 

York 
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61C— 167-=349— 23 1 & 7=337— 2o4=73— 15 i & /i=- 
68 603—08=4004-1=4.^1 

4ul 

"o 3 

and 

515—104=349—33 6 & ^=3^7— 14o (.6 2)=183 
60&_18^ 6+l=^37 

3 < 

"5 3 

Lancastei 

610-107=340— ‘^3 b & ^=327—248=79—7^*3 

"3 

"5 1 

and 

516—167=349—23 b & 7i=3‘>7— 193=134 284—134 

=160 4-1=151+6 7=157 

lo7 

41 

King 

610-167=349— .0^7 & /=3‘’ — lfl3=lo4— 49 ( C 1) 
=8o 003—85=5184-1=519 

<.19 

76 3 

John 

616— 10~=349— 237 & 7=3-7— o0=29.— 348=49— 
237=».7 ‘’84— ‘’7=2o7-l-l=2o84-37=^61 

61 

"41 

and 

510— 16<=349— 2b & 7— 3w — 19o=l 4 448—134 

—3144-1=3154-17=^10 

316 

<61 

this 

516_16,-^9 — 7 & 7=3‘’7— 193=lo4 

134 

"41 

play 

616— 167=849— 7 & 7— 3«7 — 48="9— 10 7=69 

69 

"41 

but 

616— 167=349— 7 A, 7=3 7— 9( 3 3>=^78— 107— 

68 

74 1 

other 

610—167=349 .7 4, 7*— 3‘’7— ‘’83 (74 1 up)- 11 

7 7( 83)=37 

37 

74* 

plays 

510-167— 349— ‘’3 7 & 7=3,.7— o4=73 508—73= 

4354-1— 4364-17=437 

437 

75 2 

which 

616— 167=849— « 7 a* 7=3-7— 27 {. 1)— 300— 284— 

16 

74 V 

are 

616— 167-849-«37&7=8‘’*-384=43 484-193— 

*36 

to 1 

put 

610-16 — 49 ^7& 7=3 ,—284=43—107=33 

v3 

74 2 

forth 

616— 16i=84D-« 7 A, 7=3 7--84— 4 

4 

74 3 

at 

616-16"— ®49— ”37 * 7— 3 ,— 237 (.3 3)-90 284 
—90—1944-1—190 

lOu 

74 1 

first 

616-107—349- 27 * 7—337— 48— "9 ‘’84—79— 
2054-1— 06 

”06 

<4 1 

under 

616-16 =849-”'’ 7 t 7— 3-"— 219 ("4 ‘»)— lOS 
193-103—854-1=864-3 7=89 

89 

6 1 

the 

616— 10"— 349— 23 7 & 7—3 7— 284— 48-187 * 7 
( 84)— o 

19<. 

"4 3 

same 

616-16 —349-2- 7 A 7— -7— oO— ”77— 218— 59 

59 

4 1 

of 

616—10 —349—23 7 A 7=3‘’7— ”8 (i3 3>— 99— 84 
— lo 248— 15=‘’334-1— ”84 

<4 

"4* 

More \ 

616—107—849— ~ 7 & 7=3” — oO— ”7 —218=59 
284-69— -”o4-l—2”0 

G 

74 1 

low ) 

616— 16"=349— ”” 7 & 7=” "—237 ("3 ”)=90 169 

_90— 94-1—80 

60 

"31 

and 

616—16 —349—”” 7 & 7—3 —”84-^3— 1.,7 & 7 
( 84)— o4-”18— *43— 27 & 7—341 

241 

"4 3 

now 

616— 10"— 349— ”” 7 & 7— 3”"— 30— ”97— 1C9 ("3 1) 
—1 3 ”37—1 ‘^1094-1—1104-87=118 

113 

"3 2 

SO 

616— 10'— 849— ””7*7—3 <—”37 (73 ”>-90 *84 
-90=1944-1— 19o4-6 7— ”01 

”01 

74 1 

abroad 

610—167—849—2 7 * 7— 8-7— «0— 2 <7— 219— 58 
284— oS-” 64-1— 7 

” 7 

"4 1 

as 

61C_16 —819—” 7 * 7—3 7— ”37 ("3 iW90— 

11 7 * 7— "9 

"9 

"41 

prepared 
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516— 167=349— 22 <i> & /;=327— 30=297— 248=49 

Word 

PifTc ind 
Column 

by 

447 49=398-1-1=399-1-3^=403 

516-167=349— 22 ^ fi, /^=327—30=297—254=48- 

402 

75 1 

15iJ& /i(254)=28 

516—167=349—221^ & //=337— 219 (74 3)=10S— 

28 

75 2 

Shak'st 

22 b &- /i=80 193—80=107-1-1=108-1-6 b /-= 

111 

75 1 

spurre 


And here let us pause, and — if any doubt still lingers in the mind of the reader 
as to existence of a Cipher narrative infolded in the vords of this text — let us con- 
sider the words j/ia/t’j/ and and obserxehon preciselj thej arc adjusted to 

the pages, scenes, and fragments of scenes, just as vc found the rvords old 
jade and seas-tll to match by various processes of counting \Mtb the root- 
numbers 

We have shak'st but once in many pages It vould not do to list it too 
often — It would arouse suspicion, hence, ue will soon find Jacl substituted for it, 
which, no doubt, was pronounced, in that da\, something lihc s/wcl or slack. I 
have heard old-fashioned people give it the shod sound, even in this countr>, 
where our sounds of a arc commonly narrow cr and more nasal than the English 
The word skaVst is found on the fourth line of column 2 of page 75 of the Folio 

Thou shak'st thy head and hold's! it Fcarc or Sinne, etc 

While the spttrres are many times repeated in the first column of page 75, thus 

He told me that Rebellion had ill luck 
And that >ong Harry Percies Spurn was cold 

And eight lines below we have it again 

Said he yong Harrj Perejes Spurri was cold’ 

(Of Hol-Spune, cold-Spurrc that Rebellion 
Had met ill lucke’ 

Here in twelve lines the word spurre occurs four times, and it docs not occur 
again until near the end of the play 

Now let us see how these words match with the Cipher numbers If we take 
505 and deduct the modifier 30, we have 475 left, if w'e count forward from the top 
of column 2 of page 75, the 475th word is shak'st, that is, leaving out the bracketed 
and hyphenated words But if we again take 505 and count from the same point, 
phis b & h, the 505th word is again shak'st Why ? Because there arc just 30 brack 
eted and hyphenated words in column i of page 75, and these precisely balance the 
30 words of the modifier in 74 2 But if we take 505 again, and deduct 29, the num- 
ber of words in the last section of 74 2, we have left 476, and if wm start to count 
from the end of scene 2 on 76 i, and count up and back and down, the 476th word 
is the same word shak'st, and if we take the root-number 506 and deduct 30 and 
count in the same way again, the count ends on the same word, shak'st 

And here, to save space, I condense some of the other identities The reader 
will observe the recurrence of 'the very root-numbers we have been using 

505— 219=286— 50==33&— 193— 43— 15 b h (193)= 28 75 2 shak’st 

505—284—221—193=28 28 75 2 shak’st 

505—219=286—193=93—15 b&h (193)=78— 50 (76 1)=28 75 2 shak’st 

505— 30— 475— 254 (75 1)=221— 193=28 28 75 2 shak’st 
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vv 

> d 



6 O 0 — 193— 313— (193)— 9 — ,>4— 4*1— i 
(193)— 8 

8 

^ 2 

shak st 

50i>— SO— 4 0—193— 83— ‘’ol— 8 

‘>9 


shak st 

61G— 107— 343-‘’2 b * /-3.7— »;0- 9 — *>>1— 43— lu 
bb.h{, o4)— •’3 

"8 

'* 2 

shak st 

C10_16-— 349— b t >5—3'’*'— 50— 14C ( C 2>— 

131—3—1 8—^0— 8— 60— “S 

*’8 


shak st 

uO— 4jo— 19 (i4 )— 193— 43— 1 / * A 
(193)-‘’S 

S 

o 2 

shak st 

6 O 0 — 9—4 0—218— ‘’ 08 — ‘’2 bi.Al 18)— 30—103— 
43—15 be: A (lOaH^a 

S 

7d‘’ 

shak st 


And there are still others 

Can any man pretend this came about by accident? No for be it obsened that 
nery which produces the word shaktt m the abo\e examples counting from 

the beginning or end of pages or fragments of pages tj a Cfh r ni nle And 
this concordance exists not once onlj but fourteen timet t 

And as the internal narratne must bring m some reference to Shaksperc ever) 
one of these fourteen times by these fourteen different counts the reader ca 
begin to realize the magnitude of the story that is hidden under the face of this 
harmless looking text And then be it also observed eleven of ihtsc fourteen 
references grow out of that part of the stoiy which comes from the root number 
505 the word shah tt does not match once nor can it be to isted into matching with 
5 3 or 513 Why? Because Bacon only occasionally refers to Shaksperc his 
story drifts into other and larger matters than his relations to the man of Stratford 
The only time when s 3 touches upon 54<tifr/rrcisnhen it alternates with 5O5 thus 


COu— 107— o3$- ^&/4(107>-31O-3O-88C*-vOr-l'‘> 


^oSO-lOd— 43— Id b^A (103)— 8 

C 03 _ifl «3o0- 2 ^ * >5 (10 )-33I 44*— 334— 113 

03 


shak st 

+1—114 

But let us turn to the word t/t rre We have 

114 

7d 1 

spurre 

605— 167— 838— 2d4— 81— Id b & >5—09—9 b * A—m 
OlO— 107— 349— b & /— 3 uO— “7 -103—81— 

CO 

“d 1 

spurre 

Id ^ & ^-08—9 b & ^—00 

CO 

"d 1 

spurre 

60^198 (74 ‘’>-30 —218 (<4 ‘’>-89— ‘» b t: A (“le)— 



67— ”^00 

CO 

“d 1 

spurre 

505—197 (74 ‘>)— d08— ‘’48— GO 

CO 

*5 1 

spurre 


605-167 (74 ‘>>-338—1 h (107)^837— «48—8tk- *' b 


(248)— 07— 7 ^00 

60 

d 1 

spurre 

605—193 ( 4 ‘’)— o07— 193— 114 

114 

<5 1 

spurre 

6 3— 1C7— 3d0— 2^4 /— d 4 44 —334—113+1— 

114 

*d 1 

spurre 

5 3—167— 3d0-‘>- b & -5— 334— 248— 80 193— 8C— 

107+1—108+6 b & >5—114 

114 

"51 

spurre 

60d— 193=813— 198(74 2)— 114 

114 

"dl 

spurre 

505—167=338—1 / (167)— 337— ‘’d4— 83 193— 8d— 

110+1—111+8^114 

114 

76 1 

spurre 

610-167=349 447— 819-98+1=99-6 >5— lOd 

(lOd) 

751 

spurre 

516— 219— •’97— 193=104— 15 b L ^—89 198—89 

=104+5— 3 4>5=10i 

(10 ) 

7 1 

spurre 
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Tin LiPiirR \ ikh i//i ! 


516-167 34 
=87 li 
516—167=34 


Here are 
I have nd 
/ow are simi| 
fragments of 
Then let 
icniton betwek 
the same Cipl 
74, 75 and 76 ] 
only the namj 
Archer, tht (a 
pregnant and 


}-22 b L //=-='127— 237— 00-2 (237) 


V orti ( 111 r 


127— 1 'll 111— r. / 


fi(ii) 
( 1 1 'l) 


7 1 I 

,7 ! 


nil' 

nur 


. ( 


<1 1 

' I I Ml I 1 


11 <1 1. 1 ' 


1 l 


n 

-lDii_rc f'f VI. rl ii IS ^l,il .non iiuoi 
S could l \|st I,\ Mill ,11 
^bc‘^'lIdtlusl(ur IS \ olds 
t uv c 1 lu n, is ill, 1 I ,, 

|tlK s inic cr i iiid li mil 1 I ^ 

\Mird 01 ( I rs m the I’l . 


>u'd I' u. 

I. 1 I, ' 

111 1 >|.. 

1 12 0 ',' 


fouitccn 111, to ni III h tin lon.ticn 
. t the sp ICC tit siimin in/c llic in min i o. mi 
jirU ni ick to hntnonne \ itn the too. m 
scenes I h i\ c the d\ I u I n t o i i h . 
he rcidei ohsert e th n c ti'.o'n'i' i.’h 
),;/ n, A ; / 

^ler number te; li tin u is n 
tre the nn .st ni tree 'oiis c \ i 
j "b of /> , I I'y ; ; ill,',' S 

-'1 Iti ‘ , I ! , ' ) ] / /, 

sic,nilic mt Mir 's \ h I h I . i . 1 , n .1 
a syllable lac 77 line u m i\ t i r nu < n i 

person could impost n,,, n n nis. 't j. i 

unparalleled 
of comcidenc 
But It m£ 

■writings L( 
translated in 
poetry Thd 
35 times T 
than three tir 
Plays more t 
the word p/aj 
IS found in tl 
times, in the 
Bible Siagi 
40 times in tl 
But it m; 
play ^eoAplay 
there are the 
word please 
times ' Play] 
find it 12 tim 
but once ead 
for Measwe, 

Casar we firj 
7 times 

These are caused bv the fact that in some of the Plat s the Cipher 

lls more upon Shakspere than in others But ./ , /, is found in c\ ert 


o u m ,( I 
tn I 
1 . M I 
n 1 

1 111 \ o' i 

Cl I I 


r I 


ltd 


oi I i r- 


icrc IS no reason iput iiom the ( ndi 
|ks is often in the 1*1 its .s m tlic B.bu 
1 in too times in tlie Bible it oci tirs i ; t ,] e ' 
in the PI It s t e 1 1 bt hlom re te ' s to • di "n ^ . , 
e Pitts 52 times in the Bible 7 tmn / , 

[Bible 3 tunes / ^ is lound tinus m .lu PI 
occurs 22 times m the PI its md > o > 

e Plat s ; ol 01 Li ! ,/ i hi' , 

) be Slid that drun itie il eomposmons \ oidel n .tin .lit le.er mo e m 
and SiLiu, etc , than a reiieiious t orl But in liie PI .ts t'lemsJt.s 
ttidest differences in this respect In A , J„, lor uist . lee me 

pronounced /An B oceuis but onte my/,;;. ] m u ,s found 25 

occurs but ttticc m the C,>;;<,/i <>/ / ;,;r put \\\ i ‘ H, //' t e 

|-s, in//,;;r \ III 14 limes -me] m /,/",5ume, > s , occurs 

h m J/.ich Ido, istlhni) //, in /’/ b,;</, t oj . lA cm 

the lihiiy U ;t,c, and the 7 ’',,; („; 11,11,, of 1 ,1 ,, v hile m / ' cc 

d It seven times in Ihubctb S times, m L,,ii S times, md in Ol/ 1 0 


narrative dw 


one of the P fys, and it is therefore probable that the Stratford mm entered tort 


largely into 
tells It wil 


wrong was tl*^*- Caliban tried to vork upon Miranda 


But we g 


Bacon’s seciet life and thought and consequenth into the store he 
be a marvelous storv evhen it ts all told, and eee find out eehat the 


o still farther with Cecil’s reasons for beliee mg that Shakspere did not 

t C ot-ir? VT « *1 . . * 


write the Pla>s> and eee carry the same root-number eeith us into another chapter 



CHAPTER X 


SffAASP£J!£ INCA PA BIX OF 11 PITTA G THE PLAYS 


A very superfi lal e orant n c gliing fcHow 

Mils /»r tl as S 


E very Cipher uord in this chapter also ts the 327 th stord from the 
same points of departure which have given us all the Cipher story 
uhick has preceded it 

We ha\e this further statement from Cecil to the Queen 
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IS 
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104 


son 

15^4,/ —89 448-89— 3o9 + 1— SCO 

SCO 

761 

of 

615— 107— 349— 3‘’4— CO— 347— 50(7C 1>— 

‘>7 

■“6 3 

a 

515-167—340-*’ b & A— 32.-49 (76 2 )— 80 

616— 167— 349— 2. A & A— 337— 145 (70 2>-181— 

8v> 

7ul 

poor 

9A4,A— (17 ) 


.5 3 

peasant 

51&_1Q"'_34() 2.A&A— 3.7 30— *’97— 49( 01)— 




248-248—0+1—1 

1 

74 3 

who 

515— I 64 — 349— ‘’2A&;— 3 7— DO— .77— 145-131 
olO— 104— 349— 2 AaA— 3-7— 30— ‘’97— 193— 104 

131 

761 

yet 

448—104—344+1—345 

345 

76 1 

followed 

616— 1G7— 349— 23 b & A— S‘’7— 50— 377— 145— 133— 




lOA— l-’S 

1 

741 

the 

616— 167— 349— •’S 45 & A— 337— 193— 134— 5 A (193) 




9_.A— 1^7 

127 

761 

trade 

615—167—349—23 b & A—3.7—v0—.77—193—84— 




15AA.A— 69— lOA— o9 

69 

741 

of 

616— 167— 349— ..A & A— 3 7— 30— *’97— 193— 104— 




15A&A—89 608— 89— 419+1— 4 0 

4‘’0 

'’u 2 

glove 

516— le"— 349— *’3 b & A— 3-7— 50— .77 284-277— 




7+1=8+18A*A— (■’6) 

(26) 

741 

making 
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Piffc nncl 
Word Column 


516_167==349— 32 b & /i=827— 30=207— 193=104 
—3 <5=101 

101 

70 1 

in 

516—167=349—22 b /;=327— 30=297— 248=49— 
22<5=(27) 

(27) 

74 1 

the 

516—167=349—22 b & 7^=327- 30=297 49 (76 1)= 
248 4;z=244 

244 

741 

hole 

516— 167=349— 22 /z=327— 30=297— 49 (74 2)= 

248 

74 1 

where 

516—167=349—22 b &. 7^=327—30=297—193=104 
50=54 603—54—549+1=550 

550 

70 2 

he 

516—167=349—22 b &, 7^=327-50=277 447—277= 

170+1=171 

171 

75 1 

was 

516—167=349—22 b &, 7^=327—30=297—146 (70 2) 
=151—3 ,5=148—3 7<=14o 

145 

70 1 

born 

516—167=349—22 b & 7;=337— 30=297— 193=104— 
10 b (193)=94 

94 

74 2 

and 

516—167=349—22 b &, 7^=327—254=73—15 b &. 7/= 
58 248—58=190+1=191 

191 

74 2 

bred, 

516—167=349—22 b &, 7^=327—30=207—30=207 
448—267=181+1=182+10 <5 7^=192 

192 

70 1 

one 

516—167=349—22 b & 7;=337— 30=297— 50=247 

247 

741 

of 

516-167=349—22 <5 & 7^=327—50=277—248=29— 

2 h (248)=27 

27 

74 1 

the 

516—167=349—22 b & 7;=327— 30=297— 50=247— 
12 <5 & 7i=235 

235 

74 Ip 

easant towns 

516-167=349-22 b & 7=327—50=277—145=182 

133 

74 2 

of 

516—167=349—22 b &. 7=327—30=297 447—297 

=150+1=151+5 7=156 

156 

75 1 

the 

516—167=349—22 b & 7=327—30=297 -248=49— 
24 7 & 7 (248)=25 

25 

741 

West 

516—167=349—22 b & 7=327—50=277 447—277= 

170+1=171+11 7=182 182 

75 1 

And 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—254=73—51 (448)= 
22 603—22=581+1=582 

582 

761 

there 

516—167=349—22 7 * 7=327—193=134 10 7 (193) 
=124 448—124—324+1=325 

325 

70 1 

are 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—30=297—193=104 
284 104—180+1=181 

181 

741 

even 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327-50=277 

277 

74 1 

rumors 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—50=277—145 (70 2) 
=132—11 7 & 7=121 

121 

741 

that 

516—107=349—22 7 & 7=327—50=277—145=132 
—7 7=125 

125 

74 2 

both 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—50=277 284 277 

=7+1=8 

8 

741 

Will 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—193=134 15 7 & h 
=119 284 119=165+1=166+6 7=172 

172 

741 

and 

516—167=349—22 7 & 7=327—50=277 49 (76 2)= 
228 47=224 

224 

76 2 

his 

516—167=349—22 5 & 7=327—248=79 447—79= 

368+1=369+3 7=372 

372 

75 2 

brother 
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u a 

610—107—340— 2” 6 & /5— 3,*— uO— 2r— 14^ (*0 2)— 182 
610_1G'— 340— ^ 4 -4—327— 30— *'07— 103— 101 

603—1 04—40 1— > ^^"4 Oj 40>> 

610-lC~— 340-23 ^ A. 3'’-— 80— -O'— oO— IM — 

14^—10 40‘^10'’— 30C+1— 897 807 

516-16 — 340 — /> & /— 3‘'7— 30— 103— lOJ 

— lu^A-^-SO 234— €0-10 k>+1— 100+6 /<— ‘’03 
610_lO-—34O-2‘’i&/—3'’'—oO— 2 "—14^(76 ) 

127 

616— 16'— 340— 22 6 & Z— 3''7— 60— 2'7— 103— &1— 

Z— 69 CO 

610-167— 340-2'’ i&Z-S'’, -80- O'— 14^— lo‘’ 

677— Io2— 4 0+1— ro+l? Z 4 Z— 443 413 

610— 16'— 340— 4 Z— 3'’.— .0— '’7'— »»0( 6 1>— 
eiO-lG'-OlO-^O 6 4 Z— 3‘’7— ^-‘''7— 14^ (76 *’) 

—182-3 i— ro 234— 1‘’0— l».j+l-.l«6 loC 

610-16'— 340— 2- £ 4 Z— 3‘’7— 30— ‘'9'— » Z— "O 292 

610-167— 340— “'’ZaZ— 3'’.— "3 «10-73 

— l',^+l— 170 liC 

610-16*— OlO-^O Z 4 Z-3‘’ -vO-2.7— 14>— IS'’ 

204— 13v-l ‘'+l-lo3 1^3 

Here are fifi) SIX more words growing out of the sime rooi number 516—167 
—349— ^4/— 3 7 modified by 30or 50 which gave us whole papes of nanraiue 

In the last chapter \\ e will sec hereafter that we adt ance in order from the more 
complex to (he more simple that ts the abote root number 3 7 obtained b> count 
Ing in the " bracketed and hjphcnated words in the second subduision of column 
3ofpage74 is folloncd bj 516—167—349 where wc leave oui of the count the 
*• bracketed and hjphcnaled words And this is cunningl) contrived because 
one trjing to unravel the Cipher would first undertake the more simple and obvious 
forms and vrould scarcely think of obtaining *1 root number by counting In the 
bracketed and h> phenated words m the second subdivision of column • of page 74 
or any similar subdiv ision 

The brother here referred to was Shaksperc s brother Gilbert bom in 
1566 two ) cars after Shaksperc s birth If Shikspcrc came to London In 1587 
Gilbert was then twenty-one j ears of age Very little is known of him Halli 
well Phillipps thinks he was In later life a haberdasher In London * 

But as his name does not occur in the subsidy lists of the period it Is not 
unlikely that he was either a partner with or assistant to some other tradesman 
of the same occupation 

The fact that he id found in London accords w ilh the intimation in the Cipher 
narrative that he came there with his brother and probably was at first also a 
hanger on about the play houses 

The reader will here observe how the words ^/ote grow out of the 

same root number one being 3 7 mi tut the other 3 7 minus 50 Observe also 
how the terminal number 104 produces ts the son of folio ued gl te tn he and 
ihemsehes and that while 77 gives us Ze a y t the of makits'' u.as the rumors 
that both Will Its did tnde for time ariA before 

If there is no Cipher here bow conid gh e and paling and ail these other 
words grow out of 3 7 modified by 50 and 30? 
o ft pp 3 <1 4 


Pajre and 
Column 


70 1 
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tbemselrcs 

701 
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'4 1 
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~G 1 
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'OO 
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"1 

'01 
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74 1 
'O 1 
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CHAPTER XI 


SHAKSPERE WOUNDED 

This morning, like the spirit of n > oiith 
That means to be of note, begins betimes 

Atilctt} nr <i Ch ‘'pntrr, /*', s 

VERY Ciphei woidtn tins chapta is the ssSth luoidftovi the same 

' points of depai tin e as in the pi evious chaptci s 

I gave in Chapter VI , page 694 ante, something of the story 
of Shakspere’s youth, and yet but a fragment of it I am of the 
opinion that it runs out, with the utmost detail and particularity, 
on the line of the root-number 33S [505 167 (74 2)=33S] to the 

end of 2d Hemy IV, and, possibly, to the beginning of ist Henry 
IV I gave in Chapter IV the statement that Shakspere 

Goes one day and luith ten of his followers did lift the watn s^ate of tie ftsh pot d 
off the hinges, and turns all the watei out from the pond, froze all the fisl , and giidhs 
the orchaid 

And also 

They diew their weapons and fought a bloody fight, never stopping even to 
bi eat he 

And further, that when he ran away from home 

He left his poor young jade big with child 

Now between the description of the destruction of the fish-pond 
and the account of the fight there comes in another fragment of the 
story 

The narrative seems to be a confession, made by Field Hence 
Its particularity It is believed that Richard Field, the printer, was 
a Stratford man In 1592 Shakspere’s father, with two others, was 
appointed to value the goods of “Henry Feelde, of Stratford, 
tanner,” supposed to have been the father of Richard Field the 
printer ” ' Halliwell-Phillipps asserts positively that he was his 
father “ Richard Field was also, as I have shown, the first printer 
of Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Luci ece 

* Collier’s English Dramatic Poetry iii, 439 

732 


’ Outlines, p 69 
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50u— 107-338—254—^ 

Word 

64 

Page and 
Column 

78 2 

And 

505-1C7— 338-248— 90— 24 b tz h (248)— 6C-5/— 

Cl 

74 1 

while 

505-167—333-^9 (74 2)— 289 498-289— ‘>09+1— 

214 

701 

we 

605—167—338—60 ('*6 1)— 283 493-288—310+1— 

211 

'•61 

are 

605—167—333—6 ^—332 

832 

751 

thus 

COo— le"— 338— 284— .^4 237— u 1—183+1—184 

184 

73 2 

busily 

o05-167— 338 498-833-160+1—161+10 bi.h— 

171 

"61 

engaged 

600—167—338—284—^+28 (73 2>-82 

82 

73 2 

my 

60>-16.— 338— '’81-h>4— 18^&/4( 81)-36 

86 

73" 

Lord 

600-167—338-284—.^ 

54 

73 3 

and 

0 O 0 -I 67 — 333— 14o (.6 2)— 103— 1 k col —189 

180 

7"1 

some 

605— 16~— 338— oO— '’‘^8— 146 (76 «)— H'*— 3 b (146)— 139 

761 

of 

605-167— 338-14o fC 2)— 193-3 b (145)— 190 

448— 190— 2o3+l— ‘’dO 

2d0 

761 

his 

505— 167— 333— 14d (76 ‘’>—103 448— 193— ‘'dd+1 

— ‘»d6+4 i— «60 

260 

761 

followers 

60d— 167— 338— dO-2SS 408-'’S8-21O+l— ‘>11 
+1 A— 212 

212 

761 

set 

50d-167-388-5O{74 ‘>>—‘>88-193— 9.r-d0 ("0 1) 

— 4o 60S— 4d— 103+1— 464 

461 

75 2 

upon 

CI6— 167— 338-60—‘>SS— ‘>2 b t, ,(—260-^0-218— 
14d-71 

71 

"Cl 

us 


The reader wtll obserxe that c\er) word of this scntentc is derived from the 
same root number (505— 16,-338) and he will also note how often the terminal 
root number 54 is used 

Then follows the description of the bloody fight given in Chapter VI 
The story of Shakspere s deer killing is found m the latter part of i:t Henry IV 
We take the same root number 505 — 167—338 and commencing on the first 
column of page 73 (part of The Heart of the Mystery *) we find that b) inter 
mingling the terminal fragments of the second scene of gd Henry IV with the 
terminal fragments of the last scene of d Henry IV we gel these words 


6 O 0 — 16i-338-v0-‘’88-~41) (70 1>-«3D— "9 (73 J)— 


160 «8&-100— 4'>8+l— 1‘’9 

429 

72 2 

Jack ( 

605-167—338— 30— 308— 193— 115— lA col —114 
60d— 167— 338-60— 288— 109 (73 1>-110— 1 k 

114 

761 

spur ) 

(169)— 118 346— 118— 3‘’8+I— 9 
u05-IC7— 338— 60— OSS— 142 (73 1>— 140— 1 h (14‘>) 

9 

"2 1 

bath 

—145+170—315-1 h col —314 

314 

"2 2 

killed 

60d-167— 338— 60— 288— 49 ( 6 I)— 239— 90 (i3 1)— 

149 

72 2 

many 

605— 167— «38— SO— ’>88— 169 (73 1)— 110— 1 / (109)— 118 

"«2 

a 

60d-167— 838— oO— 288— 142 (73 1)— 146— 1 h (14")— 14./ 

72 2 

deer 


As I have before noted Jack had probably in that day the sound 0 slack for 
the word being deri\ed from the French retained the or ^ sound We find 
this given by Webster to Jaeqtt ne The word Jack will be found repeatedly used 
in the Cipher for the 'first syllable of the name of It will be noted in 

this example that out of seven words all are derived from 338 — 50— 88 except 
one which is 338 — 30 two are derived from 38 — 169— 1 19 two from 88 — 49 
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(76 i)=239, and two are derived from 288—142=146 This recurrence of terminal 
root-numbers is very significant I would explain that 142 is the number of words 
from the end of the first subdivision of 73 i to the bottom of the column, and 79 
and 90 are, of course, the two other principal subdivisions of that column And 
the reader will observe that to obtain 338 — 169 we have deducted the number of 
words from the top of the first subdivision of 73 I down the column , while when 
we have 338 — 142 we have the number of words from the bottom of that same sub- 
division down the same column It will thus be seen that there is a relation and 
an order in the formation of the sentence, that it moves from the two ends of the 
same subdivision 

It seems that Shakspere and '‘our party" had killed a deer, made a fire and 
had the body “half eaten ’’ 


505—167^338—141 (73 11=197 237-197—40-1-1= 

505-167=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50 (76 1)=258 588 

-258=330-1- 1=331 -M h =332 
505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50 (76 1)=258 284 

-258=26-1-1=27-1-7 h col =34 
505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50 (76 1)=258— 27 
(73 1)=231 

505—167=338—193 (75 1)=145 
505—167=338—169 (73 1)=169— 1 h (169)=168 237 

-168=69-1-1=70-1-3 b col =73 
505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50=258 
505-167=338—30=308—198 (74 2)=110-H94— 304 
— 7^&/i col=297 

505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50 (76 1)=258— 13 
col=245 


Word 

41 

Page and 
Column 

73 2 

The 

332 

72 2 

body 

34 

741 

of 

231 

72 2 

the 

145 

72 2 

deer 

73 

73 2 

was 

258 

72 2 

indeed 

297 

75 1 

half 

245 

741 

eaten 


If the reader will count down from the top of 74 i he will find the word eaten 
cunningly hidden in the middle of the hyphenated rvord ivorm-eaten-hole 

505—167=338—30=308—198=110 110 75 1 He 

505—167=338—30=308—198 (74 2)=110-1-194=304 304 75 1 found 

505—167=338—30=308—141 (73 1)=167 170— 

167=34-1 4 4 73 2 it 

505—167=338—193=1454-346 (72 2)=491— 1 h col = 490 72 2 lying 

505— 167=338— 30=308— 141 (73 1)=167 167 72 2 by 

505—167=338—141=197 237—197=404-1—41 

4- 3 3 col =44 44 73 2 the 

505—167=338—30=308—50=258—79=179 

— 1/K79)=178 237—178=594-1=60 60 73 2 foot 

505— 167=338— 28 (73 1)=310 588—310=2784-1= 279 72 2 of 

505—167=338—30=308—141 f73 1)=167 588— 

167 — 4214-1 — 422 422 72 2 a 

505—167=338—30=308—141=167 237—167 

=704-1=71 71 73 2 hill 


Let the reader consider for an instant how different are the words that are 
here the 336th from certain clearly established points of departure, as compared 
with the words produced by 523—167=356, or as compared with those which came 
out from 505 and 523 minus the subdivisions of 75 i Compare Shakspere had 
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/ jS 

killed many a deer the body of the deer j,as half eaten lie found it hingbv 

the foot of a I ill with IIojj is this den edt Sajj you the Carl? etc or Her 
Grace ts furious and hath sent out etc or H tth this pipe he hath bio m the fame of 
rebellion almost into open ^ar etc In ever) case the character of the words is 
totally different 

The Cipher story proceeds to tell how Sir Thomas Lucy and his son came upon 
the scene — they had a fight with the poachers and drove them off We ha\e 

r K d 

^V rd C lumn 


605— lC7-=338— SO— 308-CO fO l>-2o9— 27 (“3 1) 


— ‘'31+rO (|2 2)— 401 

605— 167— 338-30— 0O8-I42 (73 1>-16C 347 

401 

'*3 3 

We 

(72 2)+166-518 

613 

**- 2 

fought 

^0>— 167— 338— 30— 308— 141 1)— 167+1 0 ( 22; 

1—337 

'*2 2 

a 

oOj— 167— 338— 141 (73 1>-107 

197 

7- 2 

hot 

50^>-lC~— 3 8—23 (73 I)— 310 

600—167—338—143 (73 346— 196— 1^0+1 

810 

72 3 

and 

—151+2 h col —153 

lu3 

7** 3 

bloody 

uOo— 167— 338— 141 ( 3 l>-t97 

197 

73 2 

fight 


Certain!) ifallthi is accident tc is extraordinary that the accident on one page 
should precisely accord nith the accident on all other pages that is to say — 505 
— X67— 338 minus 30 and 50 tells us the stor> of the last bloody fight when 
the bo)s of Stratford destro)ed Sir Thomas Luc) s fish pond and here wchave the 
account (by the same 505— 167— 33S— 30 and 50) of a previous hot and bloody 
fight when Sir Thomas found them devouring the body of a deer And it was 
in revenge for punishment inflicted for the first fray— 

[60^167-338—142 aS 1)— IOC (i** 2>-10C— 

lol+l— IG^+O ^ col — 1^ lo4 7^2 fray}— 

that the j oung desperadoes organized the not to destroy the fish pond And in 
this latter fight Shahspere was badly wounded shot by a pistol in the hands of Sir 
Thomas Luc) The slor) is too long to give here in detail Every letter from my 
publishers is a cry of despair about the increasing size of this worh and some of 
my malignant and ungenerous cntics are clamoring that m> book will never 
appear I can therefore only give extracts from the story It runs through a great 
part of page 7 ol ist Henry IV M) Lord for he was lord of the barony and his 
son are mounted and armed And here we have the word the 149th word of 

the 75 I obtained from the same root number thus 

o05— 167— 338— uO (74 ■’>-^^8-49 (,0 1)— 39—90 

( 3 1)— 149 149 75 1 barony 

They come with all their household 

505-167—338—^0—288—49 (i6 l)=23a— "9 (73 1) 

=160 284— 160=1‘’4+1— 1 5 12^ 74 1 with 

^05— 161— 338-50— ■’88-^9 ( 6 1)— 239— 90 (73 1)— 149 74 I household 

agreat«zz*ir de and to find zntf// we repeat the last count but one adding 
m however the hyphenated words thus 
«0>/— 16 — 338— oO— ‘’88— 49 (76 IH 239— 79 (73 1) 

—160 84—160—124+1—125+7 h col —182 130 


74 1 multitude 
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And here we have great 


PiEC and 
Word. Column 


505— 167=338— 337=101— 3 ^ (337)=98 169—98 „ . 

=71+1=72 72 73 1 great 

The number go represents the end of scene 3 on 73 i, and the number 79 that 
part of the next scene in the same column See how the same number, I49i pro- 
duces baiony and household^ while the corresponding number, iCo, produces luiih 
and multihide 

And here we find the story running on, and the same terminal numbers, 149, 
160, etc , continuing to produce significant words We can see the philosophy of 
every word, they come either from deducting the whole of the first column of page 
73 or the whole of the second column, or the fragments of each We have had the 
body of the half eaten deer — found lying by the foot of the hill — the hot and bloody 
fight — the lord of the haiony coming -euith a.gieat multitude of his household And 
Shakspere ran away, and — 

505—167=338—30=308—79=179 237—179=58 


-M=59 

59 

73 2 

The 

505—167=338—50=288—49 (76 1)=339— 79=160 




237—160=77+1=78 

78 

74 2 

pursuers 

505-167=338-50=288 49 (76 1)=239— 79 (73 1)= 

(160) 

74 2 

followed 

505—167=338—30=308 19=259—198 (74 2)= 




61+193=251 5 &, /i col =249 

249 

751 

and 

505—167=338—50=288 19 (76 1)=239— 79=100— 




l h (79)=159 237—159=78+1=79 

79 

73 2 

took 

505—167=338—50=288—169 (73 1)=119 

119 

73 2 

him 

505—167=338—50=288 19=239—90=149 

149 

74 2 

prisoner. 

505—167=338—50=288—169=119—1 h (169)=118 




588—118—170+1—171 

471 

72 2 

Percy 

505—167=338—50=288 19=239—79=160 170+ 




160=330 

330 

72 2 

and 

505—167=338—30=308—50 (76 1)=258— 79 (73 1)= 

179 

73 2 

the 

505—167=338—50=288—50 (76 1)=238— 63 (27 to 91) 




=175 237—175=62+1=63+3 b col =66 

66 

73 2 

rest 

505—167=338—50=288—50 (76 1)=238— 90=148 

148 

73 2 

of 

505—167=338—50=288—49 (76 1)=239— 90=149 

149 

73 2 

our 

505—167=338—30=308 19 (76 1)=259— 78 (79 d) 




=181 237—181=56+1=57 - 

57 

73 2 

men 

505—167=338—30=308—50=258—79 (73 1)=179— 




l/i(79)=178 237— 178=59+l=60+3^co] =63 

63 

73 2 

fled 


I do not pretend, for the reason stated, to give the whole account of this first 
raid of the Stratford boys, but simply to call attention to the fact that this page 73 
IS as full of arithmetical adjustments, with 505 — 167=338, as we found it to be in 
Chapter IV with 505 — 284, and 523 — 284, etc 

In the presence of Percy in this story we probably have the explanation of the 
original relationship of Bacon with Shakspere Percy was Bacon’s servant, he 
was. It seems, from Stratford, and he was Shakspere’s friend, hence when Bacon, 
after Marlowe’s death, needed another mask, Percy, Bacon’s confidant, doubtless 
suggested Shakspere, 

And here we have the account of how Sir Thomas charged on the insurgents, 
who were destroying the fish-pond 



SHAKSPERE WOVE BED 


ni 


Paee and 
W d Column 


BOo— 167— 338— S0=S08— 50 (76 !)-'» >&-‘*48 <74 1) 


=10 193—10—183+1—184 

505-107-338-50 (74 3)-‘'8&-50 (76 J)-23&*-50 

184 

751 

My 

(74 2)— 188+193— 381— 4 h col — 3<7 

377 

7j 1 

Lord 

505—167—338—254 (75 1>— 84— 9 A col — 
605—167=338—30 (74 2>-^08— 198— 110 198-110 

7a 

7a 1 

struck 

-83+1-81 

84 

"al 

his 

605—167=338-30=308—50 (76 l)-'*58— 198-60 
605—167=338—30—308—108—110 193—110—83+ 

60 

7a 1 

spur 

1— 84+3<! col —87 

8" 

7a 1 

up 

605-167—338—30—308—219—88-1 6 col —88 

88 

7a 1 

to 

505— 167— 838— 50— 288-248— 48— 7 ^ col —33 

83 

"al 

the 

6O0— 167— 338-348—00 

90 

7a 1 

rowell 

50i>— 167— 338— 30— 308—219 ("4 88 

89 

75 1 

against 

605— 161— 338— 30— 308-‘'48— 60+194— "a4 

*>04 

7a 1 

the 

605-107—3 8— 248— 90— 9 col —81 

81 

7a 1 

panting 

50a— 167— 338— 30— 308— 219— 88— 7^ col —S'* 

82 

7a 1 

sides 

605— 16"— 338— 248— 98— 7 ^ col —83 

83 

7a 1 

of 

«0a— 167-338— ‘»a4 (75 l>-84 

84 

7a 1 

his 

605—167—888—50—288—210(74 2)— 69 
608-187—838—30-808—60 (70 1)— a8— 198-60 

69 

7a 1 

horse 

+193— 2u3 

2j3 

7a 1 

and 

505-167-338-49 (70 447— "89-1 8+1- 

160 

7a 1 

rode 

60a-167-338-30-308-aO (70 l)-2a8-2I9 (74 2)- 

89 

7a 1 

him 

605—167—888—193—145 

14a 

"a 2 

down 


Here are twenty words all onginatm^ out of the same number which has been 
telling the story of Shakspere s youth for many pages past to wit 505—167—338 
and all but one of the twenty are found in the first column of page 75 and the 
greater part 16 out of 0 are found in the first subdivision of that column If 
this be accident certainly there is nothing like it anywhere else in the world 

And Sir Thomas shoots Shakspere leaving a scar that marked him for life 
Prof John S Hart thought he saw the traces of such a scar in the Dusseldorf death 
mask And Bacon to still better carry out the delusion that Shakspere was Shake 
speare wrote in one of the sonnets — the 11 tb 


Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow 


The story I have said goes back to the beginning of scene 3 act v page 71 
otistffnryJV and the /ir/i?/ is found in 71 as will appear below 
We are told 


505— 167— 338— "0=308— uO (76 1)— 103 — 60 


193-65— 1"8+1— 129+1 -5=130 

130 

751 

My 

505—167=338—30—308—60 (74 ^>—258 

258 

71 2 

Lord 

50a— 167— 338— £.0—308— 247 (74 2 up)— 61 

61 

7a 1 

was 

«05— 167— 338— 50 (76 1)— 288-26^*4 col— 262 

262 

7a 1 

furious 

a08-lC7— 338-30— 808 

308 

75 1 

He 

«05— 167— 338— 248— 90+194— ‘>84 

284 

761 

drew 

60a— 167— 338— aO (74 2)— "88— 60 (76 l)-2 8 

238 

761 

his 


3 
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505-107=338 d9 (76 1)=289-109 (73 1)=120 

Word 

120 

Pnfjc nnei 
Column 

71 2 

pistol 

505—107=338—30=308—50 (70 1)=258— 198=00 
+193=253 

258 

75 1 

and 

505-107=338—30=308- 19 (70 1)=259-213 (71 2) 
=40—1 h (213)=45 458 45=413+1=414 

414 

711 

shot 

505-107=338 19 (76 1)=289— 248=41— 22 b (248)= 
19—3 b col =10 

10 

75 1 

him, 

505— 107=338— 30=308 19 (70 1)=259— 198 (74 2) 
=01—24 bi.h (198)=37 

37 

75 1 

and, 

505— 167===338— 30=308— 248 (74 2)=G0 284—00 

=224+1=225 

225 

74 1 

as 

505-107=338—30 (74 2)=308— 219 (70 1)=89 193 

—89=114+1=115+0 ^&,/i=121 

121 

751 

lil 

505—107=338—284=54 

51 

75 1 

luck 

505—107=338—30=308—193=115—15 bLh (193) 
=100+193=293 

293 

75 1 

would 

505—107=338—30=308—248 (74 2)=G0 193—00 

=133+1=134+1 h col =135 

185 

75 1 

have 

505-107=338 49 (70 1)=2S9 433-289=144-^1= 

145 

71 1 

it, 

505—107=338—50=288—218 (74 2)=70 

70 

751 

the 

505—107=338—30=308—248 (74 2)=00— 22 h (248) 
s=38 — 0 b col =33 

33 

74 1 

ball 

503—107=338—30=308—00 (70 1)=258— 193=05 
508—05=443+1—114 

444 

75 2 

hit 

505-^107=338—30=308 49 (70 1)=259— 198 (74 2) 
=01—22 b (198)=39 

39 

751 

him 

505—107=338—30=308—248 (74 2)=G0— 24 bi.h 
(248)=3G— 5 b col =31 

31 

74 1 

on 

505—107=338—30=308—50 (70 1)=258— 248 (74 2)= 

= 10 

741 

the 

505—107=338—30=308—50 (70 1)=258— 50=208— 
140=02+102=224 5 b col =219 

219 

781 

forehead. 

505—107=338—30=308—254=54 284—54=230+ 

1=231+5 h col =230 

230 

741 

between 

505-107=338—30=308—50 (70 1)=258— 248 (74 2) 
=10+193=203 

203 

75 1 

the 

505—107=338 19 (70 1)=289— 248 (74 2)=41 

447 41—400+1—407 

407 

751 

eyes 


Observe here the recurrence of remarkable words, fitting preciselj to 505 — 167 
=338 dww — pistol — shot — ball — hit — foithead — between — eyes, — %Mth all the 
other words descriptive of a heady conflict hot and bloody fight — stnick — spur — 
up — to — iowel — against — panting — sides — hoisc — lode him doion, — My Lord, 
furious, etc , etc After a while we will find this same 505 — 167=338 describing 
Shakspere’s ailments and Ann Hathaway’s appearance, and selecting out of the body 
of the text, as if with the wand of a magician, an entirely different series of words 
And I will ask the reader to note that ball occurs but once in sd Heniy IV , 
and shot but once in 1st Heniy IV , pistol, as the name of a weapon, does not 
occur once in 2d Henry IV , and but twice in 1st Heniy IV , hit occurs but 
once in 2d Heniy IV , forehead occurs but this one time in both of the plays, 
rowel occurs but this one time in both these plays, and but once more in all the 
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Plajs And >et here we find all these rare words coming together m the text and 
in a short space and all of them tied together bj the root number 50^ — 167— 33S 
"What kind of a cyclone of a miracle was it that swept them all in here m a bunch 
toge her and made each the 33Sth word from a clearl} defined point of departure ? 

Butthemar\cl does not end here 50^ — 167— 33S has many mori. coherent 
and marvelous stories to unravel before we have done with it 



CHAPTER XII 


SHAKSPERE CARRIED TO PRISON 


Awa> with him to prison 

Meastne for Hleastire, v, I 


I VERY Ctpha xvo7 d in i/ns cliapia gi o-a<s out of tin t ooi-uuuil/er 
' 505—1^7=338 

At first It was thought that Shakspere was killed outrigiu We 
read 



Word 

Pipe and 
Column 


505—167=338—50 (76 1)=28S— 248=40— 9 
505—167=338—50 (76 1)=288— 193=95— 15 b «. h 

31 

751 

He 

(193)=80 284 80=204+1=205 

505-167=338 19 (76 4)=289-248 (74 2)-ll— 

205 

741 

fell 

5 col =36 

505—167=338 19 (76 1)=289— 254 (75 1)=35— 

36 

741 

upon 

15<J&/^(254)=20 

505-167=338 19 (76 1)=289— 248 (74 2>=41— 

20 

74 1 

the 

col =35 

35 

741 

earth. 

505—167=338 19 (76 1)=289— 10 b col =279 

279 

741 

They 

505—167=338 19 (76 1)=289— 198 (74 2)=91 
505—167=338 19 (76 1)=289— 198 (74 2)=91 

91 

741 

thought 

281 91=193+1=194 

505—167=338—50 (76 1)=288— 198 (74 2)=90 

194 

741 

at 

281 90=194+1=195 

505—167=338 19 (76 1)=389— 248 (74 2)=41— 

195 

741 

first, 

223 (248)=19 

505—167=338—50 (74 2)=288 19 (76 1)=239 

19 

741 

from 

508— 239=269+1=270+8 3 col =278 

278 

75 2 

his 

505—167=338 19 (76 1)=289— 24 3 col =(265) 
505—167=338—50 (76 1)=288 19 (76 1)=239 

(205) 

76 2 

bloody 

508—239=269+1=270+2 h col =272 
505—167=338—30=308—50 (76 1)=25S— 193= 

272 

75 2 

appearance 

65+193=258—5 3 & 3 col =253 

253 

75 1 

and 

505—167=338—30=308—50 (76 1)=258— 43 col = 
505—167=338—30=308—50 (76 1)=258— 193=65 

254 

751 

the 

193+65=258—3 3 col =255 
505—167=338—30=308—50 (76 1)=258— 193=65 

255 

75 1 

whiteness 

193+65=258—23 col =256 

740 

256 

751 

in 
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505-167=338-30==308-o0 (76 1)=255-197 (74 2) 
«=61— 24 htih (198>=-37— 9 i & A col — «3 
500—16 (=338— 30— 303^0 (76 103=6^ 

193+(}5=.2^8 

505— 107=338— 30=308-o0 (76 l>='‘o8— 103=65— 

, 15<5&A(193)=o0 

505— 167=338— 80=308— uO (76 IH^oS— 103=6^ 
505—167=338—50 (76 l>-288 447—288—160+1 

— 160+11 i col =171 

y05-lC7=338— 30=308— 50 (70 1)— ‘'-8— 193— (w 
447—65=882+1=383 

505-167=338-49 (70 l)-289— 218 <74 2)=71— 
lAcol =70 

505— 167=338— o0=30&-49 (76 1>— 2^9 ‘>84— 

259='>5+l=‘>0+7A col =33 
„0o— 167=338— 193=14a «08— 14^363+1=364 

+1A— 36^ 

50^167=338-50=288-49 (76 1)=‘>S9 447— ‘>39 
—008+1— 209+2 A-311 
505-167— ®38—o0— ,88-49 (76 1)— 239 
50w»— 167=338— 30— 308— 49 ((0 1)— /= 
«0^167— 838-«0 (76 l^-^SS— 103 (74 2^90 103 
+90=‘'83— 3i col =280 

60*/-167— 838-o0 (70 1)— 288-107 (74 2)-9l— -3^ 
(107)=CO 284-60-,Io+l=216+6A— ‘»‘»2 

505-167— 388-80=308-50 (70 1)— 258 44<— 258 
— 189+1-190+13 ^=,03 
60j=167=3o8-49 (70 IH^SO-OIS (74 2)=71 
505-167=338-30 ^74 ,>=303-40 (70 1>-250-210 
(74 ,)— 40 

u05— 167=333-50=‘>88— 49 (76 I)=230— 237 (73 S) 
=2 •(■90=92 

«05— 167=338— 193— 14^15 b * A—130 


Wo d 

cK"" 


28 

7^1 

his 

2o8 

7a 1 

cheek 

oO 

75 1 

that 

65 

751 

he 

171 

7a 1 

was 

383 

75 1 

dead 

70 

7a 1 

The 

33 

74 1 

ball 

36.1 

75 2 

made 

211 

7a 1 

the 

030 

7a 1 

ugliest 

246 

741 

hole 

230 

7a 1 

m 

2‘>2 

"41 

his 

203 

7a 1 

fore 1 

71 

751 

head ! 

40 

7a 1 

I 

Jv 

73 1 

ever 

130 

7a 2 

saw 


Observe how cunningly the length ol column i of page 74 is adjusted to the 
word ball so that the root number 505 — 167—338 brings u out the first time going 
dov.n the column and again going up the column Observe also the matchless 
ingenuity of the wort We have seen uorm eaten I ole furnish the world eaten as 
descriptive of the half consumed deer now we find it giving us the word hole and 
anon we shall see it used as a whole — uont eaten hole — to describe the prison to 
which Shakspere was taken In the above example it is difficult to express in fig 
ures the way in which we get the word hole but if the reader will count down the 
column (74 t) counting in the bracketed and h>phenated words he will find that 
the 59th word is as I state the word hoi The same is true of the word fare 
the first part of fore head it is the 58th word by actual count up 75 i counting in 
the bracketed words although u is difficult to express the formula in figures And 
how marvelous is it that we not only find the word forek ad (which only occurs 
once m these two plays) as guen in the last chapter cohering with 338 but here 
we have again the elements to constitute the word and each of the two words is 
again the 338th word And if fore tells had not been separated in the Folio into 
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two words — a very unusual course — bj a hjphen, this result uould ha\t been 
impossible, as well as that curious combination fouud-out, and h<ilf the cipher 
work given in the preceding pages The reader vill thus perceue the small 
details upon which the whole matter turns, and how impossible it is that i }8 
bracketed and hyphenated words could be scattered through the‘.e three pages, 
by accident, in such positions as to bring out this wonderful stors Such i thing 
can only be believed bj those who think that man is the result of a fortuitous 
conglomeration of atoms, and that all the thousand delicate adjustments repealed 
in his frame came there by chance ' 

Observe, also, that in the foregoing examples the count for the words ,/,// .ipcn 
theeafihj they thought at fust ft om, originates in each instance from the fragment 
of scene 2 , on 76 i, and the words arc all found on 74 i, and that etert word of 
the whole long sentence of thirty-six words, with two exceptions, originated in the 
same fragment of a scene, the 49 or 50 words at the bottom of 76 I, and that out 
of the thirty-six w ords thirtj -one arc found on 7 j I or 75 i 


505—167=338—80 (74 2)=308 49 (76 l)=2o9— 219 


(74 2)— 40— 9 b &, h col =31 

41 

75 1 

He 

505—167=338 49 (76 1)=289— 254 (75 1)=35 28-1 

— 35=249 + 1=250 -h 3/; col =253 

o-to 

71 1 

lies 

505—167=338—50 (76 1)=288— 218 (74 2)=70— 

24 b &, //=46 

40 

73 2 

quite 

505-167=338-30 (74 2)=303-49 (76 1)=259 2b 1 

-259=25-1-1=26 

26 

74 1 

still 

505-167=338-30=308 49=259 

259 

76 1 

His 

505—167=338 448 (76 1)— 338=110-1-1=111 + 

3 A col =114 

114 

701 

■wounds 

505—167=338—50=288 498 (76 1)— 288=210+1= 

211 

70 1 

arc 

505-167=338-30=308 448 (76 1)— 308=140+1= 

141+3 A col =144 

144 

70 1 

stiff 

505—167=338—50 (76 1)=288 

288 

70 1 

from 

505—167=338—50 (70 1)=288— 5 h col =283 

283 

70 1 

the 

505—167=338 49 (76 1)=289— 218 (74 2)=71— 9 b K h 

=02 

751 

cold 

Here, again, every word is 505 — 167 = 338 , minus 30 or 
on 76 I, and all but one of the last seven arc found on 76 i 

50 , every 

one begi 


We have the w'hole story of the fight told w-ith the utmost detail I am not 
giving It m any chronological order Shaksperc, before Sir Thomas shot him, 
had not been idle Sir Walter Scott was right when he supposed, in Ktmhuoith, 


that William was a good hand at singlestick We read 



505—167=338—30=308 49=259—90=169 237 
—169=68+1=69+3 b col =72 

72 

73 2 

He 

505—167=338—30=308—50 (76 2j=258— 90=168 
—50 (74 2)=118 284 118=166+1=167 

167 

74 2 

hath 

505—167=338—30=308—50=258—90=168 

168 

741 

beaten 

505—167=338—30=308—50=258—63 (79)=195— 

3 h col =192 

192 

76 1 

one 

505—167=338—30=308—50=258—79=179 49 
(76 1)=130 508—130=378+1=379+3 A=382 

382 

761 

of 

505—167=338 50=288 49=239— 90 (73 1)=149 
— 7 b col =142 

142 

74 2 

the 
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60o— 107=“338— 80=30&— o0='‘.i8— dO=l(»->jO 


(7G 6Q8— llS^-aOO+l-^SOl+l -5=392 

93 

75 2 

oOo— 167=338— oO^^SS—lDO^Oo— 3 6 col =92 

9w 

^61 

.i0^167=833— 49='’89— j4=3^— 15 i a, -S=‘’0 

•’0 

-4 1 

^05— 10*=338— o0= 8&-i93=9o— i a A col =80 



—9 A a A col =71 

71 

7a 1 

605—167=333—30=308—103=115 193—116=78 



+l=<9+3Acol =83 

83 

751 

u05— 167=338— 80=303— .0-.'’ 8 

2o8 

— 1 

600—167=338— 30=303— i0=2 fr-'‘9=l 9— uO 



(76 1>=1"9— 1 A col — 1'>8 

PS 

■“Ol 

505— 167— 333— 50—.S3— 103— 9o J)3-9^=41« 



+1—414+1 A=415 

415 

7a 2 

605-167=333— oO— ‘’88-193—0^+193=288 

288 

"al 

60a— 107=33&-30=30S— 19— 2 .9-90—169 ‘’8 1 



—169=115+1—110+7 A col —123 

1«3 

•*41 

60a— 167— 838— 193=145—49(71 )-06 

06 

'*0 1 

60u— 167— 838— 30-308— o0-‘’58-90— 168-49 



(76 D— 119 608—119=8^0+1—390 

800 

7a 3 

605-167— 333-80— 303-50— 258-90-lCS— 50 



(70 1)— 118 508—118—890+1—891 

391 

7a 3 

605— 16J-3 8-80-803— 49 ( 9 1)— *>^9-90 (78 1)— 

169 

-6 3 

60o— 167-838-S0-80S-5O-2ad-79(.a 1)— 170 



—206 a A col —159 

laO 

74 2 

605—167=8 8-30=803-49— 2a9-79— 180 

180 

7C2 

605— 167— 338-30=303-50-2«8— 79=1.9— 1 / (79) 



— 178— 50— 1"8 608— ins— 380+1— 381 +4}t i— 33 j 

7o- 

605—16 =3o8-+9=289-254— 35 

3j 

'^5 2 

605— 10'’=33S— 30=303— 49— 259— 90— 169 103— 



lC9=‘’4+l=25+0 6 & A— 31 

31 

751 

605— lC7=3o3-60=288— 193=-9a— la A & /=80 



284— 80— 204+l=20a 

Oa 

741 

60a— 1 C 4 =338— 30=308— a0=‘’55— 63=1 9a— aO 



(76 l)=l4a 

14a 

76 3 

50a— 167=3 S-80=308-49=‘’o9— 90=169— 145 



=24 677— 34=5a +I=aa4 

aa4 

771 

60a— 167=333— a0=288— 193— 9a— 16 A & / (193)= 

80 

7a 1 

605— 167=338— 49=‘’<^9— 254 (75 v)=^a 

S. 

741 

600—167— 3 8— 30=308— 49=2a9— 79=180— aO 



(76 1)— laO 608— laO— 3.8+1— 379 

379 

75 2 

600—167— 3 8— 40='’89— 54=3a— 16 A a /— 20 

20 

741 

605— 16»=338— SO— 08— a0=^3— ‘’S (73 1)— *’ 0 



—‘’2 A & /—'’08 

OS 

75 1 

aOo— 167=338— 30=a03—a0— a8— “8 ( 3 1)— 



230—1 /— ‘’29 

229 

75 1 

60a— 167=338— 30=308— 50=258— ‘>8 (.3 l>-230 



—145=85—3 A (145)— 83 

82 

"61 

605— 167— 333-30=308— 50=-a8— 90=168— 



7 A col =101 

161 

"5 1 


keepers 

o’er 

the 

head 

sides 

and 

back 

With 

the 

blunt 

edge 

of 

his 

stick 

till 

It 

breaks 

or 

he 

fell 

down 

to 

the 

earth 

under 

the 

heavy 

weight 

of 

hts 
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Pipe ind 
Word Column 

505-107=338-30=308— 50=-2!:8-28 (73 1)=230 

—145=85—2 h col =83 83 70 1 blows 

It was then that Sir Thomas put spurs to his horse and charged on Sliakspcrc, 
as narrated in the last chapter, and shot him 

One of the men looked at Shakspere and said 


505-167=338-50=288-198=00-22 b (198)=C8 


447—08=379+1=380 

380 

75 1 

Why, 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95 

95 

75 1 

he 

505—167=338—50=288—198=90 447—90=357+1=358 

75 1 

15 

505—167=338—50=283—198=90—22 7i=G8 417 

—68=379+1=380-^3 /^=383 
505—167=338—30=308 49=259—79=180—50 

383 

75 1 

dead. 

(76 1)=130 508—130=378+1=370+4 h col = 

505—167=338-30=308—50=258—90 (73 1)=1G8 

883 

75 2 

His 

49=119 603—119=484+1=485+3 b col = 

483 

76 2 

Lordship 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b 5, /==80— 19 




(76 1)=31 193—31=162+1=103 

103 

75 1 

then 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b & /r=S0— 




50 (76 1)=30— 7 b col =23 

23 

75 1 

stopped 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b t /r=80— 




50=30 447-30=417+1=418+2 ^=420 

420 

75 1 

his 

505— 167=338— 50=288— 193=95— 15^ & //=80— 50= 30 

75 1 

horse 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b & //=80 




49 (76 1)=31 

31 

75 2 

and 

505—167=338—30=308—198=110—1 h col =109 
505—167=338 50=288—193=95—15 b &. //=80 

109 

75 1 

said 

49 (76 1)=31 

31 

75 1 

He 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b s, /i=80 




447—80=367+1=368 

308 

75 1 

IS 

505—167 338—50=288—198=90—24 b&b (198) 




=66+193=259—3 b col =256 

250 

75 1 

in 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b & /;=80 


; 


+193=273—3 b col =270 

270 

751 

a 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b & //=S0+ 




193=273 

273 

751 

faint 

505-167=338-30=308 49 (76 1)=259— 90 (73 1)== 

169 

73 2 

Bend 

505—167=338—30=308 49 (76 1)=259— 90=169 

169 

741 

down 

505—167=338—30=308 49=259—143 (73 1)=116 
505—167=338—50=288—193=95—50 (76 1)=45 

116 

74 1 

and 

+193=238—2 /i=236 

236 

75 1 

put 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95—15 b & /r=80 



447—80=367+1=368+3 <J=371 
505—167=338—30=308—193=115 447—115= 

371 

75 1 

your 

332+1=333+8 b col =341 

341 

75 1 

ear 

505—167=338—30=308—193=115 193—115= 




78+1=79 

79 

75 1 

against 

505—167=338—30=308—49=259—90 (73 1)=109 



193—169=24+1=25+3 b col =28 

28 

751 

his 


\ 
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Page a d 
VV d t 1 mn 

„0j— 167=338— 50=S8S-49 ( 6 1)=- 39— 90=«149 

248_149=99+1*»100 100 7-1 3 heart 

oOo— 167 = 338 — 30=308-50=258— 14^ (76 1)=113 113 7 1 to 

uO.^— 167=338— 49=‘'89—254=o5— 15 i & /5=20 20 ^ see 

505—107=3 8-o0=388— 198=90— ‘>4 Sc A (198)= 

66 193— 66=137+1=128+1 A=l,.9 129 ol if 

oOu— 167=338— 30=303— 198=110 110 7o 1 he 

500—167=338— 00=288—193=95— 15 S & A=e0 

447—80=367+1=368 368 "o 1 is 

^00—167=338— 30=303— 49=‘’59— 90=169— 

4 3 col =105 I6l. "C 1 ret 

oOo— 16 <=o38—o0=303— 49=259— 79=180+ IQo 

=373—4/, col =o69 369 7u 1 Imng 

Here we have still more pages upon pages growing out of that same number 
£05_. i 67=>»333 And note the unusual words beaten — keepers — bltint^ed^e — stick 
— breaks -earik^under-- keaty-~ weig/ 1'— blows — bend— do an —put — ear — 
a^^ainst — heart— faint— I vuij, etc The word stiel occurs onlj one other time m 
these two plajs the word i r/zr appears only -dh this occasion the^ord^r/e is 
found however once m this pla> 


vOo— 167— 388— 80=308— 49— 2^9 

.oO 

i63 

He 

60o— 167— 838— 80=808— 49— v9— 38 (.3 1)— 281 




— 10 ^ col— 221 

'>1 

4 1 

stooped 

60j— 167— 3v8— 0=^08-49- 59—148 (-^ 1)= 




116 84-110=108+1—169 

169 

”4 1 

down 

«0^-l87— 388— 49— 289— 2^4— 8</ 48— 85=21o 




+1-314+1^—215 

215 

74 2 

to 

50^16"- o8-49=‘’80— 2o4=3u 248— 3lu 




+1— '‘14+2 6 & k’=216 

^16 

”4 2 

listen 

oOvi— 16”— 338— «0=308— 49— 2o9— 14 —116 

110 

741 

and 

u05— 10”— 333— 30=308— 198—110 194+II0— 304 

1,04 

.51 

found 

o0>— 167— 338-30='’08-193=ll.>— 1^ b & 7=100 




— 10(76 l)=o0 

aO 

-“SI 

that 

50a— 167— 38—49= 89— 254=3j— 7^ col — 38 

8 

”5 1 

his 

oOo— 161=338—30=303— 198 115— 1« ^ & 7=100 

lOO 

74 I 

heart 

oOo— 107— 3 8— 209(43 3)=1‘’9 

l^O 

741 

still 

605-167—338-49 (76 1)=‘’89— 145— 144 

144 

75 2 

beat 

60a— 167— 338— 30=308-193=llt»— la b c 4=100 




— 49— oI 448— al=39 +1=393 

89b 

761 

He 

50a— 167— 3 8—30=308—49— a9— 14»— 114— 




C & 74=103 

108 

”” 1 

lay 

vOo— 167— 338— 140 r6 1)=19^ 234— 19'>=45+1= 

i4C 

”3 2 

quite 

«05— 16”— 338-a0=308-49-‘’ 9 284— 2a9=2o+l= C 

”4 1 

still 

50a— 107— 338— 30=308— oO—^aS— 28 (”3 1)=‘>30— 




218 rC 1)=!“ 447— 1“— 43a+l=4C0 

436 

”a 1 

for 

50j—10'=338— 30— 308— 193=1117— 10 b col =l0j 

10a 

”4 1 

a 

oOo— 10 ^»33b — liO (”4 2)— 30^— 193=llu— li7 b & A 




=100—” b co! —93 

93 

”4 2 

good 

oOa— 10 =338— oO— '‘08— 49— a9— I9i>^=C6— a b col 

=61 

”4 I 

while 
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Pipe "XHtl 
\\ ord Column 

505— 167=338— 00=308— 193=115— n &. //=10() 

—1 h col =99 99 76 2 at 

505-167=338-49 (70 l)=289-251=‘r) 218-35 

=213+1=214 211 712 last 

■505—107=338 49=289—254=35—15 b & //=20 

-r 193=213 213 75 1 the 

505—107=338 49 (70 l)=28n— 1M8=11— 2 h (218) 

=39 281 39=245+1=210 210 71 1 ragged 

505-107=338—30=308—193=115 28 1—1 1 5- 

109+1=170 170 74 1 young 

505—107=338—145 (70 2)=193— 50 (70 I) -1 13 

508— 143=355+l=350-»-5 b .c //=371 371 75 2 v/rctcli. 

505—107=338—50=288—193=95+191=288 1 / 281 75 1 drew 

505— 167=338— 30=308— 251=51— 15 /=39 39 75 2 a 

505—107=338—30=308—50=258—193=05 28 1— 

65=219+l=220-t-0 //=22(. 220 711 low 

505—107=338—50=288—193=95 447— 95=352 -t-1 -353 75 1 sigh 

505—167=338—30=308—00=258—28 (73 l)-230 

—219=12 12 75 1 and 

505— 107=338— 49=289— 251=35— 5 /< col =30 30 71 1 commenced 

505—107=338—50=288—193=1 15 498—115= 

383-rl=384 38 1 70 1 gasping 

505-107=338 19=289—12 b col =277 277 01 1 for 

505— 167=338— 50=288— 254=31— 7 col =27 27 75 2 breath 

Those who may insist that there is no Cipher here will ha\c to explain the con- 
currence of all this remarkable array of words — ‘I'utch , — 

stooped — doioitj — hstat — Jiciu I — A at — lo-.o — siph, — comireiin d — Sf’spn C — 
buath, etc It might be possible to work out a pretended Cipher story, consisting 
mainly of small words — the its, the t/ics ind the ands, but here in these four 
pages we have had every word necessarj to tell not onl) the stor\ of the kill- 
ing of the deer, and the destruction of the fish-pond, but the subsequent fight, the 
charge of Sir Thomas Lucy on horseback, the pistol shot, the fall of two wounded 
men, the apparent death of Shakspere, Sir Thomas stopping his horse, the exam- 
ination for the signs of life, the low sigh of returning animation, and e\en the 
gasping for breath, as the injured Shakspere regains consciousness Surclj , if 
there is no Cipher here we can say of the text, as was said of Othello’s hand- 
kerchief “ There’s magic in the web of it ” 

But the miracle does not end here, we will sec, hereafter, this same root- 
number going on to tell a wonderful story, which connects itself regularly and 
naturally with all that we have given in these pages 

Take the following sentence Here every word, as the reader will see, comes 
out of the same corner of the text, by the same root-number, to-wat 338 mums 50 
or 30 , as heretofore, while the count originates either from the end of the second 
scene or the beginning of the third, in 76 i, the two being separated only by the 
title of the scene 

505—107=338—50 (74 2)=288-49 (70 1)=239— 


4 b col =245 

245 

76 2 

But 

505-107=338 19 (70 1)=289— 162 (78 1)=127— 

11 b col =116 

110 

78 2 

it 
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Page and 
Uo d C lumn 

605-107=338-49 (76 l)=280-14o-144 44&- 


14+-304+1— '’Oo+l / col =306 
u0o-I6'=33S-h19 (76 1>=‘’S9— 161 (“S 1>— 1‘>8 

306 

fOl 

seemed 

49S— P8=3 0+1=371 

50u— 167=338— 50(761)— 83— 0 =‘>jS-140=112 

371 

701 

his 

—3 b (14G)=109+162=271 — b col =‘>60 
500—167=338— oO (70 l>-295_30=‘»uS— 146 (76 

260 

'*81 

injuries 

=113—5 ^ * /i col —10- 

60j— 167=3t>8— 19 ("O 1)-‘>S9— 14^=144 448— 

107 

70 1 

were 

144=304+l=30a 

50^167=3 8-^9 ( 0 1)— 289— 30=‘>o9— 14G— 113 


-O 1 

only 

—3 b (I4G)=110 

110 

70 1 

flesh 

50;>_1Gi= 33S-^9 ( Cl)-299— 30=‘’o9— 14o— 114 

114 

"O 1 

wounds 


And observe hon in connection with all the words alrcadj given dcscnpcivcof 
a bloody 6ght and gasping for breath come in these words ceiitd — tijune 
— i£c« — only — Jlesh — t ottndt This ts the only lime Jlesk occurs in this act 
and the only time Lotmd occurs m this scene and this ts the onlj time injuries is 
found to this act Yet here the) are all bound together bj the same number 
And here I would note in luither illustration of the actuality of the Cipher 
that no ingenuity can cause 505—167—338 to tell the same story that is told bj 
503—193—31 or by an) other Cipher number One Cipher number brings out 
one set of words which are necessar) to one part of the narrative while another 
number brings, out even when going over the same text an entirely difTcrcni set of 
words This will be made more apparent as vtc proceed 

But what did Shakspere s associates do when he went down before his Lord 
ships pistoP They did just what might have been expected— they ran away and 
the Cipher tells the story And here vve still build the story around that same frag 
ment of 49 words on 76 i (intermixed with the first and last fragments 50 and 30 
0074 ) which has given us so much of the recent narrativ e assisted also by the 
next fragment of a scene in the next column — 145 or 146 76 The first ub 
division of the next column ends at the 45yth word the second begins at the 458th 
word And to the end of the column there are 145 or 146 words aswecount down 
from 457 or 1,38 

505— 16^=338— 14o=103-I / col —192 103 

60^167=338— 49 ( 0 1)= 89 603—289=219+1= 2>0 
60->— lC7=338-vO (74 '’)-=‘’88 u08— *’88— 0+1— «2I 

6O0— 16'*=3‘’8— oO (74 2)= 88— oO(7C 1)= 38— 

0 b col —318 218 

600-161=338— o0( 61)— 288-30 ("4 )=2.^ 

1 col — u7 2 ij 7 

50.^167=338-'’0 (74 2)— 308 GOa-oOS—^OO+l 

—201+3 A col =‘’04 .04 

«0o— 167=338— 30= 08— ‘’9( 3 3)— 2 9 
505— 167=338— 49— 389— 30— ("9 1)=180 

— 50(76 l)=lo0 ISO 

605— 167=338— 49— ‘’89— 30='’o9— 146=113— 

3^(146)— 110 110 

605— lC7=o38— 49— ‘’89— 30 (74 ‘>>-‘>50—10 3 cdl — 249 
505— 167=338 448—3 8=110+1=111 111 


75 3 All 

2 our 

7o 2 men 

7 - so 

7t* 3 soon 

7</ M as 

74 1 they 

76 « saw 

77 1 that 

'*61 he 

76 1 was 
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505-167=338—50 (76 l)=288-30 (74 2)=258 

\S ord 

258 

r igc and 

Column 

75 2 taken 

505—167=338 49 (76 1) 289-30 (74 2)=259 

259 

1*1 ^ 

prisoner 

505—167=338—30=308—140=102—3 b (14G)=159 

— 9 ^ col =150 

150 

76 1 

or 

505—167=338 19=289—50=239 508—239= 

269-1-1=270 

270 

7 -. 0 

is} 

slaine, 

505—1 67=338- 49 (76 1)=289 508—289=219 

-1-1=220 -f 3/1 col =223 

223 

75 2 

m 

505—167=338 50 (74 2)=288— h col =(261) 

(201) 

75 2 

the 

505—107=338—50 (70 1)=288— 50 (74 2)=238— 

22 <5 &, /i col =216 

210 

75 2 

greatest 

505—167=338—50 (74 2)=288 508—288=220-1-1 

=221-1-13 b col =234 

231 

75 2 

fear 

505—167=338—50 (70 1)=28S— 50 (74 2) =238 

508-238=270-1-1=2714-2// col =273 

273 

75 2 

of 

505—167=338—50 (70 1)=288 448-288—1604-1= 

161 

70 1 

being 

505—167=338—50 (70 1)=288— 145 (70 1)=113 

(143) 

70 1 

apprehended, 

505-107=338-50 (74 2)=288 

283 

75 2 

turned 

505-107=338—145=193 

193 

701 

and 

505—107=338—50 (74 2)=288— 50 (70 1)=238— 

1 h col =237 

237 

75 2 

fled 

505-107=338-140 (70 2)=192— 22 // .v h col =170 

170 

75 2 

away 

505—167=338 508-338=1704-1=171 

171 

75 2 

from 

505—107=338—145=193 

193 

75 2 

the 

505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308 49=259 508— 

259=2494-1=250 

250 

75 2 

field 

505-107=338 49=289-30=259—193=00 

(>G 

70 2 

into 

505—167=338—30=308—254—51 50(76 l)=4-'-457 

=461 

76 2 

the 

505—167=338—30=308 49=259—79 (73 1)=180 

448-180=2684-1=269 

209 

76 2 

shadows, 

505—167=338—30 (74 2)=30S— 13// col =295 

295 

70 1 

with 

505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308 508-308=2004- 

1=2014-165 & h col =217 

217 

75 2 

speed 

505—167=338—49 (76 1)=289— 50 (74 2)=239 

239 

75 2 

swifter 

505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50 (76 1)=258 508 

-258=2504-1=251 

251 

75 2 

than 

505—167=338—50 (76 1)=288— 50 (74 2)=238 508 

-238=2704-1=271 

271 

75 2 

the 

505—167=338—50 (74 2)=288 49 (76 1)=239— 22 

5 &, 7/ col =217 

217 

75 2 

speed 

505—167=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50 (70 1)=258— 145= 

= 113 

761 

of 

505-107=338—30 (74 2)=308— 50 (76 1)=258— 22 

b L h col =230 

236 

75 2 

arrows 


Here is another sentence of thirty-four words, growing out of 505 — 167=336, 
every word found on 75 2, or 76 i Observe how those remarkable words ialm — 
ptisonei — feat — slaine — apprehended — Jlcd — spct,d — swifter — arrows — all come 
out together, at the summons of the same root-number, cohering arithmetically 
with absolute precision, and found — not scattered over a hundred pages, or ten 
pages — but compacted together in two columns of 1,003 words' If this stood 
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alone it should settle the question of the existence of a Cipher m the Shakespeare 

pjays but It IS only one of hundreds of other sentences already gi\en or yet to 

come Observe how those typical words speed — swifter — than — speed — arrows 

all come out of the same number and the same modifications Speed is 338 less 

30 up the column pins b ts h swifter \& 338 less jodown the column is 338 less 
50 up the column speedlfM same word) is 338 less 50 down the column plus b & 
h arrows is 338 less 30 down the column plus b it h Sec how the same word 
speed IS so adjusted as to be 338 less 30 up the column and 338 less 50 down the 
column' 

But if further evidence is needed to satisfy the incredulous reader of the 
presence of the most careful design and accurate adjustment of the words of the 
text to the columns and parts of columns of the Folio let me bring together three 
parallel parts of the same story existing far apart in the narrative it is true but 
joined here by textual contiguity We will see that some of the same words are 
used thnce ozer to tell first of the flight of the actors on hearing that they were 
likely to be arrested for treason secondly the flight of Henslow the theater man 
ager with his hoarded wealth and thirdly the story of the flight of the young men 
of Stratford when interrupted by Sir Thomas Lucy and his followers in the work 
of the destruction of his fish pond Now a colossal prejudice might insist that the 
story I have just given could come about by accident —so as to precisely fit to 
that fragment of a scene at the bottom of 76 i and that other fragment of a scene 
on 74 " marshaled by the key note 505—167—338 but I shall now proceed to 
show that the text of the Folio has been so arranged and exquisitely manipulated 
that these very same words are made to match to the subdivisions of another 
column 75 r by the key note of two other and totally different Cipher numbers 
to wit 505 and 513 making a sort of treble barreled miracle so extraordinary and 
incomprehensible that I think the Sbakspereolators will have to conclude that if 
there is not a Cipher in these Plays there ought to have been one 

To get the three narratives side by side into the narrow compass of a page I 
shall have to abbreviate the explanatory signs and figures but I have already given 
so many instances of these that I think the reader wiU understand what is meant 
without them I print m italic type those words which are duplicated m two or three 
columns To save space I do not give the column and page before each word 
because they are all found on 75 or 76 i or 74 i I therefore insert simply the 
figures 5 6 or 4 before the words — 5 meaning 75 and 6 76 l and 4 74 i I 
place the root numbers which work out the story at the top of each column The 
l$b & k means of course the 15 bracketed and hyphenated words m 193 or 54 
the upper and lower subdivisions of 75 i Where other figures are added or 
deducted they refer to the bracketed and hyphenated words abov e or below the 
Cipher word as the case may be in the same column Where only the bracketed 
words or the hyphenated words are counted by themselves I indicate it hy b or k 

I do not pretend to give the words of these sentences at this time m their 
exact order but simply to show how the same words are broigkt 01 1 from different 
starting points ly different root numbers a result which would only be possible 
through the most careful double and triple pre arrangement and adjustment of the 
root numbers to the number of words in the text and the number of bracketed 
and hy phenated words in the columns creating thereby a man elous parallelism 
which It seems to me utterly excludes the thought that the results obtained have 
occurred by chance 
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Here the reader will percenc that the same words vietx — ttmted—hacks — 
^ed-^ SMtfler-- than — arrows'— greatest — fear arc used some of them >n two 
some of them in three separate narrames descriptive of three different flights 
mingled of course with words in each instance which do not occur m the others 
But this IS not all Observe how carefullj the hjphens and brackets in column 
75 _ are adjusted to the necessities of the Cipher For instance the root number 

505 ^30=475— 54 gives us I and this carried down the column gives us sien 

and up the column it brings us to S3 turned but if vve count m the two h>phcn 
ated words it gives us iaefr — turned their backs On the other hand 5^3— 
30=483 — 193 gives us 90 It will be noticed that wc have here the same 30 and 
the 193 the upper subdivision of 75 1 lakes the place of 54 the lower subdi 
Vision of the same Now if we carrj this 90 to tn the column il brings us to the 
same word hacls which we have just obtained by going the column with i 
But there are also two hyphenated words above 90 as well as below it or four in 
all m the column exclusive of the bracketed vvords and if we count these in as 
Vve did before with r the count falls again on turned^' turned their backs 
Now if there bad been five hyphenated words in that column this could not have 
been accomplished or if three of the four hyphens had been above SS and 90 the 
count would also have failed 

If Francis Bacon did not put a Cipher in this play what Puck — w hat Robin 
Goodfellow — what playful genius was it —come out of chaos —that brought 
forth all this regularity ? 

Vow it may be objected that Bacon would not have used the comparison of 
great speed to a flight of arrows twice but observe the difference 505 gives us 
fled s lifter than arrows fly toward their atm while 338 gives us fel a lay 
nth speed swifter tl an the speed of the am IS And it must be remembered that 
although the words for these two comparisons are found m the same column the 
stories spring from different roots and probably stand hundreds of pages apart in 
the Cipher narrative itself And then as wc find Bacon constrained by thcneces 
Sities of the Cipher to depart in the text of the Plays in many instances from both 
grammar and sense as in 

Or what hath this bold enterprise Inns; forth ? 

6 I or Therefore sirra with a new wound fn your thigh come you along [nr] 
me 7 or 

I lold up // ey bead v lie Scot 

7 I or This earth that bears the [nr] dead 7 etc so w ithout doubt he 
was compelled in such a complicated piece of work as the Cipher to use the 
same words — for instance s oif ter than arrows —twice or oftener when it was 
arithmetically easier to use them than to avoid using them And what an infinite 
skill does It imply that he had so adapted the length and breadth of the different 
parts of the Cipher narrative to each other that the story of the three Rights given 
above could be brought around so as tofii mtocolumn ^ of page 75 andavoidthe 
necessity of recurring m different other pages and columns to the same words — 
turned backs — fed — swifter — arrous etc’ And backs be it observed does 
not occur again anywhere else in either of these two plays And the word hacl. is 
found only six times m all the Historical Plays and m every instance we find the 
word turn or t med or it m n<' m the same act and m four cases out of the six 
in the same scene with backs And arrows is found but nine times m all the Shake 
speate Plays 

But It may be thought by some that any numbers would lead to these same 
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words Let the reader experiment The numbers 523 and 516 will produce some 
of them, as I shall show hereafter, but 523 and 516 are Cipher numbers Let us 
take, however, a number not a Cipher number — for instance, 500 — and put it 
through the same changes as the above, and it will yield us such incoherent words 
as ivas — had — -with — pom — '..oith — King — well — laboring — and — gan — in — 
thicc, etc I do not think that any other numbers but the Cipher numbers can be 
made to evolve even portions of any of the significant sentences found in this 
three-fold example 

Let me give one more extraordinary proof of this exquisite adjustment of the 
text to the Cipher, and I again place it in parallel columns that it may the more 
clearly strike the eye of the reader We have the same words, feai of being appie- 
liended, used in two different portions of the narrative Now the combination, 
being appi eliended , is one not likely to occur by chance, appi ehended is found but nine 
times in all the Plays ' And but this one time in this play And being, (signifying 
condition), but seven times in all the Plays > And only this once in this play The 
reader will now see how' these rare words come together twice, at the summons of 
tw'o different Cipher numbers 



513 

505— 1G7=338 

ol3 

513 483 

338 

288 

193 

30 193 

50 (74 2) 

145 

320 

483 290 

288 

143 

CO 

II 

CO 

10 

34 75 2 Fear 

508—288=2204- 


290—5 h col = 

285 7G 1 of 

1=221 -f 13 b= 234 75 2 

Fear 

448-290=158-1- 


288—50=238 




508-238-1-2/1=273 75 2 

of 

1=159-1-2 //= 

IGl 7G 1 being 

448-288=160-1- 


448-320=128-1- 


1=161 161 761 

being 

1=129-1-11 b= 

(143) 7G 1 apprehended 

288 — 145 (76 )=(143) 76 1 apprehended 


Here we start from the initial word of scene 2 of 76 i of the Folio, and 513 
brings us Xo fai , the same less 193 (75 i) and less 50 (76 i) carried down the same 
column gives us the same up the column, plus the hyphens, gives us being, and 
the same 513 less 193, up the same column, gives us appichended The formula of 
this last word cannot be clearly stated in figures, but actual count will satisfy the 
reader that appuhendui is the 320th word plus the brackets, counting up from 448 
Again, 505—167=338, 338 less 50 (74 2) gives us 28S=/4fl’^ this 288 carried 
through the fragment at the bottom of 76 i and up the next column gives us of, 
and 28S, the same number, up the column {76 i) gives us being, and the same 
number, 2S8, carried through the adjoining subdivision (145, 76 2) gives us 143, 
and actual count will demonstrate that appuhended is the 143d word down the 
column, not counting in the bracketed and hyphenated words abov'e it 
But to resume our narratuc 


‘,05— 167— 338— 10=283-248=10+193=233-1-1^ 

Word 

(233) 

Pape and 
Column 

75 1 

My 

505-167-338 10 (76 1)— 289— 248=41 194+ 

n- 235— /=^235 

(235) 

75 1 

Lord, 

505—167—3 18 19—280-218 (71 2)=71 

71 

74 1 

who 

505—167—338—219 (74 2)=119 

119 

75 1 

had, 
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Pace and 
\V ord Col mn 


500-167-338-60 (74 2)“28S-49-239-«0 (74 2)- 
uOo— 167— 33S-«0— 283-00=238—50=188— 

289 

7a 2 

in 

Vibt.h col =176. 

1 0 

74 1 

the 

oOo— 167=338-50=288— uO (76 l)=23S~uO=18S 
50o— 167=33&-60=803-60=‘’oS-90(73 1)=168 

188 

^41 

mean 

608—168=840+1=341 

u0o-167=338— 30=308— 103=115— 15 i&ii— 100 

341 

■“0 1 

time 

24S_100=148+1=149+^=100 

^0o-167=838-50 (74 2)=28S-xiO (70 1)=23&-103 

(100) 

"4 2 

followed 

the 

447— 4a=403+l— 403+3 b col =106 

406 

^al 

others 

167=338^9=‘’S9— 348=41— 24^ & /5— 1" 
167=338-30=303— 193=110 83+1— S-l 

r 

'*al 

came 

+3 b col 87 

87 

"al 

up 

50 >—107=338— 30=308— 198— 110 

oOo— 167=3 8— 30=308— 49=2o9—JM8— 11+103— 

no 

“•u 1 

He 

204—3 /i— *>02 

60^167— 333— 49=289— '‘48— 41— 23 b & <5— 19 

202 

7) 1 

tells 

50j— 167— 333-«0-30&-193-lls/ 248-11.— 

“CO 

"41 

them 

183+1=184+10 /&/; col 

60j-1C7=333— 49 (70 1)=2S9-248=41— 24 ^ & / 

150 

"4 2 

to 

(248)— 17 447—16=432+1—433 

433 

"> 1 

make 

wOj— 167-8«8-o0 <74 2>-288-248— 40— 1 h col — 
60t^l07-838-49-‘’89-248-41-22 b a >i-l0 

89 

"a 1 

him 

447-19—428+1—429 

50o-167=338-80 (74 2)-303-193=n.>-l.> bt! 

4“9 

7a 1 

a 

=100 248—100—148+1—149 

140 

74 2 

prisoner 

It seems that the rioters had also kindled a fire to light their destructive work 
For we have 

^Oo— 107=338— oO-^SS-eiS— 40-24 bt. h (“48)= 

16—1 /i=lu 

60o— 107=3 8—30=308— 198— 110 284-110— 

1 

"al 

After 

174+«=17a 

17a 

"41 

quenching; 

50a— 107=338— o0=“88— 198=90-““— ^ (108)=C8 
GOo— 167=338— 30— 308— o0=“58— 90=168— 1 

08 

"a 3 

the 

h col =107 

IC" 

"a 2 

fire 

yOa— 167=338— 30=308-198— 110— 9^4, /<=101 

50 — lC7=338-..0((4“)=288— 49(.C1)=239— «0 

101 

7a 1 

the 

( 4 2)=189— 1“ bkh col =177 

60a— 107= 38— o0=.83— wO (70 1)=“38— 298=40 

177 

74 1 

flames 

“84-^0=244+l=24a 

24a 

741 

of 

60o— 107=338— 50=“88— 198— 96-24^&A(19 )— 6C 
505—107= 38—30=308—198—110 284—110=174 

1 06 

"a 2 

which 

+1=175+0/ col =181 

„0a-107=33S— aO (74 2)=“8&-a0 ( 0 l)=238-a0 

181 

"4 1 

even 

(.4 “)=188+193=381— 8<5=3.3 

60a— 107=338— 30=308— 198— 110+194=304— 

373 

7a 1 

yet 

Zb col =301 

301 

"al 

burned 
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The word quenching only occurs one other time m all the thousand pages of 
the Plays, and here it coheres arithmetically \i\^ flame, fne and bwned^ and this 
is the only time -when flame occurs m these two plays of isl and sd Ihmy IV , and 
this IS the only occasion when binned is found in sd Ilcniy IV , and it occurs but 
once in ist Ileiny IV 

And here the narrative changes slightly its root-number, heretofore we hate 
elaborated this part of the story by 505— id7=338» hut in that 167 (74 2) there arc 
twenty-one bracketed words and one hyphenated word, if wc count these in, then 
the 167 becomes 189, and 1S9 deducted from the root-number, 505 lca\es, not 33S, 
but 316 Hence, for along narrative, hereafter, 316 becomes the root-number We 


have seen a similar change take place on page 71 8, 
grows out of 516—167=349—22 b & h {167)— 327. 

We read 

anil., where a w 

P-ige and 
Word Column 

hole chapter 

505—167=338—22 b L /i=3lG— 50=206— 5 //=2G1 

2 C1 

7G1 

my 

505— 167=338— 22 ^ /i=3i6-49=267— 5 //=262 

505—167=338—22 b & /i=316— 193 (75 1)=123 498 

262 

761 

Lord 

— 123=37o-H=376 

505— 167=338-22^ /i=316-193=128 457—123 

379 

76 1 

tells 

=334-M=33o 

605—167=338—22 b /i=3l6— 193=123— 15 b s. //= 

335 

76 2 

them 

108— 5 5 & /r col =103 

505— 167=338— 22i&/i=316— 50 (74 2)=2GC— 49 

103 

7G 1 

to 

(76 1)=217— 145=72 

505—167=338—22 b & /i=31(>— 190=123 449= 

72 

76 1 

make 

123=326-fl=327 

505—167=338—22 b ^ 4=316—193=123— 15 .x 4= 

327 

7G 1 

a 

108-50 (76 1)=58 

58 

7G2 

litter 

505—167=338—224 & 4=316-50=266—134=253 

253 

75 1 

and 

505— 167=338— 22 4 & 4=316—193=123 

123 

76 1 

lift 

505— 167=338— 22 4& 4=316—50=266 

266 

70 1 

the 

505—167=338—22 4 & 4^=316 49 (76 1)=267 
505—167=338—22 4 &. 4=316-50=266 603—266 

2G7 

731 

corpse 

=337+1=338 

338 

76 2 

up 

The exquisite art of the work is shown in that word litu 

> We hare already' 

(505—448=57) used the 57th word, ha, {ha Grace is furious, etc ), here we use the 


58th word, httci , and after a while we shall find the word o'envhelmcd, the 55th w ord, 
used to describe Bacon's feelings when he heard the dreadful news that Shakspere 
w’as to be arrested and put to the torture to make him disclose the author of the 
Phys NowtheCipher story brought the words o'awhelmed — ha —lifh> into jux- 
taposition How w^as Bacon to use these words in the external play? There- 
upon, his fertile mind invented that grotesque image, wherein the corpulent Fal- 
staff sai s to his diminutive page 

I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath o\t .e/ir/wo/ all hei htta but 
one 

It will be found that we owe many of the finest gems of thought in the Plais 
to the dire necessities of the great cryptologist, who, driven to straits by the Cipher, 
fell back on the vast resources of his crowded mind, and invented sentences that 
would bring the patch-work of words before him into coherent order Take that 
beautiful expression 
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O Westmoreland thou arc a summer bird 
Which ever m the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day ' 

It will be found that hattncJ j-inter and are all Cipher 

words the tail ends of \arious stones and the genius of the poet linked them to 
gether in this exquisite fashion There was to the ordinarj mind no connection 
between haunch a haunch of \enison and summer u.inter and sin^s but in an 
instant the poet with a touch converted the launch into the hindmost part of the 
winter It is no wonder that Bacon said of himself that he found he had a 
nimble and fertile mind 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE YOUTHFUL SHAKSPERE DESCRIBED 
^Ve^\lll drw the curtain and shott >ou the picture 

r-iil/a u\icU, t,s 


W HEN “my Lord” (as the peasants called him) Sir 
Thomas captured one of the marauders and destroyers of 
his property, he was of course curious to know who it \v as And 
so by the same root-number (playing between the end of scene 
second, 76 i, and the subdivisions of 75 1) we find the following 
words coming out 


505—167=338—30=288—193 (75 1)=95 

Word 

95 

Pnge and 
Column 

75 1 

He 

505—167=338—30=308—50=258—28 (73 1)=230— 
145=85 448 85=303-h 1=364 

304 

701 

scraped 

505—167=338—30=308 49=259—90=169—145= 
24 448—24-124+1=425 

425 

70 1 

the 

505-167=338-30=308—50=258-03 (73 1)=195— 
10 ^=185 

185 

71 1 

blood 

505—167=338—50=288—193=95 447—95=352 

+l=3o3+3 b col =3o6 

350 

75 1 

away 

505-167=338-30=308-50=258—28 (73 1)=230— 
145=85 498 85=413-1-1—414 

414 

701 

from 

505—167=338—30=808—50=258—79=179 49= 
130 508—130=378+1=379+4 b h col = 

383 

75 2 

his 

505—167=338—30=308 49=259—79 (73 1)=180— 
U col =176 

176 

1 701 

face 


And when the blood was scraped away from the face of the mounded man, he 
recognized “ William Shagspere, one thone partie ” Little did Sir Thomas think, 
as he gazed upon him, that the poor wounded wretch uas to be, for centuries, the 
subject of the world’s adoration, as the greatest, profoundest, most brilliant and 
most philosophical of mankind The whole thing makes history a mockery It 
IS enough, in itself, to cast a doubt upon all the established opinions of the world 
1 would note the fact that the w'ord sciaped occurs in but ti\o other places xn 
all the Plays ' 


505—167=338—30=308 49=259—90=169 
505-167=338—30=308—50=258—63 (73 1)=195— 

109 

751 

He 

50=145—50=95 

756 

95 

75 2 

remembered 
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605-167^338-S0*308-50=258~9O-168-14u= 

Word 

28 

Page and 
Column 

771 

the 

500—167=338— 30=308— y0=2a8— 90=168 458— 
168=290+1—291+8^ A- h col =299 

299 

76 2 

rascally 

knave 

500—167=338— 30=30&-50=258—G (73 l)=19,i— 
oO=145 608— 14y=863+l=864+3i col = 

367 

7o3 

well 

500—167=338— 30=308-50=258— 90=168 „08— 

168=340+1=341+6^ col =347 

347 

75 2 

there 

500-167=338— 30=308-o0=258— ’8 (73 1)=‘>30— 
14o=8o 193—85=108+1=109+6 b & /=lly 

115 

7ol 

was 

50^167=338-30=308-50=258—90—168 

168 

76 1 

not 

50o— 16’'=338—50=‘»88— 193=95 248— 9o=153+ 
1 h col =16o 

lua 

74 2 

a 

500—167=338— 30=308— 49=2o9— 90=169— 145= 
24—3 b (145)=21 

-1 

771 

worse 

50a— 16i=338-30=30S-o0=258— 28 (73 1)=230- 
145—85 

8a 

77 1 

in 

500—167=333— o0=308—a0=2o8— 248=10 

10 

74 1 

the 

a05— 167— 838— 60— 288-193=95— 50 (76 1)— 45 
103-45=148+1—149 

149 

to 1 

barony 


And here follows the description of thejouthful Shakspere as he appeared 
on his native heath— one of the half civilized boys of the bookless neighbor 
hood of Stratford the very individual referred to in the traditions of beer drink 
ing poaching and noting which have come down to us 

To save work for the printers I will hereafter instead of printing 505—167— 
338 in each line content myself with commencing each line with 33S 


838-30 (74 2)-a08— 14a=lG3— 3 b (U5)— 160 

ICO 

"t 1 

The 

338-30=308-140—162 '"457—163=295+1—296 
3a8-a0=308— 140=162-3 b (t4G}=150 4a7— 159 

‘’96 

76 3 

horson 

= 98+1=299 

09 

• 62 

knave 

338—30=308—145=163 

163 

^61 

was 

338— 80='’0&— 146=103— 9 ^ & / col —15’ 

laa 

^61 

at 

this 

338— 30=a08— 145=163— 5 ^ / col —148 

338— 80=308— a0=258—v0 (76 1)=‘’08 457—203 

148 

761 

time 

=249+l=2o0 

250 

76 2 

about 

S38-163=na 

838—49 ( G 1)=~89— 146=143-3 b (146)=140 4a7 

175 

'“8 2 

twenty 

—140=31 1+1=318 

318 

'“0 3 

but 

338— SO—SOS-^O—^oO 

2a9 

70 1 

his 

SSS—'’9 Ci 2)}-309 456-309=148+1=149 

149 

76 3 

beard 

338— a0=''S8— 140=19^ 3 b (146>=189— 4 b col — 

18a 

■"6 3 

IS 

80S— 49=‘'S9— 146=19^3 b (140>=190-^ b col = 

186 

■“6 3 

not 

338-^9 (’G 2>-2S9— 146=143-1 A col =14 

143 

76 3 

yet 

338—49 (IG^H^SO— 146=143 

143 

’GS 

fledged 

338— 49(“G-,)=289— 161— 1 8+4a7=a3a— 3 i col = 

a82 

■“6 3 

there 

338— 193=14o— a b & A col =140 

140 

"6 3 

IS 

338-193-140-^ ^ col =141 

141 

"G- 

not 
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338—50 (74 2)==288— 146=142 

Word 

142 

Page and 
Column 

76 2 

yet 

338-30=308— 145=163 457—163=294+1=295 

295 

76 2 

a 

338—145 (76 2)=193— 3 d (146)=190— 2 A col =188 

188 

76 2 

haire 

338—29(74 2)=309 

309 

76 2 

on 

338—30=308—145=163 

163 

70 2 

his 

338—50(74 2)=288— 50 (76 1)=238— 146=142 
— 3^(146)=139 

189 

76 2 

chin, 

338 49 (76 1)=289— 146=143 577—143=434+1 

=435+17 b & 7^=452 

452 

77 1 

it 

338—30=308—50=258—15 h & h col =243 

243 

76 1 

IS 

338—193=145 457—145=312+1=313 

313 

76 2 

smooth 

338—30=308—49=259 603—259=344+1=345 + 

2 h col =347 

347 

76 2 

as 

338—30=308—146=162—3 h (146)=159— 4 b col = 

155 

76 2 

my 

338—30=308—145=163—3 b (145)=160 4 ^ col = 

156 

76 2 

hand 

338—30=308 49=259 

259 

70 2 

He 

338—30=308 49=259—145=114 3 b col =111 

111 

76 1 

was 

338—50=288—50(76 1)=238 

238 

76 2 

almost 

338—50=288—162(78 1)=126 

126 

78 2 

naked, 

338-50=288-50(76 1)=238— 7 b col =231 

231 

781 

without 

338 49 (76 1)=289— 161=281 610—128=482+1= 

483 

77 2 

shirts. 

338—30=308 49=259—3 h col =256 

256 

76 2 

cloak 

338—49(76 1)=289— 162=127— 32 (79 1)=95 
—11 b col =84 

84 

78 2 

or 

338-50=288-162 (78 1)=126— 58 (80 1)=66 

66 

80 2 

stockings 

338—162=176 49(76 1)=127 603—127—176+1= 

477+3 b col —480 

480 

76 2 

He 

338—162=176 49 (76 1)=127 458+127=585 

585 

76 2 

doth 

338—50(74 2)=288 603—288—315+1=316 

316 

76 2 

weare 

338 49(761)=289 603—289=314+1=315+2 7= 

317 

76 2 

nothing 

338—50 (74 2)=288 603—288=315+1=316 -h 

2 /i=313 

318 

76 2 

but 

338—30=308—145=163 457—163=294+1=295 

295 

76 2 

a 

338—30=308—162=140—50=90—1 h col =95 

95 

76 2 

cap. 

338—50=288—57 (79 1)=231 

231 

76 2 

his 

338—30=308—162=146 458—146=312+1=313+ 

7 7 & 7=320 

320 

76 2 

shoes 

338—50 (74 2)=288 49 (76 1)=239 

239 

76 2 

out 

338 49(761)=2S9 603—289=314+1=315+ 

10 b & 7=325 

325 

70 2 

at 

338—50=288 

288 

76 2 

the 

338—145=193 577—193=384+1=385 

385 

771 

heels. 

338—30=308 49=259 4 7 col =255 

255 

76 2 

short 

338-30=308-50(76 1)=25S 

258 

76 2 

slops. 

338-50=288—162(78 1)=126 498—126=372+1= 

373 

76 1 

and 

338 — 14o=193 — 161=32 — 1 7=31 

31 

78 2 

a 

338—145=193—3 b (145)=190 

190 

76 2 

smock 

338— 304(78 1)=34 462—34—428+1—429 

429 

78 2 

on 

338—50=288 49 (76 1)=239— 7 b & 7 col =233 

232 

76 2 

his 

338 49=289—102=127—50=77 603—77=520+1= 

=527 

76 2 

back, 
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P ec d 
Word Col mn 


838—145=193-3 b (I45)=100— 0/ col —187 

187 

"61 

out 

^ 8—317 (79 1)=-1 

21 

79 2 

at 

338-49 (76 1H‘’‘'9-162=127+31 (.9 

luS 

9 1 

elbow 

^ 38 — o 0 =‘’ 8 S— 16‘’=l‘’(>-3''=94— 3<5 col =91 

91 

"8 2 

and 

0 8 — uO=2SS— 1G3=1 6 — uS (80 1>=66 0 “^— C 6 = 




4j7-hl=4j8 

4o8 

b 0 « 

not 

38— 1G'» (78 1)=1 .0— o3 (lO 1)=1^-1 •*<» — !•«= 




318+1=319+2 /<=321 

3 1 

"8^ 

over 

838—145=193—3 1 (14o)=190— 1 b col —189 

(189) 

"1 1 

clean 

338—145=193—3 b (145)=190 u 7— 190-3 Sj +1— 

J 8 S 

"~1 

The 

oiS-oQ ( 4 ‘’1= 8&-^9 (76 I)-*' 9—14^94 C 




—94=483+1=484 

184 

1 

truth 

038— oO (74 2)— ‘' 8 S- 0 O ("6 1)=*’ 8—14 9o 0 




-93=484+1=481 

48u 

7 1 

>5 

338-'’0— 308-^9 (76 1)— ‘’j9 

2o9 

"0 2 

he 

338—50 (''4 «)='»8&-o0 ( 6 l)-‘’u3— 103— 3« 




(701)=43 46^ 43—419+1=4 0 

4’0 

"8 2 

lived 

o38-o0 (i4 3)-‘^88 -j0 ( 6 l)-‘’38— lC3-’'a-3« 




( 9 l)-43 

43 

83 

at 

3^10’— 1 6-32—144 408-144= v4+l=3^ 




+1 1 col — 

8’0 

"81 

this 

o38— 30=308— 14u—lCo—o ^ / col —I 08 

lu 8 

771 

time 

J38-o0 (i4 2)— ‘’38— 49 (7G l)-2o9— 14^94 6i7— 




04=483+1—484+ 5 b & /i-SS9 


""1 

great 

33&-60{ 43)-‘’8S— vO(-Cl)-‘’38-14o-9J «i7 




— 9w— 884+l=u8 j+ il & 1 — 1 90 

90 

"71 

infamy 


Here «e have brought out by the same root number (338) a whole wardrobe 
cap — shirts — cloak— stockvi"s—‘ sloes— smetk together with out — at — heels — 
ct — back — out — at — elbous and also horson — kna e — uaie — nothing — 
aim St — naked ^\hj — if this is the work of chance — did not some of these words 
descriptive of clothing come out b> the other root numbers or by this same root 
number when applied to other pages? 

Smocl occurs but Once m this pla> and but st\ other times in all ihe Plays 
IbOiV IS found but once in this act and but twice in this play sltrts occurs but 
this once m this act slops is found only this one lime in this play &nd.dutone 
tlertimeinall tie Pla)s this 1 the only time j/ocXw/'rris found in the play and 
it occurs but eight times besides mall the Plays this is the only time shoes is found 
in this play and this is the only time cap occurs in this act and this is the only time 
tifainy is found in this play Can any one believe that all these rare words came 
together m so small a compass by chance and that by another chance theyvVere 
each of them made the 338th word from some one of a few dearly defined points of 
departure m counting’ 

Observe those words al ost naked Each is derived from 33S nay each is 
derived from 338 minus 50= 88 We commence with 88 at the end of scene 2 
and go forward to the next column and we have elnost we take 8S again and 
commence at the end of the next scene and go forward again to the next column 
and we have » aked / This alone would be cunous but taken in connection with all 
the other words in this sentence which cohere arithmetically and in sense and 
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meaning, with almost naked — no shuts o) stockings — doth sucai nothing but a cap, 
and shoes out at the heels, and a smock out at the clboiu, not over clean, it amounts to a 
demonstration 

The word signified breeches Wc have in the Plajs “A German, from 
the waist downward all slops We also find, in the tc\t under consideration, 
Falstaff speaking of “the satin for my short cloak and slops " The t\ord smock 
signified a rough blouse, such as is i\orn by peasants and laborers - In the te\t 
the word smock is disguised in smack, which was pronounced smoik in that age 

Some evplanation of the figures used as modifiers m the Cipher-work arc 
necessary We arc advancing, as Bacon would saj, ‘‘into the bowels of the” 
play 

Page 77 is solid, — that is to say, there is no break in it hy stage directions or 
new scenes The first column of page 7S contains two fragments, one of 162 
words, being the end of scene third, the other the first part of Scirna Quanta, con 
taming 306 words, w'lth 17 bracketed words and 3 hyphenated words besides If 
we count from the end word of scene third upward, e\clusi\c of that word, as wc 
have done m other instances, we hate 161 words, if wc count from the beginning 
of scene fourth we have 162 w’ords In this fragment the words, “ th’othcr,” on 
the 14th line, are counted as one w'ord — “ t'other " Prom the end word of scene 
third downward there are 306 w'ords, from the first word of scene fourth downward 
there are 305 words The next column of page 78 is unbroken When w c reach 
the next column (79 1) we have a complicated state of things The column is 
broken into four fragments The first of 31 words, with 5 words in brackets con 
stitutes the end of scene fourth Then wc enter act second The first break is 
caused by the stage direction, Entei Falstafft and Baidolft, and ends with the 
317th word fiom the top of the column, being the 286th word from the end of the 
last act, or 285 from the beginning of act second, or 284, excluding the first and 
last word This gives us the modifier 286, or 285, or 284 And to the bottom of 
the column there are igg or 200 words 

The next break in the text is caused by the stage direction, Entei Ch Jnstuc, 
ending with the 461st w'ord, and containing 143 or 144 words, accordingly is 
we count from the beginning of that subdivision or the end of the preceding 
one, and the fourth fragment runs from the 461st word to the end of the co’umn, 
and contains 57 or 58 words The second column of page 79 is broken bv the 
stage direction, Entei M Goxoei The first contains 533 words, the second con- 
tains 64 or 65 words, and there are 534 words from the first word of the second 
subdivision, inclusive, to the top of the column This page gii es us therefore these 
modifiers 

31— 32, — 317— 318, — 284 — 2S5— 286, --199—200, —461—462,-143—144,— 
57— 58, —533— 534,— 64— 65 

And when we turn to the next column (78 1) the remainder of the scene, scene 
1, act 2, gives us 338 words, with 12 ^ 5 words additional, and the fragment of 

scene second, act 2 (78 1), gives us 57 or 58 words, as we count from the beginning 
of scene second or the end of scene first And the next column gives us tw’o frag- 
ments, yielding 461-2 and 61-2 

And here I would call the attention of the reader to the curious manner in 
which the stage directions are packed into the corners of lines on page 79, as 
compared with column i of page 75, where the words, Eniei Mot ton, are given 
about half an inch space, or on page. 64, where one stage direction is assigned 

1 Mitc/i Ado about Nothing, ii, 2 ' 

- See Webster' sDictionaii, “ Snioct ” and "Smock /rock ” 
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three quarters of an inch space or page 6 where three stage directions have 
nearly an inch and a half space while three others on this page 79 have 
not even a separate line given them The crowding of matter on some 
pages as compared with others is also shown by contrasting the small 
space allowed for the title of Actus Secundtu Scana Pnma on 79 i with 
the heading not of an act but a scene on the next column (80 i) In the one 
case the space from spoken word to spoken word is five eighths of an inch in the 
other It IS an inch and one sixteenth And that this is not accidental is shown 
also in the abbreviations used on page 79 Chief is printed Ch remembered is 
printed a htindied pimXeAa 100 is constantly used for M is 

used repeatedIyfor^/w*r yl/ir/wr is printed yl/u/ Miwi is repeatedly printed “ 
t venty shillings is printed so s And observe hovi Lombard street and silk man 
(79 I 2gth line) are run together into one word each where anywhere else 
we should at least have had a hvphen between their parts And that these things 
were deliberately done is shown in the case of the word remembered (79 16 lines 

from end) if it had been simply printed remebred we might suppose it was a tjpo 
graphical error but the printer was particular to put the sign “ over the e to show 
that there had been an elision of part of the word Now it took just as long to put 
m that mark as it would have taken to insert the m and the additional e between 
the b and e (Did the ordinary fonts of type of that age use this elision sign ’ Or 
were these types made to order’) 

A still more striking fact is that while by uniform custom each speaker in the 
text of the Plays is allowed his line to himself yet m two instances on page 79 
the words uttered by an interlocutor are crowded in as part of the line belonging to 
another speaker Thus we have (79 i i (h line from end) this line 

Falst Keep them off Bardolfe Fan A rescue a rescue 
And again (79 3d line) 

I am a poor widow of Eastcheap and he is arre 
sted at m> suit Ch Just For what summe ’ 

Here we see that the printer has not even room to print in full the words Chief 
Justice but condensed them into Ch Just 

Now every printer will tell you that unless there had been some special and 
emphatic order to crowd the text m this extraordinary fashion it would not have 
been done but a dozen lines or more of page 79 would have been run over onto page 
So where as we have seen there is plenty of room for them Compare 7g i or 79 
w ith 80 I There are m So i no abbreviations m spelling no contractions with 
the single exception of one M for Master there is no dr* for and no using of figures 
for words although we have fifteen hundred foot five hundred horse norunning 
of the speeches of two characters together in one line And there are 631 words on 
9 and only 403 words on So 1 1 And >et each is acolumn the one following the 
other Wh) should one column contain 8 woixls more than the other or one 
third more w ords than the other ’ There is on page 9 matter enough to constitute 
two pages and a half printed as column i of page or as column i of page C 
IS printed 

But the exigencies of the Cipher required that column 79 should contain 3 
words more than column So i and the carrying of a single word over from the one 
to the other would have destroyed the Cipher on both pages and hence all this 
packing and crowding of matter which one cannot fail to observe by simply glanc 
ing at the page as given herewith in Jae simile 
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THE BISHOP OF WORCLSPLR AHD II IS AD RICE 


The curses he shall ha\c, the tortures he shall feel, 
a monster 


^\lllbrc^l the bad of a man, the heart of 
tl :r(r) s Ictlf, t 7 


505 — 167=338 


338— 30=308— o0==2o8 
338—30=308 19=259 
338—30= 308—50=258 


Word 

19=209 G03— 209=394-l-l=>395 
498—259=239+1=240 210 

19=209—148=03 (>'. 


Vifrc ind 
Column 

70 2 


The 


70 1 Bishop 
77 1 said. 


Who was the Bishop? It was his Lordship Sir John Babinglon, Bishop of 
Worcester — “ the right reverend father in God, Lord John, Biishop of \\ orccstcr ” — 
of the diocese in which Stratford was situated, — for whose protection was e\ccutcd 
that famous bond, dated November 28, 15S2, to enable “ William Shagspcrc, one 
thone partie, and Anne Hathw'ey of Stratford, in the dioccs of W orccstcr, maiden, 
to marry with “ once asking of the bannes of matriinonj between them ” ’ W’c 
know that the Bishop belonged to the Cecil faction, and when Lssc\ was arrested 
for treason, and he thought he could do so safely, he took adtaniagc of the oppor- 
tunity to attack him Hcpw'orth Di\on sa\s 


Babmgton, Bishop of W^orcester, glances at him [Essex] cauiioush in a coiiit 
sermon, but when sent for b> the angry Oueen he denies tiiat he pointed to the 
Earl " 


The Bishop belonged to the Cecil faction, he was Sir Robert's superserviceable 
friend, and the very man, of all others, to tell him all about Shakspere’s youth, and 
we will see hereafter that ‘ ‘ Anne Hathw ey ” had dragged the future plaj actor before 
Sir John, as Bishop of the diocese, and that Sir John had compelled Shaksperc to 
marry her So the Bishop knew all about him And herein w c find an explana- 
tion of the bond just referred to, and the hurried marriage, and the baptism tread- 
ing fast upon the heels of the bridal 

And It was the Bishop of Worcester who gave Cecil the description of Shak- 
spere’s appearance in his youthful days which we copied into the last chapter 

And there is a great deal in the Cipher story about the Bishop of Worcester 
When Cecil became suspicious of the Plays, he gave Sir John the plays of Richaid 
II and Measute foi Measwe to examine, or, as Bacon was wont to say, to anato- 
mize— ( 77 ;^^ i?/ Wit, The Anatomy of Melancholy, etc ) The Bishopfound 

1 Halliwell Philbpps’ Ouihms, p 569 » Pe> sonal History of Lord Bacon, p 123 
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the same strain of mfideliiy m Measure for Measure which centuries aftenvards 
shocked the piety of Dr Johnson and he then told Cecil the story of Shakspcrc s 
life and expressed his opinion lhatthc ragged nrchin who had been dragged before 
him at eighteen years of age and consttamed perforce to accept the rcsponsi 
bilities of niatrimon> nctcr x\rote the play of Measure for Measure or Rtchari II 

The Bishop of ^\orcester is also referred to in that part of the Cipher narra 
tive which grows out of the root number 5 3 modified by commencing to count at 
the end of the second subdivision of 74 the same subdivision which gives us all 
the 338 story but instead of counting onl> to the beginning of the subdivision 
(167) we go to the top of the column which gives us 18 words as a modifier We 
then have 

5 3— 18—305 

And if we again modify this by deducting 193 (upper 75 ) we have left 112 
or if we deduct 54 (lower 75 ) we have 51 left and if we deduct 50 at the end 
of scene second {76 i) we have 55 left And this last number 55 gives us the 
words Btslop and Worcester Thus if the reader will commence at the top of 76 i 
and count down the column counting in all the words bracketed and hyphenated 
he will find that the 5Sfb word is the end word ol the 40th compound word Arch 
iuhop and if he will carry his 55tb number down the next preceding column but 
not counting tn the bracketed and hyphenated words he will find that the 55th 
word IS the word Worcester so that the 35th word yO i is Buhop and the 55th 
word 75 li Uoreester And observe the exquisite cunning of the work If the 
reader will look at the opening of this chapter he will sec that that same last word 
of Are/i bishop was used in (he 338 narrative That is to say 338 minus 30 (the 
modifier on 74 / equals 308 and this commencing at the beginning of scene third 
(761) nnd carried down the column leaves 59 and 59 earned up the column 
counting in the hyphenated words brings us to the amc word the last 

word of a eh btshop And some time since we saw the arch of that word arch 
bishop used to give us the first syllable of the name of the man Archer who slew 
Marlowe ' 

But lest It should be thought that this coming together of Bishop and ft orcester 
by the same number ■’SS was another accident 1 pause here and leaving the story 
growing out of 338 alone for a while I give a part of the narrative in which these 
words Bishop of Worcester occur And here I would ask the reader to observe that 
you cannot dip into this te\t at any point with any of these primal root numbers 
505 513 516 or 5 3 without unearthing a story which coheres perfectly with the 
narrative told by the other numbers And this has been one cause of the delay m 
publishing my book I have been tempted to go on and on working out the mar 
velous tale and I have heaps of fragments which I have not now time to put into 
shape for publication I have been like Aladdin in the garden I turn from one 
jewel laden tree to another scarce knowing which to plunder while my publishers 
are calling down the mouth of the cave for me to hurry up 

Cecil says to the Queen 

523—218=305 



U d 


305-60 (76 1)— 250—145— 110— J b (14o)— l(W 

107 

77 1 

30a— 

255 

771 

305— a0=‘’a5 

255 

761 

305— a0=255 

2a5 

(52 


short 
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305—146 (76 2)=159— 1 b col =158 

Word 

158 

Pipe md 
Column 

77 f 

time 

305—50=355—33 (79 1)=333 

223 

70 2 

since, 

305—146=159 4/^ col =155 

155 

77 1 

your 

305—50=355—7 h col =248 

248 

77 1 

Majesty, 

305—50=255 449-255=194-1-1=1954-2 //=197 

197 

761 

for 

305—193=112—50 (76 1)=02 003— 62=541 -i-l*=543 

512 

70 2 

my 

305—193=112 19(70 1)=03 

(03) 

701 

Lord 

305—193=112 4574-112=569 

509 

76 2 

Sir 

305—193=112 50=624-457=519 

519 

70 2 

John, 

305—193=112—50=03 

02 

70 2 

the 

305—50=255 508—255=2534-1=254 

251 

75 2 

noble 

305—193=113—15 bi.h (193)=97 448— 97=351 4-1=352 

70 1 

and 

305 49(76 1)=256— 145=111 577-111=4004-1 

=4674-3 b (145)— 170 

470 

77 1 

learned 

305—50=255—14 b t. h col =241 

241 

70 1 

Bishop 

305—193=112—50=62 458-02=3904-1=397 

397 

76 2 

of 

305—50=255 

255 

75 2 

Worcester, 

305 19=256—5 h col =251 

251 

76 1 

a 

305—145=160—3 b (14o)=157 

157 

77 1 

good. 

305—193=112 449-112=3374-1=338 

338 

70 1 

sincere 

305—146=159 449-159=2904-1=291 

291 

70 1 

and 

305—146=159 498-159=3394-1=340 

310 

701 

holy 

305—50=255 19 (70 1)=206— 32=174 5 b (32)= 
169—2 b col =167 

107 

77 2 

man. 

305-251—51 508-51=4574-1=458 

458 

75 2 

and 

305—193 112 457-112=3454-1=346 

340 

70 2 

had 

305—193=112—15 b (.h (193)=97 

97 

75 2 

a 

305—50=255—11 b^h col =244 

244 

771 

talk 

305—50=255—10 b col =245 

245 

76 1 

with 

305—254=51 448-51=3974-1=398 

398 

70 1 

him. 

305—50=255—102 (78 1)=93 

93 

77 2 

and 

305—32 (79 1)=273 468-273=1954-1=196 

196 

781 

I 

305—50=255 610-255=3554-1=3504-9 b col = 

365 

77 2 

gave 

305 19=256 610-256=3544-1=355 

355 

77 2 

him 

305—50=255—32 (79 1)=2234-162=385— 9 ^=270 

270 

78 1 

the 

305—50=255—32 (79 1)=223 

223 

77 2 

scroll 


Cecil had sent a short-hand writer to the pla>-housc, i%ho had taken down the 
play of Richaid II 

The reader will observe that 305, in this example, moves either from the lower 

subdivision of 76 i, or the upper or lower subdivision of 75 i, 255 jields / sent 

a — short — since — for — noble — Bishop — Worccstci — talk — mth — and pave 

saoll while 112 (305—193=112) yields viy — Lord — Sir— John — the — of— had — 
a Let the reader look at the words Sir John, they both count from the end w'ord of 
the first subdivision of 76 2, counting downward, and each is the 112th w'ord, but 
w^hile &ris 112 w'ords from AST, John is modified by deducting 50, that is, instead 
of commencing to count with 112, from 457, we begin at the beginning of scene 
third, count in the 50 words therein, and then carry the remainder to 457, and 
thence down as before And my Loid is much the same, my is again 112 less 50 
(from the end of scene second downward), carried up 76 2, and Loid is 112 less 49, 
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from the begmriing of scene third carried down /6 i Surely all this cannot 
be accident 

And the Bishop ad% ised Cecil that Shaksperc should be taken and put to the tor 
ture and compelled to tell who wrote the Pla)S And here I^ouldcall the attention 
of the reader to one or two other points which prove the existence of the Cipher 
and show the marvelous nature of the text 

We have seen that 5 3 218 equals 305 and that 305 less 193 (upper sub 

division 75 i) makes It** Now if we go down "5 the ii th word is /fw while 
up the same column the ri th vvord is / 0i^j(put his /tm^x to the question and /hm 
him to tell) while m the next column the ii th wotxl down the column is capable 
And if we apply this n** to the next column we find it giving us the word sincere 
(sincere and holj) counting upward from the top of scene third while upward from 
the end of scene second it jields«///wei/(ihe Plays it is supposedStizV-t^exn was not 
eipabUol writing) and down the same column the 11 th word is that very vvord 
capable while carried forward to the next column it > iclds Sir John and from the 
same column 761 and the next 36 " it gives us And observe how cun 

ningly supposed and sincere arc brought together the one being the ii th word 
from the end of scene 2 the other the 11 th word from the beginning of scene 
3 and note too the forced construction of the sentence 

Turns insurrection to religion 
Supposed sincere and holy m his thoughts 

Of course there is a clue of meaning running through this but every word is a 
Cipher vvord and the words are packed together very closely inms is turns the 
water out of the fish pond given m Chapter VI page 697 ante insurreedon is 
used three times in the Cipher story telt^on nas used in telling the purpose of the 
Plays as given in Chapter VII page705 ante and we will find it used again md 
again and here m this chapter we have supposed sincere and<5^/j cmplojed in the 
Cipher narrative 

And Cecil expressed to the Bishop his opinion that Shakspertdid not write the 


Plays He said 

IV 0 d 



30,>— Uj—llO- 3^ (14j)=»107 

107 

771 

I 

30a— vO— ja 449-'’ JO— 103+1=194+3 h col — 

190 

"C 1 

ventured 

30a— a0—3oa— 101=94 493— 04=404+l=40j 

40v. 

70 1 

to 

30o— 50=2oa— 14a=110— 3 h (14^)=107— 3 bKhcoX 

=104 

771 

tell 

30j— „ 0=35o— 32 ('*9 lH”v3 

2‘’3 

'*4 2 

him 

30a— a0='’a5— 140=109 077—109=403+1=409 

409 

771 

my 

30j— a0=‘’aa— o0=20*>— 14G=i»9 447— u9=388+l 
30 j— « 0=2aO-aO='’o^l40-69 447—59=388+ 

=389 

7o 1 

suspicion 

1=389+3 <5— 393 

393 

'•o 1 

that 

30a— a0= JO— 3‘>=2^3 


'*91 

Master 

'30a— o0=‘’oa— 33 (,9 1)=2^3— 14a=78— oO (7C 1)= 

28 

7a 2 

Shak st 

30a— aO^^oj— aO (76 1>=205— 14a=C0 

GO 

7a 1 

spur 

30a— 50='’a^50= Oa 608— 30a=303+l=S04 

304 

'*5 2 

IS 

30a— 60=‘’55— 31=2^— 140= 9— oO (7C 1)= 9 
SOj— a0=‘’o5— 32=2‘’3 •>48-S‘’3=Sa+l=‘>C+ 

29 

■*0 3 

not 

22 ^ col =48 

48 

74 2 

himself 

300—193=112 

112 

^01 

capable 

oOa- 

o«>3 

^8 1 

enough, 



766 


TllL CIPHLR KARRA! JVL 


I’lrc Tnt! 



\\ or(5 

Cohnnn 


305— 50=255— 32 (70 1 ^=223—5 b (32)-=21 8—50 




(76 1)=1GS 

305—50=255—32 (79 1)=223-M 6=77— 30=17 

168 

75 2 

.md 

447_47=]00+l=101 

401 

75 1 

hath 

305-50=255-32 (79 l)=223-5/- (32)-218-50^- 
305 — 50=255 — 32=223 — 146=77 — 30=17 4 17 — 17 

168 

76 2 

not 

==100+l=101+8/'=10I 

305-50=255-32=223-5 /- {32)-21S-}0(76 1)- 

101 

75 1 

hiiowIcdKc 

169 508— 169=339 -1-1 =3 10-1-2 b col = M2 

.' in 
.> 

7.5 2 

cnoiip-h, 

305-50=255 31=22 1 498-221=274-1-1=275 

30o-50=255-31=-221-5^ (31)=2in-50 (76 

275 

76 1 

to 

169 508-169=330-1-1=310 

MO 

75 2 

h.avc 

305—50=255—32(79 l)=223-3/ col =220 

2Jf) 

76 2 

V.Tit 

305-50=255-32 (79 1)=223 .117(79 1)-22.1-91-^ 1 

^-05 

79 1 

the 

305-50=255 49 (76 1)=206— 161 (78 1)= 15 
305-50=255—49=206—161=15-32 (79 1)=1 1 

15 

78 2 

much 

462— 13=4 10-M ==450 

r.o 

7^ 2 

admired 

305—50=255—31=224—145=79—50(76 1)=29- 




457=486 

4^6 

76 2 

plays 

305-50=255—31=22 1—1 16-78 

78 

76 1 

that 

305-50=255 449-255=101-1=195 

195 

76 1 

V. c 

305— 50=255— 50=205-32=1 7.1-5 /-(32)-16‘. 

108 

76 1 

all 

305— 50=255— 49=200-1 61= 15-32=1 3 

1 5 

7.'' 2 

rate 

305-50=255—146=109-3/^ (1 16)=! 06 

106 

77 1 

so 

305—161(78 1)=144 457— 141=313-^1= 114- -5 /-col 

MO 

79 2 

high, 

305—50=255—146=109 408— 109=388-* 1- 100 

300 

76 1 

and 

305 19 (76 1)=256-14 5=1 1 1 

111 

771 

which 

305—50=255—33 (70 1)=223-j0=173— 3 / ml — 

170 

76 1 

arc 

.105-103=112 418— 112-=.336+l 337 

305— 50=255— 31=224— 5 /; (31)^210— .50=1 00— 

> 0 -' 

> X 

76 1 

supposed 

(76 1)=120 

120 

75 2 

to 

305—50=255—162=93—50 (76 1)=43 

43 

75 2 

be 

305—193=112 284— 112=172-»-l=17,l 

173 

71 1 

his, 

305—50=255—50=205—146=59 4 18— .50=380-1-1=390 

76 1 

and 

305—50=255—31=224 5 b (31)=21 9—50=160—50 




=119—2 b col =117 

117 

7.5 2 

which 

305—50=255—32=223—146=77 610—77=533-*- 1 




=534-1-3// col =536 

536 

77 2 

ever 

305—50=255—31 (79 1)=224 

224 

76 2 

since 

305—50=255—50=205 

305—50=255—50=205—145=00—3 b (1 15)=5T 

20,5 

75 2 

the 

284 57=227-1-1=238 

228 

71 1 

death 

80.5—50=255—33 (79 1)=223— 146=77— 30 (74 2)= 




47— 9 /i&// col 38 

38 

75 1 

of 

30o — o0=2o5 — 50=20o — 146=. j9 449—^.50=390 -1-1. 

=301 

76 1 

More ) 

305-50=255-50=205—146=59 284—50=22 5-1-1 

=226 

74 1 

1 

low \ 

305—50=255—50=205—146=50 103—50=134-1-1. 

=135 

75 2 

have 

305—145=160 508-100=348-*-l=340-i-5 b ^ //= 

(354) 

75 2 

been 

305-50=255—31=224 5 h (31)=210 

210 

70 1 

put 

305—50=255—31=224 4 h col =220 

320 

70 1 

forth 
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^\ord 

Col m 


14^ 9 

79 

"61 

tn 

30j—u0—'>oo—3'’—'’'’3—140—''“ 

n 

"7 2 

his 

305— oO— ‘'oi— 31— 2'»4— j ^ (31)— ‘’19— of)— 169— 14u 

-"I 

"" I 

name 

30,/-o0—'»o>— 102—03 

03 

77 2 

And 

30o— oO— ‘’o>— *’0 b col — ‘’3.» 

2oj 

7}2 

that 

30j— oO— 2oo— 3 —*”3— 146— 77— 3i col —^4 

"4 

"C 1 

It 

30o— oO— JO— 3*’— 2 3— 146— '7— oOrCl)— '**' 




60o— 2 -o 0+1-J 7 

/ 7 

T'’ 

IS 

SO}— oO— oj— o0-20j— 146— o9 281— 0— •’‘'o+l 




— 6+6/iCol— ‘’3 


"4 1 

rumoured 

*’0j— oO— oO— ‘’0 }•— 146^^9 

60 

"} 2 

that 

30 j— oO— 2o J— oO— '*0 >— 1 4 6- j9 

ro 

"4 2 

every 

30o— oO— ‘’ jo— jO— ‘’Oj— 14o— 60 

CO 

70 2 

one 

30j— oO— ‘’jj— oO— ‘’O j— 14G— o9 

9 

"1 1 

of 

30j— 50— *’}>— oO— '’0>— 146— .)9— 6 ^ & / col — . 0 

n 

"4 1 

them 

30}— oO— 2JJ-3'’— 3— 110— '*7— 2/ col — *j 


"C 1 

was 

30o— uO— ‘>j>— 31 ((9 l)-2'’l— 14}— 9 

"0 

"4 1 

prepared 

30j—j0-'»jj— 31-231— 140—79 234— "D— ‘H)}+1-'»0C 

"4 1 

under 

30o-o0-2jj— 0“’— '’‘’3-0 b (3‘’)-318-. O-lf* 




4o8— ICS— ‘’90+l-'’91 

‘’01 

"0 2 

his 

Oj— oO— 2 j }— «0— '’Oj— 146— o9— 3 b (1 10)— >6 




248— 50-103+1-193+2^ A /— 10 

19 

"12 

name 

80j-u0-‘’jj-31- ‘’4-145-^0— 0( 4'*)— 40 




447_49»393+l— 99+3— 40*’ 

40 

".1 

by 

80>-193— 112— 1j^ A //-07— 10/ col —8' 

s- 

*1 I 

some 

30j— yO— ‘’jj-oO- 0}— 14 j-C0 24&-C0— 188+1— J80 

"j1 

gentleman 

30j_„ 0— 2jj— 49 (.6 1)— ‘’06 C03— 06— 39-+1— 

OS 

"f 

His 

80 J-14G— 169-3 ^ (140)-1 >0 

IjC 

1 

Lordship 

oOj— 40 (70 1)-2j0— i4j— 111 •-ni—icr+i— 

4C 

7" 1 

advised 

30 j-jO— jj— 14 }— 1 10 

110 

" 1 

that 

30j— jO— ^ 60— 0 

‘>0} 

"j 2 

the 

30j— jO— j}— 33 («0 1)— •’‘’3— jO ( G 1)— 1 <3 

1*3 

1 i 2 

best 

30j— jO— 2oO-49 («C D— ‘’00 

‘’OG 

"j2 

thing 

30}— oO— ‘’jj 440— ‘’jj— 194+1— 19} 

19) 

"0 1 

we 

30}— 162—143 — //col— 141 

141 

"Cl 

could 

30}— oO— JJ— 31— ‘’'’4— u^(31 )— SIO^/coI- 

215 

""2 

do 

oOj— 50— 2o5^1C‘’— 93 6 < "—90—481+1—18 > 

43, 

77 1 

is 

30j— jO— 2jj— 49— 06— ^G’— 44 (*16-44— ;GC+l 




oC7+2//col — j09 

rco 

-70 

to 

30>- oO— •’j}— 3-( 01)— *’ 3— 146— 77— A 4 col— **2 

"Cl 

make 

80}— 50— •’jj— oO— 0>— 3*’— 1*3 C03— 173— 1 j0+1— 431 

"0 2 

him 

30 }-49— ■’ 06 - 8 O— 6 - 0 O ( . C 1)— 170— 1 /5 col — 

17 

70 3 

a 

«0j— 193— 112 248—11 — 136+1— 137+13#A/col 

-149 

"4 1 

prisoner 

Oj— oO— 2u}— 3*’— 3 CIO— '”’3— 387+1— 388 

833 

"7 2 

and 

Oj— 49— ‘’oC— 14 j— 111 4j7— 111— 340+1— SI"" 

34" 

62 

as 

30}— jO— ‘’ j} 503 — '’}j=‘’j3+1— ‘>j4— 4 col — 


" 2 

oon 

305—50— 2^j-3‘’— (‘9 1)— 2 ^7 # A / col —316 

21G 

"C2 

as 

30j— jO— 2j 5— 16‘’==93— 3^ col —90 

90 

"Cl 

he 

30j— jO— 2oj— « — 2‘’3 0I8— 223— ‘’Oj+l— *>96 

29C 

"91 

is 

30j— 1C —14 

<143) 

"3 1 

apprehended 
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305—193=112 49 (76 1)=63 508—63=445+1= 

Word 

446 

P-ipc 'ind 
Column 

75 2 

bind 

305—50=255—32=223—140=77—50 (76 1)=27 
457—27=430+1=431 

431 

76 2 

him 

305-50=255—50=205—145=60 508—60=448+1= 

=449 

75 2 

with 

305— 50=255— 50=205— 145=60 508—60=448 

+1=449+1 //=450 

450 

75 2 

iron, 

305-50=255—146=109 498—109=389+1=390 

390 

761 

and 

305—146=159—3 b (146)=156 

156 

761 

bring 

305-50=255 50=205—31 (79 1)=174 457—174= 

283+1=284 

284 

76 2 

him 

305—193=112—15 h &, /z=97— 49=48 

48 

762 

before 

305—50=255—31=224 610—224=386+1=387+ 

2 //=389 

389 

77 2 

the 

305—50=255—32(79 1)=223— 146=77 498—77= 

421+1=422 

422 

761 

Council, 

305—193=112 248-112=136+1=137 

137 

74 2 

and 

305—50=255—31 (79 1)=224 610—224=386+1= 

387 

77 2 

it 

305—193=112 248—112=136+1=137+11 b col = 

148 

74 2 

IS 

305-50=255-31 (79 1)=224 448—224-224+1= 

225 

76 1 

more 

305-50=255-32 (79 1)=223 448—223=225 +1= 

226 

70 1 

than 

305—50=255—50=205 

205 

70 1 

likely 

305—50=255—32=223—5 b (32)=218 448—218= 
230+1=231 -*-5 b &, /^=230 

230 

761 

the 

305-146=159 457—159=298+1=299 

299 

76 2 

knave 

305—50=255—32=223—162=61 

Cl 

77 2 

would 

305—50=255—102=93 498—93=405+1=406 

400 

761 

speak 

305—50=255—50=205—31=174 5 .'i, //=109 
610—169—441+1=442+9 b col —451 

451 

77 2 

the 

305 49=256—162=94 577—94—483+1—484 

484 

771 

truth. 

305—50=255—32=223 610—223=387+1=388 

388 

77 3 

and 

305—50=255—145=110— 3 b (145)=107— 3 b & h col = 

= 104 

77 1 

tell 

305—50=255—31 (79 1)=224 284 224=60+1=61 

+7 h col =68 

68 

741 

who 

305—50=255—31 (79 1)=224 4 b col =220 

220 

76 3 

writ 

305—50=255 32+255=287 

287 

79 1 

it. 

305—50=255—32 (79 1)=223 457—223=234 

+1=235 

235 

76 3 

But 

305—50=255—146=109—3 /.(146)=106 577-106 

=471+1=472 

472 

771 

m 

305—50=255—50=205—146=59—2 h col =57 

57 

761 

the 

305—50=255 49 (76 1)=200— 145=61— 3 b (145)= 

58 

76 1 

event 

305—50=255—32=223 498—223=275+1=276 + 

2 b col =278 

278 

761 

that 

305—50=255—32 (79 1)=223— 5 b (32)=218 ' 

218 

76 3 

he 

305—50=255—50 (76 1)=205— 145=60— 3 b (145)= 
57—1 h col =56 

56 

77 1 

lied 

305—50=255—31 (79 1)=221 5 h (31)=219 457— 

219=238+1=239+11 b &, /;=250 

250 

76 2 

about 

303—193=112—1 b col =111 

111 

75 1 

the 

305—193=112—10 b col =102 

102 

74 1 

matter 

305—50=253—31 (79 1)=224 5 b (31)=219 

219 

77 3 

your 
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769 


P ee and 
V.O d Col mn 


805— ^0=’55— 31(.91)=3‘’4 457— 3®4*=®33+l= 

334 

76 3 

Grace 

3O0— 49 (76 l)=3oG— 145=111 

305-193=113-16 b & -5=97—49 {16 1)=48 4/7— 

111 

7.. 2 

should 

48=409+1=410 

410 

76 3 

have 

805-193=113-3 b col =109 

109 

761 

his 

305—193=113 50S— ll-=396+l=897 

397 

7./ 3 

limbs 

305—193=113 4o7— llS=345+l=8l6+6^co! = 

g05-50=S55-50=‘505— 31 (79 1)=174 448—174 

351 

76 3 

put 

=374+l=37o 

305— 50=2o5— 82=224— 5 b (o3>=219 449—219= 

2 ./ 

30 

761 

to 

+1=0 1+6 i ss /i=236 

2 6 

761 

the 

505-49 (78 11-256— 145— m COS— 111— 492+1— 493 

'*0 2 

question 

305-50=255—49 (76 1)=206— 145=01 

61 

"6 1 

and 

305—193=112 

113 

75 3 

force 

305-«o4=51 448-51=397+1=^98 

398 

761 

him 

300—254=51—3 h col =49 

40 

761 

to 

30i>^50=255— 31 ( 9 1)='’‘’4— 13 b& hco\ =211 

211 

77 3 

confess 

8('^50«.235_50—20o— 162=43— 1 A col =4 
80o-50= 55— S'*— 2 3-« b (33)— 318 449-218— 

42 

77 3 

the 

231+1—2 3+5 b & A-‘’o7 

'>37 

701 

truth 


Here it will be observed we have two more instances where and 

Morg low come into the Cipher narrative by countings different from those already 
given And if all this be accident then surely tve have a wonderful arra> of words 
growing out of 305 Take that last sentence Your Grace sJould I aie his limbs 
put to if e question and force I tm to onfess tie truth here every word is the jOSth 
word and they are all found in four columns 75 76 i 76 and 77 Confess 

only occurs two other times in this play / nbs occurs but two other times m this 
play and/ but three other times in this play I think an examination will 
show that wherev er limbs force and confess are found in the Pla> s the word question 
IS near at hand 

^/uj/^rShakspere was used in that day where we w ould say il/itjrrrShakspere 
And observe that every word of Master Skakst spur is the 55th word [5 3 — 18 
(74 2) — 305 — 50 (76 i)= 55] Master and Slakst are each 55 minus 3 the frag 
ment at the top of r and Shakst and spur are both taken through the second 
section of 76 2 and then carried backward 

As a curious illustration of the adjustment of the length of columns to the 
necessities of the Cipher I would call attention to the first column of page 74 the 
first of the play If the reader will turn back to pages 7 4 and 7 5 he will find 
that the same words prepared (7<>— 74 i) and under { 06 — 74 i) which are used m 
the foregoing narrative w ere there used as growing out of a different Cipher num 
her to wit 516 thus 516 — 167=^49 — b&/=3 7 — 48=79 Nowif wegot/uu-w 
the column (74 i) the 7gth word is pr^ ed and if we go up the column the 7Qth 
word is «Kif<rr ( prepared under the name of etc) But we have just seen that 
305 »;i 50 leaves 55 and this fvirv 49 (76 l) leaves 06 now if we carry 06 

dojnt that same column (41) it gives us again the same word under and if we 
carry it up the column it gives us again that same word prepared So that the 
reader can perceu e that the number of words 10 the column beia.een 7g and zo6 was 
fixed and therefore the length of the whole column by the necessitj of making 
prepared the gth word from the top and the o6th word from the bottom and under 
the 79th word from the bottom and the 06th word from the top ’ Was anything 
more ingenious than this e\er seen in the world? 



CHAPTER XV 


SHAKSPERE'S ARISTOCRATIC PRETENSIONS 


Autolycus I know you are now, sir, a gentleman born 
Clown Ay, and have been so any time these four hours 

IFiJtio's Tale, v,3 

VERY Cipher word in this chapter gi ows out of the i oot-nuinhcr 
^ 52J 2iS—30gj and all but the fust foui commence fiom the 
end of scene 4^ act i, or the beginning of act ii, scene i 

I have given but part of the story in the foregoing chapter 
The Bishop goes on to tell Cecil his reasons for thinking that Shak- 
spere, if arrested, will tell who wrote the Plays He sa)’’s that 
Shakspere is no longer in poverty 




Pape and 



Word 

Column 


305-50=255-31 (79 1)=224 

224 

78 2 ' 

Poverty 

And that neither he nor his men will risk the loss of their heads or 

• their goods 

to shield the real writer of the Plays 




305—50=255—50=205—31 (79 1)=174 

174 

761 

loss 

305—50=255—31=224. 31 b & /i=193 

193 

78 2 

heads 

305—50=255—32=223 

223 

761 

goods 

And the Bishop tells Cecil that, though Shakspere — 



305—31=274 30(74 2)=241 199 (79 1)=45 468 




15=423+1—424 

424 

781 

lives 

305—31=274 50=221 5<!^(31)=219 l//col = 

215 

78 2 

in 

305—31=274 60=221 o£-(32)=219 219—146= 




73—3 b (146)=70 577—70=507+1=508+2 //= 

510 

771 

great 

305—31=274 50=224 

224* 

78 2 

poverty 

305—31=271 30=211 5^(32)=239 

239 

78 2 

in 

305—31=274 50=224-5 b (32)=219 

219 

78 2 

his 

305—31=271 50=224 610—224=386+1=387+ 




Zh col =390 

390 

79 2 

young 

305—32=273—50=223—5 b (32)=218— 50=168— 146 




=22-3 b (146)=19 577—19=558+1=559+1 //= 

=560 

771 

days, 


he IS now wealthy, and that his coffers are full In that age there were no banks, 
and a man’s money was contained in his coffers We are told that when the 
father of Pope retired from business, as a merchant in London, he earned home 

770 
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with him $100 ooo m a chest and when he needed money he went to his chest 
and took it out There was no drawing of checks in that day 

And here I would ask the reader to note the evidences of the Cipher connected 
With that word coffers The root number we arc working with is 305 [5 3— 18 
(74 >=305] now there is at the top of column i of page 79 a fragment of scene 
4 act 1 containing 31 words this deducted from 305 leases -74 and if we count 
down the next column forward (78 ) that is if we return into the scene which gave 
us the 31 words the 74th word m the column and the 305ih from the end of the scene 
15 the word > 5 iJ ( should lead /«j forces hither ) But if we deduct 50 — the com 
mon modifier of 74 — from 74 we hate 4 and the 4th word is/o just 
given in the preceding sentence but if we count in the fourhj phens in the column 
the 4th word IS then the othword coffers and if wc deduct 30 — theothcrcom 
mon modifier of 743 — from- 4 and count don n the same column we have 194 
And if we again count in the four hyphenated words this makes the r94thword 
the igoth word tire and if we take -74 again and deduct jO from that we have 44 
and if we again go down the same column and again count in the same four 
h>phcnated words the 44th word becomes the 40ihi\ord full Here then we 
have m regular order hts coffers are full thus 



tv rd 

2"’4 

P e and 
Column 

783 

His 

80 u— 31 — 2 14— 50 (74 ‘’)- 2 '’ 4-4 h col — 2‘>0 

2 0 

'*8 3 

coffers 

0O0-3I-2 4 — o 0 (i 4 2 )— 24 - 30 — 194 - 4 ;4 col — 

100 

78 3 

are 

8O0— 31 -«i 4 ^ 0— 211 1 / col -240 

340 

78 3 

full 


Here every word is the 74th and is found in the same column and the last 
three are produced b> counting in the same four hyphenated words 

And the Bishop goes on by the same root number 74 to tell how Shakspere 
got so much money And here arc some sinking evidences of the Cipher We 
have the sentence dntJed in three dtatstons referring to the distribution of the 
money made out of the Plays — one part to the theater one to the actors and one 
to the ostensible author Shakspere who m turn divided with the real author 
Bacon Now the word ditist ns 13 very rare m the Plays it occurs but twice in 
this play and not once besides in all the other nine Histories I \ et here vve find it 
CO related arithmetically with di nded and three and this is the only time dmded 
occurs m this play • And it is found but seven other times in all the Histones 
\\c saw that 303—31 (79 i)=* 74—30 (74 >= 44 and that 44 minus the 
hyphenated words was/<^/ B«t if we deduct from 44 the 7 bracketed words 
in the same column (^8 ) we have left "17 and the lythnord mthesamecol 
umn IS divided Now we saw that 305—31— 74 carried do n the column produced 
hs{ hiscoffers ) butif weearry itr//»lhesamecoIumn ilgives us as the i8qth word 
that rare word isions the only word of the kind with one exception m all the 
ten Historical Plays and as we saw that counting tn the hyphens produced the 
words coffers are fi ll so if we count m the hyphens m that last example we 
have as the 274th word up the column not dijtsions but tl e divided three 
divisions and if we deduct the common modifier 198(74 ) from 74 and go up 
the next preceding column with the remainder 76 we have the 393d word i tlo — 
divided into three divisions But to make the division of the profits a fair one 
the shares ought to have been rywaf and here we have it 303 — 31= 74 andifwe 
deduct from 74 79 the common modifier of 73 i vve hav e left 195 and if we count 
m the 31 bracketed and hyphenated words we have the 164th word equal But 
if from 74 we deduct the common modifier of 74 50 we have 4 left and if 
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we deduct from 224 the same 79 (73 1) we have 145, and the 145th word down 
the column :s and, but earned into the bracket sentence it is fax7 And put 
together we have this sentence 



Word 

Pipe and 
Column 


305-31=274 30(74 2)=241 197(74 2)=47 4G2— 

47—415+1=410 

410 

78 2 

They 

305—31=274 30 (74 2)=244 27 ^ col =217 

217 

78 3 

divided 

305—31=274 402—274—188+1=189+8 h //= 

197 

78 2 

the 

305—31=274 5^('3l)=2G9 010-209=341-1-1= 

342+ 9 b col =351 

351 

77 2 

money 

305—31=274 198(74 2)=7G 408-70=392+1=393 

393 

78 2 

into 

305—31=274 402—274=188+1=189+3 h col = 

193 

78 2 

three 

305—31=274 50=224 79=145 

[145] 

78 2 

fair 

305—31=274 50=224 79=145 

145 

78 2 

and 

305—31=274 79 (73 2)=195— 31 b h col =104 

101 

78 2 

equal 

305—31=274 402—274=188+1=189 

189 

78 2 

divisions, 

305-31=274-50=224 50=174 

174 

78 2 

and 

305—31=274 50=224 5i(31)=219 

219 

78 2 

his 

305—31=274 50=224 79=145 402—145=317+1=318 

78 2 

own 

305—31=274 3/1 col =371 

371 

77 2 

part 

305—31=274 50=224 30=194 402—194=208+1=209 

78 2 

is 

305—31=274 50=224 79 (73 2)=145— 22 ^ col = 

123 

78 2 

five 

305—31=274 50=224+31=255—3 b col =252 

252 

79 1 

hundred 

305—31=274 5 ^(31)=2G9 010—209=341+1= 

342+3 h col =345 

345 

77 3 

marks 

305—31=274 50=224 30(74 2)=191 70(73 1) 

=115 402—115=347+1=348+0 b & h col = 

354 

78 2 

He 

305-31=274 50=224 79=145 402—145=317+ 

1=318+5=323 

323 

78 2 

hath 

305—31=274 50=224 50 (70 1)=174 003—174 

—429+1=430 

430 

76 2 

bought 

305—31=274 218=50 

(50) 

78 2 

a 

305—31=274 30(74 21=244 219 (74 2)=25 402 

—25—437+1—438 

438 

78 2 

goodly 

305—31=274 5 b (31)=2G9— 197 (74 2)=72 

72 

78 2 

estate 

305—31=274 198=76 70—57=19 523—19= 

504+1=505 

505 

80 2 

called 

305 50=255— 32=223— 30=193— lGl=32+//=32 

32 

78 1 

New 1 

305—32=273—30=243—198 (74 2)=45— 22 b (198)= 

23 518—23=495+1—490 

496 

79 1 

Place, / 

305—31=274 598—274=324+1=325 

325 

79 2 

and 

305—286 (31 to 317, 79 1)=19 402—19=443+1= 

441 

78 2 

he 

305—31=274 50=224 50(76 1)=174 

174 

70 2 

is 

305—31=274 50=224 79=145 32+145=177 

177 

791 

going 

305—31=274 218=56—2 //=54 

(54) 

78 2 

to 

305—31=274 219=55 

(55) 

78 2 

pluck 

305—31=274 598—274—324+1=325+1 /i col = 

326 

79 2 

down 

305—31=274 218=56—2 /i=54 

54 

78 2 

the 

305—32=273—30=243—13 h & ^=230 

230 

77 2 

old 

305—31=274 162=112—2 h col =110 

110 

78 2 

house, 
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race and 
Word Column 


305-230(81 to 317 79 1)— 10 

10 

78 3 

which 

305— 31— 274— 50— 224— oO— 17-1 

r4 

'“G3 

IS 

805— 31— 274— 0^(81)— “C9 533-209^54+1— 




“(io+J— 2.1 ( 

: "1) 

"0 2 

gone 

305— 31-2’4-uO— ”24— 60 fO D— I'l-^ i “1 — 

1 0 

"C2 

to 

305— Jl— ”74— 218 (74 2)-o5— 2 h col — o4 

51 

"C 1 

decay 

305— 31— 2~4— 5 1 (31)— "09 402-"09— 103+1— 




104+6 i cal —100 

199 

"8 2 

and 

80^-81 — 74-80 (74 2)-244-o b (31)-”30— 107 




("4 ^>—4^ 

42 

"8 2 

build 

305-31-274— o0-2”l+31—2oo 

‘’a 

701 

a 

30o— 31 — 274— o0—2”4+102— 335-2 h col — 3SI 

3S1 

"81 

great 

305-31-274— o«(31>-”09 402- 09—103+1— 

191 

78 2 

one 

SOo-31— 274— o b (31)-”00+1CD— 13"— 3 b col — 

4 9 

78 1 

in 

805— 31— 274-o0— 2 4-50—174—1 b col —170 

1 0 

"8 3 

the 

30o— 31— 2 4— 5«(31)-”09+103— 13" 

43- 

78 1 

spnng 

30o-31-2<4-140 (70 21-128-34 (140)— l"o 003 




—1 0-383+1-331 

384 

7a 2 

&t 

oOo-al— 374 - 0 O— 2”4 49S-221-""1+1— ” 0 + 




34col-2i7 

2.7 

"Cl 

for 

0 O 3 - 3 I- 374 -I 93 — 70 

7C 

"8 2 

a 

800-31—274-^0— ””4—30— 101-14o— 49 077—10 




— ”S+1— o”0+31 col — o31 

C31 

7"1 

prince 

3 O 0 -SI— 274+10”— 480-”0 4 i h col —110 

410 

781 

Indeed 

800-31-274— oO— 221-102-03— 24 col -00 

CO 

78 2 

the 

SOo-31— ”74— 30 ( 421-244—10 -82-14 414— 

C3 

78 2 

surveyors 

8 O 0 - 3 I- 374 — ,0-2”4— oO (70 1)— 174 498-174— 




8»4+1“*3‘'<4 

C'’a 

7G1 

ore 

30M1— 374— 107 (74 ‘’>-^7-Gg ( 9 2H.I3-2 ^ (C,>) 




=10 So8— 10— 3‘’8+l— 3'‘9 

8 0 

801 

now 

80c>-31— 274— uO— 2'’4— CO (70 1>— 1'”4— 3 b col — 

171 

"Cl 

engaged 

SOi/— 31 — 74— X.0— 2^u0— I"!— 14,»— “9 449—29 




“t-O-f-l— 4-.I 

421 

7C1 

and 

805-31—274—197 (74 3)— .7 

77 

"01 

the 

30a— 31— „ 4—107 (74 2)— 77— 11 CG 

CG 

"8 2 

foundation 

305-31—2.4—197 (74 .7— Ga(49 I>-12— (04). 

-10 

80 1 

walls 

305—31—274—198 (74 2)=.7C— C-4 (79 1)— 13 838— 




13— 3‘’6+l— S’ 

3-7 

601 

part 

30a— 31— 274— 80— ‘>44— 5— 239— 31 col — 

203 

78 2 

up 

Architects were in that age called sur-ejon this 

15 shown 

in the 

te'ct where the 


word IS used 

Foundat occurs only eight times in all the Plajs only three times m the 


Historical Plays and only this one time in this play IValls occurs but this time 
in this play ' And here we ha\e these two rare words coming together one on page 
78 '* and the other on page 80 that is to say in two contiguous scenes and linked 
together by the same root number and the same modification of the same root num 
ber to wit 305 — 31= 74 — 197 {74 ^=-»77 and m each case the bracket nords are 
counted m to place the terminal number And the same remnant i which gives 
us earned down 80 I («i««j the brackets m 65) af/r gives us carried up from the 
end of the scene I>art{ walls partup ) and modified b> deducting the brackets it 
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gives us the word while the I2th word in the same column is ptetly, which 
alludes to Shakspere’s daughter Susanna 


305-31=274 132=112 

Word 

112 

Page and 
Column 

78 2 

His 

305-31=274 50=224 145=79— 65 (79 2)=14 %b 
(65)=12 

12 

801 

pretty 

305-31=274 50=224 5K32)=219 420—219 

=201+1=202 

202 

81 2 

daughter, 

305—31=274 197 (74 2)=77+162=239 

239 

781 

to 

305-31=274 197=77 

77 

78 1 

whom 

305—31=274 162=112+185=297 

297 

811 

he 

305—31=274 30=244 6^&4col=238 

238 

81 2 

is 

305—31=274 30=244 197— 47— 2 ^ col —45 

45 

78 2 

much 

305—31=274 3 col =271 

271 

812 

endeered 

And the Bishop, who had an eye for the beautiful. 

proceeds to describe 

Susanna more particularly, and tells that she has — 

305—31=274 420—274—146+1=147 

147 

81 2 

a 

805—31=274 30=244 5 3 (31)=239— 3 7^ col = 

(236) 

81 2 

sweet 

305—31=274 50=224 420—224—196+1=197+ 

9 b col =206 

206 

812 

visage, 

And has been well taught 

305—31=274 50=224 50 (76 1)=174 146=28 
577—28=549+1=550 

550 

771 

well 

305—31=274 30=244 197=47 339 47=292+ 

1=293+23=295 

295 

801 

taught 


Which the Bishop regards as foolish in a man in Shakspere’s station in life 

305—31=371 30=211 197—17 339 17=292+1=293 80 1 foolish. 


And the Bishop proceeds to tell that Shakspere not only sought to “bear 
arms ” as a gentleman, but that he was trying to have his father, John Shakspere, 
knighted ' This statement will appear astounding, but I have already shown (p 51, 
ante, et seq ) that he tried to obtain a coat-of-arms for his father by false representa- 
tions, and he might have hoped that, through the influence of his friends in London 
and about the court, he could accomplish the other and greater object, or it may 
have been but a rumor obtaining among the aristocracy of the neighborhood, who 
were indignant at the rich plebeian setting up for a gentleman It was in October, 
I5g6, that the application was made to the College of Arms for a grant of coat- 
armor to John Shakspere Halliwell-Phillipps says* 

It may be safely inferred from the unprosperous circumstances of the grantee 
that this attempt to confer gentility on the family was made at the poet’s expense 
This is the first evidence we have of his rising pecuniary fortunes, and of his deter- 
mination to advance in social position ^ ' 

And Grant White, it seems, shrewdly and correctly guessed - that there must 
have been some protest against the granting of the coat-of-arms and that this 
caused the delay from 1596, when the first application was made, to 1599, when it 
was renewed with sundry alterations And here we are told that Sir Thomas 


* Outlines, p 87 


’ See page 53, ante 
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Lucy was the one who blighted the actor s hopes The Bishop tells Cecil speaking 
of Sbakspere and his daughter Susanna that — 


Pace and 
Word. C lunin 


S0i>->51=274— o0-2‘’4— 107 (74 2)— 27 

27 

70 3 

It 

S0si-31-<»2i4— 5 b (31)— 

269 

78 3 

IS 

30o— 31«27-i— o0=2''4— 107— 27 o3a-*27— 0O6+ 1— o07 

805-31=274-30=244— ui (31)— 

801 

the 

100+1—101 

80o-31=‘’74— 103 (74 ..)— 7&-M (79 ‘')-12 890— 

101 

801 

earnest 

12— uS4+l— 38o 

SOo— 31— 2i4-14,^ (76 2)— 129— 3 162—126 

88a 

801 

desire 

=36+1—37 

37 

781 

of 

30o— 31— 274— uO— 2'’4— lOS— ''G 462—26—136+1—437 
305— 31— 274— 145 (76 2)— 1 D— 3i(145)— l^G 4G2 

78.3 

his 

— 1‘’6-336 f 1—337 

S37 

"83 

heart 

80^>— 31— 2 4—30—244—0^(81)— 2 9+162—101 
30a— 31— 274— 30— *’44— 5 b (SI)— 239 .*33— ‘»39 

401 

781 

to 

—99+1— 100+7 i col — lOi 
,.05-31—3 4—0—224-30-194 534— 194— IMO 

107 

80 1 

make 

+1—341+8 i & A col —349 
800-31-274—0-2 4-197— '’7 180—27—169 

849 

79.3 

her 

+1-100 

ICO 

813 

a 

80a— 8-— 2<3— ^/O-^OS— 10 h^h col — “07 

•07 

70 3 

ladj 

800-31—274— oO— ““4— 19S-“0 

20 

781 

and 

800-31—274— a i(8l)— “C9-“18— ol+lC^318 

213 

781 

advance 

80a-3l— 274— 0O-224— 30-194 + 16“-3a6 

8aC 

781 

himself 

80a-Sl— «74-o0-244— 08 (80 1)-186 

180 

801 

among 

80o-«I— 274-107— 77 

77 

70 3 

the 

0O0-3I— 274— 108(74 '>>-.70+162—233 

238 

'•81 

file 

30,/— 31— 274— 318 (74 2)-,.G 
300-81-374—30-244—107-47 693-47— ,/al 

66 

78 3 

of 

+1— 55.» 

Ga3 

70 3 

the 

8O5-0 I— ‘>74—218 (74 3)— jO 4GS-vC— 413+1— 

413 

781 

quality 


The wordX^-r was used in that age where wc would sa> hsl or catalogue or mem 
bersh%p Thus in Macbeth we have 


I have a file of all the gentry > 

The word quality was the old expression for anstoeraey In Henry I iv 
8 we have the phrase gentlemen of blood and quality and va Lear v 3 we 
have Any man of quality or degree 

And here I would note that Halliwell Phillipps* shows thatA/ir t'i’/are had been 
so named before Shakspere bought it and that forty eight j cars before his pur 
chase to wit 101549 it was in great myne and decay and unrepajryd after 
that it was owned by different parties before coming into Shakspere s hands 

And here it seems to me we have an instance of Bacon s profound prevision 
I have noted elsewhere how passages were injected into the quartos to break up 
the count so that should any one attempt to get on the track of the Cipher he 
would be thrown off the scent for a few words added upon one page might destroy 


Mael tk 


0 tl p 39S 
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the Cipher for half-a dozen pages And I have also noted that sometimes these 
additions contained very significant words, the better to attract and mislead the 
investigator And in this instance we find that, m act ii, scene 2, in Prince Ilcnrj's 
speech, commencing “Belike, then, my appetite was not princelj got," such an 
additional paragraph was thrown into the tc\t, and that it contained the word 
unns — “ bawl out the rums of thy linen ” Lnieu is preserved in the Polio, but 
the rest of the sentence is omitted Now if any one had imagined, in 159S, tint he 
perceived in all this bought — estate — plueJ — down — old — house — foundation — 
walls — build — suii'cyors — mso — plaec — duay, etc , a Cipher reference to Shak- 
spere’s home at Stratford, he would naturally fasten on that v.ord, luins, as a part 
of the story, and would spend his acumen on it, and thus “the non-significants,” 
as Bacon calls them, would have diverted his attention from the significants 

And I would here say that a viath or ntate was equal to 13s qd , which would 
be about ;,^38 o, or $1,900, but as money had then, we arc told, twelve times its 
present purchasing power, this would be equal to ;!^4,56o, or $22,600 to-day This 
did not represent probably any particular division of the profits, but the amount 
with which Shakspere returned to Stratford about 1595 or 1596 We find by the 
records that he paid fCo for New’ Place, in 159S he loaned ;i^30 to Richard Quiney , 
in 1602 he bought 107 acres of land near Stratford from the Combes for ;^320, and in 
1605 he purchased a moiety of a lease of the tithes of Stratford, Wclcombc, etc , for 
;C440 So that of the /sSo which he had in 1597-S, according to the Bishop, w e can 
account for ;^90, expended near that time, besides the amount which he expended in 
repairing and reconstructing New Place And here I vould note that Ilalliwcll- 
Phillipps’ quotes Theobald, who was told, by Sir Hugh Clopton, that when Shak- 
spere purchased New Place he “repaired and modell’d it to his own mind,” and 
Halhwell-Phillipps thinks that “ the poet made very extensive alterations, perhaps 
nearly rebuilding it ’ And he surmises that these alterations were made in 1598, 
because in that year Shakspere sold a load of stone to the corporation of Strat- 
ford for lod , but It does not follow that the repairs were finished in the same year 
they were begun, or that the surplus material was sold at once 

And the Bishop goes on to speak very contemptuouslv of Shakspere’s aspira- 
tions The conflict between the play-actor and his neighbors represented the 
world-old battle betw’een money and blood, between mortgages and pedigrees, 
between the new’-nch and the old-respectable, and the position of Shakspere and 
his family could not have been a v’ery pleasant one 
The Bishop says of Shakspere 

Word 

305— 31=27d 30=244 610— 241— 3G6-H=367 367 

\ 

305—31=271 30=211 197=47-1-162=209— 2 <5 col=207 

305-31=271 30=211 197— 17-M62=209 209 

305—31=274 218(74 2)=56-t- 162=218 218 

305—31=271 50=221 30=191 50 (76 1)=144 

458— 144=314-M=315-f 2 b col =317 317 

305—31=271 197=77. 577—77=500-1-1=501 501 

305-31=271 50=224 449—221—225-1-1=226 226 

305—31=271 50=221 30=191 145=49 49 

305—31=274 218=56 577— 56=521 -f 1=522 522 

305—31=274 577-274—303-1-1=304-1-16 b s. h col =320 


Pipe and 

Column 

77 2 

He 

will 

781 

be 

781 

satisfied 

781 

with 

76 2 

nothing 

771 

less 

76 1 

than 

771 

knighthood 

77 1 

and 

77 1 

the 


* Outlines, p 231 
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30o--S0==*275— 197==78 89&-78=3I84-l-=310 

W rd 
819 

Pag and 
Col mn 
801 

right 

305— 30-=2<o— 197=78 

78 

78 3 

to 

80a 603— 805=‘’9S+l=‘’99+3 h col =301 

301 

76 3 

bear 

305—31=274—5 b {31)=2C9 468-209=199+1= 
200+3 k CO) = 03 

203 

78 1 

arms 

And the Bishop says that Shakspere s attempts excited the indignation of S 

Thomas Lucy 

80v>—31=2i4— 60=234— 7 b col =217 

217 

771 

Sir 

305-31=274-a0=2w4— 30=194— 24o— 49 

49 

761 

To ) 

305— 31=274— 30=JW4-a b (31>-2o9-60 (76 1)= 

189 

70 3 

amiss ) 

305_31^S74r-o0='’84-00 (70 1W74 248—174= 

74+l=7o+2 h col=77 

77 

74 3 

Loose ^ 

300—31=374— o0-224— 30=194 194+194— dSS- 

4 h col =384 

384 

7a 1 

see ) 


This To amtts for TAomUTmuy appcarforccd but I give it as it stands because 
more than once I^ave found it appeanng in the Cipher to represent Thomas I 
find that Webster’ sajs there was formerly to the long sound of c as in old hoe 
etc what he calls a vanishing or diphthongal sound like pt> and I have mjself 
heard the first s> liable of the word Thomas pronounced so as to rhyme with Rome 
Webster thinks the dropping of the diphthongal sound of o m such ivords as bolt 
most onl} t\z isan American provincialism Thackera> represents thccocknej 
of London as saying Turn -as appears very often in d Henry IV (and 

not once in ist Henry IV) and Bacon could not use it too liberally without arous 
mg suspicion hence this subterfuge It must be remembered too that the pro 
nunciation of o was longer and softer then than now For instance the word 
Rome in Bacon s time was u is well known pronounced Room We see this m 
the expression in Julius Casar i " 

Now IS It Pome indeed and foom enough 
i\ hen there is in it but one only man 

We have modified it from room to Rome and if our posterity progress m the 
same direction the year ooO may sec the city of the Caisars called Rom or Rum 
And the neighbors are very much disturbed over Shakspere s pretensions 
They — 


305-31=‘’74— »19 ('*4 2)=oa+162=31"' 


217 

^81 

look 

305—31— 4—10 =11S 


112 

.72 

upon 

305— 31=2i4 408—374=194+1=195 


19a 

781 

It 

300—31=^74— 50=*’ 4— o0(.61>=174 
=74+1=75+22 b=97 

*’48-174 

97 

'*4 2 

as 

305—31=2^4^198=76 


76 

78 3 

a 

305 — 145=100 — 0 b col =lu4 


164 

■'61 

hold 

305-31=374—219 (74 ‘’>=^5 


6a 

78 2 

plot 

to force himself into their ranks 

305— 31=v’'4— o0=‘>^19S ( 4 2)= 6 
4y6+l=43 

46a-26= 

437 

78J3 

His 


U b dsdD 


y p I 
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Word 

Pigc and 
Column 


805-31=274 50=224 162 (78 1)=G2 610-62= 

548-1-1=549 

549 

77.2 

Lordship 

305-31=274 61 (80 2)=213 489-213=276-1-1= 

277-1-2 h col =279 

279 

81 1 

IS 

305-31=274 50=224 146=78— 3 (146)=76 577 

-75=502-1-1=503-1-2 h col =505 

505 

771 

very 

305—31=274 30(74 2)=244 197=47— 2 /; col = 

45 

78 2 

much 

805—32=273—50=223—5 h (32)=218 468—218= 

250-1-1=251-1-12^=263 

263 

781 

incensed, 

305—31=274 50=224 50=174 162=12 610—12 

=598-1-1=599 

599 

77 2 

he 

305—31=274 145=129—3 h (145)=126 577—126 

=451-1-1— 452-h3 h col —455 

455 

771 

sent 

305—31=274 219=55 163-55=108-1-1=109 

109 

781 

a 

805—31=274 219=55 

55 

781 

letter 

305—31=274 50=224—30=194 162=32 

32 

77 2 

to 

305— 32=273— 30=243-1-162=405— 15 ^ & /;=390 

890 

781 

Death 

305—31=274 30=244 50=194-1-186=380— 3 col =377 

81 2 

thick, 

305—31=274 197=77 163-77=86-1-1=87 

87 

781 

the 

305—31=274 50=224 30=194 5^(31)=180 

22 3 col =167 

167 

78 2 

Kin^ 

305—31=274 

274 

811 

of 

305-31=274 5^(31)=269 468— 269=199-M»= 

200-p3/icol=203 

203 

781 

Arms, 

305—31=274 31 6 & /i col =243 

243 

78 2 

not 

305—31=274 30=244 489— 244— 245-pl=246 

246 

811 

to 

305—31=274 50=224 162=62 

62 

78 2 

consent 

305—31=274 50=224 49 (76 1)=175— 90 (73 1)= 

85 

78 2 

or 

305—31=274 468-274=194-1-1=195-1-3 h col = 

198 

781 

allow 

305—31=274 4 /i col =270 

270 

78 2 

it 


Shakspere’s application for coat-armor for his father, in 1596, was made to 
“William Dethick, alias Garter, principal King of Arms ” See how cunningly the 
name is concealed in Death-thicK And observe how the first word goes out from 
the beginning of one scene (79 i) and the other from the end of the preceding 
scene, and each word is found by the same root-number and the same modifica- 
tion of the same root-number death is 305, less 32, less 30, carried one scene 
backward to the beginning of scene 4, act 1 (78 i), while iIncK is 305, less 31, less 
30, less 50, carried two scenes forward to the beginning of scene 3 of act 11 (81 2) 
And this word thick is comparatively rare in the Plays It occurs but three other 
times in 2(f Hemy IV , but once in King John, not at all in Richaid II , ist Ilcniy 
IV , Hemy V , or the first and second parts of Hemy VI Yet here we find it, just 
where it is needed to make the name of the “ King of Arms,” in connection with the 
story of Shakspere trying to procure a coat-of-arms If this be accident, it is 
extraordinary 

And Sir Thomas reads Shakspere’s pedigree to the King of Arms of England 
Referring to his father, he says 

305—31=274 30=244 50=194 50 (76 1)=144 144 76 2 I 

305—31=274 30=244 50=194 50(761)=141 

11 5 & /i col =133. 133 74 1 


can 
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I would ask the reader to obscr\e this sentence carefully Take those words 
smallest drop of gentle blood Tktttttheonly gentle tnihefrst act of this play 
andthittstkeonly drop intlataet And<*^/onl> occursone othertimem the whole 
play And this IS the onl) time the word is found m scene of act i of the Folio 
and this is the onlv time smallest occurs m this enure play And hdy is only found 
once m the Itduehen where we find the word used above and only twice in scene 
second How comes it if there is no Cipher here that out of many thousands of 
words this array of significant and rare words should all concur m the same 
vicinity held together by the same number? For it will be observed that every 
word here except two is from the root 305 — 31= 74 — 30*44 and those two are 
words carried to the beginning of new scenes or pages (74 i and 77 i) and many of 
the words are number '>44 modified by deducting the 5 bracketed words mthe 31 at 
the top of 79 I making 39 Gentle k the 39th word from the top of 76 i drop 15 
again the 39th word carried through the second section of 76 (146) leaving 90 and 
the goth word including the brackets down 76 t is drop and the goth word up the 
same column from the end of scene second isihod and in the next sentence the 
goth word up the next preceding column is glOM 


805—31—274-30—344—0 i 7 i A / col — 

2u2 

70 2 

His 

305-31=274—80=244—5 b (31>=239 457— ‘’39= 

218+1=219+3 k col ='’2a 

2^5 

76 2 

father 

805—31=274—^0=244—7 btthzo\ =237 

2 7 

76 2 

IS 

305— 31=274— o0=344— 60 (< 6 1)=.194 498—194= 

S04+l=305 

05 

761 

only 

305-31=274-30=244 49&-‘’44=‘>54+l=«^ 

25^ 

701 

a 

305—31=274 (74 2)— 0=244—60 (74 2)=194— 60 
(76 1)=141 1 i s. A col =140 

140 

77 3 

coster 
monorer s 

305—31=274—30=244—6 h (81)=239— 146=^3— 

3 1 (146)— 00— 6 i A /i— 85 

8u 

761 

son, 
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305—31=374. 

348 (74 3)=36 193—26=167-1-1= 

Word 

168 

Page and 
Column 
75 3 

who 

305—31=374. 

30=344 145=99 

99 

76 2 

at 

305—31=374 30=344 5 h (31)=339— 146=93— 

3 b (146)=90 498—90=408-1-1=409 

409 

761 

present 

305-31=374 30=344 5 ^ (31)=339— 50=189— 

3 h col =186 

180 

70 1 

wrought 

305—31=374 

30=344 50=194 

194 

741 

at 

305—31=374 

30=344 10 ^ col =234 

234 

741 

the 

305—31=374 

145=139—3 h col =137 

127 

70 1 

trade 

305-31=374 

5^(31)=269 4 //col =265 

265 

741 

of 

305—31=374 

(146)=90 

30=244 5 ^=239— 146=93— 3 ^ 
508—90=418+1—419-1-1 //=420 

420 

75 2 

glove 

305—31=374 

248(74 2)=26 

(26) 

741 

making, 

305—31=374 

50=324 284 324—60+1=61 

01 

741 

while 

305—31=374 

33(146)= 

30=244 5 b (31)=239— 146=93— 

90 468—90=378+1=379 

379 

781 

his 

305—81=374 

10 b col =264 

(204) 

761 

son 

305—31=374 

30=244 7^&//=237 

237 

76 3 

IS 

305—31=374 

248=26 193+26=219 

219 

751 

a 

305-31=374 

5 b (31)=269— 15 b^h col =354 

254 

741 

crafty 

305—31=374 

447—374=173+1=174 

174 

751 

fellow, 

305—31=374 

50=234 284 224=60+1=61+7 //col 

=68 

74 2 

who 

305-31=374 

284 274=10+1=11+18 b^h col = 

29 

741 

acts 

305-31=374 

348=26—23 b (348)=4 

4 

741 

for 

11 

CO 

10 

0 

CO 

254—20 

20 

75 1 

a 

305—31=374 

=369 

145=129-50=79 447—79=368+1 

369 

751 

living 

305—31=374 

50=234 

224 

74 2 

on 

305—31=374 

5 b (3i)=269— 248=21 193+21= 

214 

75 2 

the 

305—31=374 
16 508- 

50=334 193=31—15 b^h (193)= 
-16=493+1=493 

493 

75 3 

stage 


The reader will here observe that the whole of act 1 of this play of sd Heniy 
IV IS used as a basis for this wonderful Cipher, and the two ends of the act act 
and react on each other Thus we find the fragments of 74 2, the beginning of 
scene second, as 50, 30, 198, 218, etc , used to modify the primal root-number, 523, 
thus 523 — 218=305, and when we carry this 305 to the end of the act, in 79 i, 
and deduct the fragment of scene at the top of the column, containing 31 words, 
we get the 274 which has been telling the Cipher story through several pages But 
this IS not all We take that 274, and again modify it by the fragments of 74 2, to 
obtain the 224 and 244, etc (274 — 50=224 and 274 — 30=244), which so abundantly 
occur in the foregoing pages, and this again is modified by deducting the frag- 
ment of 76 I (50), the beginning of the third scene of the act, producing the 174 and 
194 seen so often above But even this does not end the marvelous interlocking 
of the beginning and the end of the act under the spell of the Cipher, for we see the 
count starting from the end of the act (305 — 31=274), carried back to the beginning 
of the act, and there taken up the column to yield us acts, and taken through 74 2, 
to yield us maling (“ glove-making”), and up 75 i it gives us felloio, and down 74 i 
(274— 5 3 (3i)= 269) It produces oafty, while 224(274 — 50=224), carried through 
the first section of 75 i, brings us to stage 
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If the reader will turn back to page 7 9 he will find those words s^oie making 
produced thus 

^Vorll 

61G— 167-349-22 ^ & -5— 327— 30— ‘^7-193— IW 

— Ia3&/;— 89 COS-89— 410+1— LO 4''0 

510—167—349— 2^*4— 327— oO— r 231—277 

-.7+l^+18 b&hcn\ —*’6 (*’6) 

Mow compare this With the example just gi\cn Obscr\e how an entirely dif 
ferent primal riumber modified b) being carried to the end instead of the beginning 
of the act is brought back to the same place and brings out the same words 

y03_2i8— 300—31—2 I— 30-214— (31)- 39— 

14G— 93-S 6 (l4G)-90 503-90—118+1-410 

+1 / col —120 4‘'0 '*0 2 glove ) 

o‘’3-218-30a-31— -74-218(74'*)— ‘'6 ('*6) 74 1 making 1 


^a^e and 

7u 2 glove 
'’4 1 making . 


Now consider how exquisicelj the skeleton of the text must haic been adjusted 
to bring about these results — in the first instance the count goes fomiard to pro 
ducc the word^/o e and the one hjphen is n t counted m m the second case the 
count comes from the end of the act and motes bad lard and the one hjphcn xs 
counted m The \tord making is obtained m the one case bj going xtp column 1 
of page ^4 and counting m all the bracketed and hjphcnatcd words in the other 
case the root number comes from the end of the act passes through /4 and goes 
74 \ Thus maiitit; fits to /4 down thfe column xnd to 77 up the column 
But omc one ma) think that g/a e and arc to be found cter) where all 

through these Plaj s and that therefore it is no trick at all to produce these wonder 
ful arithmetical coordinations My ansivcr is that this ti the only time glo e tt 
f tin i ttt this fh} / And this is Mr cnly tine making is f und in tkxt act It is 
found but once besides in the pla> m the fourth act and once m the Epilogue In 
other words the gentlemen who may think all this to be accident would have to go 
thirty SIX columns forward from 74 l before thc> would find another making to 
match their e to produce the designation of the recognized trade of Shakspere s 
father 

It is impossible to deny the accuracy of my arithmetic (occasional tjpograph 
ical errors of course excepted) and u is impossible to deny that the faesinil s 
given herewith are faithful copies of the Folio of iG 3 and it seems to me that 
all this hundred fold accumulation of evidences must convince even the most skep 
tical that there is a Cipher m the Shakespeare Plays I am aware that my workman 
ship IS not complete but it is approximately so and my excuse will be to all just 
minded men the incalculable difficulties of the work But it was fit and proper 
that the Cipher made by the greatest intellect that ever existed and embodied m 
the greatest writings possessed by mankind should be as marvelous as the source 
from which it came or the vehicle in which it is carried 

But this IS not all — nor a tithe of all The Bishop says that the aristocracy 
of the neighborhood fear that Shakspere s friends in London will secure him his 
coat of arms 

305— 31— 274— ..0— 2‘*4— 1C3 (<8 1)— Cl 493-431— 

437+1—438 433 7G 1 friends 

305— 31— 2i4—.^^(3l)— ‘’69+185(81 1)— 454— 2/;col —453 81 1 London 

And here I would call the reader s attention to the microscopic accuracy of this 
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work If he looks at column i of page 8l he would say it was solid —he will see 
no stage directions of exits or entrances But if he will look verj closely at the 
185th word he will find this following it 

Porn, Letta John Fahtaffc Knight 

Pom is the abbreviation of the name of Pouts or Potniz, one of the characters, 
and “Sir John Falstaffe” is the opening part of the letter from FalstafT to the 
Prince, — for we read a little below, “ Sir John Falstaffe Knight, to the son of the 
King greeting,” etc But what is /t//« ? It is not part of the letter. Nor 

does Potnss^csk the word, for it is put in italics It is a stage direction, meaning 
that Poms reads the letter And on this little hook the author hangs his Cipher, 
for It breaks the column into two fragments 

And they fear the “ villain’s” influence with the Queen because of the Plays 
he has written And hence w'c have 






Pngc and 





Orel 

Column 


305— 31=27<1 50=221 

79 (73 1)=145 

518—145= 




373+1=374 



374 

79 1 

Villain’s 

305—31=271 50=221 

79 (73 i)=145 

518—145= 




373+1=374+4 h col 

.=378 


378 

79 1 

Queen 


Here is another cunning piece of work The Queen is disguised in Queen 
“ a woman, a wench ’’ 

Cut me off the villain s head, throw the Queane in the channel 


And so they go on to tell the King of Aims that Shakspcrc nc\cr writ them, 
that he has not the wit or the imagination 


305—31=271 30=211 5^(31)=239 458—239= 

219+1=220 

220 

70 2 

Writ. 

305—31=271 30=211 5 ^ (31)=239— 140=93— 3 
(146)=90— 50— 40— 1 h col =39 

39 

701 

Wit 

305—31=274—30=211 5 b (31)=239— 146=93 
468—93=375+1=370 

370 

781 

The 

305—31=271 30=211 5^=239—140=93 408—93 
=375+1=370+8 ^ col =384 

384 

781 

great 

305—31=271 30=211 5-^=239—140=93 468—93 
=375+1=370+9 Z- & h col =385 

385 

781 

imagination 

And they express the opinion of Shakspere that- 

305—31=271 30=211 5 (31)=239— 3 A col = 

236 

70 2 

He 

305—31=271 30=211 5-^(31)=239 458—239= 

219+1=220 

220 

76 1 

was 

305—31=274—30=211 5 3 (31)=239— 50=189 
489—189=309+1=310 

310 

701 

but 

305—31=274 30=241 50=194 508—194=314 

+1=315+8 b & h col =323 

323 

75 2 

the 

305—31=271 30=211 5 3 (31)=239— 146=93— 3 3 
(146)=90 281 90=194+1=195 

195 

741 

first 

305— 31=274— 53 (31)=269— 193=76 

76 

75 2 

bringer 

305—31=271 30=211 50=191 22 3 & /i col =172 

172 

75 2 

of 
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ofd Cw tnn 


SOj— 01— '’~t— 6^(31)-. 410 


—"3—3 C+1— 3* 

8^ 

"C 1 

them 

30^31-2 4— SO-*’!!— oi(31>-'‘39 

239 

"C« 

out 

80^1-‘'-4— 80-211-^J^ (31)-'>39-14a-0I 

oi 

-r 1 

on 

30j— 31-2i 1— ‘'0^1 Co IV-^O 

80j— 31-'* 4— '’ol-20— 1 1 (^1)— 10 003— Ifi— IM 

«’0 

"1 1 

the 

+1—193 

103 

oJi 

stage 


I ha\e not the umc or space to work it all out The anstocnc) jest o\cr poor 
Shakspcrcs pretensions of relationship to the blue blooJ of the count) and Sir 
Thomas sa)s in his letter to Sir U llliam Dcthick that he js onl) connected nritb 
them through Japhet 1 


31-2 1— O^ni)— ‘'C9 


2C9 

81 1 

Nearest 

80^1-''*4 


2’l 

81 1 

of 

30^1—*’ 1— CO-'*!!— viO— 191 


101 

81 1 

kin 

o0^1-'’“4 — oO -**!!— 0 b (31)— ''"9 
2oO+l-Ikil 

4e3-2«9— 

2ol 

SI 1 

fetch 

SOj— 31— '•*4— S0-''ll-u 3(31)— '’39 
«.«j0 +1 -'’o1+2 ^-'*o3 

4«9-'’C9 

2 3 

81 1 

from 

30^1- jl-^O^ft/lcol-Ool 


2ol 

81 1 

Japhet 


1 do not pretend to trork out the sentence but slmpl) to )ot doien from m) 
notes some of the principal 1^ords If I followed the root numbers into all their 
ramifications each chapter would grow into a book 

And here I would call attcniion to another proof of the arithmetical adjustment 
oftbetext, I hate just gitcn the words first bringer thus 

uO-211-ii h (31)-230-14(U93-3 1 
(IlO-fJO 25I-00-1014-I— lOi IOj "11 First 

u05-31— '’*4— 5 b (31)-'’C9— 103— 0 "0 "u 0 bnnger 

But after a while we « ill find Bacon expressing his fears tint if Shakspcrc is 
taken prisoner he will say that he was not the author of the Plajs but simpi) the 
fi sibntsseroi them out upon the stage An I the words come out from the primal 
root number 53 If wc commence at the end of scene a ( & i) and count 
upward and then go back-ward and down the column the 5 3d word Is fnt and if 
wc commence again with 5 3 at the top of column 1 of page 75 and go down the 
column and down the neat column the 5 3d word is Inn ert Thus 

C‘’3— 448— "j "o 2 First 
y‘’3— 147— "C 7o 2 bringer 

And It will be seen that the two words first bnngcr follow each other in the 
text Itnould have been diHlcult to have placed yVr/and innsfrxn the same vicinitj 
without connecting them hence the length of column r of page 75 and the length of 
the fragment of scene on 6 i had to be exacti) adjusted to bring the ino required 
words side by side If there had been 448 words in 75 i Instead of 447 or 449 
worda on 7G i instead of 448 both counts would have fallen on the same words ' 
I pity the man who can think all this was accidental 



CHAPTER XVI 


SHAKSPERE'S SICKNESS 

"Whyi thou globe of sinful continents, ■what a life dost thou lead ' 

2d Henry IV 

H ^ VERY word of the fit st fait of this chapter gi ows out of the loot- 
^ ' number 323 218 303, modified by deducting 31 or 32, to-wit, the 

number of woi ds in yg i from the top of the column to the end of scene 4, 
act i, or to the beginning of scene i, act ii The 1 emainder of the chaptei 
IS dei wed from 304 163 338, and shoius hoiu substantially the same 
stoiy comes out of the same text by two diffei ent 1 oot-numbei s 

My publishers advise me that there are already S50 pages in 
type, and that I must condense the remainder of the Cipher story 
I shall therefore be as brief as possible, and instead of giving a con- 
tinuous narrative I shall only give fragments of the story 

We have two descriptions of Shakspere’s sickness, one given 
by the Bishop of Worcester to Cecil, the other the narrative of 
Bacon himself, interjected into the story, the former is the briefer 
of the two The first grows out of the root-number used in the 
last chapter, 523 218 — 305, the other fiom the root-number 505 

167 — 338, which gave us the story of Shakspere’s youth, his quar- 
rel with Sir Thomas Lucy, the fight, etc 

The Bishop says to Cecil, after describing Shakspere’s intended 
house, his “plate” (591 79 2, 96 80 i), his “tapistry” (594 79 2, 
37 80 i), his “ bed-hangins ” (33 80 i), etc, that he will not live to 
enjoy his grandeur, that he will 



Word 

Page and 
Column 


305—31=274 5//(31)=269 4/z=col =265 
305—31=274 50=224 462-224_238-M=239-t- 

265 

78 2 

never 

3 h col =242 

242 

78 2 

need 

305—31=274 4/^==270 

270 

78 2 

it 

305—31=274 50=2244-32=256 

305—31=274 50=224 5 5=219 49 (76 1)=170— 

256 

79 1 

long 

45 col =166 

784 

166 

76 2 

He 
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SOa-31-2.4-50-234— CO (70 1)-174 
30o-31-274-v0-2‘’4-ui (31>-519-104 col — 
30^I_37-1— 0 O- 224 — o4(31)_2I!) 418-210— 
2‘>9+1=230 

30c^-2Sj (31 79 l)-20— 2 A («8j)-18 403—18— 
4 ^ 0 + 1-451 

40v»— 193— 11® 162+112—274 

30c»— oO— 2 )c4— 82— 2®3 6i7— ®23— 3a4+l— 3xw 

305— .jO— 2oj 

805- 31-2«4-27( 3 l)-247 
30t>-31— 844 — oO(49 1)— 2®4— o/(3I)2I9 CIO— 
810—391+1—39. 

30cr-31— .74— oO-2:^l— o 6 (31)— 219 610-219— 

891+1— 39-+S—89J 

SO.^-31— ./4— ciO— 224 ClO-2 4—330+1—887+ 
113 &^^ 9 d 

30o-3l— ®44— «0-224— G^(31>-219 6I0-2I9— 
391+1— 302+113 & 3—403 
g03-81-244-60-2'’4 6I0--24— 380+1— 3S“+0^- 
30o— 31-2''4— v.0-«''4 

80o— 3.-243— «0—® 3— *40—108—102— 

Q 010-0—004+1— COo 
80c>-31-274 — m0-®24 

80o-3®— 2 3— uO-223-*j*-‘’I&-^0-168 4>3- 
ICS— 200+1-.01 

805-81— 274-o0— 24 Cl0-®.4— 380+1— 337+ 

3 A col —330 

GOj— 3 — 2*3— *»0— .®3— CA— '>13-«^I08— 140— 
22— 3A (146)— 19 677— 19— ca/ 8+1— *w9+l /- 


Won! 

Page and 
C lutn 


r4 

70 8 

is 

290 

77 0 

1 

2 0 

I" 2 

hear 

4*»1 

78 1 

lit 

2*4 

78 1 

present 

a>4 

7^1 

very 

2uj 

"1 1 

sick 

917 

-•ss 

be 

392 

7” 2 

repents 

SDj 

- 2 

in 

393 

7' 2 

sack>cIoth 

403 

"•i 3 

and 

— 896 

— g 

ashes 

2.^3 

-•SI 

the 

COa 

— 0 

lechery 

VOJ 

— 3 

of 

cot 

^6 2 

his 

890 

77. 

young 

- 6C0 

771 

days 


The reader will observe how singularly ihe words match with the count The 
root number 305 — 31 (79 i)— ^74— 50(74 )— 4 carried up the column (77 ) count 
ing jn the bracketed words jicldsar/e/ but counting m both the bracketed and 
hyphenated nords itguesusraeA-e//A But if uccount m inthat3t thcfiicwords 
in brackets then we have 305—50—55 — 31— 4— 5^(31)— ^rg and 19 taken up 
the same column gucs us rz/en/s and counting in the three hyphenated words 
alone it gives us tn and counting both the bracketed and hyphenated words it 
gives ns and Hcrcwc have repents tn sack cloth andashes But this is not all 
The same root number " 4 earned up the same column counting m the three 
hyphenated words yields the word^<?»w^ and the same root number 55 modified 
by deducting 3 gives us less 5 A (3 ) 18 and this earned to the beginning of the 

scene and brought backward and up 77 i gives us dayt — young da^s 

And observe that the word le Jery occurs only this once in this play and not 
again in all the ten I/isienes And this is the only time r pents is found in this 
play and it does not appear again in aWtha Iltslortes And this is the only time j-jrA 
el tJ occurs in this play and it is found but once more in all the Plays ! I mention 
these facts for the benefit of those shallow intellects that think all words neces 
sary for all sentences can be found anywhere 

And then the Bishop goes on to speak again of Shakspere s wealth 
305— 50— 2oo— S = “>3— yA(31)— 218— uO— 108 458 

—168— ‘’90+1— 201 "Ol 76 2 His 
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305—31=274 50=224 5/;=219— 50=109— 140= 

Word 

28 

Pipe and 
Column 

78 1 

purse 

305—31=274 50=224 5=219—50=109—140=23 

318—23=295+1=290 

290 

79 1 

IS 

305—31=274 50=224 50=174 140=28 477— 

28—449+1—450 

450 

77 1 

•well 

305—32=273—50=223—30=193+102=355 

355 

781 

lined 

305—32=273—50=223—193 (75 1)=30 418—30= 

418+1=419 

419 

70 1 

with 

305—31=274 193=81— 15^ & //=G0— 49=17 003 

—17=580+1=587. 

587 

70 2 

the 

305—32=273—50=223—5^=218—50=108—50 

(70 1)=118 

118 

70 2 

gold 

305— 32=273— 30=243— 5 />=23S— 145=93— 

3 b col =90 

90 

70 1 

he 

305—31=274 193=81 448—81=307+1=308 

3GS 

761 

derives 

305—31=274—50=224 193=31 

31 

70 1 

from 

305—32=273—50=223—5 ^=218— 140=72 + 1 03= 

235—5 b col =230 

230 

78 1 

the 

305—32=273—50=223—5 //=218— 50=108— 50= 

118 003—118-485+1=480 

480 

70 2 

Plays 

The Bishop admits they arc popular 

305—31=274 50=224 5 ^=219—50=109—140= 

23 

77 1 

The 

305—32=273—50=223—5 ^=218— 50=108-50= 

118 

781 

Plays 

305—31=274 50=224 50=174 145=29— 5 col = 24 

79 1 

are 

305—31=274 50=224 5^219—50=109—140 

=23 408—23—445+1=440 

416 

78 1 

much 

305-31=274 50=224 50=174—101=13 402— 

13=449+1=450 

450 

78 2 

admired, 

305—31=274 50=224 

224 

79 2 

and 

305—32=273—50=223—30=193—102=31—1 h col = 

= 30 

78 2 

draw 

305—32=273—50=223—50=173 

173 

78 1 

great 

305—32=273—50=223—5 <!i=218— 50=108— 140= 

22—8 b (14G)=19 

19 

79 1 

numbers, 

305—32=273—50=223—5=218—140=72 

72 

77 1 

and 

305— 32=273— 50=223— 5 <!=218— 50=108— 103=5 

462—5—457+1—458 

458 

78 2 

yield 

305—32=273—50=223—50=173—50 (70 1)=123 

123 

781 

great 

305—31=274 193=81— 15 ^ (193)=66 458— 

66=392+1=393 

393 

76 2 

abundance 

305—31=274 50=224 5=219-50=109+162= 

331 

781 

of 

305—31=274 50=224 50=174 140=28 408— 

28—440+1—441 

441 

781 

fruit. 

305—31=274 193=81 49 (70 1)=32 

32 

76 2 

in 

305—31=274 30=244 468—244=224+1=225 

225 

781 

the 

305—31=274 30=244+162=406 

406 

781 

forms 

305—32=273—50=223—5 b & /i=218— 50(76 1)= 

lb8— 145=23+163=186 

186 

78 1 

of 

305—31=274 50=224 50=174 146=28—33(146)^ 

= 25 

781 

groats 
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P trea d 
Word Column 

30o-^0=-”o^ 3I-»2‘’4-5—‘’I9— 14o— 74-3 ^ (I4u) 

57-— 71-=o0a+l— o07 o07 77 1 and 

3QO—50-255-31— 234-60—174-140-28 28 '*8 1 pence 

Observe here bow p/ajs comes out twice b> the same number once as /Pate 
(plase) Il8up76 and the secono time as//iyj 118 down 78 t And note how 
cunningly the word is worked in the second time For the one or the other/4»^ j 
the rogue with my great toe 

Observe also bow the «rae numbers bring out /i rsf — /cU — abundance — 
groats — /enee — it el -^adintred — drav — great -^numbers etc just as we saw 
another number bringing out of these same pages s! ee st ckings ehtk slo/s 
snoek cap m fact a whole wardrobe This is the only time groats occurs in this 
play It IS found but four other times m all the Pla}s And this is the only time 
pence occurs in this play It is found but five other times in all the Plai Purse 
occurs but four times in this play This u> the only time admired appears in either 
/st or d Henry IV and this is the only time numbers is found m this act 
Abundaiiee Qct\it% but twice in this play and but eight other times m all t}u Pla}S 
I should be sorry for the creditof human intelligence that any man could be 
found who would think that all these unusual words— rare on a thousand pages— 
bav e concurred arithmetically on two or three pages by accident 

And the aristocracy are m dread of the wealthy fa’^euu absorbing the territory 
around him The Bishop says 

SOo— c.0-‘’j 5— 81— 2‘’4 ClO-224-386+1— 587 887 '^7 3 It 

805— c/O— ’’,.>-31— 2‘'4— ^ b {31>-21<>-v0— ICO— 

l46-'’3 818- ’3-‘>9o+ 1-290 ‘'90 ^9 1 is 

800-60-25,^81— '’4— 50— 174-140— ‘'8-3 b 

048)-*'^ ol8— 2^203+1-294 294 *'9 1 thought 

30^50-“‘’jj— ^ 3— M <5— ‘'18 — mO— 108— «0 

(lOJ)— 118 003— 118— 485+1— 480+3 ^ col — 489 70 2 he 

wOo— oO— ‘'‘'3— y <5— 318— «0— 103— 146— 

23—3 b (146)— 19+31— ^ uO 79 1 'wiH 

305-yO— ,.5y— 82— *"3— y b (8'’)— 318— 50 (iC 1>- 

168 003— 108— 435+1— 430 430 ’*0 2 buy 

805~uO=-‘'«5—3^‘’-3—6—318—yO—lC8—l4C— 

‘'3-3 ^(14C>=10+ 10^181 181 78 1 all 

805— S*'— 27y olO— 2i — y37+l— y38+12 4*/4— 3y0 "7- the 

SOy— 31— 274— 193— 81— 15 b A >5—00 448—60— 

383+1—383 383 70 1 land 

395 — yO— ^ (31)=-319— 49 TO 1)— 

1<0 — y3&/=-165 ICy 77 3 appertinent 

30y— 1.0— y5— 31— 234— j<5(31)— '»19— 49 ( C)— liO 70- to 

30u— 50— 355— 31— 2 4—5 b (31)-=.319 010-319— 

391+1— o92+9 ^ col —401 401 '”7 3 New; 

‘’Oo— 50— ‘'55— 31— 224— u b (31)— 219— yO ( 0 1)— t 

169— 146— ‘>3 0I8- 3—49 +I-=496 490 "0 1 Place ) 

And no e this group of words b y-^all — tand—a/p rii ent—t — He 0 Place 
How lawyer like is the language Apperhn «/ occurs but once in this play and^ t 
twice besides 1 1 all the Pla^s I Yet here it coheres arithmetically with buy — land — 
Hew Place And this is the only time buy and las d are found in this act and bu) 
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occurs but once besides in the whole play And this is the first time place appears 
in eighteen columns of the Folio — since ist Henry IV , act 5 . scene i 

And the Bishop expresses the opinion of Ins friends, the gentlemen around 
Stratford, that the village boy they had known so well as a poacher could not have 
written these “much admired plays ” 



Word 

Piffc and 
Column 


305-32=273-50=223—5 ^=218—50 (76 1)=1G8 

468—168=300+1=301+10 d col =311 

311 

781 

We 

305—31=274 30=244 162=82— 13 ^ & /i col = 

69 

78 2 

know 

305—32=273—50=223—5 ^=218— 50=168— 146= 

22—3 ^ (146)=19 420—19=401+1=402 

402 

81 2 

him 

305— 32=273— 50=223— 30==193— 162=31 

31 

77 2 

as 

305—32=273—50=223—5 3=218—50=168—140= 

22 

81 2 

a 

305—31=274 50=224 5 3=219 

219 

78 2 

bptchpr’s 

305—31=274 30=244 5 3=239 610—239=371 

+1=372 

372 

72,2 

rude 

305—31=274 50=224 5 3=219— 50 (76 1)=169— 

146=23 162—23=139+1=140 

140 

781 

and 

305—31=274 30=244 162—82 462—82=380+ 

1=381+5 3 col =386 

386 

78 2 

vulgar 

305—82=273—50=223—5 3=218—50 (76 1)=16S 4 

3 & /i col =164 

164 

81 2 

’prentice, 

305—31=274 50=224 

224 

78 2 

and 

305—32=273—50=223—5 3=218—50=168—50= 

118 162—118—44+1—45 

45 

78 1 

it 

305— 32=273— 50=223— 50=173— 50=123 468— 

123=345+1=346 

846 

78 1 

was, 

305—31=274 193=81 49 (76 1)=32 

82 

76 2 

in 

305—31=274 50=224 5 3=219—50(761)= 

169—146=23—5 3 col =18 

18 

79 1 

our 

305—31=274 50=224 5 3=219—50=169—146= 

23+162=185 

185 

781 

opinions, 

305— 32=273— 50=223— 50=173+162=335 

335 

78 1 

not 

305—31=274 30=244+162—406—2 h col —404 

404 

78 1 

likely 

305—32=273—50=223—193 (75 1)=30 462—30 

432+1=433 

433 

78 2 

that 

305—31=274 193=81 49 (76 1)=32 457+32= 

489 

76 2 

he 

305—31=274 50=224 4 3 col =220 

220 

76 2 

writ 

305—32=273—50=223—53=218—146=72 448— 

72=376+1=377 

377 

761 

them: 

305—31=274 193 (75 1)=81— 50 (76 1)=31, 458+ 

31—489 

489 

76 2 

he 

305—31=274 2o4(75'l)=20 

20 

781 

IS 

305-32=273-50=223—5 3=218—50=168—51=117 

—1/^ col =116 

116 

76 2 

neither 

305—31=274 193=81—50=31 

31 

76 2 

witty 

305—31=274 254=20— 15 3 & 3=5 448-5=443+1- 

-444 

76 1 

nor 

305—31=274 50=221 5=219—50=169—50(76 1) 

=119 577—119=458+1—459+113=470 

470 

771 

learned 

305—32=273—50=223 

223 

781 

enough 

305—31=274 30=244 50=194 162=32 

32 

78 2 

The 
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Pag and 
Wo d Col mn 


J05— SI— 274— 60— SM-xO— 174— (145)— 20 

91 

subjects 

^05— 31-=2’’4— 50«2‘’4— 5 ^=219— 14..=74 

S05— 32-=27&--60-=‘’23— 6 i-=3I8— 58 (80 1)=.160 

74 

79 1 

are 

468— 160=*308+l-=u09 

303 

78 1 

far 

305— S2=-2 i 3—1 1 

111 

78 2 

beyond 

305— 31=274— 1C3='112 

300-31=374— 0=224— 5^=219— 50 (i 6 1)=169 

113 

78 3 

his 

—145=34 

305— S =-73—50=2‘’3— 5^=218— o0=tca-50=118 

24 

78 J3 

ability 

—3 h col =110 

305—31=374—50=224—0^=319—50 (i6 1>=169— 

no 

78 3 

It 

140=^3 318— '’3=29o-rI= 90 

290 

'•91 

IS 

305— ,.l=-3i4—<i0=334— ^0=174— 140=28— 1/ col — 27 
305— 31— 374— 60=‘'24-«0— 1"4^14C=28— 3^ (140) 

81 3 

even 

=95 317— ‘»o=292+l= 93 

293 

791 

thought 

805— 31=374— 80=344— 60=194— 162=32+3''= 
305—32=3 3—50=223—0^=218-60=168 489— 

04 

79 1 

here 

168=3 1+1—332+1 h col =323 

3 3 

811 

that 

805—Sl—274—50=324—o0=r4—140—28+8I7= 
8O0— 31— 274— 30— 344— oO— 194— 163=82 CIO— 

Zio 

70 1 

your 

S2=oi8+l— 5 9 

6 0 

77 2 

cousin 

805-ol=374— 50— 224— 0 ^219—oO—lC9=145— 

24 

81 2 

of 

805-81-2i4-5 ^269— 1C'‘— 107 

107 

81 3 

St Albans 

8O0-32— 273— 60— 2 3—38 (80 l)-I8o 

I 80 

81 1 

writes 

805-31-374-80—244-50—194 

104 

821 

them 


This 19 the only time i(>ustn appears m this act and the on!> time St Albattt is 
found in this play and this 1$ the onl> time vmtes occurs in this play and u»tt is 
found but twice in this play yet here in the same sentence we haveun^ and itntet 
eou n and St Albans all united by the same number This is also the only time 
occurs m this play it is found but fourteen times besides tn all the PI ys 
It does not appear in Riehardll islHcnrylV ox Henry V The last 

time It appears previously to this instance is in the Comedy of Errors 111 i 89 
pages or 578 columns distant ' Learned is found but two other times m this nlay 
Opinions appears but once besides in this play and but ten times m all the Plays 
And this IS the only time that either or vtl^ar or prentice occurs m this 

play and prentice is only found three times t the thousand pages of tl e Polio and 
both butcher v ilgar are comparatiiely rare words in the Plays And but her 
IS 305 — 3t«== 74 — ^0=^224 — 5=2ig and prentice is 305 — 3 = 3 — 50=- 3 — 5 #«= 
18 less 50 That is to say one commences to count from the lastuord of the first 
section of 79 i and the other from the first word of the next section And this 
IS the only time ahil iy is found in this play or m all the ten Histones and it only 
occurs nine times besides in all the Plays 

If all this be accident surely it js the most marvelous piece of accidental work 
m the world 

And then the Bishop recurs to Shakspere s health He thinks that if ShaLspere 
IS brought before the Council to answer for his offense he is so enfeebled by disease 
that the fear of the rack, will compel him to tell all he knows about the authorship 
of the Plays 

30 ^ 31 *= 274 -- 30 -= 244 — ^ 0 = 194 — 16'’“=32 4 S 7 + 3‘»=489 76 3 He 
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305-31=274 145=129— 2 ^ col =127 

Word 

127 

rage and 
Column 

77 2 

cannot 

305—31=274 50=224 146=78 610—78=532+1 

=533+27/ col =535 

535 

77 2 

last 

305—31=274 5 5=269 518—269=249+1=250+ 

6 h col =256 

256 

79 1 

long. 


Observe bow cunningly long is made tbe 224th word from the beginning of act 
11, scene i, and the 274th word from the end of the same column 

305—31=274 50=224+32=256 256 79 1 long 

305—31=274 5 3 (31) =269 518— 269=249-+-l= 

250+67/ col =256 256 79 1 long 


And this 250 IS attsiver — brought to answer before the Council And here is 
Council 


305—31=274 50=224 50=174 146=28 449— 

28=421+1—422 

422 

76 1 

Council 

305-31=274-50=224 146=78 448—78=370 

+1=371 

371 

761 

His 

305-32=273—50=223—7 h col =216 

216 

77 1 

health 

305—32=273—50=223—146=77—3 b (146)=74 

577—74—503+1=504 

504 

771 

IS 

305—32=273—50=223—145=78—3 b (145)=75 

577—75=502+1=503+27/ col =505 

505 

771 

very 

305-32=273—50=223—50 (76 1)=173 577—173 

404+1=405 

405 

771 

poor, 

305—31=274 50=224 145=79— 5 ^ & 7/ col =74 

74 

761 

it 

305—32=273—162 (78 1)=111 

111 

76 1 

was 

305—32=273—50=223—50 (76 1)=173 577—173 

=404+1=405+3 7/ col —408 

408 

771 

my 

305—31=274 50=224 145=79— 2 7/ col =77 

77 

761 

presurmise 

305—32=273—50=223—145=78 

78 

761 

that 

305—31=274 162=112 

112 

791 

he 

305—31=274 30=244 5 ^239—146=93 577— 

93=484+1=485 

485 

771 

IS 

305—31=274 

274 

77 2 

blasted 

305—32=273—50=223—5 i=218 

218 

781 

with 

305—31=274 254 (75 1)=20— 15 b&h (254)=5 

5 

76 1 

that 

305—32=273—50=223—5 b (32)=218 462—218= 

244+1=245 

245 

78 2 

dreaded 

305—31=274 50=224 577—224=353+1=354+ 

11 b col =365 

365 

771 

disease, 

305 31=274 50=224 610—224=386+1=387+ 

2 7/=3S9 

389 

77 2 

the 

305—31=274 163(781)=112 

112 

781 


305—31=274 162=112 318—112=206+1=207 

+1 7/=208 

208 

791 

a 

305—31=274 145=129—3 b (145)=126 

126 

76 1 

most 

305 31=271 162=112 162—112=50+1=51 

51 

78 1 

incurable 

305—32=273—50=223—5 b (32)=218 577—218= 

3j9+1=3C0-u11 b col =371 

371 

771 

malady 
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Pare and 
^^ord C lumn 


80^1-274-30-‘’44-u^‘'3&— 14^91 413— 


9 1 ™3o4-t*l— 3oii 


'■Cl 

His 

30^^2 1 3—10'’— 111 

80^81-«74-o0-‘‘24-u 0 (76 l>-174-l4o-29 

111 

77 3 

looks 

439+1— 140 

440 

'81 

prove 

30,>-31-274-o0-2--l CI0-‘’‘’l— 3‘»0+l— 33' 

3S7 


it 


Obscne the cunning of this workmanship Tlic name of Shakspcrcs disease 
IS the II th word down the fragment of scene 3 in 7S t and curable is the li th 
word up the same After a while we will see this reversed incurable answering to 
a Cipher number (51) down the column and the other word answering to the same 
number up from the end of the scene Let the render tr> the experiment and he 
will see herein another of the ten thousand etidenccs of arithmeticnl adjustment 
m the text 

This IS the only time incurable occurs m this plij and it is found but three 
other times in all the Plajs ' And this is the onl) time appears in this 

play and it occurs but twice besides In all the ten I/nt net and but eight other 
times in all the Plaj s ’ 


30j— 31— ‘’74-30— 1M4-C (80 1)— 182 


—11 b col —171 

ri 

00 2 

One 

30^1-274-1G'’-U2 CtO-112— 493+1— 100 

499 

" 2 

day 

80^'’— ‘’73-00—*’ 3-^ -2I8-o3 (80 1)— 160 

160 

SO 1 

I 

30.^1-274— o0-‘’2-t-o ^•’lO-lC*’— o'— 24col - 
8O0— 31— 2 i 4-30-244—0 ^-'’39 01'— **30— **8+ 

- 5o 

'7 2 

did 

1 — 70+C b ft /— &{ 

51 

'91 

cbaace 

3O0-3I— "44-00-*’ vl+18o— 100-16 b col —303 
305— 32-273-. 0-*’ 3-o^‘’l&-o3(801>-160— 

393 

81 1 

to 

iQb&A col —I jO 

3O0-3I-274-0O— •’44-0 ^‘’oO 31'-*’'0-78 

loO 

801 

meet 

+l-'*9 

8O0-3I— 274— 30— *’44-00— 191— o8(80 1)— 136 

'0 

701 

him 

401— 130— 3'’o+l— S'’0 

30.^-31— 274— GO— *’24— 6 ^-210 83S-210— 110 

3 6 

601 

and 

+1-120 

ro 

BOl 

although 

30 >-31— 274-30-244 898-241— 3ol+l—3io 
o0.>-31— 274— 80— 214— 0 h (31>-.‘’30 098-239— 

800 

'0 2 

I 

350+1.360+0 b col —369 
„0^32— 273— SO— •’IS— 0 A— *’38 895-238—360 

369 

'0 2 

am 

+1— 361+9 ^ col— 3«0 

30^—32—273—30—243—., ^—•’38 COS— 238— 360 

3i0 

70 3 

well 

+1.301+10 ^ &/5— 34I 

871 

'0 3 

acquainted 

305— 31.274— 30— *’14— 14u-09 448-99—340+1—3 0 

'01 

with 

300—31—274— 30— 244 

OJ4 

701 

him 

oOo— 31— *’74— uO— *’24+180— 409 

409 

81 1 

I 

30 >-31 — ^74-80—224—08 (80 1). lCO-10 1«6 

ICO 

80 3 

would 

305— 32— 273— uO— 243 

„0o— 31— *’14—30-244—6 b (31)— *’39 698— **39— 

243 

78 2 

not 

3o9+l— 360 

SCO 

'9 2 

have 

305-31—274—80-244—5 b (31)— •’39 

239 

701 

known 

805— 31— 2i4— 162— 112+31.143 

143 

'9 1 

him 
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305-31=274 50=224 5 <5=219 598—219=379 

+1=380 

Word 

380 

P ipe and 
Column 

79 2 

the 

305—32=273—50=223—5 ,5=218—50=168—1 <5= 

167 

81 2 transformation 

305-32=273—50=223—5 <5=218—58 (80 1)=100— 
4 ^ <Sr /<=156 

156 

81 2 

was 

305—31=274 30=244-162=82 462—82=380+ 

1+4: b& 7^=385 

385 

78 2 

so 

805—31=274 30=241 5=239— 234 (81 2)=5— 3 7< 
(234)=2 338—2=330+1=337 

337 

801 

great. 


This IS the only time transfonnatton appears m this plaj, and it is found but 
SIX other times in all the Plays 

Then the Bishop goes on to tell the conversation he had vith Shakspcrc lie 
beseeches his “worshipful Lordship” to go to his father’s house, to sec his 
father, who was lying sick 


305-32=273—50=223—5 ^218—58 (80 1)= 
305—32=273—50=223—5 <5=218—58 (80 1)=1G0— 

160 

80 2 

father’s 

50=110 

no 

78 2 

house; 

305—31=274 50=224 58=166 

166 

80 2 

is 

305—81=274 50=224 5 <5=219— 58=161 

161 

80-2 

lying 

305—31=274 50=224 58=166-3 col =163 

103 

80 2 

sick. 


John Shakspere died about four years after the events here related 
I give these fragments because I have not the space to tell the whole stor} , 
and I give the more significant words to show the reader that I am not draw'ing on 
my imagination 

And the Bishop is invited to supper Shakspere says 


305—32=273—50 (74 2)=223— 5^ (32)=218— 50 (76 1) 


=168 396—168=228+1=229 

229 

801 

Come, 

305—31=274 30=244 50=194 

194 

80 2 

go 

305-32=273-50=223—5=218—50=108 396— 




168=228+1=229+2^ col =231 

231 

801 

along, 

305—32=273—30=243—57 (80 1)=186 

186 

81 2 

I 

305— 32=273— 30=^243— 5 ^ (31)=238— 145 (76 2)=93 




338—93=245+1=246 

246 

801 

entreat 

305—32=273—30=243—6^=238—145=93—57 (80 1) 




=36 523— 36— 487+1— 488+4,5 & h col = 

492 

80 1 

you, 

305—31=274 80=244 338—244—94+1=95 

95 

801 

to 

305—31=274 30=244 396-244—152+1=153 

153 

80 1 

supper 

305—32=273—30—243—5^238—145=93 338— 




93=245+1=246+2^ col =248 

248 

801 

with 


305—32=273—30=243—5 ^=238— 145=93— 3 b (145) 
=90 338—90=248+1=249 

305—32=273—50=223—5 <5=218—58 (80 1)=160 
305—31=274 30=214 50=194 338—194—1444 
305—32=273—30=243—50=193 
305—32=273—30=243—50=193 338—193=145- 
305—31=274 30=244 50=194 
305—31=274 30=244 50=194 14 <5 col = 


249 

80 1 

me, 

160 

801 

I 

.=145 

801 

will 

193 

81 2 

give 

1=146 

801 

you 

194 

81 2 

an 

180 

801 

excellent 
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30a-3^2“3-v0-2 218-,/0(701>-lC3— 

O'* (SO «>-lOC 4S9— IOC— 383+1— 3SI 
3(X>— 3‘'_2«3— 3(>— 103— 13* A A col — 

30^ — .“C-oO— 223— o*— '>18— o8(80 IHICO 
523-lC0-3C3+l-3Ci 

30^1«.'>-4_„0_o j }_co— 10 1 89ft-101— *>02+ 

1— «03+2*col — “Oj 
A nd the Gishop and ShaLspere hold a conversation durinj; supper 


V, nJ 

Pare and 
Column 


381 

81 1 

sack 

(180) 

601 

my 

OCl 

60 2 

worshipful 

20 

601 

Lord 


80^1— 2“4— 60— 224— l6o (81 1)—. 9 

30^ 2*3— oO— 203 — *— 018— oS— loO— 14 * & A 

30 

81^ 

We 

col — 14C 

lie 

80 2 

talk 

SOo-31— 2 4 — 30— 241— 3 A col —oil 

OJl 

600 

upon 

300-31-0-1— 30-011— oO-lOl— 10* col —181 

181 

80 1 

the 

30^31—2 4-30—014 

30 ^ 30 — o- 3 -_jo—o *— 2o8-14o— 93— 67 

241 

60 2 

subject 

(go i)_3G-2*col —34 

300-31-2 4-30— 041 — o-039_t4o-94— C*(H5) 

31 

60 2 

of 

—91 480-01— 399+1— o99 

390 

81 1 

his 

3 O 0-3 - 2 - 3 _^^ni 3 CO3-oi3-oe0+l- SI 
8 O 0-3 -2 3-30-243-«8 (60 l)-18o 460— 16 j 

031 

80 J) 

sick 

-.3i7+l-o-8 

2 8 

802 

father 


£nlrea( appears but twice in this play— here and in the Epilogue Sh ftr 
occurs four other times in this play— where Pcrc> describes the supper at Shak 
spere s house This is the onI> time tsatUnt appears in this scene It is not found 
atall in King John ax Atekard II This is the onl> time /i/f^rr/occurs m this act 
Wonhipful IS found but five ^ther times in all the PIa)5 This is the only time 
talk occurs in this act 

I need hardly explain (hat taek was a kind of Spanish wmc something like our 
sherry 

And Shakspere professes great love for his father but the Gishop thinks he Is 
a blessed hypocrite 

80^31— 274— 30— 2-14— oO— 101 0‘’3— 101— 0'’04 
80^-31— 2i4—o0—'’*-l—0 *— ‘>10— oO rO 1)— ICO 
6 3-1C9— Jkf4+1— 3 jj+2*co 1— 3o7 


80^1— 274— oO— ‘>24+18^— 400— IC* col —303 
305— 31— 274— CO— 224— 5*— ‘>10+185(81 1)— 401 
—10* col —388 

'’0^31-v 4— 50— ‘>‘>1 ^-319+18«— 404 
800-31—274- 0—244—5—230-57—182 508— 

180—416+1—417 

30o- 3‘>-« 3- 30-243— o *-‘>38— 14«— 03-3* (14 
— 90-.,8 (80 l)-3 

And that he has taken advantage of his father s sickness to ingratiate himself 
with him the Gishop m the hope of making his way among the aristocracy And 
the Bishop concludes he will let him think so 


1—330 

80 3 

blessed 

So7 

80 3 

hypocrite 

lishop 



1—337 

80 3 

Thinks 

393 

81 1 

to 

8S8 

81 1 

make 

404 

81 1 

use 

417 

3) 

79 2 

of 

83 

80 3 

me 
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Page and 
Column 




Word 


305—31=274 

610—271—336+1=337+9 b col = 

346 

77 2 

Let 

305—31=271 

30=211 5^=239— 18 <5 col 

221 

81 1 

him 

305—31=271 

30=211 50=194 523—194=329+ 




1=330+3 h col =333 

333 

80 2 

think 

305—31=271 

30=211 5 ^=239+185 (81 1)— 124 

424 

81 1 

so. 


And Shakspere assures the Bishop that he himself stands high as a gentleman 


305-31=271 30=211 50=191 

57=137 

523— 




137=386+1=387+4 b&h col 

=391 


391 

80 2 

I 

305—31=271 30=211 50=191 

57=137 

523- 




137=386+1=387 



387 

80 2 

am 

305-32=273—80=243-50=193- 

-57=136 

523— 




136=387+1=388 



388 

80 2 

well 

305—31=274+ 30=211 50=191 

57=137 

523— 




137=386+1=387+2 ^=389 



389 

80 2 

spoken 

305-32=273—30=243—50=193- 

-57=136 

523— 




136=387+1=388+2 <5=390 



390 

80 2 

of 


And the Bishop gives a rapturous description of the sweet looks and good bleed- 
ing of Shakspere’s daughter, Susanna, her/oa; curtesy and h&r gentle accents ^ but we 
will find this hereafter given more fully by another party — by Percy when he visits 
Stratford 

And the Bishop examines Shakspere during this interview and thus describes 
his appearance 


805—31=271 30=211 162=82 462—82=380+1= 

-381 

78 2 

He 

305—32=273—30=243—5 <5=238—27 b col =211 

211 

78 2 

IS 

805—31=271 30=211 5^=239 
305—32=273—50=223—5 ^=218— 58 (80 1)=160— 

239 

77 2 

not 

5 b col =155 

155 

80 1 

more 

305—31=274 

305— 32=273— 30=243— 5 <5 (32)=238 531 238= 

274 

81 2 

than 

296+1=297+2 h col =299 

299 

79 2 

thirty 

305—32=273—30=243—27 b col =216 

216 

78 2 

three, 


Shakspere was born about April 23d, 1564, consequently in 1597, which I sup- 
pose to be the date of the events described m the Cipher story, he was just thirty- 
three years old Observe that this thiee is a different one from the employed to 
tell of the division of the profits of the Plays into three parts this three is the 216th 
word in 78 2, while the other was the igad word in the same column There are 
only three tJuees in act 1 of the Folio, — in sixteen columns, — and here we have two 
of them within four lines of each other Thiiiy occurs but eleven times in all the 
Histones, and three times in this play, and this is the first time we come across it 
in this play, and we will have to go eight columns forward, or twenty-four back- 
ward, before we find it again If there is no Cipher here, surely it is marvelous 
to find the words necessary to tell Shakspere’s age coming together, separated only 

bj one column, and each one growing out of the same formula 305 32-=273 

30=243 

305—31=271 50=221 5^=219—50=169 1 5 col =165 
805—31=271 30=244 610—211—366+1=367 367 

305—32=273—5 ^=268— 10 b col =258 258 


76 2 

yet 

77 2 

he 

77 2 

IS, 
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305-31— 274-30-244— u ^ (31)— “'59 

\\ rd 
“39 

rage and 
Column 

*8J3 

In 

80a— 31— '’“4 

2*4 

78 2 

bis 

30a— S*'— 2*3— 80— ''13— o 13 # fc >— ‘'"u 

““j 

*7 3 

youth 

30a-8'»— ■’-3-80-'' 13-u i O'*)— “33— 10 ^ col — 

2“8 

— 2 

written 

800—31—2*4—30—214— j ^‘’oO— 10 1 col — 2'’9 

2 9 

*7 2 

down 

80a— 3''—“ 3-u0-243— 13 l> A >!— col —“30 

2a0 

*7 2 

old 

80a— 31-2*4— 30— “44— IS* ft / col —“31 

“31 

— 2 

with 

80a-3I— “.4— o0-““l— o-“l0-33(80 1)— ICI 

161 

*7^ 

ctl 

80a-31-“ 1— a0-“2-l— oO— 1*4— 1 A col —1*0 

1 0 

*8 3 

the 

30a-31-2, t--30— 214— 10 * col —“31 

231 

*7 0 

characters 

80a-31-“ 1— a0-““l 

004 

7* 2 

of 

80a-31-2-4— 30-“41- *-“*0-3 col —“30 

" 6 

2 

age 

Oo— 32— 2 3-a0-““3— . 0— 1*3— 1 h col —1*2 

1*2 

"6 3 

HiS 

30^— “73— a0-2“3-</— “18— oO (76 1)— ICS— 

4 * col —101 

101 

*0 2 

cheek 

30a-31-“ 4-,>0-2 4-«0 rC 1>— 1*4 

1*4 

*0 2 

IS 

30a— 31-“ 4-^-“ 4—0 *— “19-14o— *4— 3 * (14S) 
— *1— 2 * col —GO 

C9 


white, 

80a— 3“— “*3— o0-22S-a *— 21&-./0— ICS— 
S*ft*— 1C3 

ICO 

*f 2 

his 

80^l-“74— 13 * ft col —“01 

“01 

— 2 

voice 

30^“-“73-60-2 3 

ej) 

*8 2 

hollow 

80a-81-2 4-GO (-6 1>-“2I 

“ 1 

*C2 

his 

80a-3“-“ 3-“S (73 l)-2-l^ 

21a 

— 2 

hand 

80a-31-2-4-30-“44 

“41 

* 2 

dry 

3a>-81— “ 1— 30-“ll— 140-0S-2AcolM)C 

90 

**3 

his 

80a-3“— Q73-G0-223-«*-“18— 140-*3— 24eol — 0 


hair 

800-31-274— «0-244—G *-“30—140-91—3 * (1 15) 
—91 4“0-91-3“9+l— 3oO+7*&-icol— 337 

337 

81 2 

grey, 

80a-31— 274— o0-“4 1— C *— “ 9— 14o— 91 4“0— 
91_3“0+1— 3“7 

3-7 

81 3 

his 

u0a-S^“*3-SO-2-15— 79 (73 1)-16I+1C“— 

—0 * ft /— 317 

817 

*81 

step 

80a— 01— 2*4— oO— 2“1— C *— 219-oO(7C 1)— 1C9 
4CS—1C9— “99+1— 300 

800 

*81 

feeble 

80a— 31— 274— oO— C *— "19— oOrO 1>— 169 

1C9 

81 

and 

30o-31— 274— 30— “14— C *— JJ9— 145— 0-1 448— 
04— 3a 1+1— 3aa 

8aa 

701 

his 

300-31-274—50 — 4— C *— "lO— 140— 73 

*3 

7C1 

head 

30a— o“-2 3-a0-2“3— 10 * col —218 

213 

77 3 

wags 

800-82—273— 80— “43-a-“38— 145— 93— 3 * (145) 
—00 4 0-90-330+1—331+1 * col —83“ 

832 

81 2 

as 

30a-«“-273-S0-“43-5-“38— 14a— 93-8 * (145)— 00 

701 

he 

30a— 31— “74— 0— ..44— 5 * (81)— “39— 146— 94— 3 
* (145)— 91 

01 

701 

walked 

I regret to set forth these facts concerning Shahspere s 

sickness They are 


much worse than even the most earnest Baconian had suspected And yet this 
statement is not in itseU improbable If any class were especially liable to the 
dreaded social scourge it would appear to be the poor actors of that age who by 
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law, were “ vassals” and “vagabonds,” and who were necessarily surrounded by all 
the temptations incident to their mode of life, their theaters being the favorite re- 
sort for all the vicious of both sexes in the great city I have already quoted what 
Tame says 

It was a sad trade, degraded in all ages by the contrasts and the falsehoods 
which It allows 

Only in the justice and sweetness of our modern civilization has it risen to the 
dignity which it deserves, and the future will accord it an even higher standing, for 
the pleasure and the benefit which it can afford to mankind As an instrument of 
good It has, as yet, been but partially developed 

We know, also, that 3hakspere’s contemporary, George Pccle, actor and plaj- 
writer, died of that same “shameful disease And we can see in the Cipher 
statement an explanation of Shakspere’s early death He left the world at the age 
of fifty-two, at a time when he should have been in the meridian of his mental and 
the perfection of his physical powers This w'lll also explain his early retirement to 
Stratford, and the little we know of his personal historj , it being probable that he 
spent much of his time, in the latter part of his life, in Warwickshire In 1C04 we 
find him suing Philip Rogers at Stratford for 15s rod for malt sold In 160S 
he IS sponsor for William Walker, at Stratford In 1609 he sues John Addcn- 
brooke, at Stratford It is also probable that Bacon desired to keep Shaksperc out 
of Sight, and therefore out of London, as much as possible, so as to avoid the keen 
eyes of his critical enemies — for “he had been wronged by bruits before,” 
and the Cipher shows that it was shrewdly suspected that the man of Stratford had 
not the ability to write the Plays 

And this may also explain w'hy it was that Shakspere acted parts that required 
no particular action, such as the Ghost in Hamlet, or the old man, Adam, in As 
You Like It One of his younger brothers, according to Oldjs, • described him as 

Acting a part in one of his own comedies, wherein, being to personate a 
decrepit old man, he wore a long beard, and appeared so w’eak, that he w as forced 
to be supported and carried by another person to a table 

And the reader cannot help but note this wonderful array of words descriptive 
of sickness brought out by the same modifications of the same root-number 
Observe how the bracketed and hyphenated words in 77 2 are employed, in con- 
junction with the five bracketed words in 31, 79 i, to bring out thfc striking sen- 
tence “He is written down old with all the characters of age ” We have also the 
word repeated six times, and always making its appearance in the proper place 
in the text There are whole columns of the play where his cannot be found, but 
here they are in abundance when required Chaiacters appears but once m this play, 
and but twice besides in all the ten Histories, •wiittcn occurs but once in this play, 
and but four times besides in all the ten Histones Hollow is found but three times 
in this play and but once in this act Wags occurs but this time in this play, and 
but twice besides in all the Plays ' This is the only time step appears in this play 
And this IS the only time feehle (not used as a man’s name) is found in this play, 
and the same is true of grey 

And here I would say that, if the reader is curious in such matters, he might 
turn to Mrs Clarke’s Concordance of Shakespeare, p 187, and observe how often 
the words disease and diseases occur in this play of 2d Henry IV compared with 
the other Plays They are found twelve times, this, with the Cipher system of 
using the same word over many times, probably implies thirty-six different refer- 
ences, nearly all, I take it, to Shakspere’s diseases As against twelve times in this 


^ Fleay’s Shakspere Manual, p s 


^Ouihnes,-\^ 123 
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play these words arc not found once mtheplaj <A ist Henry IV which precedes it 
or in Henry V which follows it Neither are either of them found m Loje s Labor Lost 
The Tv .0 Gentlemen of Ver na As }ou Like It Tuielfth Night Rtc/ard II the 
third part of A f'/ Rickard III Ttius Andromcus Romeo and Juliet 

Julius Ctrsar Othello or Cymbeltne These words are found in fact as often in this 
one play of 2 d Henry IV as they are in all the following plays put together The 
Tempest The Merry If’ttes Muck Ado About Nothin’' Midsummer Ni htsDream 
The Merchant of Venue Antony and Cleopatra Pencles Hamlet King John and 2 d 
Henry II Ko'ir the p\&y ol 2 d Henry IV has no more to do with diseases than 
any other of these Plajs the plot does not in any wise turn upon any disease the 
references to it are all apparently incidental in the play but are really caused by 
the necessities of the internal Cipher narrative And all this tends to show the 
artificial character of the text of these Plays It is a curious study to examine the 
Shakespeare Concordance and obserte how strangely some plays are crowded with 
a particular word which is altogether absent from others Note the words gloze 
and please (plays) for instance Please occurs once in A tng John twice in Romeo 
and Juliet three times in ist Henry TV fourteen times in d Henry II and 
twenty eight times in f^/// t And yet as a colloquialism — pleaseyon my 
Lord etc — it might be expected to occur as often m one play as another 
And the Bishop continues with the description of Shakspere s appearance 


P ee d 
W rd C T mn 

805— 82— 2i3— 50-‘’‘’a-5 b (3'’)— 218— 60 (.6 1)— 


108 297— 1C8— 130 

8 O 0 — 81— 274-30-244— «0-l94—o0 (76 1)— 144— 

ISO 

821 

There 

—4 b col —140 

140 

76 2 

IS 

805— 8--273-50— ‘’‘’3— 5^— 218-80— 188— O^col —1.9 

8 ‘> 1 

a 

8 O 1 ,— 82— ‘>78— 162-111 

2.3-80— 223— 5 ^-218-60— 168— 14.— 

111 

79 1 

beastly 

28—3 b (145)— ‘>0 677— ‘>0— 6o7+l— 558 

80a— 82— 278— uO— -‘>8— 5 .5—18—50—108-145— 

658 

771 

wound 

23 677— 2o— aa4+l— 5aa+3 .5^57 

305— 3’=274-ii(31)=209-18 =107 468-10.= 

6o7 

771 

new healed 

361+1—302 

363 

781 

on 

30a— 3‘>=273— 60=2‘>3— a b — 18— 50— 168— 14a= 

23 

771 

the 

a05— ^1 — 74—162 ("8 l)=ir— 3 b col =109 

109 

771 

side 

30o— 32=2 3-30=243— 1C‘’=81— 2 h col —.9 

79 

77 2 

of 

300—32=273— 0='’43— 1C‘>=81 

81 

7. 2 

his 

o05— 32=2.3— 102=111— G ^ col 

805— 31=‘’74— a b (31)=‘>C9— 10 =107 462—10"'= 

lOo 

8 1 

neck 

85u + l="a0 

806 

78 2 

and 

805— 3^273— 16'>=111 \318— 111=‘>0»+1=‘‘08 

'»08 

791 

a 

«05— 31=274— ^0— 44—5 3=239— 14a=94+lC = 
305— 8‘>=373— 50— 2‘’3 — 0 18-60 (.0 1)— 168 

a 6 

781 

great 

— 2 ^=106 

IGG 

81 1 

wen 

305— 8v=273—30=‘>43— 145=98— 13 # i / col = 
305-3‘’=-7 — 50=‘’-3-6 ^218—50—168—145= 

85 

78 2 

or 

23 67.— -o=a54+l= 

aoj 

771 

gall 

30a— 31=‘>. 4— 30=244— 14a=99-3A col =96 
305—31—2 4—5 ^=*>09— 10 =107 610—10 =503 

96 

81 2 

some 

+I=o04 

a04 

'"7 2 

thing 

30o— 3'’=2.3-30=24o— 14a=9S— 3 b (145)=95 

9o 

77*2 

like 
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PiPc ind 
Column 



Word 


305—31=271 30=211 5 (31)=239— 145=94— 3 




(145)=91— 2 /^=89 

305—32=273—162=111 518— 111— 107-l-l=408-h 

89 

77 2 

the 

3 h col —111 

411 

79 1 

King’s ) 

305—31=271 30=211 145=99— 2 col =97 

97 

77 2 

Evil, ) 

305—32=273—162=111 

305-31=271 50=221 145=79-3 Z- (145)=7G 

111 

77 1 

which 

498—76=422+1=423 

423 

76 1 

every 

305—31=271 30=211 145=99 

99 

82 1 

day 

305—31=271 162=112 

305—31=271 50=221 5^=219—162=57 577— 

112 

77 1 

grows 

57=520+1=521 

521 

771 

greater, 

305—31=271 30=211 50=191 57 ^80 1)=137 




462—137=325+1=326 

326 

80 2 

and 

305—31=271 50=221 5 Zi=219 

219 

78 2 

his 

305—31=271 162=112 296—112=184+1=185 

305—32 273—50=223—50=178—140=27 598— 

185 

82 1 

strength 

27=571+1=572 

572 

79 2 

more 

305—31=271 50=221 5Z>=219— 50 (76 1)=169 




468—169=299+1=300 

800 

781 

feeble 

It IS hardly necessary for me to c\plain that ‘‘ the King’s E\ il ” was the old-time 


name for scrofula, because it v\as believed by our wise ancestors that the touch of the 
king’s hand would cure it, nor is it necessary to add that soofitla is gcnerallj accom- 
panied by glandular ulcerations on the sides of the throat — preciselj as described 
in the Cipher story King is a common word in the Plajs, but hng's is compara- 
tively rare This is the only sticnc^th in this act, and this is the onl> guatci 

This IS the only “ wen" tn all the Shakespeare Plays ' And yet here it appears, 
just where it is wanted, to describe poor Shakspere’s scrofulous condition And 
observe that gall and wen are both deiived from precisely the same terminal root- 
number i68 [305— 32=273— 50=223— 5 i5(32)=2iS — 50 (76 i)=i6Sj And this is 
the only time^«// appears in this play > And it is found but four other times in all 
the Hisioi les ' 

And the Bishop says that Shakspere is full of hope that he will recover 


305—31=274 30—211 146=98— 3 ^ {146)=9o— 5 


6 & li col =90 

90 

761 

He 

305—31=274 318—271—41+1=45 

305—31=271 162=112 468—112=356+1=357+9 

45 

79 1 

IS 

h & li =366 

366 

781 

flattering 

805—32=273—30=243—50=193 +163=356 

856 

781 

himself 

305—31=271 162=112 468—112=356+1= 

357 

781 

with 

305—31=271 30=244+185=429 

429 

81 1 

the 

305—32=273—162=111 468—111=357+1= 

305-31=274-50=221 5 ^=219— 50 (76 1)=169— 

338 

781 

hope 

145=24 457—21—433+1—134 

305—32=273—50=223—5 ^=218— 50 (76 1)=168+ 

434 

76 2 

and 

162=330— 2 col =328 

328 

78 1 

expectation 

305—31=274 610—271—336+1=337 

305—32=273—30=243—50=193—162=31 577— 

337 

77 2 

that 

31=546+1=547 

547 

771 

he 
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ttord 

and 


30j_ 32=-2 3 CIO— 2.0— 337+l-=^,8 

333 

77 3 

Will 

305— 32—2 .3— 20=243— 50=193— 1C2=E1 
30^S2=«.3— o0=2‘’3 677— 2‘’3--oo4+l— 35o 

31 

781 

get 

+3A col =3o8 

3o8 

771 

well 

Occurs but once besides in this play and but 

eight times m all the 

Histones Expectation is found but twice in this act 

and but eleven 

times m all 

the Histones 




And Shakspere thinks he is jet young and his case not so bad 


30o- 31=274— 30— '’44— o0=194+16 — 3o6-9i&/=347 

78 1 

young 

SOo— 31=274— 30— ai4—o0— 194+16 — 3^6— 7^— 
JOj— 31=274— 50= 24— oO (.Q 1>— 1'’4+1C3— 337— 

i>40 

78 1 

case 

2/— 33o 

33j 

.8 1 

not 

800-33=2.3-30— 243— 1C2— 81 4C3— 81— u81+l 




— 38'’+4A&. /—380 

886 


so 

oOo— 32— 273— 30— 343— oO— 193— 16'’— 31— 1 

80 

2 

bad 

But the Bishop feels certain that he cannot reco% er from his terrible disease 

It IS he sajs — 

8O0— 3*’— *’ <3— oO— '’‘’w— %» -lO— oO— 16^— 50— 118 




468— 118— SoO+1— 3ol+8^ col —359 

8^0 

81 

Eating 

8O0-8I— 3-4— oO— 2 4-v.O— 174— 14o— 29 

09 

81 1 

away 

800-31—74—30—244-163—81 

81 

77 3 

hi$ 

8O0— S'*— ‘’.S-oO— 2 3-9^ col —214 

224 

80 1 

life 

He cannot escape the grave 




8O0— 81-374— 30— '’44— 162— 82 07"— 8 — 49o+l 




— 496 + 3Acol —498 

4DS 

"71 

Cannot 

805-0^3.3— oO— 3— 5^—218— o0(.6 1)— 168+83— '*00 

"91 

scape 

805-31— 274— 80— ,v44-50— 194— 162— 3- 
805-31—274-80-244-50—194-16 — 3- 462- 

8- 

78- 

the 

33—430+1=431 

431 

"8 2 

grave 


Here with all these words descnpine of disease and weakness we find the 
inevitable grave And this is the only time j'/n t is found m this act 


505 — i 67=*338 

But I shall now go farther and show that these words descnp 
tive of Shakspere s sickness not only come out at the bidding of 5 ^ 
— 2i8=a305 — 31 or ^ but that they are called forth from the same 
text by an entirely different Cipher number to wit 505 — 167«338 — 
to which we now return This must demonstrate beyond cavil the 
most exquisite ad 3 ustment of the words of the play to certain arith 
metical requirements I shall have to be brief for the story is an 
endless one and the temptation is almost irresistible to follow it 
out into Its ramifications 
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It must be lemembered that, though these two stones are liere 
brought together on the same pages, they are probably separated by 
hundreds of pages in the Cipher narrative 

Neither must it be forgotten that I have worked out but a tithe 
of the story growing out of 523 218=305 I have given part of 

that which flows from 305 vnmis 31 or 32, at the top of 79 i, but 
305 IS also modified by deducting the other fragments of 79 i, as 
284 and 285 (31 or 32 to 317), 57 or 58, the last section in the column, 
and 199 or 200 (318 to 518), etc 

In the following statement Bacon speaks himself 


338—31=307—30=277 390-277=119+1=120 

W Orel 
120 

I’lcc and 
Column 

801 

Although 

338—57 (79 1)=281— 30=251 

251 

78 2 

he 

338—31=307—103=144 

144 

77 2 

IS 

338—32=300—5 <5=301+103=404 20 .5 & // col -- 

444 

78 1 

not 

338—31=307—5 <5=302—30=272—145=127—3 b (145) 

=124 4 <5 & //col =120 120 

77 2 

yet 

338—32=300—5 b (32)=301— 2 h col =299 

299 

79 2 

thirty 

338—31=307—5 <5=302-50=252 402— 252=210+ 
1=211+5^ col =210 

210 

78 2 

three, 

338—31=307—50=257 4 h col =253 

253 

78 2 

his 

338—57 (79 1)=281— 27<5 col =254 

251 

78 2 

back 

338—31=307—5 ^=302— 50=252 402—252=210+1=211 

78 2 

IS 

338—57 (79 1)=281— 50 (70 1)=231— 10 <5=221 

221 

74 1 

stooped 

338—57=281—50=231 

231 

78 2 

and 

his 

338—57=281 49 (76 1)=232— 102=70 

70 

77 2 

hair 

338—32=306—50=256—50=200—145=61 

61 

70 1 

and 

338—57 (79 1)=281— 30=251 

251 

77 2 

beard 

338—58 (79 1)=280— 30=250— 50 

200 

80 1 

are 

338—31 (79 1)=307— 162=145 

115 

77 2 

turned 

338—57=281—50=231—162=09 

09 

77 2 

white 

338—31=307—5 <5 (31)=302— 30=272— 102=110 
610—110=500+1=501+27/ col 

503 

77 2 

Any 

338—57 (79 1)==281— 50=231— 31 <5 & // col =200 

200 

78 2 

one 

338— 31=307— 50=257— 7 <5 col =250 

250 

771 

would 

338—31=307—30=277—162=115 

115 

77 2 

take 

338—31=807—50=257—50=207—145=62—50 (76 1) 
=12+457=469 

409 

70 2 

him 

338—31=307—145=162+162=324 9 & // col = 

315 

781 

by 

338—58(79 1)=280— 27=253 

253 

78 2 

his 

338—31=307—80=277—162=115 4 ^ & 7/ col = 

111 

77 2 

looks 

338—32=306—50=256—50=206 

206 

791 

to 

338—32=306—9,5 & 7/ col =297 

297 

78 1 

be 

338—31=307—50=257—162=95 

95 

76 1 

an 

338—162=176 

176 

77 2 

old 



SHAKSPERES S/CAAESS 


8oi 


W rd C 1 mn 


338-31=301-5^ (32)=o03— 50=253 

252 

761 

man 

338—31^307— 50=‘>o7— 145=112 

112 

791 

He 

338— 31=307— o0=357—u0=‘’0’’— 145=63 

83&_3o==S0{J— u0= 56—50 (7C 1)=‘’06— 145=61 

62 

771 

had 

448-01=387+1=388 

333—33=300—163=144 4y8— 144=314+1=315+ 

888 

761 

great 

nbhh col =3''^ 

322 

76 2 

bunches 

338—161=177 57’’— 177=400+1=401+3 //=404 

404 

771 

as 

338— 31=°07— o0=2<7— o0=2^7— 5icol='> 3 

338— 32=306— 50=2o6— 5 ^=*’51— 16‘»=89 o98— 

202 

781 

big 

89=o09+1=510+3 ^=o13 

512 

79 2 

as 

338— 32=‘'06-o0=256 

2«6 

801 

my 

338—31=307—145=163 

163 

791 

fist 

338-31=307—50=257—145=112 

338— 31="07— u0=‘’57-50— 07— 14.,=6'*— 3 ^=o9 

112 

77 2 

upon 

—3 h col =57 

JX 

761 

the 

338—31=307— 50=‘’o7— 14^113— 3 / col =109 
338—31=307—50= u7— 50=307— 145=62-3 h (145) 

109 

771 

side 

—69-2 h col —57 

67 

7” » 

of 

aSS-S’^aOC— 146-160+16 — 3'’3— 9 ^ / col — 

318 

781 

his 

338— 31— 807— 50— 257— 50— 207— 14o=62— 3 b (145)= 69 

271 

throat 

838— 3—306-50— 2«6— oO— 06—14^61 

888— 81— 807— o0=2v.7— 50 (76 1)=207— 145— 6*^ 

61 

761 

and 

448-62—386+1-387 

887 

761 

under 

888—31-307-50-257-4 b col — ‘>^3 

253 

78 2 

his 

808— S^— 306— 16 —144-5 ^ / col —189 

189 

76 2 

chin 


Here instead of uiett and we have bunches and MriJa/ instead tsineek 
And observe how the same significant words thirty three are brought out by 
totally different numbers 


333—161—177 

177 

771 

I 

338—16^176-0 b & A col =171 

171 

771 

heard 

338— 16-—176— 4 /;=173 

338— 33=306-50=‘’o6 C10-'’50=3o4+l=355+ 

1.3 

771 

say 

12 A a A—3C7 

367 

77 2 

he 

338—16 =176—1 b col —1 .0 

338— 33=306— 5^=301—30=371— 50=‘>21 5 7— 

17o 

771 

was 

221 =^ 06 + 1=357 

3o7 

771 

very 

338—160=176 

176 

771 

sick 

338-31=307—50=257 o98-2o7=341+l=343 

842 

79 2 

and 

338—80=306— 0=‘’o6— o0='’0a— 14o=61— 4 A & A= 67 
338-32=306-5 ^=301— 50=251 C10-2ol=359 

771 

in 

+1=360 

360 

77 2 

the 

338-31='’0 — 30=2"7— 5 ("9 1>=‘’‘’0 

220 

771 

care 

838— 31=30i— 5A(31>=o02-o0= 5-+163—414 

414 

”81 

of 

338—103=170 — 7 b col 

149 

78 2 

a 

838—101=177 6i7— 1.7=400+1=401 

401 

771 

physician 


Physician is comparatnely a rare word in the Plays — it is not found m more 

than half the Plajs — yet it occurs in this play three times Obsenehow 338 

161 up the column is physician while 33S — 16 =-1^6 down the column is sick 



8o2 


THE CIPHER NARRA TIVE 


338—33 (79 1)=306— 50=256— 102=91 11 b col = 

Word 

83 

Picc nnd 
Column 

78 2 

His 

338—33=306—50=256—163=91 50 (76 1)=14 

1 h col =43 

43 

70 1 

health 

338—31=307—50=257 402—257=205+1=206+ 

5 b col =211 

211 

78 2 

IS 

338—33=300—50=250—30=220—50=176+103= 

339 

78 1 

very 

338—31=307—7 b col =300 

300 

78 1 

feeble 

338—31=307—103(78 1)=145 

145 

78 2 

and 

338—57 (59 1)=281— 50=231 

231 

78 2 

his 

338—31=307 

307 

78 1 

step 

338—31=307 19 (70 1)=258 402— 258=20 4-i-l= 

205+8 b L //=213 

213 

78 2 

unfirm. 

338-33=300—197=109 

109 

77 2 

He 

338—31=307—50=257—30=327—50=177 408— 

177=291+1=292+11 bt^h col =303 

303 

781 

IS 

338—31 (79 1)=307— 50=257— 57=(79 1) 200 
577—200=377+1=378 

378 

77 1 

troubled 

338 31=307—13 b s. h col =294 

294 

77 2 

with 

338—57 (79 1)=281— 50=231 403—231=231+1= 

000 

78 2 

several 

338—57=281—50=231—50=181 

181 

70 

dangerous 

338—32=306—140=100 

ICO 

78 1 

diseases. 

338—30=308—57=251 

251 

78 2 

he 

338—284=54 2 ^ i /;=52 

[52] 

78 2 

is 

338 49=289—162=127 

127 

78 2 

subject 

338—50=288—102=120, 

120 

79 2 

to 

338— 284 (79 1)=54 5 <5 &. //=49 102 49=113+1= 114 

79 1 

the 

338—284 (79 1)=54 163—54—108+1=109 

109 

79 1 

gout 

338-31=307—218 (74 2)=89 

89 

78 2 

in 

338—32=300—5 b (32)=301— 30=271— 146=125— 

13 <5 fi. //=-113 

112 

78 2 

his 

338—32=306—50=250—50=200—145=01 448— 

01=387+1=388 

388 

761 

great 

338—31=307—218 (74 2)=89 103—89=73+1=74 

74 

78 1 

toe, 

338—30=308—33 (79 1)=270 

270 

781 

and 

338—31=307—197 (74 3)=110 010—110=500+1= 

501 

77 2 

I 

338—32=300—5 b (32)=301— 30=371— 11 b Si. h col =200 

771 

hear 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302— 30=272— 11 b t. h col = 

=201 

771 

moreover 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302— 30=272— 101=111— 

2 3=109 

109 

77 2 

he 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302— 30=272 577—272= 
305+1=306+3 h col =309 

309 

771 

hath 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302-30=272— 7 b col = 

205 

771 

fallen 

338-32=300—5 b (32)=301— 30=271— 5 h col = 

206 

77 1 

1 nf 

338—57=281-50=231-50=181-145=30 

30 

78 1 consumption 


Consumption occurs but once in this play, and but foin otha tunes in all the 
Plays Yet here we have it cohering with gout and the shameful disorder And 
gout also appears here twice together and but thiee othei times in all the Plays' 
And toe appears but this time in this play and but twelve times besides in all the 
thousand pages of the Plays 



SffAA SPERE S SICANESS 

W rd 

P geand 
C 1 mn 

803 

338— S‘’=306— 30=276 

338-31=307-^ b (31)=30v- 30=372 577-372= 

272 

' 781 

And 

305+1=306 

306 

771 

it 

338—33=306—5=301—30=371 677— 271=306+ l=o07 

771 

IS 

3 8-31—307—9 3 * >5 col =298 

298 

781 

thought 

338— osi— 5« b&^h (‘’84)— 49 

49 

79 2 

he 

3o8— 31— 30.— 50=3o7 463—3^7= 05+1=306 
338— 31— 307— 50=2o7 396-257=139+1—140+ 

206 

78 2 

must 

7^coI =147 

147 

801 

have 

338-50—288—50 (79 1>=231— 4/ col —‘’27 

237 

78 3 

that 

33S-32(79 1)— ’0&-30— -76— 31 fi & A col 

at5 

78 3 

dteaded 

3 8-‘’84 (33 to 816 79 1>=54— 5 bkl (‘’84)— 49 

49 

781 

disease 

S38-o7 ( .9 1>- 81—10 b col —271 
333-31=307—50-257 534— -57=277+1=3.8+ 

2*1 

741 

they 

7 A col —■>85 

28o 

'*9 2 

call 

338—31—307 

307 

"8 2 

the 

3«S— 31— 307— 50— 257 

257 

78 2 

French 

388-284 (79 l)=o4-3i (284)-51 163-51=111+1=112 

781 


338— 084 (32 to 816 79 l)-o4-3A (‘’84)— 51 
838-81— o07—o0-257 462— *a7-‘’05+l— 200+ 

{*> 1 ) 

78 2 

which 

5A(31)-211 

211 

78 2 

IS 

838-284 ( 8 - to 310 79 1)— .>4-50 1 3A{284>-1 

1 

781 

one 

838—30—308- 00 (318.^108 

108 

78 8 

of 

8o&-284 (3 m to 816 79 1 >-m4 

64 

78 2 

the 

8S&-'>8o— 63— 60— 3 

8 

79 2 

most 

838-084=54=8 A (284)-51 

888-60-088—284 (3m to 816 79 1)— 4 598-4- 

61 

781 

incurable 

694+1—595 

o95 

79 2 

of 

838-o7<.91)-‘’81-60 231-50—181 
838 -o 0-288— 84 (31 to 816 79 1)=4 168 1— 

181 

78 1 

all 

169+1=160 

ICO 

"81 

diseases 

338- 0=308-o0— ‘’58— 16 m— 90 610—96=514+1=515 

77 2 

there 

338- 8o(.9 1H53 533— 53— 480+1— 481 

481 

79 3 

IS 

338— 31— 307— •’18 (74 2)— 89+lG3=‘’52 

052 

781 

in 

338—3 =306— 30— 2.6— 50=S‘’6— 1Gm=64 

64 

77 2 

truth 

838-31— v07— 50— 2 o7— 64 (79 2)=193 

193 

801 

no 

838-31— 307— o0=257— 63 <79 2)— 194— 161 (78 1)= 
338-31— ‘'07—50— ■’57 698— ■’5.—34I+1— 343+ 

33 

781 

remedy 

9 A col —351 

351 

79 3 

for 

338-16-— 176— 49— 137— 11 A col —116 

116 

78 2 

It 

333— 31— SO”— 5^—303—30=2.0 677—272—305+1= 

=006 

771 

It 

338— 3-— 306— ‘’84 (79 I)—” 3A (084>— 19 

19 

791 

seems 

338—31—307 610—30"'=^03+l—04+12A&A— 

316 

77 J3 

to 

338— 31—uO''— uO— ‘’o7— 27A col —230 

30 

"8 2 

draw 

838— 3— 300-60— 056-50— *’06-1 62—44 

44 

"8 3 

all 

838— 31— 307— 50— Og -162—95 

Oo 

78 2 

the 

838-084 (83 to 817 "O l>-54 

54 

"9 2 

substance 

338-81— 30"— n.0—Oo7— 50 ( 6 1)— 207 

207 

"6 3 

out 

838-3-— 300-00-006—102—94 

94 

"8 2 

of 

838— 31— SO*— oO— 2o7— o. ("9 1)— ‘’00 

oQO 

79 3 

one 



8o4 the cipher NARRA TIVE 


338—31=307 49—258 

Word 

258 

Pape and 
Column 

78 2 

and 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302— 50=252 

252 

78 2 

leaves 

338—284 (79 1)=54 19 (70 1)=5 

6 

801 

only 

338—31=307—50=257—31 b^h col =220 

220 

78 2 

emptiness 

338 32=300-50=250—31 bs.li col =225 

225 

78 2 

and 

338—32=300-50=250—50=200—102—44 390— 

44—352+1=353 

353 

801 

weariness. 

338—284=54 30=24 

24 

79 2 

It 

338—32=300—30=270—60 (70 1)=22C 

220 

70 2 

was, 

338—31=307—145=02 577—02=516+1=510 

510 

771 

I 

338^31=307 010-307=303+1=304+3// col = 

307 

77 2 

have 

338—284 (32 to 316)=54 50=4+102=100 

106 

781 

heard 

338—31=307—50=257—03 (79 2)=194 2i (03)= 

192 

781 

say, 

338—31=307-30=277—31=240 

240 

79 1 

brought 

338-32=306—30=270 

270 

781 

hither 

338—31=307—30=277 462-277=185+1=180+ 

5 b col =191 

191 

78 2 

in 

338—32=306—50=250 

250 

78 2 

the 

338—31=307—161=146 146—145 (70 2)=1 

1 

701 

reign 

338—32=306—30=270—162=114 339—114=225 

+1=226 

220 

801 

of 

338 50=288—284—4 2//— 2 462—2—460+1= 

461 

78 2 

King 


33&-50=288— 31 (791 1)=257 402—257=205+1= 200 


338—163 (78 1)=175 402—175=287+1=288 

288 

78 2 

Harry, 

838-31=307—161=140-145=1 498—1=497+1= 

498 

701 

the 

338-58 (79 l)=280-58 (80 1)=222 

222 

80 2 

father 

338—32=300—30=270—50=220 

226 

801 

of 

338—57=281 598—281=317+1=318+9 b col = 

327 

79 2 

the 

338—57 (79 1)=281— 7 b col =274 

274 

781 

present 


338—31 (79 1)=307— 102=145 518—145=373 + 1= 


374+4 h col =378 

378 

791 

Queen, 

338—50=288—31 (79)=257-5 b & h col =252 

252 

781 

in 

338—144 (317 d 79 1)=194 

194 

801 

fifteen 

338—31=307 (74 2)— 50=257— 5 b f31)=252 

252 

801 

hundred 

338—57 (79 l)=28l 

281 

78 2 

and 

338—31=307—50=257—63 (79 2)=194 

194 

80 1 

fifteen 

338—31=307—30=277 402—277=185+1=186+ 

5 b col =191 

191 

78 2 

In 

338—284—54 5 ^ & // (284)=49 162 49=113+1= 

114 

781 

the 

338—284 (32 to 316, 79 1)=54 408—54—414+1= 

415 

781 

war 

338—32=306—30=276-50=220 402—226=230+1 = 

=237 

78 2 

against 

338—31=307—30=277 

277 

78 2 

the 

338—57=281-50=231—04 (79 2)=167 462—167 
=295+1=296 

296 

78 2 

French 

338—284 (32 to 316, 79 1)=54 163+54—217-3 b 

(284)=214 

214 

781 

our 

338—30=308-162=140 339—140=193+1=194 
+2 b col =196 

196 

801 

foot 

338-50=288—10 b col =278 

278 

801 

soldiers 

338—31—307—30=277 317 (79 1)— 277— 40+1= 

41 

791 

entered 



SHAKSPEPE S S/CAJV^ESS 


805 


Page and 
Word C 1 nin. 


338—144 (317 d 79 1)=194— 58 (80 1)=136— 3 A col = 

133 

80 2 

Holland 

3 o&— 32=306— 30=37&—50=2'>G-27 A col =199 

199 

78 2 

and 

838-144=194 

194 

781 

the 

338-144=194— u7=137— 14 6 & A col =123 

1 3 

80 3 

Low 

338-67 (79 1)='’81 

281 

801 

Countries 

The story of the war is told with great detail We 

: read of the French that — 

338-31=307— 50=2o7 

257 

79 3 

They 

338_3‘’=o06-218 (74 3>=88 

88 

78 3 

fortify 

3 8—0 =u0a-50=256-50 (7G l)=206— 1 / col = 

205 

761 

the 

838— 32=30G-o0=25C— 50= 06 533—206=327+1= 

=328 

79 2 

town 

338— 32=306— o0=‘’56—ly d & A=co\ =241 

241 

761 

of 

838— 33=v06-30=‘>76 


75 3 

Gan \ 

838-32=306— 30=2i6—o0=2‘>G+185=411— 



[ 

Zk CO] =408 

m 

81 3 

Gate ' 

333— 07=281-50=231— 101=70 

70 

78 3 

Our 

338-32= 06—31 i & i5=275 

27o 

78 3 

forces 

33S-32=300-50=‘’o6 403— >56=206+1= 07 

207 

78 2 

take 

338-32=306-218 (74 2)=88 

88 

801 

It 

883—145 (317 to 40«>=103 — 0 A (145)=188-o0-lo8 

183 

60 2 

after 

833— ‘>84(3 to317)=u4 

o4 

801 

a 

838-145 (817 to 462 79 l>-l93-oO=I43 

143 

80 2 

hard 

888-8—806—30—276 

270 

761 

fight 

And then we are told 




838— 8*’— 306— 50— 2oC-oO=206 4(»-‘>0C-262+ 




1=003+10 i col -278 

273 

78 2 

Our 

«88-82— 306-197— 109-11 i col —98 

98 

78 2 

men 

838-3 — «06-o0-3..6-o i-251— «0-201+18(>— 




887-9-378 

378 

812 

became 

838-32 (79 l)=806-56=256 

256 

7o2 

too 

8 8—3 =306— 06=2 6—2 / col =274 

2.4 

79 3 

familiar 

3 8 — M =o06— 30=». 6— 50=2‘’6— 4 A col =2 2 

2 3 

78 2 

with 

338-3^=306-30=«<6-^0 (10 l>=2v6 508—2 6= 




«Sv+l= 83 

88^ 

7o2 

the 

338—14^=193—188 (81 )=7— 4 A S. A=Z 489—3 




=480+1=487 

487 

811 

women 

838— o‘>=306— 50=2o6-50= 00 

206 

801 

of 

833—0 =800— 36=2<6— 1C‘’=114 

114 

781 

the 

338— 3‘>=306— o0= o0—o0=>0G— 186=20 489— 




20=409+1=4 0+1 ^=471 

471 

81 1 

place— 

And contracted the dreadful disorder We then : 

read 



838-Sv— 300— 30=2"'o 

276 

781 

And 

33S-67=‘'81 533— ■>S1='>o2+1=253+1o StA^ 

268 

79 2 

when 

83®— 3‘’=306— 30=2 6 — o0=2 6 — lo^ &/ col =211 

211 

801 

the 

338— 3®=800— 30=-, 6 — 00 =® 0 396— ‘>®6=li0+l=171 

801 

King 

838-o-=‘’81— o0=231— 64— 107— & /=14o 

145 

78 3 

and 

338— o7 rO 1H2S1— oO— "Bl 

*>31 

78 3 

his 

338— 3®— 306— oO=2oC— o0=‘’06 396-206—190+1=191 

801 

forces 

33&-‘'00 (®18 to 518 '•9 1)=138 338-138— 00+1—201 

801 

marched 



8o6 


THE CIPHER NARRATIVE. 


PiPC "ind 
Word Column 


338-50=288-31 (79 l)=257-63 (79 2)=19d 2 b 

(63)=192 

192 

80 1 

back 

338 31 (79 l)=307-50==257-63 (79 2)=194 ^ 

194 

78 1 

to 

338—57 (79 1)=281 338— 281=57-+- 1=58 

58 

801 

England 

338-57=281-30 (74 2)=251 533-251=2824-1= 

283 

79 2 

they 

338—31=307—5 5=302—30=272—50=222 461— 

222=239-+- 1=2404-6 /i=246 

240 

791 

brought 

338—284 (79 1)=54 462-54=4084-1=409 

409 

78 2 

it 

338-50 (74 2)=288-57 (79 1)=231 

231 

801 

along 

338—30=308—162=146—32=114 462—114=348 

4-1=3494-1 /i=350 

350 

78 2 

with 

338—31=307—5 5=302—285 (79 1)=17— 2 h (285)= 

15 468— 15— 4534-1=454 

454 

781 

them 

And then we are told of the ravages of the dreadful disorder 


338—57(79 1)=281 396—281=1154-1=1104-35 col 

>=119 

80 1 

It 

338—31=307—5 5 (31)=302— 50=252 598—252= 

3464-1=347 

317 

79 2 

hath 

338—144—194 57=137—11 5 col =126 

120 

80 2 

mad( 

338—58=280—58=222—3 h col =219 

219 

80 2 

sad 

338—57=281—50=231 4- 163=394 

394 

781 

destruci 

338—31=307—50=257—57 (80 1)=200— 145 & h col 

=180 

80 2 

amonj 

338— 144-=194 10 5 col =184 

184 

801 

the 

338—57 (79 1)=281 598-281=3174-1=318 

318 

79 2 

pool 

338—32=306 50=256—50=206—57=149 523— 

149=3744-1=375 

375 

80 2 

lewc 

338-58 (79 1)=280— 25 col =278 

278 

79 2 

peop 

338—32=306—30=276—50=220 

226 

801 

of 

338—32=306—50=256—50 (76 1)=206— 145=61 

01 

75 8 

this 

338—56=281 598-281=3174-1=3184-10 5 5 col 

=328 

79 2 

towr 


The reader will observe that the same root-number produces \ cr^ signi 
words For instance, 338 viinus 284 (284 is the number of words m the first 
division of 79 I above the terminal word 317) leaves a remainder of 54, but : 
284 there are three words in brackets and two hyphenated words, these give 1 
52, 51 and 49 (54 — 2 /i=S2, 54 — 3 ^=51, 54 — 5 b & //=49) And if we turn t 
text we find that the 51st word (79 i) is incmahle^ and the 49th is disease^ whi 
51st word up from the end of scene third (79 i) is , the 54th is gout, and th( 
up IS the But if we deduct 284 from 288 (338—50=288) instead of 338, 
instead of a remainder of 54> 'we have a remainder of 4, and 4 down 79 i is 
, while up from the beginning of scene fourth inclusive it is diseases, and 
It IS Iieaid 

And observe, also, that 338 imnus 31, the top section of 79 x, equals 30* 
307 down 78 I is step, and plus the brackets it feeble, and plus both bracket; 
hyphens it is thought And 307 produces big— fist — upon — side— th) oat —P. 
But before we get to this it tells another story 307, 78 2, is publish, and 307, 
is book But this I will show hereafter 

This is the ovXj \.va\& fifteen appears in this play, and this is the only timi 
land occurs in this play, and it is found but twice in all the Plays And note 
ingeniously Low-Countries, the then name of the Netherlands, is worked in ' 
is the only time countries appears in this play, and it is found but six other hi 
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allthePlayi' Yet here it is cohering viyCa.Lov>^HoUand^ French— J.ar—foot— 
soldters — enicred— Gan gate— fight— fftem hundred and fifteen— reign — Ktng 
Harry and all the other wordsappcannginthesescntences Ciwn is concealed in 
Quean which <><■«/« hut three Urtettn alltheria}s! And emptiness appears also 
but three times in all the Plays !t And asearsHess occurs but three times in all the 
plays ' ’ I 

If there is not a Cipher here what miracle was it brought all these extraordi 
nary words together just where they were needed ? 

After reading these sentences m the Cipher I turned to the history of the 
period and found that Henry Vni father of Queen Elizabeth led a large army 
into France m 1513 and captured Thcrouanne and Tournay (the latter town is in 
the Low Countries and beat the French at the Battle of the Spurs at Guine 
gate made peace in 1514 and returned home with most of his forces What 
time the troops got back I ha\c not been able to determine but Bacon writing 
eighty three years afterwards mayor may not ha\c correctly stated the time as 
1515 It may hare been 1514 The reality of the Cipher however is demonstrated 
in the fact that I did not know that Henry VIH ever invaded France and capt 
ured a town called Gumegate until I found this statement brought out by the 
number 338 radiating from column 1 of page 70 und applied to the pages and frag 
ments of pages of the text as set forth above The Cipher statement is valuable 
for another reason that it helps to settle the mooted question among scientists 
whether that dreaded disease did or did not exist in Europe prior to the discov 
ery of America There has been considerable discussion upon this point but the 
better opinion among phy sictans seems to be that it was imported into Spam from 
the West Indies by the sailors of Columbus from there ii spread into France and 
the Netherlands and in 1513 according to the Cipher story given above it was 
brought into England by the returning foot soldiers of King Henry And the fact 
that Bacon could stop m the midst of his Cipher narrative to give these details as 
to a shameful but most destructive disorder is characteristic of the man who in 
bis prose history of Henry VII paused to describe the great plague which deei 
mated London in that reign and even gave for the benefit of posterity the accepted 
mode of treatment so that should it return the people might have the benefit of a 
knowledge of the remedies found useful In the past And even here Bacon goes 
on to tell the mode of treatment for the shameful disease in question the princi 
pal of which It seems was the sweating it out of the system We have Falstaff 
saying near the end of 77 For if I take but two shuts out with me and I 
mean not Xosaieat extraordinarily 
838—^7 (lower section 79 1^-281—103 (78 1)— 119 

CIO— 119=4914*1— lO** 403 '*7 3 sweat 

But I have not the time or the space to work out the narrative 

I will conclude this chapter by calling the attention of the reader to the w onder 
ful manner in which the words descnptive of Shakspere s disease are so arranged 
as to be used m two narratives by two different numbers \ ery much like the double 
cipher which Bacon gives m the DeAu<nnentis where one cipher phrase is inclosed 
inside of another and both hidden in a harmless looking sentence 

And let the reader examine the fae tmile pages given herewith and he will 
see that this task was only accomplished by the most extraordinary manipulation of 
the text Turn to page 78 Observe these unnecessary bracketings and by phena 
tions m the first column 

And first (Lord Marshall) what say you to it ’ 
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And again 

But gladly would be better satisfied, 

How (in our means) we should advance ourselves 

Then again we have 

The question then (Lord Hastings) standeth thus 

And in the same column Hastings says to Lord Bardolfc 

’Tis very true Lord Bardolfe, for indeed, etc 

Here there is a comma after Bardolfc Why i\as not Lo)d Pai delft embraced 
in brackets as well as Laid Hasiwgs ? They are only cle\ cn lines apart 

Then note this line 

May hold-up-head without Northumberland 

Why were these three words compounded into one, like ihut-inan-betile in the 
preceding column ’ 

Then look at these lines 

And so with great imagination 

(Proper to mad men) led his Poivers to death, 

And (winking) leaped into destruction 
But (by your leave) it never yet did hurt, etc 

No compositor would print these words in this fashion unless instructed to do 
so Compare this column vith pages 70, 71 and 72 of ist Hewy IV 

But here is the crowning wonder of all this extraordinary bracketing it is near 
the top of 78 2 

Or at least desist 

To build at all ’ Much more in this great uorke, 

(Which IS (almost) to pluck a kingdom down, 

And set another up) must \\c survey , etc 

Here we have a totally unnecessary bracket sentence of elev cn vv ords, and ?« 
the heart of it anothet hacket leoid ' A bracket m a bracket ' Was any thing ever 
seen like it in all the wonders of typography 
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r (III \\’here n i hecooJ but tomtcuckc anJdH k t \V h re n neat and cleanl7 
b i to carve capo deal it ^ WTier unninc but In craft f Where crafty but in villainy ? 
Where a villainous but Inall ihint:*? Where nhy but in nothi e? 

/ r // 7 /J 14 - 

i HEver) labor of preparing this work for the press has in 
creased the perfection of mj workmanship and I ask my 
critics to consider the follow ing cspcciall> the first sentences Here 
IS complete sjmmetr} E\cr> word is the 3j8thword [505 — 1C7 
(/4 -)«338] But more than that c\cr) word is the 338th word, 
minm 31 or 3 (top 79 i) and the and 3** regularl) alternate 
throughout the sentence And not onlj is c\cr> word 505 — 167“=»338 
minus 31 or 3 but c\cr} 306 or 307 so obtained is modified by 
counting in the five bracket words found in that fragment of 31 or 
3 words at the top of 79 1 and the product 301 or 30 alternates 
regularly throughout the example And c\cry word is 505 — 167**»338 
— 31 or 3 minus the 5 bracket words in 31 or 3 itself, or less 30 or 
50 the modifiers on 74 and these again are modified bj deduct 
mg the fragments 14G (76 ) or 16 (78 1) the nearest fragments of 
scenes to 77 or 78 i m which most of the words occur 

And observe those words <ap(r-~-tt — alout-^halbing'^ttnd — nn^xn^ Caper 
IS 30^ wi«i / 30— 7 »// Ihc column (77 ) Js 30 wim/m 30— 7 vm the 

same column while 1/ is 301 mt k ; 50 r the column And 30 down the column is 
belly and 301 up the column counting from the clue word cne (78 l) is laltoing 
and 301 from the bottom of the column pUn the hyphenated words Is stns^nsl 
And 30 gives the intervening and And just as we saw the length of 74 l 
determined by the necessity to use the words prr iw/ and r nder bj l vo different 
counts from the beginning and the end of the column so here the necessity of 
bringing caper ani. lalloing and / n"tn" and belly In their proper places from the two 
ends of 77 by the numbers 301 and 30 determined that that column should con 
taindiowords no moreandno less A singleaddilionalwordwouldhavethrown 
the count out If for instance the Lord Chief Justice where he says ( 84th word 
77 ') fy — fy — fy had simply said /y once oreven twice it would have destrojed 
the Cipher If the words th ee n n beetl (587th) had not been united Into one 
word thus three man beetle or li rt had been printed three man beetle the 
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Cipher would have failed Or if the Foho had contained the words which were 
inserted in the Quarto, in Falstaff’s speech, some eight lines in length, the count 
would not have matched Or if where Falstaff says (289th word, 77 2), “ My Lord, 
I was born with a white head,” etc , the Folto had contained the words which arc 
found in the Quatio, “My Lord, I was born about thuc of the clock 211 the aftirtioon, 
with a white head,” etc , it would have destroyed the Cipher We can sec there- 
fore why these words were inserted in the Qtiaito by Bacon, to break up the count, 
in case decipherers got on the track of his secret, and why they were taken out again 
when he was preparing the Folio for posterity And we can see also how false is 
the pretense of the actors, Heminge and Condcll, that they had published the Plays 
from the true original copies, “perfect in their limbs,” etc And it is to be noted 
that the eight-lme passage left out in Falstaff’s speech descncs for its intrinsic 
merits to have been perpetuated in the Folio 

It was always yet the trick of our English nation, if they have a good thing, 
to make it too common It were better to be eaten to death w ith rust than to 

be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion 

In fact, these additions in the Quarto, being freed from the clogs and restraints 
of the Cipher, are usually written with great force and freedom We sec the genius 
of the author at its best 

The Bishop of Worcester is speaking in the following 



Word 

P^^c 'incl 
Column 


338—31=307—5 b (31)=303— 30=272 010—272= 

338+1=339+3 h col =342 

342 

77 2 

For 

338—32=300—5 b (32)=301— 30=271— 102=109— 

2^107 

107 

77 2 

I 

338-31=307—5 b (31)=302— 50=252— 30=222— 140= 70 

77 2 

have 

338—32=300—5 ^=301— 30=271— 145=120 ib L h 

col =122 

122 

77 2 

some 

338—31=307—53=302—30=272—79 (73 1)=193— 

145—18 462 18=414+1=415 

415 

78 2 

times 

338—32=300—5 b (32)=301— 30=271— 146=125 

125 

75 2 

seen 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302— 30=272— 146=120 

603—126—177+1—178 

478 

76 2 

him 

338—32=306—5 b (32)=301— 30=271— 50=221 

221 

77 2 

in 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302— 30=272— 146=120 

508—126=382+1=383 

383 

75 2 

his 

338— 32=306— 55 (32)=301 610—301=309+1= 

310+9 col =319 

319 

77 2 

youth 

338— 31=307— 55 (31)=302— 30=272 610—272= 

338+1=339 

338—32=306—55 (32)=301— 50=251 610—251= 

339 

77 2 

caper 

359+1=360+9 5=369 

369 

77 2 

it 

338—31=307—5 5 (31)=302— 30=272 

272 

77 2 

about 

338—32=306—5 5 (31)=301 610—301=309+1= 

310 

77 2 

with 

338—31=307—5 5 (32)=302— 30=272— 146=126 

508—126=382+1=383+45 & //=387 

387 

75 2 

a 

338—32=306—5 5 (32)=301— 50=251— 146=105 

105 

77 2 

light 

338—31=307—5 5 (31)=302— 30=272— 146=126 

462—126=336+1=337 

337 

78 2 

heart, 

338—32=306—5 5=301 611—301=310+1=311 

311 

77 2 

halloing 
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Pace and 
Word C luffln 


338—31—307—^^0'’ CIO— 302— 303+1— 309+ 


8/5-31'’ 

833— 32-300— 5 (31)— 301 CIO— 801— 309+1— 

312 


and 

810+3 ^-313 

833— 31— 807— C t> (31)— 303— SO-272-oO— ‘’“3— 

813 


singing 

140—70 4G8— 70— 392+1— 303+3 

(390) 

'•81 

by 

838— 82— SOC— uf(8 )-o01— 30-271 

838-32— S0&-5^ (3 )— "01-60— %‘»—14C—10a— 

2 1 

"Cl 

the 

60(«G1)— 6a 608— ao— lo3+l»— lo-l+l 

4>j 

"a 2 

hour 

838-32— 30f>-a b (3">-301— 30-271— aO-221 

" 1 

"81 

and 

883— 31— 307-v b (31)— 30!i-o0— “o'* 

"02 

"81 

in 

333-33— 30C-V i (3")-301— aO ('"C l)-2al 
33S_31— 807— 6« (S'*)— 30:^-«0 -''j2— 140— IOC- 

2al 

'*0" 

the 

60(7Cl>-o0 503— 60— lo'’+t— l,3+l/5col— 4 I 

"a 2 

raggedest 

838-82—300-5 h (S^HSOl— 30-271— 1 10— 1"^1 h 
838-31— 307— 5 ^ (31)-30^ 00-2i..-%r0— 

-12-1 

"C2 

apparel 

4C3— 2'’3-21G+l-‘’17 

83M2— oOO-o h (y’)-301— vO-271-aO (70 1)— 

"17 

"81 

and 

221 4^S_‘wi— * 13 - 4 . 1 — 238 

239 

"C2 

almost 

838-31— 307— a b (31>-003-30-'’7 -140-1 0 

ro 

782 

naked 

Here we have again the expression growing out of 503 — 167 — 

33 S but by different terminal numbers In the former case it was 

e0a-107-3«8-aC-2S3-5O( 0 D-^SS 

23S 

"Cdl 

almost ) 

60a-10«-8«8-a(>-2S8-lC2 (78 l^-l^O 

1"0 

"82 

naked ) 


Here we ha^e it 


60j— 1C7— 33S-3w-30C-o ^-301— 30-2<l— vO— 

S-’l 4«S-2‘’l-237+l-'’38 23S almost » 

60a— 107— 83S-3I-307— 5W02— 30— 272-14C— rC '^2 naked f 
This is the only litnc naktd occvirs »n this act and it is found but iwjcc besides 
in this play And this is the only time atmost occurs in that scene This is the 
only occasion when rs/rr appears m tbis play and it occurs but eight times besides 
in all the other Play s ! And halloing or halhj. it ^ is so rare a word that it is found 
only thrice besides in all the Plays And ««^«^'is a comparatucly rare word it 
IS found buttwehc other times In all the Plays This is the only time apparel is 
found in two acts of this play and it appears but three times in all the play And 
thii M the only time raggedesi oeturs tn atl the Playt ! 

I mention these facts to show how Improbable it is that all these words dc 
scriptive of Shakspere s youth with all the others descnptivc of his sickness etc 
should have come together here by accident and be so placed as to cohere arith 
metically 

And then we read (pursuing the same rules the same roots and the same alter 


nations) that Shakspere was — 

838— 8*’— 300—., SOI— 60— 2ol 

2.,1 

701 

A 

338—31—307—5 302— .,0— "u3 468— "52— 81G+ 

1—217+8 / col —‘’-0 

2 0 

781 

bold 

338—32—306-5—301—30-271—14C-l«/— 

5 ^ ^ col —120 

1®0 

761 

forward 
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338 31=307—5 7^=302 010—302=303+1=309 

+3 /;=312 

Word 

312 

Pvfrc and 
Column 

77 2 

and 

338-32=300-5 <5=301—30=271—145=120 

120 

701 

most 

338-31=307—5 <5=302-30=272—145=127 402. 

127=335+1=330 

330 

CO 

vulgar 

338-32=300—5 <5=301—30=271—140=125—50= 
75 457+75=533 

532 

70 2 

boy. 


And here, the formula changing as we work, wc have a description given by- 
Bacon of Shakspere as he grew older Wc hav c the follow ing 

338—32=306—5 ^=301-30=271-102=109 109 78 2 A 

338—32=306—5 ^^=301— 162=139 139 79 2 gross, 

338 — 31=307— 30=277— 102=115— 58 (79 1)=57 57 70 2 fat, 

338—32=306—50=250—162=91 91 70 1 on | 

338—32=306—50=256—102=91 50=4-1 338— [- 

41—294+1=295 295 SO 1 taught ) 

338 31=307—5 ^=302— 30=272— 140 (70 2)=120 

518—120=392+1=393+4 h col =397 397 79 1 rogue, 

338—32=300—50=250—102=9/^ 402—94=308+ 

1=369+4 b it h col =373 373 78 2 full 

338—32=300—50=250—102=94 94 79 2 of 

338—32=306—50=250—102=91 448—91=351+1=355 701 his 

338—31=307—50=257—102=95 402—95=307+1=308 78 2 Own 

338— 32=307— 30=277- -102=115— 5 7; col =110 110 79 1 most 

338—32=300—50=250—102=94 402-94=308+ 

1=309+2=371 (371) 79 2 beastly 

338—32=300—50=250—102=94 402—91 -308+1=309 78 2 desires 


Taught \s found but twice in this play , both times in '’Ct ii, scene i, with only 
two lines between them We have seen it used already to refer to Susanna’s edu- 
cation, and now we see It employed to describe Shal sperc BiastJy is compara- 
tively a rare word, it is found but twice in this play , and but twice besides in all 
the Historical Plays Desiics is found but twice in this play, and but twelve times 
in all the Histones Gioss occurs but twice in this play' 

Observe also that all of these last five w ords are produced by precisely the 
same root-number and the same terminal number, 94, while 115 is the same root- 
number put through the same formula, except that 30 is the modifier instead of 50 
And then we have, coming out of the same root-numbers (for the difference 
between 94 and 144 is just 50), the following 

338—31=307—5 b (31)=302— 50=252 252 77 2 A 

338—32=300—5 b (32)-301— 30=271— 50=221— 145= 

76 — 37(145)=73 462 — 73=389+1=390+1 col =391 78 2 glutton, 

338—31=307—5 b (31>=302— 30=272— 50=222 

577 222=3o5+l=356+3 h col =339 339 77 1 rather 

338—32=300—102=144 461—141—317+1=318 

+2 /z=320 320 78 2 over-greedy 

338 — 32=306 — 162=141 50=94 468 — 91 — 374+1=375 78 1 than 

318-32=306—102=144 402—141—318+1=319 319 78 2 choice 

Here again the alternations, 31 , 32 , etc , are preserved 

And here observe an astonishing fact — the word glutton occuts but twice in all 
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the Ihousajid fasts of the Plays sxii.botktmcs Uts found \n thtsfhy andtn ths act 
and both times it is used to describe Sh^kspere and botl times ttgroj.: out of joj 
— /67— jj5/ If the reader will turn back to 76 i and take the number 33S and 
count from the first word of scene third downward and forward he w ill find that 
the 338th word is Thus 

and 

tVord Column 

S3S— 49 (7C 1)-2S9 2S0 70J3 glutton 

And here we hate it again occurring in ^8 and again it is the 33Sih word 
these are tJ e only oceasions ihenthe tord ts found tn all the Shalesfeare / 1 ys' 
And if we turn backward with this root number we stumble again upon the siorj 
of Shakspcrcs fight With the game keepers and the flight of his companions for 
8S (338 — 50^ 38) earned down the preceding column is turned ( SS >5 ) and 
89(338—49— 89)1$/^^ and *^9 up the preceding column IS e«r and SSis/zk-;! 
and 2S8 up the same flusbi .1 \%fed and *9 — 50— 39 down the ^ame column is 
su-ifler and 89 up the same column //mj the bracket words is arrois and “'sg 
down the same column //«r the i «. A IS Here with a touch ns It were we 
have the elements of the sentence Our men turned tl etr lacks and fed su-ifter than 
the speed of arro I.S But If we use the modifier 30 instead of 50 we hate 89 — 30 
-o i9 and 59 down the same column Is prisoner and plus one hjphcn word it is 
to en (taken) and plus both A & A it is again fed and 59 up the same column is 
Field ( fled the field ) and plus the bracket words it Is again prisoner and plus 
both A ft A It Is fimous / And ‘•58 ( SS— 30«— 58) down the column is ta en and 
up the column it supplies the then for swifter than the speed etc In short 
everywhere we turn with the magical Cipher numbers manclous antbmctical 
adjustments present themselves 

And then V e have this description of Shaksperc coming it will be observed 
out of that same 33S minus 31 or 3 counting m the five bracket words in the 31 

Of 3 

33&-^l-.307_^3(Jl)^03-<!a-272— uO-2 78 2 With 

S38-3 — 30G-C^(82)-301— I-lv;— JCfl— 3Acol— Ul 77 2 his 

838— 31-30'— xiA(8l}-302— 14^— It*— 2AcoI— Um nJi quick 

838-32— ^0(k-CA(82)— 301— 30— 241— 4/ col ”07 77 2 wit 

838— 81— 307— « A {31>-302— 30— 2i2— 14C— re 

498— re— 37^-H— SiS S'S 701 and 

838-82—300—44 (8 )— 301— 14.— ■100-2^—1 I 1,44 77 2 his 

838— 31— 807— 63 (31)— 302— 30-2 2— v0—2'»- 2 3 '8 1 big 

838— 32— 300— 53(32)— 301— 30-^71— 14 3 e A— ”o7 77 2 belly 

Here we have the same regular alternatives 31 3 31 3 3* 3 31 3 And 
It stands to reason that to have earned on the deception as to the authorship of 
the Plays m such wise as to escape suspicion Shaksperc must hav e been a man of 
remarkable hrewdness and some natural ability And we will find hereafter that he 
was much like Sir John Falstail in his characteristics 

But if (when we advance a step farther in the Cipher) instead of using 505 — 
1O7— 338 as the root number we count m the 3 ft A words m that 167 we obtain 
still more interesting portions of the story The formula now is 505 — 167—338 — 
2 3 & A— 316 and to save labor to pnoters and readers I will use in the following 
example only that terminal number 316 

60,4— 107— 338— 2** 3 ft A—310 

810-3 =284— lC‘’—l‘>a-43 ft /col —118 118 77 2 Weighing 
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316—32=281 50=234 003—234=309+1= 

Word 

370 

Pipe and 
Column 

76 2 

two 

316-32=284 30=234 30(701)=204 396-201 

192+1=193+2 ^ col =195 

195 

SOI 

hundred 

316—32=281 50=231 30=201 145=59 GIO— 
59=551 +1=552+ 2 7i col =554 

554 

77 2 

pound 


Observe the accuracy of this WagJttng occurs but this one time in this plaj , 
and but fotii times besides in all tlu Plays > Yet licre it is, ith all the other words 
descriptive of Shakspere’s Falstaflian proportions before sickness broke him 
down Hundied occurs hut ihrcQ. times in this pla\ , and pound hut once in this 
act Here every word is 505—167=338—22 b 7^=316— 32=='284— 50=^234 Think 
how many figures there are that might ha\c applied thcmschcs to that 505 to 
modify It, and yet into this labyrinth of numbers we see the same terminal root- 
number, reached through all these transmutations, picking out the coherent words, 
as in the above sentence 

The reader will percewe, by looking at the tc\t, that pound v as used ior pounds 
in that daj — “Will jour Lordship lend me a thousand pound ’ ” 

And now, m.arvelous to tell. Bacon refers to Shakspere, even as the Bishop 


of Worcester did, us u glutton, and still more man clous, the 
that again for the third time that same woxiL glutton is used 

text IS 

so adjusted 

316 19=267—145=122 448—122=326+1=327 

327 

761 

A 

316—30=286—163=123 

316—30=286—50=230—163=73 402—73=389 + 

123 

78 1 

great 

1=390+1 h col=391 

391 

78 2 

glutton 


Now compare this with the manner in w'hich glutton was just obtained 


338—32=306—5 b (32)=30l— 30=271— 30=221— 145 
=76—3 b (145)=73 462—73=389 »-l=390-l- 

1 7/ col =391 391 78 2 glutton 


Here it will be observed that the difference between 145 and 162 is 17, and this, 
plus the 5 Zi in 31 (79 i), makes 22, the number of ^ fi, 7/ words in 163, and thus the 
two counts are so equalized as to fall on the same word But what a miracle of 
arithmetical adjustments does all this imply ' 

And then the description of the play-actor of Stratford goes on We are told 
he is, besides being a glutton, a drunkard Or, as it is expressed, that — 


316 49 (76 1)=267— 146=121 498— 121=377-f-l=378 

316—50 (74 2)=266— 162=104 104 

316—50 (74 2=266—145=121—3 b (145)=118 610— 
118—192-1-1—193 493 

316—30 (74 2)=286— 163 (78 1)=123 462—123= 

389-{-l==340 340 

316—30 (74 2)=286 468— 286=182-M=183-i- 

3 1i col =186 ISG 

816 19 (76 1)=267— 162=105 577—105—172+1= 473 
316-50 (74 2)=266— 162=104 610—101—506+1=507 


761 He 

77 2 js 

77 2 extraordinarily 

78 2 fond 

781 of 

77 1 the 

77 2 bottle 


The word extiaoidinanly is a very rare word in the Plays It is found but twice 
in all the Plays, and both times in this play ' And this is the only time fond appears 
in all this play^ and this is the only time bottle appears in all this play ' And fond 
occurs but twelve other times in all the Historical Plays, and bottle but four other 
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times • Yet here thej are linked together by the same root number with the 
naturally coherent words hig—^htUy — unghtm' — t t,a— ‘hundred— ‘pound'^great 
— glutton etc And does not I have shown appear In any other of the 

Shakespeare Plajs ! Surely the blindest and most per\crsc must concede that all this 
cannot be accidental 

And then we have the following important statement 



Word 

Pag and 
Cdumn 


31C_1C1— luj— S”— 9S-12 i * >4 col —80 

80 

80 2 

But 

3I(j_lbl— 15^ CIO-lCo— 4^4-1— loC 

4 jG 

773 

1 

310-49 (70 1)— C"’— u7-210 

810-1C2— 154— o7 (80 l)-.97 C'O-O?— 120+1— 

210 

77 2 

must 

497+2 ^—4‘’9 

4 0 

603 

confess 

SIC— ^0 (74 .)-'‘C0+32 (79 1)— "OS-S k col —'*90 
316-30-280-102—1^ 4(»-121-0l4+l— aia 

990 

79 1 

there 

+1 ^—340 

310 

781 

was 

316-40— 207— 14u—l '* 

193 

'*8 3 

some 

316— oO— 2CC S3C-2C6— '*3+1 — -4 

'•4 

801 

humor 

316— SO— ”‘^0 830-280— o3+l— ^+3 il— «7 

57 

601 

In 

816_o 0-2C0-50— 210 4G3-'’10— 2o2+l— ‘’o3 
816-30-28C-1C1-1 ‘*^>-o7 (80 1)-C3 623-6S- 

9.>3 

781 

the 

4v»j+l— 4uC 

4 0 

80 3 

villain 

31C— 31'***8v»— vO— h col ^■2 j1 

24 

-*8 3 

he 

310—101 (78 1)— —153 

lo3 

773 

hath 

810— 101— 16^^^^ * /-1«0 

ICO 

77 

a 

310—101 (18 l)-lov) 

lo.^ 

77 

quick 

810-49-207 

907 

-73 

wit 

810— 81-28^0-23.^ 

93o 

"8 2 

and 

810-v^ft/col —311 

81C-o0-‘*00-00-‘*10 408— 2I0-'*^»2+l-So3+ 

311 

791 

a 

8/col-%0 

9^0 

"81 

great 

810^9-907-10 b col — 9 j7 

2o7 

77 3 

belly 

310-31— -8^»—14o— 140-3 187 lC2-18i— 2o+l— ^O 

"81 

and 

816— oO— 80— IGl— 12 j 108— 190—813+1—34-1 

844 

"81 

indeed 

316—3^984 010— 984— 390+l_(L7 

0-7 

"75 

I 

316_4g_2C7 

207 



310— 103— 153— 4 i & / col —149 

149 

77 3 

made 

SIC 408-316—152+1—163 

lu3 

781 

use 

316-3^—984— 50— 934_io^ col —224 

994 

77 3 

of 

810—32—984 

284 

78 1 

him 

310-30=280—8 —9^ 208-9^-214+1— 216+3 A 

=218 

781 

with 

310 

810 

781 

the 

310-27—314 

810— 32=284— oO— 234— Co— ICO— 68 (80 1)— Hi- 

814 

781 

assistance 

ll 3 col— 100 

100 

80 3 

of 

310 CIO— 316— 994 + 1 — 99o+0^ col— 304 

316—3 =984— «0=234— 05 (79 3)— 109-68 (80 1)— 

801 

77 3 

my 

111 593 — 111— 4U+1— 413 

413 

801 

brother 

316—50—966+102-4^8 

428 

781 

as 

316-33=984 

284 

785 

the 

316— 49=-67 677—267=310+1=311 

311 

771 

original 

81G— 39 — 984_y0=234-lC3=7S— 11 Cl 

61 

78 2 

model 
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316—33=281 ih fell col =280 

Word 

280 

Pngc and 
Column 

79 1 

from 

316—32=281 5 h (32)=279-{- 102=111— 8 h col = 

438 

781 

which 

316—31=285 

285 

781 

wc 

316—32=281 50=231—1/1 col =230 

230 

78 2 

draw 

316 

310 

781 

the 

316—32=281 50=234 

234 

77 2 

characters 

316 

310 

78 2 

of 

316—30=280—161=125—50 (70 1)=75 603—75-’ 

628-M=529 

529 

70 2 

Sir 

316—32=281 50=234 598— 231=301-M=805 

305 

79 2 

John 

316—32=281 101=123—50=73 003— 73=530 -{-1. 

=531 

70 2 

Falstaffc 

316—30=286—102=124 610— 124=1804-1= 187 

487 

77 2 

and 

316—31=285—50=235 598—235=303 4- 1=80 J 

301 

70 2 

Sir 

316—30=286—102=124 

121 

781 

Toe ) 

316—32=281 140=138—3/. (140)=1354-102= 

207 

781 

be ) 


It will be remembered that the characters of Sir John Talstaff and Sir Tobj, 
in Twelfth Night, have many points of similantj bolli arc corpulent, sordid, 
gluttonous, sensual, wine-dnnkingand dishonest, indeed, \cr} much such characters 
as Bacon describes Shakspere to ln\ e been 

Note how many significant words come out of the same root-number 23 } is 
cImactciSj it is sXsodia-w {draw chat actos), it is also, mntus 1G2, v oacl {violel to 
di aw chat octets), it is also, up the next column forward, JoJm, and 2S } (234-1-50= 
284) IS, minus 161, Falstaffc, and 2S4 is ftottt, and 234 again is htotl et And 

observe, also, the number 31G, out of which 234 is drawn b> deducting 32 (79 i) 
316 from the top of scene fourth (78 i), earned backward to the next column and 
down It, IS made, and 316 from the end of column 78 i upward is use {madt use), 
and 316 carried down the next column (78 2), is of {made use of), and 31O, commenc- 
ing at the end of the same scene and earned down 78 i, is Inrn {made use of him) 
And this revelation supplies an answ cr to a question w Inch has puzzled the com 
mentators Where did the author of the Plajs find the character of Palstaff’ 
There was nothing like it in literature Knight cannot discover’ ‘‘ the aerv slight- 
est similarity ” to Sir John Oldcastlc m the old play entitled The Famous Victories 
of King Henry V The name was borrow'cd, as I have showm, but not the char- 
acter Ritson thinks the name was taken ‘‘without the slightest hint of the char- 
acter ” We have the explanation The fat knight w as Shakspere 

The character of Falstaff is often referred to in the Cipher stor> The com- 
bination Fall-staff IS found in eighteen of the Plays, and wherever staff appears in 
the text, til every case "fall" is neat at hand' In The Tttnfcst hoih occur in act 
V, scene i, xa. Much Ado both are found in act v, scene i, in Rtchatd II both 
appear in act 11, scene 2, in Hcnty VI both occur in act 11, scene 3 , in Henry 
VI both are found in act 11, scene i, and in Hamlet both appear in act iv, scene 5, 
while in every other instance they are found near together 

The Cipher statement that Bacon had the assistance of his brother Anthony in 
preparing some of the Plavs is just what we might expect This will account for 
the familiarity with Italian scenes and names manifested in them , for Anthony had 
resided for years in Italy We can imagine the two brothers, alike in many traits 
of mind, working together at St Albans, or in their chambers at Gray’s Inn, 

1 Introductory Notice to Henry IV , p 166, vol i of Histones 
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Francis pulling the laboring oar and ihe sickAnthon) making \aluablc sugges 
lions as to plots and characters And one cannot help but imagine hoi\ the brothers 
must have cnjo>cd the rollicking scene of the fat Shaksperc leaping and singing 
about on the stage enacting his own shameful character in the disguise of Fal 
staff' It was capping the climax of the ludicrous It was a farce inside of a 
corned) 

I am aware it will be thought by some that 1 had read the foregoing passage in 
the Cipher storj before I wrote that pan of the tr^unnit of this book wherein I 
suggested' that Shaksperc was Falslaff flat I beg to assure the reader that all 
the Ir^ umiHt was in t) pc before I worked out this portion of the Cipher narrain e 
In fact the first suggestion that Falstaff might be Shaksperc was made to me two 
or three ) ears ago bj my wife 

And the multitude alsocnjo>cd (he sight tvhich must have entertained Francis 
and Anthony so much 


81C 

31G-14^171-yi<./icol— ICG (Ilfr-MC-rO- 

310 


To 

3^107—103—1 78 2 ue\ 

icr 

“i 1 

see 

810-49— ‘’07 GIO— 207-4M3-f 1— W4-t-3A eo! — 

3r 

— 0 

him 

3I0-32-2&1 G10-2Sl-3‘’C+l-324+l-^t-icol— 339 
310-33— ‘>Sl-80-2a4 4CS-2u-l— 21I+l-‘’lo+ 


caper 

8/ col -218 

218 


with 

310-32— «ai—u0-234 4.7-'’3l-2‘’3+l-‘’‘‘I 
3lO-uO— '’GO-oO-210 4G&-‘’10— 2^2+1— 2 j3+ 

noj 

•0 2 

his 

3/ eol —‘’30 

0 

•81 

great 

810— lii^A^col —301 

301 

•** 2 

round 

810— 10-‘’0i— 10^ col -‘’57 

7 

-2 

belly 


The curious reader will note that Mh appears fne times m acts i and 11 of this 
ph) and twice m act IV or seven times in all in this ph) while it is altogether 
absent from one half the Pla)S and appears but once In each of eight of the 1 Ia)s 
\\hy? Because of the descriptions here given of Shaksperc s corpulence and 
the stor) of the effect of the poison on the stomach of Francis Bacon which will 
hereafter appear 

And then Bacon goes on to tell of the wonderful success of the part of Sir 
John Falstaff 


310—32-^84—00—234+103—390 

390 

•8 2 

It 

310-49(70 l)-‘’07-lC3— 10<i 

10 

•8 3 

draws 

310— 3*’— '’8-1— ,,0 ( 0 1)— 234 

234 

•8 3 

together 

310— 3*’— 284— 14 3 col — 2i0 

310— 3'’— ‘’84— 30-‘’4 408— 214+1— 21m+ 

2''0 

•91 

to 

lu^&4col —230 

310— 31— 28o— 1C3— 1‘’3— Cl (80 '’>-02 489— C‘’— 

2 0 

•81 

the 

407 + 1—409 

428 

81 1 

play ) 

310—31“ 80 — 102=123— 18^ * / col —110 
310-3‘’-‘’84— «0— 234— 140— 88— 3 b (14C>-&# 

no 

•8 2 

house ) 

4o7— 80 — 373+1— 3i3 

8 3 

•0 2 

yards 

310-oO-‘’CC o34-2C0-2C8+l-209 73col — 

iSee p 79 ant 

“70 

70 2 

such 


3 
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Word 

Column 


316—32=284. 50==234— 14.6=88— 3^ (14C)=85 




468— 85=383-}- 1=384 

.181 

78 1 

groat 

810—33=284 50=234 

231 

78 1 

musters 

310—33=284— 50-=234 5 h col =229 

220 

781 

of 

310-50=366 534 266=268 4 - 1=209-}-0 /- /■ col— 

278 

79 2 

people, 

316—7^=309 

‘109 

78 1 

far 

310-32=284 102=123—11 b col =111 

111 

78 2 

beyond 

310-162=154-}-32 (79 1)=180 

186 

79 1 

my 

316—162=154 13^=141 

141 

78 2 

hopes 

316—32=284 50=234 408—231=231-^1=235- 




12^ col =247 

217 

7S 1 

and 

316—162=154 

151 

7b 2 

expectation 

316—32=284 145=139 

130 

7^2 

that 

310—31=285—30=255 003— 255=31S-}-l=3 ID 

310 

76 2 

they 

310- 31=285—50=235 610— 235=375-}-l— 376 

57f. 

77 2 

took 

316—32=284 140=138 610— 138=172-}-l=j7.) 

473 

r-— 0 
i t Z 

m 

316—50=266 610— 200=344-}- 1=3454-0 b col — 

351 

77 2 

at 

310—32=284 50=231 103=71— 32 (79 1)=30 

30 

78 2 

least 

316—32=284—7 b col =277 

277 

78 1 

twenty 

316 19=207 010-207=3434-1=341 

311 

77 2 

thousand 

310—50=206 610-206=344-^1=345 

315 

77 2 

marks 


The word IS peculiar, it meant uhai t\as called l/.e ftl, fift} 3 cars atjo, 
and what is now designated as the paiquillt, it was the roofless oodj of the plaj- 
house Collier saj s, speaking of the Globe theater 

It had rails to prevent spectators in ihc jaxf from intruding on the stage ’ 

And again Collier sa>s 

W Fennor in his Ei:scfipiton, i6iG, speaks w itli great contempt of that part 
of the audience in a public theater which occupied the ^arc/ He adds 

But leave wc these, who for their ;ust reward 
Shall gape and ga^e among the fop/s iniht yatd '' 

Yaid occurs but four times in all the Plajs, this is the only time dicxvs is found 
in this play , and this is the only time vntsUis appears in this scene Mustas sig- 
nified gatherings of people ’‘Defense, mas/os, preparations” {Ilemy V , ii, 4 k 
and “make fearful musieis and prepared defense” {ist IRnry IV , Induction) 
Expectation is found five times m this play, and but si\ times in all the other nine 
Historical Plays ' Even the common word fai is found but once in act i, and but 
four times more in all this play% and least occurs but twice in this play, and snails 
but this one time in this play, and even hopes is found but twice in this act and 
scene, and four times in all the play^ 

And It seems the tradition was right which said Queen Elizabeth was especially 


pleased with the character of Sir John Falstaff 

316—32=284 57=227—14 b & h col =213 

We read 

213 

79 1 

It 

316—31=285—50 (76 1)=235 

235 

80 2 

pleases 

316—32=284 50=234 65 (79 2)=169— 10 / col 

= 159 

80 1 

her 

316—31=285—50(76 1)=235 

235 

77 1 

Majesty 


’ Ensdish D> nntniu Pochy , v ol ui, p no 


- Ibid , vol 111, p 14^ 
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Pan-e and 
W d C 1 m 


316—32=284+16 =446 

316—33=284—50 (74 3)=234-o0 ( i6 1)=184— 

446 

781 

much 

4 h col =180 

180 

'*8 3 

more 

316— o0=260 60 — 366=337+ l=o38+l h col ^ 

"SO 

^6 3 

than 

31G-uO=2G6— 14ty=Ul— 3 b (14a)=118 

118 

7^1 

any 

316 468-316=lt.2+l=lu3+3 k col =loC 

loC 

78 1 

thing 

316—32= 84—50=234—146=88—2/ col =86 

bG 

'•8 3 

else 

316_31=285—50-=235— 57=178— 2 I col =1(0 

1 6 

-9 1 

m 

316 338— 316=‘’2+l=‘’3-i-12 b col =3^ 

3a 

801 

these 

3ie—o0=’66— 145=131— 3 b (14«)=118 

118 

781 

Plays 

And then we are told that the part of Sir John continued 
lanty 

316— u0-=2e6— 14u=131— 3 b (14a)=118 163—116= 

to increase in popu 

44+1=45 

4; 

-81 

It 

316— 14^n— 16 =9 

9 

79 1 

seems 

316-o‘’=284~30=,54+l6 =416 
31&_8 o=o84_^0=234— 146=88-3 ^ (14C)=8 

116 

781 

indeed 

463-8^=377+1— 378+3^ col = 81 

SSI 

-8 3 

to 

310-81— 28^g0=235 

2 j 

77 3 

grow 

yl6-8'’— •’84-146-188 

188 

77 3 

in 

010—81—28^—146—139-2 b col — lo7 

137 

77 3 

regard 

310-81—285—1.; i A 4 col —270 

o-o 

-7 3 

every 

816—80—^86 

•’86 

-9 1 

day 


And then we are told that the popuIarit> of Sir John with the swarming multi 


tudes helped Bacon somewhat out of the necessities which 
pressed so sorely upon him 

hts biographers tell us 

816-3’’-284— a0-‘’84 610-‘’34-876+l-a'7 

877 

77 3 

It 

310-3 -284— 30=aa4-5 b col —249 

249 

78 1 

supplies 

316—3 —284-146—138 

188 

7''1 

my 

316— 49=2G7+16‘>— 4'’9— 17 Jcol =413 

412 

-SI 

present 

316- (80 l>=2a9— 62 (80 )=197 

0I6— 3 =‘’84—145—109—3 b (I4C)=13C 610—1 6 

197 

81 1 

needs 

—4-4+1— 47a+9 / col =477 

31G_32= 84-146—138 577—1 8=4o9+l=440+ 

4 

•"( 3 

for 

3/ col =443 

44a 

771 

some 

316— —•’84— 145=lo9-3 b (14a)=l 6 

136 

-7 3 

little 

316—3“’= 84— 0=‘’o4 2o;— 50=^0 a— 4/ col “= 

201 

-71 

time 

Bacon was unable to take care of his gams but 
his share to good account W e read 

the thrifty Shakspere turned 

ol ^‘’=«84— 146=138— 3 i {i46)=13.^ b col = 

1 0 

-91 

He 

316— 32=‘’&4— a0= 34— a0=184 +16^=346 

a4C 

-8 1 

was 

3ir— 33=‘’84— 146=la8 o(7— 138=4 9+1—440 

440 

-7 3 

wise 

316— 32=‘’84—a0=‘’34— 50=184— 23^ & 1 col —IC** 
31G—31=28a—80=2a5—a0=,05—146==a9+lC2= 

163 

-8 3 

enough 

231— a <? col =216 

316—3 =284—162 (-8 l)=l‘’2~a8 (80 1)=64 a‘’3— 

21c 

-81 

to 

64=4594-1=460+2 ^ col =46*’ 

46’ 

80 3 

save 
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316 577—316=261+1=262 

Word 

202 

Page and 

Column 

77 1 his 

316—32=284 146=138 162—138=24+1=25 

25 

781 

groats 

316—32=284 50=234 50=184 462—184=278+ 

1=379+8 h & //=287 

287 

78 2 

and 

316—32=284 50=234 162=72— 50(76 1)=22 
457-22—435+1—436 

436 

70 2 

buy 

316—32=284 146=138 462—138=324+1=325 

325 

78 2 

an 

316—32=284 50=234 162=72 

72 

78 2 

estate 

316—32=284 146=138 468—138=330+1=331 

331 

781 

of 

316—32 284 60=234 50=184 4 A col=180 

180 

771 

lordship 

And then the Cipher tells us something altogether new, that will be interesting 

to all lovers of the Plays, and especially to the great German 

race 

Bacon says 

316—50=266—58=208 

208 

80 2 

I 

316—145=171 

171 

771 

heard 

316—32=284 58=226—11 i col =215 

215 

80 2 

that 

316—30=286 598—286=312+1=313 

313 

79 2 

my 

316—2 h col =314 

314 

79 2 

Lord 

316—32=284 50=234 577—234=343+1=344 

344 

771 

the 

316 338—316=22+1=23 

23 

801 

German 

316—144 (317 to 461 79 1)=172 577—172=405+ 

1=406+11 b col —417 

417 

771 

Minister 

310—31=285—30=255 

255 

79 2 

told 

310—31=285 598—285=313—1=314+9 b col = 

323 

79 2 

Says ) 

316—57 (80 1)=259 

259 

79 2 

111 f 

316— 30=286— 57=229— 14^ & h col =215 

215 

80 2 

that 

316—31=285—50=235 338—235=103+1=104 

104 

80 1 

it 

316—32=284 14 ^ col =(270) 

(270) 

79 2 

was 

316—30=286—57 (80 1)=229 598—229=309+1= 

370 

79 2 

well 

316 338—316=22+1=23+5 h col =28 

28 

801 

worth 

316—30=286—57 (80 1)=229 

229 

79 2 

coming 

316—31=285—57=228 523—228=295+1=296 

296 

80 2 

all 

316—58 (80 1)=258 523—258=265+1=266 

266 

80 2 

the 

316—57=259 533— 259=274+ 1=275 + 7 ^ col = 

282 

79 2 

long 

316-32=284 57=227 598—227=371+1=372+ 

10 ^ & /i=382 

382 

79 2 

way 

316—30=286—57 (80 1)=229 

229 

80 2 

to 

316—32=284 338—284—54+1=55+3/^=58 

58 

801 

England 

316—31=285—30=255 338—255=83 + 1=84 

84 

801 

to 

316—145=171—5 b&.h col =166 

166 

77 1 

see 

316—32=284 598—284—314+1=315 

315 

79 2 

this 

316—31=285—162=123 

123 

78 2 

part 

316—32=284 50=234—50 (76 1)=184 462—184= 
278+1=279 

279 

78 2 

of 

316—31=285—30=255 338— 255=83+1=84h 

3 h col =(87) 

(87) 

801 

Sir 

316—32=284 30=254 338—254=84+1=85+ 

3 col =(88) 

(88) 

80 1 

John 

316—31=285—50=235 339—235=104+1=105 

105 

80 1 

alone, 

316—31=285 338—285=53+1=54+3 h col =57 

57 

80 1 

in 
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16— 32“‘’84 «0S— 284=314+l=31o 
lG_g0^286-16- (78 1)=124-C2 (80 1)=Q2 489 

315 

79 2 

this 

—62=427+1=428 

4«8 

811 

play 

16— 33=‘’84 698— 284=314+1=315+10^ t 


70 3 

and 

16— 31=‘’8o— 30=^ .u 

16— 3-=284— 57=2^7— 6^16.^ i A, h (G2)=1C1 

3thl 

78 3 

The 

489— 1G1*=328+1=3‘’9 

329 

81 I 

Merry 

16— 33=‘’84— 145=139— 08 (80 1)-81— 62=19 

19 

81 1 

Wives 

16— 31=‘’85— 50=‘’3^ 


773 

of 

16—64 ( 9 >=‘’u3— u7 (80 I)=19^3 h col =193 

193 

79 3 

Windsor 


Here the word IS disguised inttarr} which represented the pfoouncia 
ion of the word in that age Mr F G Fleay in his Shaktsptare Manual p 6f 
hows that e was then usually pronounced like a m miire and rarely as e m 
ve and merry was therefore pronounced marry or mary After awhile we 
hall see Merry IVi ei of ll indsor used again with the word vierry as found 
n the same act scene fourth A merry song come it grows late And how 
urnmgly is uii es disguised in ale j.tve s {19 811) And jct the tvork is 
trained The line is He had made two holes 10 the ale wive s new petticoat 
t should he: ale anfes but i/fj would not have given us the Merry If t eeof 
Vindsor and hence the woman had to be turned into a plural And see how 
(I indsor IS dragged in The prince broke thy head for likening him to a singing 
nan of Windsor Why a singing man of IFi/nfrpr and not of some other town’ 
\nd what was a singing man of Windsor ? Let the curious evamme the Con 
lordance for the relations between the words merry ten es and If utdsor or the dis 
juise Wind sir in the different Plajs 

And what is the German hunting m water worke ’ The commentators can 
nake nothing of it? And we will see that as German is the 3iCth word from the 
ast word of scene i so hunting is the 3i6ih word from the beginning of the next 
icene and that it describes Shakspere s rabbit hunting as a boy 


310—101 (78 l)=lu^^7 (80 1H9S-G1 (80 2)-=87— 

4/5&/(6t)=33 33 81 1 rabbit i 

310 339-310=‘’3— 1=24 24 801 hunting J 


and that 98 (x55— 57=93) isAjw/(8o ) and that 37 [155— 57=98— 61 (80 2)=37] is 
} iscally and that the same 234 {316—3 = 84 — 50= 34; which produced dm u 
characters and so manj other important words earned through that same 57 and 
up from the end of the first section of the next column plus 1 hjphen yields 86 
80 company andsowehave rabbit — hunting — rascally — loco — companyl 

It would seem I say as if German admiration of the great genius revealed in 
the Play s began at an early period and the pride with which Bacon refers to this 
approbation of a distinguished foreigner is characteristic of the man who left 
his memory to the next ages and to foreign nations He felt the inadequacy of 
the development of his own people at that time 

It may be objected that I gave in the beginning of the chapter a long sentence 
where 31 and 3 regularly alternated but that m the foregoing and in some pas 
sages that follow we hav e 316 used by itself asa root number and sometimes alter 
nated with 30 50 31 and 32 The answer is that m these latter instances the top 
fragment of 79 i is not used as a starting point as in the former case but that the 
number 316 plays backward and forv ard between the beginning of scene third and 
the end of scene fourth and that 316 is the real root number 
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And we also have given at length, in the Cipher narratnc, the conversation 
between Cecil and the German Minister And the Minister — 


\V oril 

316_32=284 57=227— 62=1Gj 489— 165=324 -h 1=825 

P.iec nnil 
Column 

81 1 

swears 

316—32=284 30=254 102=92 

92 

77 2 

up 

316-31=285—50=235—57=178-3 h tol =175 

175 

80 2 

and 

316—30=286—30=256—102=94 

94 

77 2 

down 

316 598—316=282+1=283 

28 5 

79 2 

they 

816—32=284—30=251 162=.92 010— 92=.51b-rl 

=519+2 col =521 

521 

77 2 

can 

316—30=286 338—286=52+1=58 

53 

801 

not 

316—30=286—50=236—50=186—22 1> col =104 

164 

78 2 

equal 

316—31=285—50=235 338—235=103+1=101 

101 

80 1 

it 

316-32-284 30=254 162=92 

92 

78 2 

in 

316—31=285—50=235—57 (80 1)=178— 62 (SO 2)= 
116 489—116=373+1=374 

571 

81 1 

all 

316—32=284 50=234—57=177—62=115 489 

115=374+1=375 

375 

81 1 

Europe 


These are rare r\oidb 1 occurs but ten times in ill the Pla\s, mimsU) 
but twice in this play, and but eleven other times in all the Historical Piajs Gti- 
man is found but this one time in this plaj , and but nine times in all the Plajs 
And observe the additional multitudinous proofs of the Cipher While 31O up 
from the end of scene i, act 11, is Goman, 316, up the same column, but counting 
m the five hyphens in the column, is xvotlh, and 316 less 301s 2SO, and this, less 57 
(the section at the end of So i), is 221), and 229, carried down the preceding column, 
IS coming {loo! Ih coming), and 229 down the ne\t column forward is io^ and 229 up 
the same column is wAKgocll -uoilh coming to), and 316 — 32=284, and this carried 
again up from the end of scene i, as in the case of Goman and -ooitli, produces, 
plus the hyphens, England {tocU tooith coming to England), and 2S4 again less 
57 IS 227, and 227 carried again up the preceding column, + 1> ti h, vieldsrwj, 
and 316 less the same 57 produces long {svcll ivmth comint' all tin. long loay to Eng- 
land) 

I gave a great many instances, on page 715, ante, where and ill or seas 
and ill were matched together to produce CVa/ (pronounced Sactl), and here we 
have another, and we shall see still others as we progress 

Then the German Minister grows enthusiastic over the dramatic delineation 
of the character of Sir John FalstafT In his conversation with Cecil — 


316—32=284 50=234 57=177—62=115 
316—32=284 30=254 186=68 489—68=423 + 

115 

81 1 

He 

1=422+1 /i=423 

423 

81 1 

said 

316—30=286—57=229—3 h col =226 

226 

80 2 

I 

316—50=266—57=209 

209 

80 2 

tell 

316 49 (76 1)=267— 57=210 

210 

80 2 

thee, 

316—50=266—57=209—61 (80 2)=148— 4/- & h col 

=144 

81 1 

the 

316— 31=285— 57=228— 11 <5 col =217 

217 

80 2 

man 

316—57=259—186 (81 2)=73 

73 

81 1 

that 

316^32=284 57=227 

227 

80 2 

could 

316—30=286—62 (80 2)=224 

224 

81 1 

conceive 

316—57=259 534 259=275+1=276 

276 

79 2 

such 

316—31=285 338—285=53+1=54 

54 

801 

a 
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Pac nd 
Word Column 


31G-50 (76 1)=26G-57==201)— Cl (80 1)— 148- 


2 b col =146 

146 

81 1 

part 

316— Sl=28^3=‘’3^6‘’=173 

173 

81 1 

as 

31G— o0=266 338—266=1-04-1=73 

73 

80 1 

this 

316—31=285 338— ‘’85= 34-l=o4-|-0 b col =63 

63 

80 1 

and 

316—32=284 338— ‘’84=o4-rl=o5-|-9^ col =64 

64 

801 

draw 

316— 31=286-60=2oj 338—235=103-1-1=104 

104 

801 

It 

316— 32=284— o0=-34— 08 (80 IH^G— 14^&// col 
316— 3‘'=‘>84— 30= a4— 18^ (81 2)=69 480—69= 

=16 

80 2 

so 

420— l4-4i & h (18ij)=4‘’j 

4 I 

81 1 

well 

„I6— 31=28./— 07=*’ 8—11 b col =21’" 

217 

b0 2 

should 

316— 30=286— u7=‘’29— 61 (80 2)=1C3 

168 

81 1 

be 

316— u0=2G6-5i=‘’09— O” (80 1}=14*— 23 col = 

14j 

81 1 

immortal 


This IS the onlj time immortal occurs in this plaj and it is found but tiv icc 
besides in all the Histoncal Plays And this is the only time concetze appears m 
this play and it is found but three times besides m all the Historical Plays 
Observe the word /or# in the Concordance — how often it occurs in some plays 
and how rarely in others It is found but fnc times m Micbeth ivhile we dis 
cover It twenty four times in Hamlet and pity occurs but four times tn Miebeth 
while/Zo/ and phys are found thirty f e times ut Hamlet’ This is because the 
Cipher story in the latter play tells us a great deal about the Plays and players and 
acting etc while m Macbeth those subjects are but little referred to And where 
pi ys are alluded to in the internal narrative it is natural to speak of suchandsuch 
a /ar# in the play or of the first second or third some of the Historical 

Plays 

And It further appears (departing a little from our root number 316) that— as I 
had supposed— Shakspere vvas a usurer in the full sense of the term We are told 
by this same root number 338 that he acquired a great part of his wealth by this 
practice and is clad in — 


338— 8‘>=306-o b (8‘’)=®01-30-3''l— 140=lwO— 

1 ,5=lv4 

121 

76 3 

apparel 

338-31=307— 5^ (3^)— o02-30=^«2— 146=126 
u08— 1 6=38^4-1=3834-1=384 

381 

"03 

fit 

3d8— '’^306— u b (3‘’)='’01— 30-271— J)=^3l— 146 
=7u «08— 1.^=4334-1=434 

434 

»o 2 

for 

338—31=307—5 b (31>— 302 

0O2 

76 3 

a 

338— 33=o05— u^( 3)— 301— 30=2"1— 14./=! 0 
CIO— l‘’6=484-t-l=48o 

48o 

77 2 

prince 

That instead of being half naked he is arrayed — 

338—33—306—5 ^=301— o0=271— 60=‘>3l 

‘>^1 

77 2 

in 

0 8-31=307— 5 ^(31)=302-30=272—49=2‘’3 

610— ‘>‘’0=3874-1=3884-14 b & ^—403 

403 

7 3 

silk 

338— o2=306— 5 3— 301— 50=251— 50=‘>01 003— 
‘’01—402-5-1=403 

403 

■“G ^ 

and 

338—31=307—0^=303—50 (76 1)=^52 

-o3 

-6 3 

satin 

Very different from the rags he wore when he — 

338— 31=307— 5 30= ^ 0O8— 27— 364-1= 

=237 


fled 
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AVord 

Pipe and 
Column 


338—32=300—5 ^=301— 145=100 

338—31=307—285 (79 1. 32 to 317)=22— 2 h (285)= 

IGG 

77 2 

to 

20 402—20=442-1-1=443 

338-32=300-5 ^=301-50=251— 145=106-3 b 

CO 

78 2 

London 

(145)=103 

338-31=307—5 ^=302— 30=272 401— 272=189 -j- 

103 

77 1 

to 

1=190+10 b &, Z'=200 

200 

79 1 

’scape 

338—32=300—5 ^=301 49 (70 1)=252— 11 b L n col =241 
338—31=307—5 ^=302— 145=157 577—157= 

771 

from 

420+1=421 

421 

77 1 imprisonment 


And that a large part of his \\calth was dcrncd not alone from 

338—32 (79 1)=30G— 5 b (312)==301— 1C2=- 139 139 77 2 these 

338—31 (79 1)==307— 5 b (31)==302— 30=272 272 70 1 shows, 

But from the lending of monej at a high rate and by usurious practices (The 
reader will note the precision and regularity of the abot c sentences Ev crj w ord is 
the 338th 31 or 32, alternated, the 5 bracketed \\ords in 31 or 32) 

We read that he doth — 


338—31=307—50 (74 2)==257— 50 (70 1)=207— 140= 


61 610-01=549+1=550 

550 

77 2 

lend 

338—32=306—102=144 102—144=18+1=19 

19 

781 

money 

338—31=307—102=145 CIO— 145=405+^ col = 

(475) 

77 3 

at 

338—32=300 49=257—30=227 

227 

70 3 

a 

338— 31=307— 50=257— 30=227— 5 i col =222 

222 

781 

big 

838—32=300—50=250—30=220—50=170—103=13 

13 

78 2 

rate 

338-31=307-50=257—30=227—102=05—2 h col = 
338—32=307—50=257—50=207—145=01 102— 

= 08 

78 2 

upon 

61=101+1=102 

102 

78 1 

a 

338—31=307 408—307=101+1=102 

102 

781 

commodity 

838—32=306-50=250—50=200 
338—31=307—50=257—50=207—161—40 598— 

200 

77 2 

of 

46=552+1=553 

338—32=306—50=256—50=200—145=01+102= 

553 

79 2 

paper, 

223—5 b col =218 

218 

78 1 

with 

338—31=307—50=257—30=227—162=65 
338—32=300 49 (76 1)=257— 30=227 603—227= 

05 

78 2 

sure 

370+1=377+3 col =380 

380 

76 2 

security 

338—31=307—50=257—50=207—146=61+162= 

223 

781 

enough 


Observe the regularity with which the Cipher moves in the foregoing 31—32 
3t 32 3t 32 ^3t — 32, etc And note how all the words that are not due 
directly to 306 or 307 are derived from 306 or 307, mznus 30 or 50 Commodily is 
a rare word, this is the only time it occurs in this play It is found m Kt 7 ig John 
quite often, where it tells, probably, the story of Bacon’s own money necessities, 
it IS found twice in jst Hcmy IV , and but ten times besides in all the Plays In 
Measwe for Measme, iv, 3, we find the ” commodity of paper” alluded to The 
clown, describing the occupants of the prison, says 

First, here’s Master Rash, he’s in for a commodity of brown paper and old 
ginger, ninescore and seventeen pounds 

Whereupon Knight says in a foot-note 
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The old comedies -ire full ol ihc pracllcc of the usurer— so notorious as to 
acquire him the name of the brt<‘cn fafer of slipuJatinp to make liis 

ad\anccs partly m money and partlj in goods which goods were 5 on\ctimcs little 
more linn packages of brown paper 

The practice is alluded to in tst Jttnry ft and there we hate c\cn the 
word It is dragged into the wild and senseless talk of the Prince to 

Francis (11 4) the drawer ^ our /rj-.-n bastard Is jour only wear In act I 
scene" we ha%e a r wme/i/i of warm slascs and In act 11 scene 4 again wchatc 
nothing but ert my Lord It would be curious to find how often ecmmodtty 
^bro c t-^/a rrappear together In the same aicinitj In the dilTercni Plajs but I 
have not the time or space to punue the subject 

I mil conclude this chapter bj remarking that It adds \crj much to our know] 
edge of Shakspcrc his character and appearance It tells us he was gross and 
coarse m hts nature and his life tliat he was not dexoid however of a certain 
read) wit a glutton m his diet and fond of the bottle That he had many of the 
characteristics of FalstafT and that he was the model from « hich the characters of 
Sir John and Sir Toble VTcre drawn It also tells us that Paeon was assistctl to 
some extent in the construction of the Plajs bj Ins brother Anthonj It tells us 
further that before Shakspcrc s health was broken down I j his evil courses he 
acted the part of FalstafT on the stage It also tells us that Ih I laj s drew great 
crowds of delighted people and greatly enriched all conccrntvl In their production 
And this 13 confirmed from historical sources Nash rceortls that in a short space 
of about three months in the summer of 150 the phj of //rrry t / was witnessed 
by ten thousand spectators at least ' and we are told that A meean-ijul et In 
1596 took the metropolis bv storm * And this chapter further confirms the 
tradition of Elirabeih s admiration of the character of the fit knight and it gives 
us further the enthusiastic admiration of the German Minister And bejond all 
this It tells us that Shakspcrc had enriched himself bj usurious practices corrob 
orating the cv idence of the numerous suits brought bj him against di^ertnt parties 
to recover monej loaned and the fact that the onl> letter extant addressed to him 
was touching a loan of monej 

« lUlt well Ph Ilipps O // « p <4 »JbJ p Bi 


Note The numbering In column of page 7S in the facttmiU is slighilj 
wrong each number bclovT the 51st should be moved backward one The error 
is due to the fact that the word line 7 enclosed In the bracket sentence of 

eleven words is not counted In as part of the bracket sentence but as part of the 
text hence the first word tIouH after the bracket sentence is the 5 d word In 
stead of the 51st and all the succeeding numbers In the column have to be moved 
backward to correspond TjiE Publishers 



CHAPTER XVIII 


SWEET ANN HA TJIA I FA } 

One woman IS fair, >et I nm well nnotlicr is wise jctlamucll another Mrtuous yell am 
well but till all graces be in one woman, one woman shall not come in grace 

jl/« / li'e 


W E pass to another pait oi our story the history of Sliak- 
spere’s marriage 

I have already quoted one ot two lines as to his rabbit-hunting 
The Bishop of Worcestei says 


338—30=308 19=3.)9— 161=98 457-98=359-1-1 

=360-1-5 i col =365 

338—30=308 533— 308=225-l-l=220-M3 // col = 

338—50=288 19=239 577-239=338-1-1=339-1- 

3 /i col =342 

338—30=308—31 (79 1)=277— 162=115— 49 (76 1)= 
338—30=308—50=258—50=208—162=40—2/; col = 

338—30 (74 2)=288— 50 (70 1)=238— 31 (79 1)=20; 

—50 (76 1)=157— 145=12— 3 b (145)=9 498—9 

=489-1-1=490 

338—30=308 19=259—102=97-1-457=554 
338—30=308 19=259—162=97 
338—50 (74 2)=288— 50 (76 1)=238— 31 (79 1)=207 
—145 (76 2)=62— 50 (76 1)=13 
338—30=308 49=259—162=97 457— 97=300-M= 

338—30=308—50=258—162=96—32 (79 1)=04 
58 (80 1)=6 

338=30—308—50=258 19=209—162=47 
338—31=307—50=257 
338 19=289 

Then we are told how he annoyed Sir Thomas Lucy, “ an upright and worship- 
ful man ” 


305 

76 2 

He 

219 

79 2 

had 

342 

77 1 

fallen 

66 

76 2 

into 

44 

78 2 

all 

490 

76 1 

sorts 

554 

76 2 

of 

97 

77 2 

X evil 

12 

76 1 

courses 

=361 

70 2 

with 

0 

SOI 

drinking 

47 

77 2 

wassail 

257 

76 2 

and 

289 

76 2 

gluttony 


338—22 b & /;=316— 161=155— 59=98— 61 (80 2)=37 




—5^ col =32 

32 

81 1 

Upright 

338—223 & /;=316— 161=155— 57=98 

98 

V 791 

and 

338—223 & 3=316— 161=155— 57=98 461—98= 




363+1=364 

364 

80 2 

worshipful 


And we are told that he did — 
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Word 

P c and 
Column 


33S-30-30S— 161— 147— 3--lla ol8-llu— 403 




+1—404+2^ col —400 

400 

T)1 

kill 

33S-30— 303— oO— 2oS— 163— 90— 33— 01— col — 

0^ 

803 

many 

83S-30-SOS-C0-‘’^-lO3-0C 518-00— l‘«+l—4‘’3 

■“Ol 

A 

333-30-303— lO-^O-lG^-OT+l^O (81 1)— 

003 

81 2 

deer 


And obsene howcunnmglj !hat word rii-iT spelled deert is concealed in the 
triple hyphenated word htart-dtert Il&rry U ts not spelled ifritr as it ts elsewhere 
\i\i\. deert StzdeareLerd end scene I act iii p 86 Folio Deirexr:is one thing 
and d ere another and here the Cipher required dee e 
And we are told that he spent his lime — 


316-3-— ‘’34-^)0-23l— IC-— * b col -TO 

"0 


hare 

310— 31— 280 -IC-— I "*!— 1 il A A col —110 

no 

. 

and 

316— lOl—loo-o'-Oa-CI (80 )— 37— l^&ii(Gl>— 


81 1 

rabbit 

UO 3oa— 310„''3+1— 24 

uIO— 3 —234— 140-133-0^(140)— l3.>-v3 (801) 

"I 

80 1 

hunting 

^ col — 


•“oe 

0 nights 

31G_3I— col —280 

‘'30 

80 1 

in 

310-33-«34— o0-‘'04— 0--177 40l-l"7— 231-'-l-''3o 

80 2 

vile 

JlO-lCl-lCj — 0 -93 

PS 

602 

low 

HO— 101— 1 93-CI (SO '’H3* 

810-33-234-m 0-234— «*-r7 401— r.- ^1+1 

v7 

81 1 

rascally 

-23j+1 b col -280 

2 ®C 

eo5 

company 


Obserte that occurs but four times in nllthc thousand pages of the Play 


and but once m this play and kuntt t is found but fifteen times m all the t lays 
and but once in (his play And here is another etidcncc of the Cipher In the 
I lays — rascally is found m but six plays out of thirty seven and it is found once 
m The Merry /K» et where Shakspcfc s story istaK^cd about m Cipher and four 
times m this play where he is also dealt with That is to ay rascally appears 
but eleven times in all the Plays and five of these arc where ShaVspcrc is spoken 
of in the Cipher narrative ' This iffustratcs that all words are not found on all 


pages but that each subject begets its own vocabulary 

We arc told that — 

333-30-303-10—140-32—114 090-ll4-‘*32+l 

--‘'‘»3+3^co 1— ‘’8a 08a 

SOI 

Will 

338— 30— 303— 103— 14a 

14a 

'•85 

and 

33S_30— 308— 10-2a9— 1C3-.97— aO— 17 4a7— 47 
—410+1—411 

411 

^0 2 

his 

SSS-^O-SOS— 103-140-31(791)— 115 023-lla 
—403+1— 409+4^ a /— 418 

418 

60 2 

brother 

833-30— 803— 49— 2a2-lC2— 97— 3® (70 1)— Oa 

S39— 6a— 2 4+1— 2ia 

S.a 

801 

are 

338— aO— 303-16^140— 81— 115— 5 110— 58 

(80 l>-a‘’ 4C2-a3— 410+1— 411 

411 

80 2 

a 

33g_30=308— 49— 2a9— 10'’— 97— 32— 6a— 2 i— 03 

03 

80 2 

pair 

338—30—308—102—140-31—115 

11a 

79 2 

of 

338-„0— 303— 10'’— 140-31— 116— 58 (81 1)— a7 
623— a7— 4C6+1— 467 

407 

80 2 

most 
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Pipe 'ind 
AVord Column 

338— 30=308— 162=146— 31=115— d b (31)=110— 

58(801)=52 523—52=471+1—172 472 80 2 pernicious 

338-30=308—163=145 518— 145=373-pl= 374 79 1 villains 

The reader will observe here that every word grows out of 30S (33S— 30=3oS), 
and that in every case but one the 30S is modified by deducting 162 from it, that is 
to say, by carrying the 308 to the end of scene third (78 i) and counting upwards, 
while in the case of the one exception referred to, we commence to count one word 
further down, to-wit from the beginning of scene fourth, instead of from the end 
of scene third And every one of these 308 minus 162 or 163 is carried again 
through the last fragment of scene fourth, containing 31 words, or 32 if we count 
from the first word of the next scene (act 11, scene i) inclusive 

And he will observe that the modifications are made bj 49, 1O2, 31 or 32, 
and 57 or 58 Now 49 is the fust fiagmcnt of scene 3 , and 162 is (he last fiagmcnt 
of scene 3 , and 31 or 32 represents the last ftagment of scene ,{, and 57 or 58, the 
fust fiagmentof scene 2, act ii, and 30S put through these changes j iclds the remark- 
able sentence above given 


And then comes the story of his trouble with Ann 

Hathawaj 

Here wc have 

the name 





338—200 (79 1)=138 462—138=324+1=325 

338—200 (79 1)=138— 5 h (200)=133 462—133= 

325 

78 2 

Ann 


329+1=330 

330 

78 2 

Hath! 


338—200 (79 1)=138— 13<5 col =123 

338—31 (79 1)=307— 30=277— 50=227 598—227 

125 

78 2 

a 1 

- 

=371+1=372+10 i .X h col =382 

382 

79 2 

way , 



Here it will be observed Ann hath a are all derived from 33S — 200=138, these 
came from the fragment of 79 i below the end of the second subdivision of the 
column, to the bottom of the column (318+200=518, number of words on page), 
while the last word comes from the fraction above the first word of that same sub- 
division to the top of the column And we w ill see that same number 277 >ielding 
agreat many other significant words, as 277, 78 i, iuenty (Ann was rrw/;/i'-fivc), and 
up 79 2, less I hyphen, it is she, etc 

And It seems she was a widow and her legal name was Whatley, but she was 
generally called by her maiden name And here we have it again 

838-32 (79 1)=306— 30=276— 5 ^(32)=271+ 162=433 


— 3 h col = 

430 

781 

Ann 

338—200 (79 1)=138— 2^ col =136 

136 

79 2 

What 

338-31 (79 1)=307— 30=277— 50=227— 57 (80 1)= 
170 338—170=168+1=169 

169 

791 

lay 


And there is a long narrative here about Ann and her troubles By the same 
root-number 338, modified by deducting the 22 b&.h in 167, as heretofore, we have 
another reference to her 


605—167=338—22 bs.h (167)=316 


316— 31=285— 2 /; col =283 
316—31=285 

316 19 (76 1)=267+163— 430 
316 50 (76 1)=266— 199 (79 1)=67— 5 b (199=62 
598—62=536+1=537 

316 19=267—200 (79 1)=67 468—67—101+1= 


283 

79 2 

They 

285 

79 2 

call 

430 

781 

Ann 

537 

79 2 

What 

402 

781 

lay 
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Obser\e the adroitness with which thesame^«» or as it is disguised /i»(430 
78 i) IS made to do double duty once by the root number 338 and then by the 
modified root number 33S— ^*^=316 both counts falling on the same word 

from the same starting point And the same ts true of the word n (i 5 78 ) 

And she was a widow ' 

Pc d 
Word C 1 mn 

338— uO=‘’8S— 16o=12o 1 -> "8 3 A 

8S8— 50=‘’88— 1G3=1‘’5 1 ^ 79 3 widow 

( 

In the Consistory Court at Worcester in the marriage register there is an 
entry in these terms 158 Nov William Shaxpere and Anne Whately of 
Temple Grafton The ne-^t day November *.3 158 a bond is given to the 
Bishop of Worcester to hold him harmless for licensing etc the marriage of 
William Shagspere and Anne Hathwey The Shakspereolators have alway s ignored 
the license entry and although there was no record of a license to Shakspere to 
wed Ann Hathaway they would have none of the Whately woman And Knight 
even goes so far as to give us a picture of the old church at Hampton Lucy • and 
would have us believe that Shakspere and the sweet Anne were married in it 
although there is not a shred of evidence to sustain the belief and we have a 
delightful rural picture of the ribands rosemary and bay the roundels the 
wheaten garlands the bride cup and the bridal banquet all constructed as 
most of the Shakspere biography has been out of the vivid imagination of the 
writer who sought in this way from the beggarly materials nffordcd him to create 
a man that would fit into the requirements of the Plays 

Halliwell Phillipps is said m an anicle in the London Tele^'raph • to be of the 
opinion that Ann Hathaway never lived in the Hathaway cottage that is that she 
was not a daughter of Richard Hathaway alias Gardner of Stratford who died in 
158 Mr Rolfe* concurs in this view Richard Hathaway s will names seven 
children and Anne was not one of them The London Telegraph says 

It is deplorable to have doubts started as to v)het! er the Skalespeare Mitseim 
contains a sin le genuine relic whether Anne Hathaway s cottage is not after all 
asimplefraud and Mary Ardens farm a disreputably unhistoncal building But 
will they care to go to the shrine of the great poet if a cloud of doubt surrounds 
some of Its most cherished mowuments’ If everything at Stratford were shown as 
being only doubtfully connected with the Bard’ For example instead of the 
guide post pointing the way to Anne Hathaway s cottage it might be sadly truth 
fill to say To the reputed cottage of Anne Hathaway Mary Arden s farm 
house ought to be ticketed as an uncertain building and Shakespeare s tomb in 
the church would hav e to be pointed out as the tomb either of Shakespeare or 
somebody else 

A Hall in a letter to the London 1886 suggests that Richard Hath 

away alias Gardner may have married a widow named U h tefy from Temple 
Grafton and that she might have taken the name of Hathaway as his step 
daughter 

But here n the Cipher is the explanation of the mystery Ann had been mar 
ried to one Whatley and when the bnde herself gave her name Nov 7 158 for 
the marriage license she gave it correctly and she was married by that name but 
the next day when her farmer friends were called upon to furnish the bond to 
indemnify the Bishop they gave the lawyer who drew the bond the name by 
which m the careles fashion of such people she was generally known 

B gr fhy p 3 Sk kp Sept. 886 pp 43 43 

» ! y II M Bosto Jan 3 8S6 p 3 
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De Quincey says of the marriage bond 

Trepidation and anxiety are %\ritten upon its face . Economy, t^hicli 
retards the marnagCj IS here cvKlcntl^ in collision i\ith some oppo^^iit principle 
which precipitates It How is all this to be explained’ Neither do uc like the 
spectacle of a mature young uoman, five} cars past her majorit} , ' earing the sem- 
blance of having been led astray b} a bo\ who had still two }ears and a half to 
run of his minorit} 


And we are told that — 

316—31 (79 1)==2S5— 16 h h col =260 

310—50=266—102=104 

316-7 l> col =309 

310-31 (79 1)=285— 14/. col =271 

810—50=266—102=104 

316-103=153—6 h & h col =147 

This the only time the word pngnancy appears 3 
Plays > And it appears just where it is needed to 
marriage, and it is found side by side with /f;m- 
What — lay (by two different counts), and other stil 
are to follow I w'eary of asking the question — car 
And then w'e have this description of her 

338—30=308—31=277 598— 277=321 -t-1 =322 

338—50=288—140=142—3 /. (140)=130 462—139= 

323-f 1=824-+- 0/. .1 h col =380 
338—32=306—50=250—102=94 05=29 
338—30=308—145=163 610-163=447-^1=448+- 

11 /.&/;— 159 

338—50=288—102=120—04 (79 2)=02 
338-30=308—145=103 <510— 103=447+-1=448+- 
2/i col —150 

338—50=288—102=126 598— 120=472+-1=473 

338—50=288—162=120—57(79 1)=G9 390-69= 

327-1-1=328 

338—50=288—162=126—30=96—64 (79 2)=32+- 
338—370 
338—199=139 

338-50=288—162=120—65 (79 2)=61 396-61= 

335-1-1=336 

338—30=308-285=23-1-338=361 
338—199 (318 (/79 lj=139 
338—30=308—285=23 162—23=139-4-1=140 
338—50=288—161=127 396—127=269-1-1=270+- 
2 b col =272 


523—13=510-1-1=511 

338—200 (79 1, 317 r/)=lS8— 05 (79 2)=73 162- 

73=89-1-1=90 



Pige and 


Word 

Column 


209) 

78 2 

She 

101 

77 2 

IS 

309 

781 

far 

(271) 

79 2 

gone 

101 

79 1 

in 

147 

77 3 pregnancy 

n all till 

goo, 000 ' 

iWi/s of tie 

ell the 

stor} of 

Shakspere’s 

-Hath- 

-a — ',aay. 

and Amt — 

more significant words that 

all this be accident’ 

322 

79 3 

She 

330 

78 2 

hath 

29 

‘^0 1 

a 

459 

77 2 

pretty 

02 

SO 1 

face 

450 

77 2 

and 

473 

79 2 

a 

328 

80 1 

fair 

370 

80 1 complexion, 

139 

80 1 

with 

330 

801 

a 

361 

90 1 

high 

139 

78 1 

color 

140 

78 1 

and 

rO i ri 

3 

SO 1 

long 

oil 

80 3 

red 

90 

781 

hair 

s found 

but twice besides in 

his act 

And this 

is the only 


• other times in the ten 
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So. 

Historical Pla\s And it is dragged in here by the heels 

It discolors the com 

plexion of my greatness sa> s Prince Hal to acknovfledge that I am wcar> ' 

And note how it is matched iMth /air( fair complcMon ) 

Each IS 505 — 16 /— 33 S 

8 S — 16 {/S i)— r 6 and both words are found in the same column the one 
carried through the last subdit ision of 79 i the other through the last subdit ision 

of /O'* 




And this statement about Ann s appearance confirms the tradition recorded by 

OIdjs that she was quite handsome but— 

Word 

P ceand 
Col mn 


33S_S0— 30S-3I { 9 l)-2<7 598— 2i7— 3'»l4-l— 

3 2 

*9J2 

She 

33S— 200— 138— oO— 88 39&-8S— 308+1— 309 

•’09 

801 

was 

338-199—189—30—109 

109 

782 

a 

333_109— ISO 

lc9 

*9 3 

gross 

338— oS ro l)-2«0 4C8— 280— 18S+1— 189 
33S-‘’00-133-u I (‘'00>-133 -IC**— 1«3— 3^+ 1— 

169 

781 

and 

330+Gi ft. /— 336 

336 

*S3 

vulgar 

333— u7 n 1)=231— IG*’— 119— uO-C9 S93-69- 




^ 094 . 1^30 

30 

*9 3 

woman 

338— IC**— l'“G— .0— 1 C dC'»— 12 c— C+1— 3'*7+ 




5 i col —34 

912 

*8 2 

with 

333— ‘’00— 133— jO— 88 518-83-^30+1—431 

131 

*0 1 

a 

3 $-199—139-30-109 

100 

*9 3 

good 

833-lC'’-l « 6-^0-120 4C2-1 ‘>6-336+1-33* 
335—31— 307-00— 277 - 0 O-'’'’ .-^l-^+lCo— 

3 7 

*8 3 

heart, 

840—2 / col — 3«8 

338 

*81 

tis 

838-101-177 1 7+lC.^lO 

840 

*81 

true 

388-‘’00— 138— viO-88— u3 (.9 1)— 30-1 Acol — 
333—200—138—^.0-88 88 — o7 ( 9 1)-31 605- 

29 

*8 2 

hut 

— 31— uC7+l— jC3 

5CS 

*9 2 

a 

3 8-163—170-50—1'’.. 4C2— l'»u-337+l— 333 




+ 0 ^ i ^ col 14 

M 

*8 2 

loud 

3,^8 199—139— oO— 109 18.. 109— "C+l— '*7 


81 2 

tongue 




and 

3 8-lGl-l'*7— 49(.C1>-1"S 

l ‘>8 

*9 3 

rough 

So8-‘’00 (.9 1>- 138-30— IO 8-60 (.9 ‘’>—43 '*38- 



43— ‘’Oj+I— ‘’90+2— ■’98 

‘>93 

801 

manners 

y3S_31— 307 5 3-o0“— 2'’0+l— '>2 

007 

70 3 

a 

gossip 

3 3— 31— «07— ‘>00 (79 1)— 107 %3— 107—‘>3l+l— 

23*’ 

801 

With 

338—199—1 9-30—109 

109 

78 2 

a 




giddy 

5 S_„7— ‘’81 

‘’81 

*81 

head 

8 S— 3—300— ‘‘OO-IOC 

106 

78 3 

the 

838— 199— 139— oO— 109— S/; col — KT 

lO* 

*8 3 

model 




from 

3 8—33(79 l)-300-30-‘’. 6+102=438 

43S 

*8 3 

which 

338—200 (.9 1)— 138— u0=83— 58 ( 9 1)— «0 

30 

*8 3 

draw 

'»38— 200— 138— uO— 88 16 88 — *4+1 — *0 

*> 

*81 

Mistress 

8 S_32=S0C o33— ‘’00— ‘’7+l=‘»^S 

2 8 

*9 3 

Quicklcy 

And the Bishop says 
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Pigc and 



Word 

Column 


338-50=288 19 (76 1)=239 

239 

79 2 

She 

338—144 (79 1, 317 to 4G1)=194 57=137 

137 

80 2 

follows 

335_31=307— 6 ^=302— 285 (79 1)=17— 2 7/ (285)=15 



462—15=447+1=448 

448 

CO 

after 

338—31=307—5^=302—285 (79 1)=17— 3 ^ (285)= 

14 

CO 

my 

338—31=307—5 ^=302— 285 (79 1)=17— 5^^. 7/ (285) 




=12 462—12=450+1=451 

451 

78 2 

heels 

338—200=138—5 h (200)=133— 3 h col =130 

130 

78 2 

weeping 

338—31 (79 1)=307— 5 6=302-285=17 

17 

78 2 

and 

239—31=307—5 6=802—285 (79 1)=17 462—17= 




445+1—116 

446 

78 2 

sighing, 

338—200=138—5 h (200)=133— 32 (79 1)=101 533 




—101=432+1—433 

433 

79 2 

her 

338-200=138—5 6 (200)=133 

133 

78 2 

waste 

338—31=307—30=277+162=439—36 col =436 

436 

781 

appearing 

338—31=307—30=277—50=227—50=177+162= 

339 

781 

very 

338—31=307—30=277—50=227—56 col =222 

222 

781 

big 

Appealing is a rare word, it is found but six times in all the Plays, 

toasle occurs 

but three times in this play and but once in this scene, 

, 7U£'i’/i;;^appears but twice in 

this play, big is found but once in this act 




And she brought her captive lover along with her, she — 



338—200=138 338—138=200+1=201 

201 

80 1 

Marched 

338—50=288—27=261 

261 

78 2 

him 

338—199=139 338—139=199+1=200+26 col = 

202 

801 

up 

Maiched occurs but nine times in all the Plays 

But all Stratford had turned 

out There was — • 




338—32=306—50=256—57 (80 1)=199— 106 vt, 6= 

189 

79 2 

A 

338—284=54 3 6=51—2 6 col —49 

49 

78 2 

great 

338—32=306—30=276—58 (80 1)=218 598—218= 




380+1=381+10 6 & 6 col =391 

391 

79 2 

throng 

338—31=307—50=257 -57 (80 1)=200— 86 col = 

192 


of 

338—32=306—50=256 533—256=277+1=278 

278 

79 2 

people 

338— 31=307— 50=257— 57=200— 106 &, 6 col = 

190 

79 2 

singing 


The villagers were having a merry time over poor Ann’s misfortunes 
In the last chapter I asked — Why— if there is no Cipher — did we have “ the 
singing man of jVindsot^” But the Cipher then explained the appearance of 
JVindsor, and now we see the reason why the unknown man of Windso} was a 
singing man 

The Bishop complains that he was just sitting down to dinner — 


338—200=138—50=88 338—88=250+1=251 

when the rabble broke in upon him 

She asked the Bishop to grant her redress 

251 

80 1 

dinner— 

338—200 (79 1)=138 

138 

78 2 

Grant 

338—31 (79 1)=307— 50=257 396—257=139+1= 

338-32 (79 1)=306— 58 (80 1)=248 598—248=350 

140 

80 1 

her 

+1=351+106 6=361 

361 

79 2 

redress. 


The reluctant lover had tried to escape the bonds of matrimony 
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833 


838— 67=''81 G9S-281— 317+1— Jn8+9 ^ col — 

8 7 

•0 2 

The 

333 _ 00—183-3/1 col — 13o 

13j 

'“8 

churlish 

33S— 199— 189— oO— 109— «/0— ofk— col — 1>7 
S3S-200— 133-01— 74— 3 b (M>-72 618-7 —446 

67 

70 2 

fat 

+1=447 

447 

.9 1 

rogue 

And then we are told the root number changing 

as heretofore 

from 505 — 167 

=338 10505 — 167 — 335 — ^ & i5 (t 67>— 316 that Shakspere fled 

lie — 

S16-31— ‘’So-mO-‘’ 3S Gia-‘‘3o— 3w+l— 3 i0 

3*0 

772 

took 

31fr_o84 r9 1)— 32 

S'* 

"7 2 

to 

316_„0 (79 IH^CO— oO-^lO 4C2— 210— %2+l— 
81 C-oO-‘’G(^-64 (i9 2)-‘’02 46 *'0 — ‘>60+1— 

2o3 

"8 2 

his 

261+S/icol— '*61 

m 

" 8 - 

heels 

And hid himself among the Welsh —for Wales was near at ham! 

310— uO— '’C6-G9 (70 l>-'’0 46^'*07— ‘'oo+l— 

‘'jO 

"go 

the 

310-31 (79 l)-2Sa 

But he grew homesick and — 

'’80 

"8 2 

Welsh 

31G_^0- 00-C-(791>-‘’3-l— gi(3‘>)-'*29 

2''9 

"0 2 

Coming 

31(y-_80=«8(j— 

81C_80- 80-32-2^ 462— 2j4- 03+1— ‘H19+ 

'*^1 

"8 3 

back 

8 ^ col —210 

810_S0-286-3^ A C9S-Oj.I-844+l-^lo+ 

21 ^ 

"8 3 

the 

O^col— So4 

3>l 

"81 

officers 

816-60-060-32 (.9 l)-'’34-24 ^ col —'*07 

07 

"8 3 

take 

810-82— *’84 


"81 

him 


Even the details of the arrest and the struggle of Shakspere are gnen (by 316) 
with great particularity The reader will find them embalmed In the latter part of 
column : page 79 disguised m the arrest of FalstafT by Dame 0 “'cklc> Indeed 
the fragments into which page <9 is divided are 50 man) and the brackets and 
hyphens are so numerous that almost ever) word of the text m some places is 
used in the Cipher story And hence to accomplish this result the external story 
was made to tell of the arrest of Sir John FalstafT by Dame QiMcklc) because of 
money loaned him with complaints that he had promised to marry her while the 
internal story tell^ how Shakspere had borrowed money from Ann Hathawa) under 
similar promises and how she finally settled her claim by marrying her dissolute 
eighteen year old debtor It is no wonder that he left her m hts last will his 
second best bed A marriage so made could hardly ha\ e been a happy one 
But the question maybe asked Why does the Cipher rule in some of the fol 
lowing instances differ from that found m the preceding chapters ? There the words 
moved right and left from a common center Here they are found m clusters all 
in the same column and the text the hyphens and brackets are so arranged as to 
bring out sentences almost identical with those found m the text The answer is 
that It IS only the terminal root numbers created by deducting //e cwi/j f scenes 
or act that become new factors to be carried in all directions to other scenes and 
acts but where the fragments are inside of and parts of scenes like 284 and 3S5 
57 and 58 64 and 65 the work they perfonn is confined to the contiguous columns 
In the description of the arrest we learn that Will was taken by surprise as he 
was loitering about the streets of Stratford We are told that — 
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Pngc and 



Word 

Column 


316_31=285 

285 

801 

Will, 

316-31=285— IGl— 124 396-121—272-1-1= 

273 

801 

being 

316-31=285-30 (74 2)=255 

255 

78 2 

unarmed, 

IS after a hard fight, at length taken prisoner H ad he been armed tlicy would have 

found him a dangerous person to handle 




316—32=281 30=251 162=92 010-92=518-1-1= 

=519 

77 2 

dangerous. 

But, being unarmed, they are able to take him up 




316—31=285—30=255—162=93 390-93=303-1-1= 

=304 

80 1 

They 

316—32=281 162=122 396-122=274-1-1=275 

275 

801 

are 

316—31=285—161=121 50=74 

74 

78 2 

able 

316—31=285—162=123 396-123=273-1-1=271 




2 ^ col =276 

270 

801 

to 

316—32=281 162=122 396— 122=274-l-l=275-f 




25 col =277 

277 

801 

take 




him 

316-31=285—30=255 462— 255=207-h 1=208 

208 

78 2 

up 

And they take him on — 




316—31=285—162=123—30=93 610-93=5174-1= 

=518 

77 2 

A 

316-31=285-1-162=447 

447 

781 

warrant 

316_161=155-fl63=318 

318 

781 

for 

316-162=151 50=104 533-101—429-1-1—430 

430 

79 2 

debt 

316-65 (79 2)=251 15 & /; col =247 

247 

791 

in 

316—31=285—30=255 

255 

77 2 

an 

316—31=285—30=255—102=93 610— 93=517-f 1 




=5184-2 h col =520 

520 

77 2 

action 

316—31=285—30=255 

255 

80 1 

upon 

316—162=151 15 col =150 

150 

78 2 

the 

316-65 i(79 2)=251— 30=221— 32=1894-162=351— 




25 col =349 

349 

781 

case. 


Observe how all the law phrases come out by the same root-number — wan ant 
— debt — action — case And directly we will see ai rested at my suit Wauant is 
found but once in each of the plays of Macbeth, Midsummer Night's Dieain, Love's 
Labor Lost, Mei chant of Venice, All's Well, and 3 d Heniy VI, and not at all in 
fuliiis C(Bsai, but It occurs eleven times in The Men y Wives (where Shakspere’s 
story IS also told), and four times m act 11 of this play, and once in the last scene 
of act 1 , or SIX times altogether in this play This is the only time debt occurs in 
this play It IS found, however, once in the Epilogue 

And Ann tells the Bishop, astonished at such a scene of love-making, that — 


338—285=53—30 (74 2)=23- 

-5 b & 5 (285)=18 

18 

79 2 

He 

338—284=51 30(74 2)=21 

5 5 & 5 (285)=19 

19 

79 2 

IS 

338—285=53—30 (74 2)=23- 

-35(285)=20 

20 

79 2 

arrested 

338—281—51 30(74 2)=21 

3 b (285)=21 

21 

79 2 

at 

338—285=53—30 (74 2)=21 

25(285)=22 

22 

79 2 

my 

338—285=53—30 (74 2)=23 


23 

79 2 

suit, 

338—281—51 80(74 2)=24 


24 

79 2 

for 

338—285=53 30(74 2)=23 

598-23=5754-1= 

576 

79 2 

by 
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Pa«and 
Word Column 

33&-‘’84“&i— 30 (74 2}=24 o93— 24=574+1=576 

+2A(‘’S4)=577 677 79 2 this 

338— 285=u3— 30 (74 2)=23 59a-23=57u+l=576 

+2A(285)=578 578 79 2 heavenly 

338-285=53-30 (74 2)=‘’3 508-23=576+l=t.76 

+3^(285Wu 79 579 79 2 ground 

33S_284=54— 30 (74 2)=24 598—24=574+1=575 

+5^&-^( 84)=580 580 79 2 I 

3 8—285=53—30 (74 3)=‘»3 698—23=575+1=576 

+6 ^ & A (285)=581 581 79 2 tread 

Here it will be perceived that 3 and 4 down the column (79 2) modified by 
the brackets and hyphens in 284 and 85 produce the upper part of the sentence 
and 3 and 24 carried up the same column modified m the same way produce the 
latter part of the sentence and the words flow tn regular sequence from 18 to 4 
and again from 576 to 581 And it will be observed that the oath taken by Ann 
Whatley by this heavenly ground I tread is much more appropriate to her than 
to Dame Quicklej for Ann was at the Bishop s house while Dame Quickley had 
Falstaff arrested m the open street which certainly was not heavenly ground 
But the sentence flows right on What does Ann call the heavenly ground 
to witness? 

888— 284=54-50 (76 1)-1 3^(284)— 1 1 79 2 Oh 

888-285—53—49(161—1 2A(284)-2 2 79 2 my 

888-084=04—49 (.6 1H5— 2/4(284)— 3 8 79 2 most 

838— 285=53-^9 (76 1)=4 4 79 2 worshipful 

838-084=64-^9 (76 1)=5 6 ,9 2 Lord 

Here we have perfect regularity and the words produced are the ist 2d 3d 
4th and 5th of the te\t And when we increase the root number by 50 (4+50=54) 
we have another similar series showing the accurate adjustment of the text to the 
Cipher And observe what good service 338 »««wx 84 = 54 and 338 m««x 85= 
53 perform in this story We have just seen that 53 and 54 nnnut the common 
modifier 30 produced He is arrested at my suit for by this heavenly ground / 
tread and minus the other common modifier 50 we have just got the words Ok 
my most isiorshipful Lord and now we turn to 53 and 54 themselves unmodified 
and we have the following sentence 


333- 84 (79 1)=54— 0 b k b (‘>84)=49 

49 

79 « 

he 

338— •’85 (79 1>=53— 3 b (‘’8o>=50 

50 

70 3 

hath 

838—034 (79 1)^4— 3 b (-8^)=51 

61 

79^ 

put 

838— 84=54—2 h col ('’8 j)=52 

u2 

70 2 

all 

833 — 85=53 

>,3 

79 2 

my 

838—284=54 

54 

74 3 

substance 


Here again the words follow m the regular order of the text 49 50 51 5 53 
and 54 And when we have exhausted the root number 338 carried through the 
second subdivision of 79 i ( 84 and 85) we fall back on the first subdivision of the 
same column containing 31 and 3 words (as we count from the end of one scene 
or the beginning of another) with the following results which hitch onto the sen 
tence worked out by the second subdivision 

838-3 =807— u0=‘’o6— 199 (79 1>=57— 2 b col =0^ oo '“9 1 into 

333-31=307— v0=257— 199 (79 l)-53-2 ^ col 791 that 
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PiPC and 
Word Column 

338-32=306-50=256-199 (79 1)=57 57 79 1 fat 

338—31 (79 1)=307— 50=257— 199 (79 1)=58 58 79 1 belly. 

Here again the words follow in their regular order, the last sentence ended 
with 54, this begins at 55 and runs regularly to 58 

And the widow further complains that the “ divine William” hath — 


338-32=300—162=111 50 (74 2)=91 50 (70 1)=14 


—2 h col =42 

338—31=307—162=145—50=95—50=45— 

42 

79 2 

eaten 

2 b col =43 

43 

70 2 

me 

338-32=306—162=144-50=94 50=44 

44 

79 2 

out 

338—31=307—102=145—50=95—50=45 

45 

79 2 

of 

338—285=53—5 b & h (284)=48— 2 b col =40 

40 

79 2 

house 

338—284=54 ^b^h (284)=49— 2 b col =47 

47 

79 2 

and 

338—285=53—5 b & //(284)=48 

48 

79 2 

home. 

Here again the words follow the regular sequence of the 

tc\t, 42, 

43. 41, 45, 


46, 47 and 48 

Surely if all this IS accident it is the most miraculous senes of accidents ever 
seen in the world 

And the widow also says that the young spendthrift has borro^^ ed and spent 
all her money, and has come back from Wales in the ragged and uoc begone con- 
dition which the Bishop described to Cecil without shirts, stockings, cloak, etc 


And she grieves over the loss of her money, it is a case of “ Oh my 
my daughter ' ” 

ducats ' Oh 

338—65=273 518—273=245+1=246 

2-10 

791 

For 

338—64=274 518—274=244+1=245+6 h col = 

251 

79 1 

a 

338—65=273 518—273=245+1=240+6 h col = 

252 

79 1 

100 

338—64=274 50=224 f-32=256— 3 b col =253 

253 

79 1 

mark 

338—64=274 2 b (64)=272— 50=222+32=254 

251 

791 

IS 

338—65=273—50=223+32=255 

255 

79 1 

a 

338—64—274 50=224+32=256 

256 

791 

long 

338—65=274 49 (70 l)=225+32=257 

257 

791 

one. 

The young scamp had wasted the widow’s dower 

in riotous living, while she 

was enamored of his youth and good looks And 
story of her wrongs 

she 

continues the plaintive 

338—57=281—50=231 598-231=367+1=308 

368 

79 2 

I 

338—64—274 

274 

79 1 

have 

338—65=273—3 b col =270 

270 

791 

borne 

3o8— 64=274 1/^ col =273 

273 

79 1 

and 

338— 65=273— 2 ^ (65)=271— 3 b col =268 

268 

791 

borne 

338—64=274 3 ^ col =271 

271 

791 

and 

338— 65=273— 17/ col =272^ 

272 

79 1 

borne, 

338—50=288 (79 2)— 64— 224 518—224—294+1= 

295 

791 

there 

338—50=288—65 (79 2)=223 518—223=295+1= 

338—50=288—64 (79 1)=224 518—224—294+1= 

296 

791 

IS 

295+2 i (64)=297 

338—50=288—65 (79 1)=223 518—223=295+1= 

297 

791 

no 

296+23 (64)=298 

298 

791 

honesty 
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Pa« and 
Word C lumn. 


83S-64-274— 49=‘’2o C18-2'’j-'»93+l-‘n)l+ 


5A col —'’99 

299 

791 

m 

838-(^274— D18-224— ‘’94+1— *^ 0 + 




6 ^ col —300 

300 

791 

such 

833— C5— 273— 50=‘’‘’3 CIS— 223— “Da+l— ‘’9C+ 




6 A col —301 

801 

791 

dealing 

838-04—274-8 6 col — ‘’CC 

2CC 

791 

1 

833— 2 3-2i (Co)— 271— & A col — 2C7 

207 

79 1 

have 

338— 04— 2i4— 30-ai4 518-244— 274+l-2ia 

2.0 

791 

bin 

S33_45^272-30-213 C1&-243-275+1— 276 

2 6 

nil 

fubbed 

838-04— 274— 30— '»44— 2 6 (64>-‘’42 018— 




276+1—277 

277 

791 

off 

338—65-278-30-243-2 ^241 C1&-21I— 2i7+l— 278 

'*91 

and 

333-04—274—30-244, C18— 244— .4+1— 2.a+ 




5 A col —*’80 

2«0 

791 

from 

833-05-273-30-243 518-213— 2*u+l— -.6+ 




6 >i col -231 

281 

79 1 

this 

833-04-274-30-244-2 6 (01H242 618-24,^ 




2 0+1-377+5 / col —233 

282 

791 

day 

8 3— Co-3.8-30— 243-2 ^(C0)-241 518-341—277 



+1-8.8+6/ col -‘’83 

233 

'“91 

to 

83S-S0-30S-o0— 2o8+8l-‘’S9— 5^ &Aco\ —‘’84 

‘’81 

701 

that 

808 — 30— 303— 50— ‘’oS+83— '’90— & / col— ~ 8 o 

‘’So 

79 1 

day 


Obsen e the exquisite adjustment of the foregoing the alternations arc regular 
74 S 73 74 73 '’74 73 74 73 andevery word is 33 S ctimwj O 4 or 65 mmut 
30 If there had not been those (wo bracketed words In 64 or 65 the words would 
not have matched as they do If there had not been the five hyphenated words in 
the lower part of the column the sentence would have been imperfect If the 
second fubbed off had not been united into one word by a hyphen the Cipher 
would have failed And why arc those words fubbed off printed once with a 
hyphen and two words above printed again without a hyphen? And here we 
have the very Warwickshire dialect the critics have been talking so much about — 
the cultured English spoken by sweet Ann Hathaway And observe another 
detail Some of the Cipher words given m previous sentences depended upon a 
sixth hyphen in that second fubbed-off But if that hyphen Instead of being there 
bad been say on the next line between our sentence would have been 

ruined It is these delicate adjustments of means to ends that must carry comic 
tion to even the most skeptical 

And the fair Ann demands satisfaction since <— 


838-Co=v<3-S0— 243— 8^ col —‘’35 

23o 

701 

My 

838— 64— 274— 80— 244— 8 i col —236 

S36 

791 

case 

838— 60 — ^73— 30S^3— 2i (Co>-241— 9^ * A col — 

233 

791 

IS 

338—65—273—30'' 243-2 6 (C4)— 341— 3 ^ col — 

238 

79 1 

openly 

838-64—74-30—244—2 6 {C4)-.342-3 A col — 

239 

791 

known 

338 - 60 = 373 — 30— 243— 3 6 col —340 

240 

791 

to 

338—65=273—30—^48-2 B (64)— 341 

241 

791 

the 

333-04—274—30=244—2 b (64)— 242 

242 

791 

world 

And she wants to have him indicted 




838-04 (79 2)— 274-3 b (04)-372-60-3ao 

2-2 

791 

To 
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Word 

338—64 (79 2)=274 374 

338—64 (79 2)=274 30=244 344 

338—64—271 50=221 2 5 (64)=222— 9 <5 & /^ col = 213 


Page and 
Column 

79 1 have 

79 1 him 

79 1 indicted. 


The word indicted does not appear anywhere in its proper form in the Plays 
In this instance it is given as indited (probably in obedience to the requirements of 
the Cipher, as it may be used in the sense of “ written,” in some other part of the 
story), and it is also found in Othello, 111, 4, spelled again indited But only twice, 
in any form of spelling, meaning indicted, is it found in all the Plays Yet here it 
IS with anested, suit, uairant, etc , ]ust where the Cipher narrative needs it 

The “ poet” “ deniges” the soft impeachment and tries to brave it out, some- 
what as Falstaff does in the play Whereupon Ann replies, in the words of 
Mistress Quickley Didst thou not — 


338—31=307 598— 307=291-1-1==292 

292 

79 2 

kiss 

338—32=306 598-306=292-1-1=293 

293 

79 2 

me 

338—31=307 598-307=2914-1=292-1-2 h col = 

294 

79 2 

and 

338—32=306—50=256—58 (80 1)=198— 2 h col = 
338—65=273—2 b (65)=271— 57 (80 1)=211 

196 

79 2 

swear 

14 3 & /i col =200 

338—61—271 2 b (64)=272-57 (80 1)=216— 

200 

79 2 

to 

14 ^ col =201 

338—65=273—2 b (65)=271— 57 (80 1)=214 

201 

79 2 

many 

12 b col =202 

202 

79 2 

me? 

338-32=306—5 b (32)=301 

301 

79 2 

I 

338-31=307—5 b (31)=302 

302 

79 2 

put 

338-31=307 598— 307=291 -fl=292-Ml b & /t= 

303 

79 2 

thee 

338— 32=306-2 /i col =304 

304 

79 2 

now 

338— 31=307— 2 col =305 

305 

79 2 

to 

338—32=306 

306 

79 2 

thy 

338—31=307 

307 

79 2 

Book-oath, 

338—31=307—30=277—50=227 531 227=307 -M= 

=308 

79 2 

deny 

338—32=306—30=276—50=226 631 226=308+1= 

=309 

79 2 

it 

338 19=289 598—289=309+1=310 

310 

79 2 

if 

338-50=288 598—288=310+1=311 

311 

79 2 

thou 

338—50=288 598—288=310+1=311+1 h col = 

338-61—271 2 b (64)=272— 57 (80 1)=215— 

312 

79 2 

canst. 

12 b col =203 

203 

79 2 

And 

338— 65=273— 2^ (65)=271— 57 (80 1)=214 

214 

79 2 

did 

338—61—271 2 b (64)=272— 57 (80 1)=215 

215 

79 2 

not 

338—65=273—57 (80 1)=216 

216 

79 2 

goodwife 

338—61—271 57(801)=217 

217 

79 2 

Keech, 

338 19=289—57=232—14 ^=218 

218 

79 2 

the 

338— 65=273— 25 (65)=271— 50=221— 2 A col =219 

219 

79 2 

butcher’s 

338—61—271 2 b (64)=272— 50=222— 2 h col =220 

220 

79 2 

wife, 

338— 65=273— 25 (65)=271 

271 

79 2 

come 

338—61—271 2 5 (64)=272— 50=222 

222 

79 2 

in 

338—65 (79 2)=273— 50=223 

223 

79 2 

then 

338—61—271 50=244 

244 

79 2 

and 

838— 22 5 & /;=316— 32=281 50=231 2//col = 

232 

79 2 

borrow 

338— 225 & 5=316—31=285—50=235—2 h col = 

233 

79 2 

a 
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Word 

Pare and 
Column 


933—23 ^ & /<=31G-3‘>=»284— u0=234 

234 

79 3 

mess 

388— ~33 & /^G— 31«=28.>— 50=''3a 

23j 

79 2 

of 

333— 3‘’=30G— u b (3‘’)=301— 57-244— 2 A col — 

242 

79 2 

a 

338— 31— 307-y b (33)— 303-67— 31u-2 h col — 

IMS 

79 3 

dish 

33S-3‘'-306-w b (3‘>)— 301— 67-244 

244 

79 3 

of 

338— 3^—307— u 3 (31)— 303— 67— 24y 

24j 

79 3 

prawns 

3 8-3—300-68 (80 1)— 248-3 h col —246 

240 

79 3 

whereby 

338—33-300-57 (80 1)=340— 2 h col —347 

247 

79 8 

thou 

338-3“’— 306— 08 — 248 

248 

79 3 

didst 

338— “’S b & A— 316— 31— 28j 633— '‘3^—318+1— 

249 

79 3 

desire 

338— .b!s /— 310— 3— 284 633— ‘’84—240+1— 

2 o 0 

79 3 

to 

838-2 3 & A— 310— 31— 28j G33—28»—‘’48+1— 




249+3 A col —%1 

2jI 

79 3 

eat 

8SS_<53 i & A— 310-33— *’84 633—284—249+1— 




2 o 0+2 h col — 2 o 2 

252 

79 2 

some 

338—22 b & A— 310-31— 28o 634—235-249+1- 




OjO+I— 2 ol+ 2 / col — ‘’o3 

2u3 

79 3 

I 

338—05—3 *3—14 b col — 259— 2 A (0 j)-^ 7— 2 A col —2 jo 

79 3 

told 

338-84—374-14 b col —■’00-3 b (04)— “^8-2 A col - 

-“oO 

79 3 

thee 

333 - 60 - 273 — 14 A col — 2d0— 2A(C5H‘’-'7 

2j7 

79 3 

they 

333— 04— 374— 14 A col -200-2 A (04)— 258 

2 u 8 

^9 3 

were 

833— Gj- 373— 14A col — 2o9 

2 9 

79 3 

til 

888-04-2.4— UA col -■’00 

200 

79 2 

for 

838-31-807-80-277-14 A col -203-2A col — 

201 

79 3 

a 

838-32— ®00-S0— 2*0— 14A col —202 

*’03 

70 3 

green 

838-81-307-30-277-14 A col -■’03 

203 

79 2 

wound 

And then Ann tells how Will desired her to — 




838-65— 2*8-5lA (G5)-2?l 

271 

79 2 

Be 

838-04-274-2 A (04)-272 

27w 

79 2 

no 

338-05-373 

273 

79 3 

more 

338-04—374 

274 

79 2 

familiar 

338—31—307—30=277—3 A col —275 

275 

79 2 

with 

3 8— 32— ■’06— 30— 370 

276 

79 2 

such 

838—31—307—30—2,7 

277 

79 3 

poor 

j 38— 32— 306— 60— ■’oO o33— 250— 277+1— 

278 

79 2 

people 

33&-j 7 (79 1)-'’81— 2A col —2*9 

279 

79 2 

saying 

338—60 ( 9 1)=‘’82-3A col —280 

280 

70 2 

that 

338-67—281 

281 

79 2 

ere 

338— 56— ■’8- 

282 

79 2 

long 

338— 60 — 273— 3A (05)— ^71— 14 A— 257 

257 

79 2 

they 

8 8— S”— 300— 2- A & A col —284 

■’84 

79 2 

should 

838— 31— o07— 22 A & /— ■’85 

■’85 

79 3 

call 

338— 33— 306— ■’O A col —■’86 

286 

79 2 

me 

338—31—307— OAcol— 87 

287 

79 2 

madam 

And observe another evidence ol the adjustment 

of the 

number of the brack 

eted and hyphenated words to the necessities of the Cipher 

A little 

while ago we 

found the word call with the root number 316 [338 — 2 

A & A 

( 167 )— 316 ] thus 

316— 31— '’8j 

285 

70 2 

call 
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And now we have the same word call coming out again at the touch of 338 
Why’ Because there are precisely 22 bracketed and hyphenated vords in the 
column (79 2) above the word call, and the zzhL h in the column exactly cqualirc 
the 11 b in the 167 in 74 2 1 Hence we have this result 

Pngc ant] 

Word Column 

505 — 107=338— 32 Z; &/; (1G7)=31G— 31=285 285 79 2 call 

505—167=338—31=307—22 bLliin col =285 285 79 2 call 

Another conundrum for the men who bclicae the sun is an accidental bonfire, 
and man a fortuitous congregation of atoms ' 

There are a few points I wall ask the reader to note First, the man> sics and 
hers in this story We could not have found these in the Cipher story in act i, 
for that entire act of four scenes does not contain a single slu and but one l.tr 
And this illustrates that we cannot make c\ cry thing out of anything Again, I 
would note the great many fi’j "a 100,” “widish,” “ n green wound,” ‘Vwidov,” 
'‘a pretty face,” “a fair complexion,” "a high color,” "a gross and \ulgar 
woman,” "a loud tongue,” etc We find nothing like this in the preceding chap- 
ters, but where it was needed we ha\e it 

Some of the words used in the foregoing sentences are quite rare Tin or g is 

found but twice in this play, and but sc\en times besides in all the Historical Plays 
occurs but three times in this play' Aiustcil appears but this time in this 
play, and but ten times in all the Plays Suit is found but four times in this play 
Heavenly occurs but twace in this play, and this is the only time triad is found in 
this play And thus we see that even so little a matter as Ann Hathaway’s oath 
could not be constructed without bringing together this array of unusual words 
It maybe objected that the wife of Shakspere would not be called vtadatn under 
any circumstances, but it must be remembered that Shakspere’s father had been the 
chief officer of the town, and Shakspere's effort to obtain a coat-of-arms shows 
that he had a lively sense of all the dignities belonging to his family, — and c\cn 
of some that did not belong to it In 1571, Shakspere’s father was made chief 
alderman, and therefore he is entered on the parish records as “magistri Shak- 
spere,” and thereafter he is no longer “ Johannis Shakspere,” but Mr John Shak- 
spere ” Indeed, a writer on Shakspere’s life has remarked that it must ha\ e been 
quite an elevation for Ann Hathaway to have married “ the high-bailifT’s son ” 
And Will’s father, John Shakspere, is indignant at the whole business He 
thinks his son has been entrapped by the w’dow, and that she ‘‘is no better than 
she should be ” And he calls his son sundrv pet names 


338-31=307—30=2774-33=309 

309 

791 

ass 

338 

338 

80 1 

fool 

He says 




338—30=308—31 (79 1)=377 598—277=321 4- 1 




=322 

322 

79 2 

She 

338—162=176—1 <^=175 

175 

771 

was 

338—30=308—31=277 

277 

781 

twenty 

338—161=177 1// col =173 

173 

78 2 

five, 


And that she was the — 


338—30=308—31 (79 1)=377 598—277=3214-1= 

323-f 9 b col =331 


331 


79 2 eldest 
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P ffeand 
Wo d C I cm 


338-30=308-280 (79 1)=23 693-23=u76+l= 

576 

79 3 

by 

338—30=308—284 (79 1)=24 

24 

78 1 

seven 

338— 50=‘’8&-lC3=l‘’6 C33-l‘’6=397+l=398 

393 

801 

years 


Is jt not remarkable —if this isallaccident — that we have here the very words 
to tell the real age of Shakspere s wife at the time of her marriage and the pre 
CISC number of years difference between her age and that of her husband ? And 
this ts the only time eldest oecurs in this phyt And jt occurs just where it is 
needed And se en is found but twice in this play I ears is disguised in the word 
ears the pronunciation of the period slurring the y where it began a word 
And the matter was much laughed over among the neighbors It was — 


838-49=289—161=1-8 '"4C2-1‘»S=334+1= 

33j 

78 2 

the 

33&_50=28S-162=126 

126 

7B2 

subject 

338— ‘’00=138 468—138=330+1=331 

331 

781 

of 

338-50* 38—101=127 402— l-7=33o+l=33C+ 

6 b col =341 

341 

78 2 

many 

338-49=289-101=1 8 

1‘’8 

70 2 

rough 

338—199 (79 1)=139 468—139=329+1=3 0 

530 

781 

surmise 

For he was but a boy 

838— .>2-300— 28.^ (70 l)-2I-6i5 ft h (‘’M-lC 

10 

781 

bay 

And in the opinions of the neighbors it did — 

838-109-189 CIO— 139-471+1— 4i2 

472 

77 2 

not 

838— 81— 307— 285(79 l>-22— 8^(285)— 19 102-19 

-143+1=144 

144 

781 

seem 

838-82-806-28J (79 5^ (‘’Su)— 10 102-16=140 

781 

reasonable 

388-v8 (80 1)=280 

260 

70 2 

that 

he 

338-30=30$-81=277— 5^ (31>=272 

2/2 

"SI 

should 

338— 30=308-31=2 1 '’—4/5 col =3<8 

S«3 

'’8 2 

lead 

her from the 

338-161—177 623-177=346+1=347 

of 

838—199=139—6 h (199)=134— 2 b col —133 

347 

80 2 

road way 

13- 

'•7 2 

virtue 


This is the only time reasonable is found m this play and this is the only time 
V rtue occurs m this act and the same is true of seen this is the only time surmise 
is found m this play and this is the only time mui/ appears 1 allthePlaysl 
But debt was a serious business in that day font meant imprisonment for years 
with oflentirres no food provided for the unhappy wretches who had to depend for 
life upon the chanty of such passers by as might be good enough to fill the basket 
lowered to them from the prison window And so with that threat hanging over 
him the bard of Avon accepted the sweet bonds of matrimony The Bishop — 
S3&— 23 3 ft .5=310— 83=:‘’84— 5 ^ (Sv)*^ 9— 4A col =375 78 3 forces 

838—23 b ft >5=316— 33='’84—50=‘>34-33 ^ ^ col = 

202 461—303=259+1=260 260 78 3 him 

838-23 b ft /5=816— 33=384— 60=334— 31 ^ ft / col =*’03 78 3 perforce 
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to marry, no great hardship, perhaps, for he had, we are told, — 


338-22/1 & /i=316-31=285-5=280-199 (79 1)= 

Word 

81 

Page and 
Column 

781 

sworn 

338—22 b & /^=316— 32=284-5 ^=279— 199 (79 1)= 

80 

78 1 

weekly 

338— 22 ^ & 71=316—31=285— 5^=280— 199=81 
163—81=81-1-1=82 

82 

781 

to 

338—22 b & /i=316— 32=281 5 i=279— 199 (79 1)= 
80 162-80=824-1=83 

83 

781 

marry 

338— 22 ^ & 71=316—31=285—5 1^=280—50=230—58 
(80 1)=172 598— 172— 4264-1— 1274-6^ col = 

433 

79 2 

her 

And observe here an astonishing fact this is the only tunc the luoid “ weekly 


appeal s zn all the mnehundied thousand woidsof the Plays ' And szuozn appears 
but this once in twenty-nine columns of this play, and but two other times in all 
the play And see how precisely they move together To even construct so 
simple a phrase of five words as the foregoing, the cryptologist had to import 
one word never used before or afterward in the Plays, and another word used but 
three times in this play And then observe tl\at sentence, “ sworn w'eekly to 
marry her ” Every word is 505 — 167=338 — 22 b &, /i=3i6 — 31 or 32 (regularly 
alternated) mums the 5 ^ in 31 or 32 And four of the words are found in that 
same fragment of a scene at the top of 78 i, and two of them are 80 and 81 dozun 
from the top of the fragment, and two of them are So and Si up from the end of 
the fragment ' 

And then we have the whole story of the precipitate marriage It must take 
place at once, or “ the divine William ” might fly again to Wales, but it was neces- 
sary to publish a notice of the bans three times in advance of the marriage 


505—167=388—50 (74 3)=288— 31 (79 1)=257 


462-257=2054-1=206. 

206 

78 2 

Must 

505—167=338—32 (79 1)=306 

306 

78 2 

publish 

505—167=338—50=288—32 (79 1)=256 

256 

78 2 

the 

505—167=338—32 (79 1)=306— 5 b (32)=301 

301 

78 2 

notice 

505—167=338—50=288—31 (79 1)=257— 5 b (31)= 

252 462—252=2104-1=2114-5 b col =216 

216 

78 2 

three 

505—167=338—30=308—32 (79 1)=276 462—276 

=1864-1=1874- ^= 

(187) 

78 2 

times 

505—167=338—162=176 

176 

79 2 

in 

505—167=338—50=288—32 (79 1)=256 468—256 

=2124-1=213 

213 

781 

advance. 


The word publish is quite rare itis found but eight times in all the Plays, 
and but once in this play, and notice is comparatively rare it occurs but ten times 
in all the Histomesj and but once in this play, and advance is also a rare word it is 
found but twelve times in all the Histones, and but this time in this play ' Here, 
then, are three words, publish notice — advance — (together with the compara- 
tively rare words three — times ') — not found anywhere else among all the many thou- 
sand words of this play , and yet all brought together on the same page (page 78), 
and all tied together in a bunch by the same number 


338—31= 

338—32= 

338—32= 

338—31= 


78 2 Must 

78 2 publish 

78 2 the 

78 2 notice 
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Page and 
Column. 


33^31«> 

78 2 

three 

338-82— 

78 3 

times 

838-_32=- 

78 2 

advance 


And more than all this these significant words are thus bunched together 
just where we ha\e found all the other significant words that tell the stor> of Shak 
spere s marriage ! And historically we know that the marriage was peculiar to 
say the least and that a bond had to be given to avoid the necessity of calling the 
bans more than once 

And we have here also the whole story of the bond Here is the bond 
3S8~146-19a-33 (14C>-189 457— 189-2C8+ 

l-=269+6,5 col— 276 7C 2 bond 

John Shakspere offered to go upon It but he was not considered suiBcient and 
at last two fnends of the family are found and sweet Ann Hathaway enters into 
history to be sung by poets and idealized by fools 



CHAPTER XIX 


BACON OVERWHELMED 

News filtinp to the niftht, 

Bhek, fearful, comfortless and liornblc 

Ktt r JeJ r, 6 

M y publishers write me that the book now contains over 900 
pages, and that the cdthoN dc luxe “ looks like a Chicago Direct- 
ory ' ” And, therefore, fascinating as the story is to me, I must con- 
dense the remainder of it into the smallest possible compass I regret 
to leave the history of Shakspere unfinished I have worked out frag- 
ments of it all the way through to the end of 2d Jlcmy IV. It gives 
in detail his conversations with his father, his dread of being 
hanged, his flight to London, the poverty of his wife and children, 
his own wretchedness and distress in the metropolis, his begging 
on the streets in mid-winter with the tears fro-cen on his face, his 
being relieved by Henslow I null try to give fragments from 
these narratives, if I have time and space after finishing the story 
announced in the prospectus of my publishers, if not, the particu- 
lars will have to go into some future work 

We turn back to the beginning of scene third (76*1), and we 
have to use now a Cipher-number different from that 505 167 

338 which has given us so much of the foregoing narrative, but 
even with so different a number we shall find the text responding 
with sentences just as significant as those already given And the 
reader will note that, although we go over the same ground which 
gave us the Shakspere story, derived from 33S, we flush always an 
entirely different covey of game, in the shape of Cipher words 
Bacon says 


505—29 (74 21=476 457=19-9 b col =10 

Word 

Pipe and 
Column 


10 

761 

On 

505 449=56—5 h (449)=51 603—51=552-1-1= 

553 

76 2 

hearing 

505—146 (76 2)=359 498-359=139-1-1=140 

844 

140 

761 

this 
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■Word 

rai|e and 

60o-101-&44-30{74 '>>-314 C08-S14-101+1— 




lOa+lS ^203 

oQS 

75 2 

heavy 

50^16l-a44-2S-l— GO-10 h (aa4>-o0 248-GO 




—103+1—100+3 ^ & A col — '»01 

201 

74 3 

news 

50.^-^i)— oG— CO-G 4o7— C— lul+1— Jo3 

4a‘' 

7C3 

I 

505-^9— 4,^6-140— 310 493-310—183+1—180 

169 

70 1 

was 

6O0 — 449— oG— 1 h col — uo 

Ca 

70 3 

oerwhetmed 

50^9 CO 1)— 4oG-lC2 (78 1>-''01 

294 

772 

with 

D0^49-oG— 6 k (449>-ol 

Cl 

TO 2 

a 

GOG-^O (74dJ>— 17G-447— 29 C03-'*9— 47D+1— 

4S0 

75 3 

flood 

GOo— ‘>9 (74dJ)— 4 lU 493— 4 iC— '>'»+!— 23 

23 

701 

of 

COG— 449— oC — oO— 0 

0 

'•5 2 

fears 

50^9— 4oG-14G-310-m 0 f C 1)— ‘»C0 

2C0 

7u 3 

and 

«0,>-49 (iC 1)— 4 oG— 448 (70 l>-3-5 k (448)-3 




COS-3— 600+1— GO! 

GOl 

-GO 

shame 

00^140— 3o0—30o (78 l>-v.4 

G4 

77 

I 

G0^9(7C l>-4oG 4oG-234 (74 1)— 172 

172 

'•4J2 

saw 

CO^O— 45,^140-301)— 3 b (146)-30C 4C3-306 




— 1C3+1— lCo+20 btibcoX —183 

183 

'•8 1 

plainly 

GOo— 449— oO 

50 

'*6 2 

all 

GOG— 449— oG COS— uG— 4o3+l— 4»3 

4a3 

7u3 

the 

COG— 14G— Sg9 443-So9— 89+1— 90+3 h col —'>3 

03 

701 

penis 

C0^14O-8u9-49-310 443-310-133+1-139 

139 

701 

of 

C0^l40-3,j9-lCl-lfl8 010-103-^12+1—418 




+11 b & /i— 

4'>4 

772 

ray 

C0^9— 4aO-80-43G 462^0-30+1-37+ 




81 b col — \>S 

GO 

78 3 

situation 

This is the only lime c eraihelmed appears In this pla> 

it IS found but four 

other times In all the Plaj s ’ FleeJ occurs but three times in this play plainly 

appears but twice In this play and but six times besides 

in all 

the Histones 

Penis is found but twice in this play and but once besides In all the Histones 

and but four times besides in all the Plats’ And this ts (he only lime situation 

ts found in all the Plays / 




50,^146-3o9 C77— 3u9 — ^18+1—219 

210 

771 

I 

50a— 14o— 3G0 448— 3C0— 88-1— 89 

89 

771 

knew 

60a— Uv^3G0-3 b (14G>-8a7 

8a7 

771 

very 

GOG— 14G-=3o9-3 b (145)— 3o0 

8aG 

"71 

well 

G0a-49=4a6 

450 

7a 2 

that 

GOo— 145— SCO— 80a— G-2 / col — aS 

C3 

77 2 

if 

GOu— 30=470— 447 (75 l>-‘>8 

8 

"a 3 

Shak st ) 

GOo— S0=47a— 101— 314- 247 (74 2>-67— 7 i col = 

60 

7a 1 

spur i 

50o—14a=3C0— 50=31 ) 493— 310— 188+1— 189 

189 

701 

was 

o05— 146=3a9 408— 3o9— 139+1— 140 

a40) 

70 1 apprehended 


Here we have another combination of Shak si s/ur besides the fourteen given 
elsewhere and here we ha\e another mode of counting besides the ones already 
given vrheTehy aj’/ireiendiii IS reached Andthisisthe onlj time a/freAended appears 
in this play while SAai st is found but twice once here and once in The Winters 
TaU IV 3 and while the Concordance gtves the word very properly in both 
instances zs shakest the Folio gives it m both instances as because f/Sai 
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could be combined here with and ^^lth the same word j/»rin The Wtntet^s 
Tale (iv, i) to give the sound of Shakcspere’s name, while shalest could not ’ Thus 
we find everywhere evidences of the Cipher 


505—146=359 448-359=89-1-1=90 

Word. 

90 

Pif'C and 
Column 

761 

he 

505—145=360—193=167 

167 

76 2 

will 

505—449=56—50 (74 2)=0— 5 h (449)=1 603—1= 

602-1-1=603 

603 

76 2 

be 

505—146=359—50=309 4 h col =305 

805 

77 1 

as 

505 449=56—50=6 

6 

76 2 

clay, 

505 449=56 162-56=106-1-1= 

107 

781 

or 

505—146=359 

359 

77 1 

rather 

505—146=359—305=54 2 h col =52 

52 

77 2 

tallow, 

505—146=359—3 b (146)=356— 30=326 

326 

76 1 

m 

505—146=359—161=198—10 b col =188 

188 

77 2 

the 

505—146=359—162=197 610-197=413-1-1=414 

-1-11 be.h col —425 

425 

77 2 

hands 

505—145=360 498-360=138-1-1=139 

139 

76 1 

of 

505—145=360—30=330 498—330=1 68-1-1=109 

169 

761 

that 

505—140=359—30=329—50=279—248=31 284— 

31=253-1-1=254 

254 

741 

crafty 

505—146=359—304 (78 1)=55— 20 b^h (304)=35 

85 

77 2 

fox, 

505—146=359—304 (78 1)=55— 20 bKh (304)=85 
610-35=575-1-1=576-1-2 h col =578 

578 

77 ^ 

1 1 

my 

505-146=359-305 (78 1)=54 20 i & /; (805)=34 
610-34—576-1-1=577-1-2 h col =579 

579 

77 2 

cousin 

505—146=359—29 (74 2)=330-3 b (140)=327 
498-327=171 -f 1=172-1-10 b h col =182 

182 

761 

Seas ) 

505 49=456—50-406—304 (78 2)=102 

102 

77 2 

ill ) 


What contempt for the corpulent “bard of Avon” is expressed in that phrase, 
“ he would be as clay, — or rather tallow, — in the hands of,” etc ' This is the onl} 
time /ox occurs in this play, and this is the only time ciafly is found in this plaj , 
and this IS the only time /0//070 IS found m this play, and it occurs but fnc other 
times in all the Plays ' And this is the only time clay appears in this play. And 
this IS the only time seas is found in this play So that in this short sentence there 
are five words found nowhere else in this play, m other words, this sentence could 
not be constructed anywhere else in this play, nor would all these iiords come out 
at the summons of any other number And herein we have also still another com- 
bination forming the name of Cecil 
The story proceeds 


505—146=359—3 b (146)=356 50=306 

306 

77 1 

It 

505—145=360—50=310 498— 310=188-f 1=189- 

189 

76 1 

was 

505—146=359—50=309 498—309=1894-1=190 

190 

76 1 

ten 

505—145=360—50=310 498— 310=188-H=189-i- 

2/1 col =191 

191 

761 

to 

505—146=359—50=309 498-309=189-1-1=190 

4-2 h col =192 

192 

761 

one 

505—145=360—50=310—50 (76 1)=260 508—260 

=2484-1=249 

249 

75 2 

the 
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605— 14C=3o9— 60=309 677— 309=263+1— ‘'C9 

2G9 

771 

whorson 

605— 14G=3o9— o0«309— 10 i & A col —209 

60a— 146=3o9— 3 b (146)-3o0— 103 (7a 1)— 1C3-49 

299 

70 3 

knave 

=114— 1/1 col =113 

113 

70 3 

will 

606-14G=3a9-a0=300— 11 b col —‘'08 

50a— 146=3a9— 30-3‘’a— IC*'— IGi 603—167—436 

208 

'*71 

tell 

+1— 437+3 i col =440 

440 

■*6 3 

in 

eOa-SO—l^a— 193=282-40-233-2- ^4./5col — 

211 

7a 2 

self 

605— 14a=SG0— 248=112-23 *(‘'48>-90-10/ col — 

80 

741 

defence 

50j— 14a=3G0-o0=310— 4 b col —305 

oOo— 14u-3Ca-3^(14C>-357 603-3a7-24G+l— 

80G 

70 2 

and 

247+6 A col =''a3 

•'jS 

"OS 

for 

60a-14a=a60— 248— 113 284— 113— 1"2+1— 173 
50a-14C=3aD— 3 b (146)-8a0-161— 19a 603-19a 

173 

741 

his 

=408+1=409+3 b col.— 412 

412 

"6 3 

own 

605— 14a=360— 60=310 

810 

7C3 

security 

aOi>-14a=3aO— 163=196— 13 ^ ^ col —183 

183 

77 3 

that 

603—146=309—161=193-10 b col -188 

a03— 146=359— 193— ICO— 16 h & yi—lGl 284—161 

183 

"7 3 

the 

=133+1—184 

134 

741 

play 

605— 146=3a9— 103— 190 

196 

T-’S 

of 

6O0— 14ft-850— IG- (78 1)— 197— 10 b col —187 

187 

77 8 

Measure 

a05— 146=3a9— 8 b (140)— 80O 

a05— 140-359-193 (16 1)-166-15^ * k (193W51 

8a0 

77 3 

for 

608-161-8a7+l-3a8+0^cot —304 

3(t4 

76 3 

Measure— 


See how precisely these words come out by the same root number 
This play of Meaturt for Mtaiure and its irreligious tendencies are alluded to 
m another part of the Cipher narrative growing out of 505—167—333 I ha\e 
stated on page 76 <i«* that Cecil gave this play and the play of Rtchardll 
to the Bishop of Worcester to anatomue And here we have the name of the 
play again by a different root number from the above 
83a-S0— 308-60— 258— 57 (79 1>=‘’0I— 14 


14 £ & 4 col =187 

187 

77 2 

Measure 

S3&_30=308-a0— 258— 103=9a-58(79 l>-37— 

3 b col =35 

Sa 

79 2 

for 

338— 30=308-163— 14a 608-14a— 303+1— 364 

8G4 

75 2 

Measure 


Consider the careful adjustment that was necessary to male these words come 
out by these two different kinds of counting from the same starting point * Notice 
that 197 down 77 produces Measure and 01 down the same column by the 
arrangement of brackets and hyphens produces the same word Measure and 151 
up 75 produces Measure and 14S up the same column produces the same word 
Measure If there had been a single bracket or hyphen more or less m either one 
of these four countings the Cipher would have failed to produce two different 
times by two different numbers the name of the play Measure for Measure ! 

And the Bishop said — speaking of this last Measure for Measure and Richard 
the Second — that he believed there tvere utterances in both hostile to the Christian 
religion I hat e shown on pages 08 and 09 ante what those utterances were 
And here we have the name of Rteha d the Second growing like the last Measure 
for Measu e out of 505 — 167—338 The Bishop speaks of — 
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P.-iPC and 

Word 

Column 


338-30=308 49=259-16S=97-32=Co-58 (80 1)= 7 

77 2 

that 

338—30=308 19=259— 102=97— 32==6o— 58=7+ 




461-168 

408 

80 2 

noble 

338-30=308 19=259-102=97-32=05-58=7 

7 

80 2 

composition, 

338-30=308 19=259-101=98-31=07—5 b (31)= 




62—2 h col =60 

60 

78 2 

the 

338— 30=308— 49=259— 101=98— 31=07— 5 /-=G3 




489-02-127+1=428 

428 

81 1 

play 

338—30=308 19=259— 102=97— 31=00 

00 

79 2 

of 

338-30=308+102=470 108 (col. 78 1)=2 402—2 




—160+1—101 

401 

78 2 

King 

338—30=308—103=145—31=114 5 b (31)=109— 




05(79 2)=44 462 11—418+1^419 

419 

78 2 

Richard 

338—30=308 19=259—102=97—2 h col =95 

95 

78 2 

the 

338—30=308—103=145—31=114 523—114-109 + 




1=410+2 ^=412 

412 

80 2 

Second. 

And the Bishop says, after reading these Plajs, that he (I) — 


338—50=288 19 (70 1)=239— 102=77 102—77= 




85+1=86 

80 

781 

perceived 

338—50=288 19 (70 1)=239— 102=77— 32=45 

45 

78 2 

much 

338—50=288—50 (76 1)=238-102=7G— 02 (SO 1)=14 




180-14=172+1=173 

173 

81 2 

in 

338-50=288 19(76 1)=239— 162=77— 32=45 




339 15=294+1=295 

295 

801 

these 

338—50=288 19=239—102=77—32=45 102-45 




=117+1=118 

118 

781 

plays 

338—50=288 19=239—102=77 l^«,//col=73 

73 

81 1 

that 

333—50=288 49=239-102=77-31=40 103+40= 

=209 

781 

satisfied 

338—50=288—50=238—102=70—31=45—2 b col = 

43 

79 2 

me 

338—50=288 19=239—102=77 32+77=109 

109 

79 1 

that 

338—50=288 19=239—162=77 

77 

77 2 

his 

338—60=288—50=238—102=76—02 (80 2)=14 4 




b & h (62)=10 186—10=170+1=177 

177 

81 2 

purpose 

338 19=289—30=259—102=97 610—97=513+ 




1=514+2 /i=516 

510 

77 2 

IS 

338—50=288 19=239—102=77—57 (80 1)=20 +185= 

=205 

81 2 

the 

338—50=288—50=238—102=70 468-70=392+1 




=393+1 /i=394 

394 

781 

destruction 

338—50=288 19=239 77—32=45 

45 

79 2 

of 

338—30=308 19=259-102=97—2 h col =95 

95 

78 2 

the 

338—50=288 19 (76 1)=239— 163=70 523—76= 




447+1=448+2 ^ col =450 

450 

80 2 

Christian 

338—30=308—163=145—31=114 449—114=335 




+1=336 

336 

76 1 

religion 

And the Bishop came to the conclusion that these 

; — 



338—1 h (167)=337— 80=307 19=258—31 (79 1)= 




227— 5 6(31)=222+162=384 

384 

701 

great 

338—1=337—30=307 19=258—31=227 

227 

781 

and 
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P c a d 
\V ord Col mn 


338-l=337-30=307-49-2u8-31 (.9 I 


(31)='’ 3 11 / 4 A col —373 

338-1 (7C 2>-3 7—394 (78 1>=33— "O A & A (394)- 

373 

-8 1 

much 

13 4C3— 13— 449+1— 4o9 

338—106 2)— 337— y0=287— 49=238-161— 7—40 

4j0 

^8 2 

admired 

^ S+4uS==480 

are the work of a gentleman who is at heart a pagan 

486 

62 

Plays 

838— o0-288-49='»39-16‘'=77 

338— 39=308— 50='’o8— 102=96— oC (79 1>=40 

77 

78 2 

vjork 

o98— 40=5a8+l— o59 

838— 50=288— 49='‘30—lC3=7G—C2 (80 2)— 14 

Co9 

-J)0 

gentleman 

—1 A col —13 

13 

812 

pagan 


Obsene how man) significant words come out of the same numbers 7 or 
Its alternate 76 produces — tn — thise—fl }s — that satisfied me 
that his purpdse — destruction — 0 / — C/nstian — uork—po'^an while 96 and 97 
which are just 0 more than 76 and 77 due to the fact that between the common 
modifiers 30 and 50 there is a difTcrence of o produce — composition 

— gentleman 

And observe the remarkable character of the words growing out of these roots 
Ceniposttion ts a rare word U is found but once in this play and but fourteen times 
besides in all the Plajs is foundbui once in this pla> and but twelve 

times besides m all the Plajs And appears but once in this plaj and but 

thirteen times besides in all the Histones And etesimetion 1$ found but once m 
this play and but thirteen times besides in all the Histones And this is the only 
time/a^fi IS found m this play and it is found but eight times besides in ull the 
Plays And Christian ts found but twice 10 this play And this is the only time 
ret gion is found tn this play Let the reader compare the number of times the 
word /winf appears in this play with the number of times u is found m Much Ado 
Loxe s Labor Lost Td.el/th Night etc It is not found at all m several of the 
Plays And this IS the only lime occurs in this play and it is found but 

twice besides in all the Histones And Measure occurs but once in this play 
besides the two instances given above And not only do these remarkable 
words grow out of the same primary root number but out of the same modification 
of the primary root number and even out of the same terminal Cipher number' 
And almost every word is found nowhere else in this play and rarely anywhere 
else in all the Plays ' 


And the Bishop praises the literary merit of the PIa> s highlj 
language is most choice — 

He says the 

838-50=«88-49=239 284—239=45+1—46 
338-30=308—163=14^31=114—57 (80 1)— ,>7 

46 

741 

Language 

523— u7=46C+l— 407 

338-50=^83— 50— ‘’38 4C3-«38=‘’ 0+1=231+ 

467 

80 3 

most 

lu i a A col =240 

And that in this particular they have had — 
338—31=307—143 (318 d 79 1)=164 462— 164=‘h)8 

240 

781 

choice 

+1—290 

299 

'"8 2 

No 

838-31—307—143=164 

164 

78 2 

equal 


o I 
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V, r 't' 

338 49=289-80=2o9-l 02-1)7 402-97— 1— 

338—50=288 49=289-102^77 120-77-813 l 1 

=344+G<!;col =3o0 ’-*'0 

338—50=288 49=239—102=77—01 (79 2>--13- 


338-50=288-49=230—102=77 

1 t 

338 50=288 49=230— lG2=77-«-185—2G2— 


2 i col =200 

200 

338 50=288 19=239-102=77—82-15 

45 

338—50=288 10=230— 102=77— 82= 15-5 

.(82)= 

40 339— '10=209-1-1=300-2=802 

302 


Vt. r ! 


( > hi")" 


7S 2 

in 

SI 2 

England 

77 1 

since 

79 2 

the 

81 2 

tune 

79 2 

of 

SO 1 

0 

0 


Obscnc asram hou nian> sirnificant here Jjro*. oat of 77, fje* tde ih- 

long catalogue alrcad} produced b\ it 

It must be remembered that in 1597 the literature of rnc'bnd, n it' o r' 
tongue, t\as \cr) limited The poet alluded to, John Goi er, t an bo^n in \ort,- 
shirc about 1325, and died in 1 }oS His Cc/ it '"> '•/ v .an n ritten in Cn.'li h 

m eight books, It IS said, at the request of /’ff/ tA // H,"'!! im ‘ a; s of him "He 

isahsajs sensible, polished, perspicuou'’, and not prcaic, in thci or .t ‘cn^eof the 
■word” He seems to hate been .1 favorite of the Rrhop And the liishop reit- 
erates his conviction, after reading these Plavs, that Shalspcrc has not the po er 
of brain to hav c produced them 


505—107=838 49=289-82=257 
+1=211+12 <5 col =223 

408-257=210 

228 

70 1 

enough 

505—107=338 49=289—32=257 
+1=321 

577 — 257=320 

321 

77 1 

brain 

505—107=338 49=289-32=258 
1-1=211+15(5 i,/. col =220 

4C8-25S=:.210 

220 

78 1 

pov7cr. 


Observe how precisely these significant vv ords match, thev come oat of the 
same number, except that 31 and 32 alternate, as in other examples given hereto- 
fore 


And the Bishop also reads the play of litcf an 

il/c TtuJ 

Here V c have it 

338 50=288—50=238 408—238=230+1= 

338-50=288—50=238-31 (79 1)=207— 103=11 

231 

781 

King 

462 14—118+1=419 

419 

78 2 

Richard 

838—50=288—50=238 

233 

701 

the 

338—50=288—30=258 402—258=204+1=205 

205 

78 2 

Third 


But let us recur to the story of Bacon’s feelings when he heard the bad news 
He says he knew that if Shaksperc was taken and he confessed the truth (as he 
believed he would), he was a ruined man In that event — 

505—50=455—31=454 402 424—38+1=39-}- 


5 h col — 14 

44 

78 2 

All 

505—30=475—146=329 447—329=118+1=119+ 




11 b col =130 

180 

75 1 

my 

505-30=475—146=329—3 b (146)=326 463—326 



=136+1=137+4 h col =141 

141 

78 3 

hopes 
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d 

505—14^=360 498—860=138+1=139 

139 

761 

of 

o05— 146=3^9— 3 b (146)=356 

3o6 

70 1 

rising 

«05— 31=474 603— 474=1‘’9+1— 130 
605—49=456—161=295 603— 29o=803+l=309+ 

130 

76 3 

to 

10^& 4 col =319 

319 

76 2 

high 

505— 30*^75— 50 (16 1)=4‘’5 608— 4‘»o=83+l=84 

84 

75 2 

office 

505—449=66—143 (449)=4‘'-l >S=41 

41 

76 « 

in 

505—146=359—3 b (l46)=Su6 498-3^6=1424- 1= 

143 

761 

the 

Common 

500-161=344-81 bLh col =313 

313 

78 0 

wealth 

500—146=359— 3 3(146)— 3o0 448-356—9 +1= 

93+14 3&/ col =107 

107 

761 

were 

605—146=359—33 (79 l)=3‘’i— 3 b (146)=3‘>4— 50— 

374 

7i 3 

blasted 

And again observe how rare some of these words 

are 

This is 

the only time 


rtstti^ IS found m this play and it occurs but thirteen times besides m all the Plaj s ' 
Commonutaltk is found three times in this play and but nine times in all the Com 
edies and but four times in all the Tragedies Blotted appears but once in this 
play and but nine times besides m all the Plays * Hopes is found but three other 
times m this play 


And Bacon says 


605-81-474 

474 

70 3 

I 

50a-80-475-«8(80 1)-417 

4r 

SO- 

am 

605-80— 470-58— 417 6-’S-4l7— 106+1— 107 
u0o—8‘>— 473-58— 415 493-416-834-1-84+ 

107 

SOS 

not 

11 3 col —95 

9o 

761 

an 

605-31—474-4 k col —470 

4.0 

70 3 

impudent 

605-8W74 

474 

70S 

man 

605-33=471/— u8— 415 

415 

80 *» 

that 

605—30=476 

47^ 

"O 3 

will 

50i>-49=456-50=406 603—406=197+1=108 
5O1/— 3*’— 473— «0=4 3— 1/8 (80 1)=365 603— 30o 

193 

70 3 

face 

=338+1— '’39 

239 

76 2 

out 

505— 49=4o6 003— 4oG=147+l=148 

148 

76 3 

a 

50o— 58 (80 1)=447 463— 447— 15+1— 16+-4=40 

40 

80 « 

disgrace 

505—31=4 4—273 * h col =447 

44” 

<9 3 

with 

y05—o‘’=473— 30=443— y7=380—o0 3 * / col — 3o6 

856 

80 3 

an 

605-”3 •=«4(3— 50 '’S 3 col =“400 

(400) 

70- 

impudent 

605— 49=4oC 603—456=147+1=148+16 3 & / col =164 

”6 3 

cheek 

505— 31=474— iy0=4‘>4— 6 3 & /i col =398 

398 

79- 

sauciness 

50o—‘'2=4<3— 163=311 

311 

77 3 

and 

505—3 =473— 4 A col =469 

469 

”9 3 

boldness 

And here Bacon repeats the very language he used m 1594 in a 

letter to Essex 


(see page 273 ante) I am not an impudent ma i that would face out a disgrace 
And these are the only times impudent occurs m sd Henry IV and it is found 
out seven times besides m all the Plays ' And these are the only occasions when 
sauciness is found in this play and it occurs but four times besides in all the Plays 
Yet here both are found repeated twice in the compass of a few lines And the 
word dis'^raee is found but twice m this play 
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And Bacon grieves at the disgrace his csposure will bring upon the memory 
of his father He says it — 


505-50=455—32-123 533 423=110+1=111 

Word 

111 

Pnee and 
Column 

79 2 

would 

605-30=476-60—125-396 (80 1)=29. 

29 

80 2 

humble 

505—50=455—32—123. 

123 

79 2 

ray 

505-30-175-50=425-58 (80 1)=367 523-367= 

156+1=167+3 h col =160. 

160 

80 2 

father's 

605—81—171 32 ^ col =442 

442 

78?, 

proud 

505—31=471 50--421 162=202 1/; col =258 

258 

78 2 

and 

505—31=471 50=421 57=367 1/; col =363 

863 

80 2 

most 

505-32=473—5 b (32)=468 

468 

79 2 

honorable 

505—30=475 623 175=48+1=49 

49 

80 2 

name 

505-30-175—50=425 1 h col =421. 

421 

79 2 

in 

605-31=471 50=424 531 124=110+1=111 + 
27 b col =138 

188 

79 2 

the 

605—31—471 39 i is /i col =435 

435 

78 3 

dust 

505-32-173—30-118-57 (80 1)=38G 1 h col = 

883 

80 2 

and 

505— 30=475-50-125-10 /■ col =415 

415 

77 2 

send 

505-31—174 633 171-59+1=60 

GO 

79 2 

his 

505—31=474 698 171—124+1=125 

125 

79 2 

widow 

605-81-171 %nbs.h col =447 

447 

79 2 

with 

605-31= 474 598 174-124+1=125+4 h col = 

129 

79 2; 

a 

505-81=471 50=421 162=262 

262 

77 2 

broken 

505-162=311 7 /; col =337 

337 

78 2 

heart 

505-30=475—896(80 1)=79 461-79=382+1= 

383 

80 2 

to 

506-31-_171 9 5 col —165 

465 

76 2 

the 

605-32-173— 80=443— 5 ^(31)=438— 77/ col =131 

131 

78 2 

grave. 


And what is it that would so distress the widow of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who, as 
we have seen, was preeminently a religious lady? Here is the statement 


605-30=475-50=425-396 (80 1)=29 523-29= 


494+1=495+4 ^ & h col =499 

499 

80 2 

to 

605—31=474 50=424 57=367 

367 

80 2 

think 

505—30—475—58(80 1)=417 

417 

78 2 

that 

605—31—474 58=416 

416 

80 2 

I 

505—31—474 50=421 30=394 58=336- 
26 5 col =310 

310 

80 2 

should 

605—31=474 62 (80 2)— 112— 18 b col =394 

894 

81 1 

make 

505— 32— 473— 50—423— 58 (80 1)=365— 2G?i col = 

839 

80 2 

a 

505—57 (80 1)— 448— 3 h col —445 

445 

81 1 

mock 

505—30-475—58(80 1)=417 

417 

79 2 

of 

505—82=473-50=423 533-423=110+1=111+ 

27 b col =188 

188 

79 2 

the 

605-31—474 396(801)=78 523—78=445+1= 
446+45 col —450 

450 

80 2 

Christian 

505—146=859—3 b (146)=856-193=163 498—163 
=335+1=836 

888 

761 

religion. 


It was certainly enough to shock the pious Lady Ann to know that her son had 
written, in Measmefot Meastue, of the conception of the Christian religion as to 
the eternal condition of the wicked, in these startling words: 
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Or to be Trorse than worst 
Of those that la iless and tttceriain thoughis 
Imagine hojjhng 

And Bacon tells what he feared --that he would be — 


505^31=474—5 h (31)=469 577-469=.108+l= 

109+23 3 col =132 

Word 

132 

Paffc and 
Column 

"71 

hanged 

o05— 146^59— 162=197 463— 197=2&>+1=266 
+5 i col =241 

371 

78 3 

like 

y05— 31=474— 50-»424 4 j 7— 424=33+1=34+17 
^ ^ col =51 

51 

76 3 

a 

^05-30=445— 49 (76 l)=4‘’6-31=39o-0>5 co! = 

(3<»9) 

78 2 

dog 

505—30=475—396 (80 1)=49 

79 

80 3 

for 

505— 31=474— 50=4'’4 46&-434=38+l=39+ 

21 ^ col =60 

CO 

78 3 

the 

o05— 30=475— 396 (80 1)=79— 17 htih (39C)=6‘* 
489— 6,«=427+l=428 

4‘’8 

81 1 

play 

605-31=474—49=420-4 / col -=421 

431 

80 2 

of 

505— 146=359— 162— 197— '’6 34,/ co! =171 

I"! 

78 2 

King 

505—81=474—49 (76 1)— 425-30=39<> 

39a 

78 2 

Richard 

y05— 140— 359— 163=197 

194 

78 2 

the 

605_81.,474_„8 (80 l)=41C-4 h col —412 

412 

80 2 

Second 


Observe the symmetry of these words of Kin<r Rtthard the Second see how 505 
—32*»474— 49 alternates iwth 505 — 146—359 — 16 

And here we have Richard the Secon i by another and a different root number 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE QUEEN'S ORDERS TO FIND SHAKSPERE 

Wheresoe'er he is, 

Seek him with candle, bnnp him dead or li\ mg- 

As You Like II^ in, i 

I TURN to another part of the Cipher story, or rather I recur to 
It, because I have already referred to it in a previous chapter 
I can do no more now than give a few words, here and there, to 
show that the Cipher story runs through all these pages, and is 
called forth by the same root-numbers. 


505 118=57 

Word 

57 

Pape and 
Column 

76 2 

Her 

505—193=312—30=282 

283 

75 2 

Grace 

505 118=57—50=7 

7 

76 2 

IS 

505—193=312-50=262 

202 

75 2 

furious 

505-193=312 448-312=186-1-1=137 

137 

76 1 

and 

505—254-251—50=201 508-201=307-1-1= 

308 

75 2 

hath 

505—198=312 

812 

75 2 

sent 

505-193=312-50=262 448 262=186-M= 

187 

76 1 

out 

505—193=312—31(79 1)=281— 50=231 462—231 

=231-fl=232 

232 

78 2 

several 

505—254=251—5/; col =246 

240 

76 1 

well 

505—50=455 

455 

76 2 

horsed, 

505—193=312=30 (79 1)=282— 27 b col =255 

255 

78 2 

unarmed 

505—248=257 

257 

741 

posts 

505—248=257—50=207 447-207=240-1-1= 

241 

75 1 

to 

505—193=312—237 (73 2)=75 169-75=94-1-1= 

95 

731 

find 

505—251—251—30=221—193=28 

28 

75 2 

Shak’st ) 

505-197 (74 2)=308— 248=60 

60 

751 

sour, ) 

505—254=251—15 b^h (254)=236 19 (76 2)=187 

508-187=321-1-1=322 

332 

75 2 

under 

505—248=257—50=207 

207 

741 

■fclip 

505—251—251—30=221—31 (79 1)=190 462—190 

=272-1-1=273 

273 

78 2 

lead 

505— 254=251— 10 col =241 

241 

761 

of 

505-193=312—237=75-1-90=165 

165 

73 1 

my 

505—193=312—50=262 

262 

761 

Lord 

505—193=312—50=262 498—262=236-1-1=237-1- 

4/ col =241 

241 

761 

of 

505—351—251—10 b col =241 

241 

761 

Shrewsbury 

8S4 
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This accords with the staicmcni on pageCSO anie that the forces sent out to 
find Shakspere and the rest of the plajers were under the direction of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury And there was no necessity of sending armed troops to arrest a 
part) of poor actors The object was secrecy hence no tradition has come down 
to us of the attempt to arrest Shakspere If armed soldiers had gone to Stratford 
looking for him it would hate made such an impression on the minds of thevil 
lagers that in all probability it would hate been remembered and we should hate 
heard something of it And yet the matter was important enough to require 
prompt action under a prominent reliable and discreet leader for it was not 
merely the offense of playing seditious plays that was in question but the fact that 
this had been done as an incentive to rebellion and no one could tell in that 
troubled age how far the attempt had succeeded or how soon civil war might 
break forth The object was to quietly gain possession of the actors and probe 
the thing to the bottom 

And the reader will observe how the beginning of scene i act i interlocks 
with the end of the same act in thevrords intnl— veil— /lorsed— unarmed— foils 
— under— lead etc \\ ith ampler leisure I could reduce this to a precise maihc 
matical continuous system 
And Cecil proposed — 

Pan Bnd 
Column 

50.>-2o4-2ol 49 S-'’j 1-107+1— 103+2^ col— 200 701 proposed — 

that the Earl should divide his forces into three divisions and send them in differ 
ent directions wherever the actors were likely to be 


60^103-312-30-^8 443-'’82— 210+1-'‘17 

217 

701 

Will 

50j— 103— 312— «0-‘'82 

C0a-2<*4-2jl-30-221-32-189 402-189-273 

282 

70 1 

divide 

+l-2i4 

2“4 

78 2 

his 

COa-103— 312-83 (i01)-2‘’0-o^(3‘’>-2 0 
o0^193-312-32-*’80-u A (3'’)— 27^, 46'*— 2io— 

27» 

78 2 

forces 

187+1— lB8+3 3col —191 

J)j_193-gi3_31-‘’81— V b (3l)-370 402-370— 

191 

78 2 

ID 

1804-1— 187+0 ^ col —103 

103 

'■8 3 

three 

^0^2a4-2jl-30-2n— 32 (79 1>— 189 

189 

'*8 2 

divisions 


Here It will be observed that the same words three— di itioni which came out 
at the summons of 5 3 — 18 (74 )— 305 — ^31 (79 i>— 74 (see page 77 ante) and 
which were then used to describe the allotment of the money made by the Plays 
between actors and author are again employed at the call of S0S'~*i93*~3i — 31 
and 505 — 54 — 3 that is to say 505 less the upper section of 75 i produces car 
ried to the end of act i // ree and 505 less the lower section of 75 i carried to 
the beginning of act 11 gives us And 305 (5 3 — 18—305) — 31—274 car 

ned up 78 2 plus the hyphens produces the same word three and the same 305 
— 31—274 carried up the same 78 not counting in the hyphens produces the 
same word dnistons Surely no one will believe that all this delicate adjustment 
of the text and its brackets and hyphens to two different numbers could come 
about by accident If it stood alone it would be enough to stagger incredulity 
but as it IS It IS only one of thousands of other and similar instances 

But the Queen while taking these steps does not fully believe that Francis 
Bacon could have written the treasonable play of Richard II And she rebukes 
Cecil for making such a charge against him And the Queen says to Cecil 
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Word 

P-ige and 
Column 


505—193=313—30=282—29 (73 2)=253 281 253 

=31+1=33 

82 

741 

This 

505—193=313—30=382—29 (73 2)=253+193= 

446 

751 

thing 

005—193=313—29 (73 3)=283— 193=90 508—90 

—118+1=119 

419 

1 0 V 

must 

005—193=313—39 (73 3)=283 284—283=1+1=3 

+7/^ col=9 

9 

741 

stop. 

505—193=313—50=263—208 (73 3)=54 281 54— 

230+1=231+5 h col =236 

236 

741 

Between 

505— 193=313— 50=263— 153 & 3=347—237=10— 

33(337)=7 

7 

741 

you 

505—193=312—30=283—29 (73 2)=353 

253 

75 1 

and 

505-193=312-29 (73 2)=283 281 283=1+1= 

2 

741 

your 

505—193=313—30=283—28 (73 3>=254 

254 

741 

crafty 

505—193=312—30=283—248 (74 3)=34 281 31— 

=250+1=251 

251 

741 

old 

505-193=313—30=282-28 (73 l)=25l 1 h col = 

250 

741 

father, 

505—193=312—50=262—208 (73 1)=54 

54 

741 

with 

505-193=313—50=262-90 (73 1)=173 

172 

73 2 

your 

505—193=312—50=363—15 b & /i=247— 237=10— 

3 b (237)=7 281 7=277+1=378+3 h col = 

281 

741 

smooth 

505— 193=312— 50=262— 15 ^ /^=247— 237=10— 

3 <5=7 281 7=277+1=278 

278 

741 

tongues, 

505—193=313—50=262—50=212—78 (73 1)=134 

237—131—103+1=104+3 b col =107 

197 

73 2 

you 

505—193=313—50=362—79 (73 1)=183 

183 

73 2 

are 


Here it will be observed that every word grows out of 505 minus 193, the upper 
section of 75 I, we will have directly a sentence that grows out of 505 minus 254, 
the lower section of the same column and page The above sentence is produced 
by counting from the beginnings and ends of the subdivisions of the preceding col- 
umn, 73 2, the next sentence will be derived by counting from the beginnings and 
ends of 74 i or 74 2 Thus the reader will perceive that there is not only regularity 
in the results, but a method and system in the wmrk 
But the sentence goes on 


505—254—251—15 bs.h (254)= 

=336 281 236—18+1= 

=49 

741 

stuffing 

505—248=257—2 h (248)=255 

281 255=29+1= 




30+7/; col =37 


37 

741 

my 

505—254=251—248=3 


3 

741 

ears 

505—248=257—51 (74 2>— 206 

281 206=78+1= 




79+77; col =86 


86 

741 

With 

505—251—251 281 251=33+1=34+5 b col = 

39 

741 

continual 

505—248=257 1/; col =253 


253 

741 

lies 

505 — 251 — 251 — 15 6x7; (254)= 

=236—50=186 284— 




186=98+1=99 


99 

741 

and 

505—248=257—22 ^235 281 

235— 19+l=50-r5 b= 

=55 

74 1 

false 

505—254=251—15 b s. 7;=236 

281 236—18+1=49 




+77; col =56 


56 

741 

reports 


Observe the perfect symmetry of this 505—254 (75 i)=25i is regularly alter- 
nated with 505—248 (74 2)=257 And all the words are in column i of page 74 ' 
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And what a concatenation of words ttuffngmytars Mithtonlinual Uti and fahe 
reportsl And wc know that Cecil desired to keep Bacon out of office and power 
and we can surmise that this would be the %ery means he would resort to And 
the coarse minded crafty old Queen e\cn If she suspected Bacon would be very 
apt to talk in this way to Cecil for nc ha\e historical testimony that she would 
assault this little man (as she called him) with bitter \ itupcration 


rict and 
ord C lumn 


COo— 103— 312— 00— 2'’'* 

2 3 

'*3 2 

this 

yOo— ‘'48— ‘'a7— 209 (73 2>— 49+00— ISO 

ISO 

781 

many 

50o— 193— 313— 30— ‘'Sv— loi & 4 A col — 

"03 

■"4 1 

a 

G0o-!ki4— ‘’jl— u0-‘’01 2S-t— *’01— 83+1— SI 

Si 

74 1 

year 


And here I would ask the reader to turn to pages 7x9 and / 0 ante and note 
howthesamewordsJ/M^M^— Mr/— yb/i/— — Mir — — a— jrar 
which here come out at the summons of 505 carried through 74 and the upper 
and lower subdivisions of 75 t were also brought out b> an entirel> different mode 
of counting by the root number 516— 167-»349— ^4^(167)— 3 7! Formstance 
3 7—30 carried through 74 •• and 74 I yields while 505— 54— 51 
— 54)— 30 carried 74 I yields the same word ttuffng and the same 
number 36 plus the hyphens 1// the same column yields while the same 

number 3 7 again less 30 again earned through 74 and again carried d«J.n 74 i 
yields the same word repotit And so with theother words The adjustments here 
are as delicate and as manifold as in the works of a watch and the one is just as 
likely to ha\c come together by chance as the other 
And the Queen was in a— 


B0./-193-312— 30-283— 15 S l ‘'0 (78 2>— 

233 

741 

royal 

50o-103-313-00-282-50(74 2>-233-I2; t k 




col — «20 


741 

rage, 

and commenced to rebuke Cecil sctercly 




c0^103— 312— t;0-2C2 284— '’C'*— 22+1— *>3+ 




7 A col — oO 

30 

74 1 

Commenced 

oOa— 103— 312— 284— 2S-10i col —18 

18 

73 2 

to 

500—193—812—237 (73 75 ICO— 75-Of+l— 9o 




+Ucol —90 

90 

73 1 

rebuke 

COj— 103— 312— *’09 (73 2)— 103 1C0—103—C0+1— 

C7 

73 1 

him 

^05— 103— 312— 15 i t. / (193)— 297— 248— 40— col 

-44 

74 1 

in 

DOj- 103— 312— lu^ A, / (103)— 197— 30— 207— 28 




(73 2)— ‘’39 284— ‘’39— 4u+l— 40 

40 

741 

language 

50./— 103— 31 15 b & /— 297— 80— ‘’67— 28 (73 *’)— 




239 284— 239— 4o+l— 40+50— 90 

00 

741 

stern 

50j— 2o4-2</l— ■’08— 43 284— 43— 241+1— *’12 

242 

74 1 

and 

BOa— 193— 313— 15 b Si 7— ‘W— 30— 207— 28 (73 2)— 




239 284— 239— 45+1— 4C+30_70 

70 

74 1 

fearful 

50./— 193— 313— 60— 202— 15 b & >5—347 284-247— 




87+1— 38+5i col —43 

43 

-*41 

which 

60u— 2..4— 2ul— 30— 221 284-221— 03+1— C4 

04 

741 

wounds 

COj— 193— 312-30— 282 284— 28‘’— S+1— 3+7/ col 

—10 

741 

the 

50./— 193-312— 30— 283 284— 29‘>— 2+1— 3 

3 

741 

ears 

50a— ‘’g4-2ol 284— 2ol— 33+1— 34 

84 

74 1 

of 
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505-193=312-30=283—50 (74 2)=233 284 333 

=53-1-1=53 

Word 

53 

Pige and 
Column 

741 

them 

505—254—351—30=331 281 321=63-1-1=64-1- 

7/i col =71 

71 

741 

who 

505—193=313—15 b & /i=397— 30=367— 39 (73 2)= 
238— 33 & h col =316 

316 

74 2 

listen 

505—193=313—50=262—50=213—79 (73 1)=133 

133 

73 2 

to 

505—193=313—248=61 3 h (248)=63— 50 

13 

73 3 

it, 

505—153=352—248—1 

4 

741 

for 

505—193=312 49=263 

263 

741 

a 

505—193=312—30=283 

282 

741 

worse 

505— 193=313— 50=363— 15 i&/i=347 284 247= 

37-M=38 

38 

741 

tongue 

505—193=312—50=363—248=11 3;/(248)=12 237 
— 12=325-}-l=226 

226 

73 2 

IS 

505—193=312—50=262 

262 

741 

not 

505—193=313—284=28 

28 

73 3 

upon 

505—193=313—248 (74 3)=61 23 b (248)— 12 

42 

741 

the 

505—193=313—50=163 281 162=32+1=23+ 

133 & /i=35 

35 

741 

earth. 


Observe how regularly this sentence moves It accords with historical truth, 
so far as it concerns Elizabeth’s violent temper and abusive tongue, and it accords 
with the probabilities that the Queen would not, without conclusive proof, believe 
that Sir Nicholas Bacon’s son could engage in treasonable practices Nearly all 
the words grow out of 505 — 193=312, or, where they do not come from the 505 
minus the upper section of 75 i, they come from 505 minus the lower section of 
75 I, and they are nearly all found on 74 i, except where fragments left after deduct- 
ing 74 I or 74 2 are earned backward to the last page or forward to the next page 
And the Queen tells Cecil that he has been unfair to Bacon, that he has — 


505—254=351—30=331 

221 

741 

stooped 

505—351—351—50=201—30=171 281 171=113+1= 

=114 

741 

so 

505—251—351—153=336—103 col =336 

as to assail Bacon — 

226 

741 

low, 

505— 254=251— 50=201— 30=171— 10 /r col =161 
505—193=313—248=61 33(248)=62 281 62 

161 

741 

in 

=222+1=223+6 /r col =339 

229 

741 

this 

505—193=312—248=61 33(248)=62 

62 

741 

covert 

' 505—193=313—30=282—248=34 

505— 254=251— 153 & 3 (254)=236 281 336—18 

34 

75 1 

way, 

+1=49+133 & h col =61 

505-248=257—208 (73 2)— 19— 3 3 (308)— 16 169 

61 

741 

while 

16=123+1=124 

505—193=813—30=383—237 (73 3)=45 169 15 

124 

73 1 

thy 

=1244 1=125 

125 

73 1 

kinsman’s 

505—248—257—23 (248)=255 

355 

741 

sick. 


And in her “royal rage” she tells Cecil that, if he does not find Shakspere, 
and prove his charge against Bacon to be true, he shall lose his office 
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u05— 19o'=3ia-‘’84 (74 1)— 28 237—28=^09+1= 

tVord 

210 

Page and 
Colum 

78 2 

lose 

505— 248=257— 50=‘’07— 10 i col =197 

197 

741 

office 

And the Queen tells the posts — 

50^248='’57— 50=207 447—207=240+1=241 

241 

751 

To 

505— •’54=251 284^251=33+1=34+7/5 col = 

41 

741 

ride 

505—193=312—248=64 

64 

73 3 

with 

605-248=2^7— 22 A (248)=23o 284— 23./=49+l= 

oO 

74 3 

the 

60^193=312—248=64 237— 64=-173+l 

174 

73 3 

speed 

505— 254=‘’51 284—251=33+1=34 

84 

741 

of 

605— 248=‘’57— 22(248)=235 284—235=49+1= 

50 

741 

the 

„05— 193=312-30=282-153 & h (19o)=267 284- 
267=17+1=18+103=(28) 

28 

741 

wind 

500—248=257—243 & ^233 

233 

741 

through 

«05— 248=257— 237 (73 2>=20+90=I10 

110 

731 

all 

50c/— 193=312-30=282 2S4-28‘>=2+l=3+7 /5 col 

=10 

74 1 

the 

505-248=257-223 (248)=235 

235 

74 1 peasant towns 

505-248=257— 243 & 3 (248H233 284—233=51+1 

=53 

741 

of 

505— 193=312— 50=‘’62 284— *62=22+1=23 

33 

741 

the 

605-193=312-30—28^-15 3 & /i (193)=267 284— 
267-17+1—18+7/5 col —25 

2> 

741 

West 


Observe here the recurrence of the same root numbers 505 earned through 
74 containing 248 nords leaves a remainder of 57 57 taken down the pre 

ceding column 741 bnngs us to/or/r but less the bracket words 1074 it produces 
peasant touns and less both the oracLeted and hyphenated words it gives us 
thron h {pests tlrou^k peasant towns) and up the column it is stuffin'^ slandets of 
etc And note how 505—193—312 produces speed— wind— IVest etc 

And the Queen tells them to give large rewards to the man who dnds the 
actors 


605-193=313—237 (73 2)=75 

7o 

741 

Make 

c0v^l93=312— 237 (73 2j=75— 33 (23T—72 

73 

731 

great 

501-193=312-284=28+90 (73 1>=118 

118 

731 

offers 

605—193=312—28 (73 2)=284— 103 col =274 

374 

741 

of 

«05— 193=312— •’84=28 90— ’’8=02+1=63 
«0o— 103=312— o0=263—2'’7=25 170 (73 3>— ‘’0 

63 

731 

rewards 

=145+l-.14e 

146 

72 2 

to 

505— 193=313— c/0=2G2— 237=25 

25 

7** 

the 

505—193—312—60=263—237=25 346+2^=371 

371 

72 2 

man 

605— 193=312-./0— 262— 208 (73 1)=,4— 33 (208)= 

51 

731 

who 

500—193=312— 30=282— lo 3 a h col =^67 

367 

^41 

brings 

605— 193=312— o0=262-209 (73 3)=53 

6O0— 193=813— 30=^’82-29 (.3 3)=2o3 281—353 

53 

741 

them 

— 81+1=3*+13 3 & / col =44 

44 

741 

in 

«0o— 193=312— oO— •’62— 209 (, 3 ^=53 

63 

731 

dead 

50o— 193— 312— ^0= 63— 237=‘’5+l''0 (’*3 2>= 

19o 

72 3 

or 

oOo— 103=312-50=26 — 2o7=25 169-25=144+l=14o 

73 2 

alive 


Some of my readers may ha\e thought that the marvelous revelations of the 
foregoing pages were merely coincidences But here we are invading another 
play the play of ist I/enrj II with apher numbers derived from sd Henry IV 
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and we find the words of the story coming out in regular order as in the above sen- 
tence And how completely does this fit into the story already told We have 
had the narrative of the Queen’s rage, the flight of the actors, the despair of Bacon, 
the order to send out posts to find Shakspere and his fellows, the separation of the 
soldiers into three divisions, and here we have the offti of gteat letoaids to the vian 
who bungs them in dead on alive If this is accident, then the world is an acci- 
dent 


And the Queen says she does not believe that this woe-begone, 

hateful, fat 

creature, Shakspere, had been a mask for her brilliant friend, 

, whom she has knon n 

since a child 

Word 

Pape and 
Column 


505-193=312—30=282-29 (73 2)=253 447—253= 




194+1=195 

195 

75 1 

This 

505—193=312—29.(73 2)=283 

283 

75 1 woe-begone, 

505—193=312—50=262—28 (73 2)=234 

234 

751 

hateful, 

505—193=312—50=262-29 (73 2)=233— 90 (73 1)= 
505—193=312—50=262—208 (73 2)=51 3 b (208)= 

143 

72 2 

fat 

61+90=141 

141 

731 

creature 

505—193=312—50=262—209 (73 2)=53+90=143 

143 

73 1 

had 

505-193=312-50=262—208 (73 2)=54+90=144 
505—193=312—50=262—209 (73 2)=53— 3 b (209)= 

144 

73 1 

been 

50+90=140 

140 

731 

a 

505-193=312-30=282—29 (73 2)=253— 13 b col = 

for the son of her old friend, for she had — 

240 

75.1 

mask 

505-193=312—50=262—90=172-28=144 
505—193=312—209 (73 2)=103— 79=24 588—24= 

144 

741 

known 

564+1=565+1 h 565 (79)=566 

566 

72 2 

him 

505—193=312—91 (73 1)=221 
505—193=312—30=282—29 (73 2)=253 447—253 

221 

73 2 

since 

=194+1=195+11 b col =206 

206 

751 

a 

505—193=312—91 (73 1)=221— 29 (73 2)=192 281 




192=92+1=93 

93 

741 

child 

And the Queen had all the incredulity of the Shakspereolators of the nine- 
teenth century, and she says I pronounce this story the strangest tale in the world. 

and not to be believed, and a lot of lies 

505—193=312—209 (73 3)=103— 90=13 588—13= 




575+1=576 

576 

72 2 

Strangest 

505—193=312—209 (73 2)=103— 91=12 588—12= 



576+1=577 

577 

72 2 

tale 

505—193=312—50=262—28 (73 2)=234 169 {73 1) 




=65 170—65=105+1=106 

106 

72 2 

in 

505—193=312—28 (73 2)=284 79=205 588—205 




=383+1=384 

384 

72 2 

the 

505—193=312—50=262—15 b & /;=247— 28 (73 2)= 



219 284 219=65+1=66 

66 

741 

world. 

505—193=312—29 (73 2)=283— 90=193 



not 

193 

72 2 

to 

505—193=312—28 (73 2)=284 27 (73 1)=257+171= 

= 428 

72 2 

be 

505-193=312—50=262—28 (73 2)=234 169 (73 1)= 

= 



65 588—65=523+1=524 

524 

72 2 

believed. 
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And ibe Queen says Cecil has been telling her — 



Ue^d 

'cfAr 


505—103-312—28 




— I41+l-ir+'’ ft col —114 

144 


a 

Wo-103-3I2-''3 n 2>-'’^|-“0-''0 

"Ol 


lot 

OO^lOO-Cr— 30-2«‘'-2'17 (TJ «>— 4^-3# ("3“)— 


'*1 1 

of 

,X)^103— 3!.— >3 

">3 

-4 1 

lies 

\nd here again wc hate the comb nation— it i« found more tlian twenty times 

In thc«c two plays— git inp the nar"c of Dacon » cot 

in 



503-193—312-23 (“3 (**1 l)-2o* 

- 



2o*-33H-l-33'» 

KJ2 

'*•'2 

Secs 1 

50o— 193— 312— S0-'’S — 1C1— “4— 




9 >+1-90+1 /-9* 

I*. 


111 1 

And here we hat c It again 




OO0-I93-OI2-SO-'* ^-28 C*3 '’>-2.>|-P0-lCl^ 




3 0-331-2/ cot —33^ 



Secs ) 

ua>-19^12-C0-2‘»^-'N»f3'*>-“3 in--*,— 



( 

004-1-97 

P 

“3 I 

ill ) 


In this last Instance (t trill t)C ebsened that the iwotronlt more in parallel 
lines 05—193—31 — 30— ‘•® and the ffsitrord u/i starts fmm the en 1 of the 
Gnt snbdu islon on 93 and poes uptranl and to the end of the scene on *3 t and 
up as^m and bacLtrard and dotrn from the end of the second section of Tiie 
other word ttl starts from the same point ol departure the end ol the frst section 
but tnot*es doirntrard throuph the column and backward and up the preceding; 
column to the word i// And in the first instance the count departs in the tame 
waj from the same starting point and no\es up through 3 and down through *^a 
in the same order 

And right here In connection with the elements of the name of Cecil we have 
iintma 1 / and yiirr iiiirt \Se stw that 164 (<05—193 ( 5 l>— 31 — 3o( 4 3)— ^ 
*— 5 (73“’)^54*"<J0 (73 t)— iC-t) produced //// but it also produces c nnn 

112— ud— '’C*'— 00— 1 ' 1 '*3 2 your 

C(k>-103-312— 30-'»83— “S-^I-OO-ICI ICI ’*3 2 cousin 

And that same 3 which modified li) carrying lithrough the first section of 
73 produced ////and 1// and /<’««« also carried through all of 73 " produces 
linsman / 

50^103-312— *'08 (^^)-10I-n(n 2)— *7 '*^ -->2 thy 

50o — 103— 312— 30— **82 — 237»1<; ICO— l'*l+l— !''> ** 2 kinsmans 

And the old termagant goesontosay that if Cecil can prove that Dacon 
wrote the Plays she will have him executed 1 hate not time to work this out in 
detail but I call the attention of the critical to the way in which the same num 
bers which have already done such fcood ser\ ICC respon I again with most slgnlfi 
cant words Here we hate 

GOo— 103— 31*’— 60— — "Oaf 3‘>-ul— 3i( 03)— ,^1 


00-51—39+1—10 

10 

73 1 the 

^^103— 312— "09— 103-3 / ("09)— 100— "7— "3 



170—73-97+1-08 

93 

'’’3 old 

„0j— 193— 312— u0-2Cv— "03(73 2)— ,>4— 27(73 1)— 



27+171-108 

103 

t 3 termagant 
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And let us pause and observe the manner in which this word lermagant is so 
placed that like Seas-ill, Shak'st-sptn, old jade, etc , it can be repeatedly used in 
referring to the Queen It is accompanied by the word old “the old termagant 

Let us take the combination with which we are already familiar, 505 167= 

228 50=288 If we commence to count at the end of scene third (73 i)i tttid 

count up that fragment of a column and down the preceding column, we have 

' Page and 

Word Column 

505-167=338-50=388-90 (73 2)=198 198 73 3 termagant 

Take 516— 167=349— 22 <5 & 71=327-50=277 If tve commence to count at 
the same point of departure as in the last instance, but count downward through 
73 I, and then again down the next column as before, we again reach tennagavt, 
thus 

516 — 167 = 349 — 33 ^&;i=337— 50=377— 79(73 3)= 198 73 2 termagant 

Or let us take still another root-number, to-wit 513 — 29 (74 2), and we have, 
going through the same go used in the first instance 

513—39 (74 2)=484 90 (73 1)=394 588-394—194 

-f 1=195+3 A col =198 198 72 3 termagant 

Here we perceive that 484 — 90=394 Let the reader turn to the fac-sim»lc and 
he will find that 394 in the same column with teimagaiit is plays > 

513—39 (74 3)— 484 90=394 394 72 3 plays 

Surely a very significant combination, for the old tomagant and the plays rep- 
resented very important subjects in Bacon’s life and thoughts We noted how 
plays was brought in in 78 i — “ for one or t’other plays the rogue with my great 
toe,” and here we have 

Art thou alive. 

Or IS It fantasy that plays upon our eye sight 

We can see the Cipher in the very process of construction And if I haa time 
and space I could show that nearly every word in that sentence, nay, in all these 
columns, is a Cipher word But to resume 

We have seen that the text was so arranged as to bring out the word tennagant 
m response to the summons of 505, 516 and 513 — here we have the fourth primal 
root-number, 523 We have just reached te>maganthy deducting 29, the lower sec- 
tion of 74 2, from 513, we now deduct the upper section of 74 2 from 523, and we have 

533—50 (74 2)=473— 79 (73 1)=394 588-394=194 

+1=195+3 h col =198 198 72 3 termagant 

Here again we have the terminal number, 394, but how ’ We obtained it in the 
last instance by deducting from 513 (—29=484) the tipper section of 73 2, to-wit, 90 , 
now we obtain it by deducting from 523 (—50=473) the lowet section of 73 2, to-wit, 
79 And again the 394 produces the word plays > But think of the exquisite ad- 
justments that were necessary to bring this about The cryptologist could not use 
the word termagant (even though applied, as in the text, to a man ' ), or the word 
plays, \ ery often, without exciting suspicion, and he tells us in the He Angmentu that 
one of the first requirements of a cipher is that It “ be such as not to raise suspicion ’’ ‘ 
Therefore he so adjusted the fragments of 73 i that, counting upwaid from the end 
of the scene, u ith the number 513—29, it would yield 394, which gives us both 
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termagant and plays while counting dowHitard from the same point with 5 3“"SO 
would again give us 394 and the same words tenna<sant and plays I 

But this IS not all Turn back to the two immediately preceding instances 
and we have the same process repeated but with different elements Thus 

Pa^eand 
Word Cl mn 

50o— 167=338--50--288— 90— 198 198 72 2 termagant 

5ie— 167=.349— 22^&/5=327— 50=2i7— 79— 198 198 72 2 termagant 

Here we have the same process of cunning adjustment — Again we count up 
from the end of the scene to produce lefi — termagant and again we count 
from the same point to produce termagant I And observe these numbers are 

not accidental they are produced in the same waj 

GOu— 1G7 (74 2)— 33a-50— 288 

Cie— 1C7 (74 2)— 349— 60— 299— 22 h & /i-=.277 

And the difference between 288 and 77 is eleven and the difference between 
79 and 90 is eleven f 

But even this is not all Let us take the fifth primal number 506 and deduct 
50 and we have 456 Now we have seen that in the middle section of 73 i be 
tween 8 and 90 there are 6 words Let us deduct this fragment just as wc 
deducted 79 and 90 before and we ha\e 

609-50—466—62-894 894 "2 2 plays 

606-60-456-02-394 688-894-194+l-19d+ 

8 h col —198 198 72 2 termagant 

Of let us take the first primal number again 505 and deduct the fragment at 
the top of 74 from 50 upwards to wit 49 and we have the same result 

605— 49— 456— 6“’— 894 304 7'> 2 plays 

605-49—456-62=394 588-394— 194+1—195+ 

3^ col —198 198 72 3 termagant 

But even this does not end the use of the word termagant We have 

505— 193(761)=313— 284(741)-28+170— 198 108 73 2 termagant 

But there is still more When the brothers Francis and Anthony Bacon are 
discussing the bad news the Cipher (with a root number carried back from 74 2) 
refers again to the old termagant thus 

6‘’3— 30(74 2)— 493— 254 (75 l)=339-14t (731)= 08 72 3 old 

o'’3— 30=493-2^4— 339— 90— 149 346—149=197 

+1=198 198 73 2 termagant 

Let the critical reader study this Here we have the same formula 5 3 — 30 
“493 — ’’54= 39 But how do the terminals vary? ^^is obtained by counting 239 
words from the beginning of the second section of 73 i to the end of the column 
now as between 28 and 169 there are i4r words we deduct 141 from 39 and we 
have 98 left and the 98th word on the next precedmgeolumn is old But to find the 
word iertna ant we commence at the top of the f rst section 73 i instead of the 
second and instead of going to the end of the eol inn we go to the end of the scene 
this gives us go words and 90 deducted from 39 leaves 149 and this taken to the 
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end of the second section of 72 2, and earned up^\ard, yields Utniaganl Let me 
put this in the form of a diagram 



I think It IS probable that a full investigation of the Cipher w ill shou that these 
words — old tamagant — are used at least a score of times in the internal nar- 
rative Here are some instances of thea\ord old 

If we commence with the root-number 505, to count trom the end of 73 2 and 
count upward and forward, counting in the whole of page 73, containing 406 
words, and also the one hyphenated word, the 505th word is the oSth word, old, 
thus 

Pape and 
Word Column 

505—407=98 98 72 3 old 

We also have, matching the himagant already cited, the following 

533-39 (74 2)— 494) 588 194— 94-M=95-h3 // col = 98 72 2 old 

533—50 (74 2)-473— 79=394 588— 391— 194-fl= 

1954-3 /i col =198 198 73 2 termagant 

Observe the precision of this the only difference is this, that the first word 
comes out of 523 less the /aj-; section of 74 2, the other, out of the fust section of 
74 2, and that in the first case we commence to count, really, from the end of the 
third section of 73 i, and in the other case from the beginning of the same 
And here we have another duplication 

505— 167=338-237 (73 3)=101— 3 ^(237)=98 98 72 2 old 

505 — 167=338 — 50=388 — 90 (73 1)=198 198 72 3 termagant 

Here the count runs first from the end of scene 4, act v, tst Henry IV , then 
from the beginning of it 
And here is still another 

505—30 (74 3)— 175— 50=425— 237 (73 3)=188 

-90 (73 1)=98 98 72 2 old 

505 19 (74 3)=456— 63 (73 1)=394 588—394=194 

+T-=1954-3 /i=198 198 72 2 termagant 

. But away and beyond all these adjustments the word tennagant is used by the 
large root-numbers, which I have shown to he at the very beginning of the Cipher 
narrative, and of which 505, 506, 513, 516 and 523 are but modifications Thus, 
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there are Uelve italic words m column i of page 74 let us multiply 74 the num 
ber of the page by this number 1 and we have 888 Now commence to count 
at the top of 7 I and count downward and go forward to the next column and down 
ward again and we have plays and counting downward and forward as before 
but upward counting m the hyphens on 73 we have Unitagani Thus 

page a d 
Wo d Col mn 

74X12=888—494(73 11=394 894 72 3 plays 

74x12=888—494=394 588— 394=194+1=19^+ 

3 k col =198 198 72 2 termagant 


Here then I have shown that not only does ierma'^ant come out at the call of 
everyone of our Cipher numbers 505 506 513 516 and 523 but even at the sum 
mons of one at least of the higher numbers which precede these in the order of 
the narrative 

In short every act scene fragment of scene page column word bracket 
and hyphen m all the pages of these two plajs and as I believe of all the Plays 
has been the subject of the most patient painstaking prevision and arithmetical 
calculation and adjustment to a degree that is almost inconceivable These Ht 
tones are indeed histones m a double sense these Comedies may be the mask for 
inner tragedies and perhaps — with a fine touch of humor — the them 

selves may be but the cover for comedies of real life 

The man was sublime —he played with words he made the grandest and pro 
foundest thoughts of which the brain 1$ capable the strings of his exquisite puz 
zle he made a jest of mankind by setting up a stock and stone for their worship 
and he dealt at once and forever a deadly blow to all absolute belief m the teach 
mgs of history 

I should not dare to utter these opinions save in the presence of so many 
marvelous proofs But there is no imagination in the multiplication table no self 
deception can invade the precincts of addition and subtraction two and two are 
four everywhere to the end of the chapter 

But to resume our narrative 

And Ce il tells them when they find Shakspere and his men to offer them 
ttnmunity for their past misdeeds if they wiU make a clean breast of it and tell 
who really prepared the dangerous play of K chard II Observe how remarkably 
the significant words come out from the terminal root number 31 


5O0-I93 (75 1)=31^ 


312—237 (73 2)— 75-o0 (iS ‘’)=2u 

25 

73 1 

Terms 

812—208 (73 2)=104— 00 (73 1)=J4 

14 

72 3 

of 

312—200 (73 2)=103 

103 

731 

grace 

310—003 ^73 o)_io4 

104 

73 1 

pardon 

31-— 90=" — 30=192— 3^ col =-189 

189 

7o3 

and 

Sr— ‘'08 ( 3 2)=104 169— 104=Go+l=66 

66 

73 1 

reward 

3io_o3-_7^3Q ^-4 0)^5 

45 

•“31 

to 

312—27 (~u l)=28c>— 237=48 

48 

74 3 

himself 

312— ‘’08(i3 2)=104-27{ 3 l)-77 588—7 — oll+l=512 

7 3 

and 

812— "9 ( 3 l>-‘'33 

‘’33 

73 3 

all 

31o_o3-'_~^^0 (-4 o)^^ ^ (‘>37)-^ 

43 

"3 3 

of 

312 - 0 O— *’6 183+816 (72 2)— u‘n) 

312— 14'> ( 3 l)=rO— 30 (~4 2)— 140 688—140= 


7.3 

them 

44S+I— 149 

449 

" '’ 

if 

312— 28 ("3 1}— ‘’84 

*’84 

"2 2 

he 


3 
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312— 79==233+170=403— 1 h col =402 

Word 

402 

Pace and 
Column 

72 2 

will 

31^90=222 588—222=300—1=307 

307 

72 2 

tell 

312—208 (73 2)=a01 27 (73 1)=77 

77 

73 2 

the 

312--90=222— 27 (73 1)=195 

195 

74 2 

name 

312—79=233 

233 

72 2 

of 

312—90=222—109 (73 1)=53+170=223 

223 

72 2 

the 

312—50=202—27 (73 l)=23o 

235 

72 2 

man 

312—50=202—208=104 90=14+340=300 

300 

72 2 

who 

312—27 (73 1)=285— 29 (74 2)=250— 237=19 248- 

19=229+1=230 

230 

71 2 

furnished 

312—90=222—30 (74 2)=192 237—192=45+1 

40+3-5 col —49 

49 

78 2 

him 

312—27 (73 1)=285— 29 (74 2)=250— 237=19 248 

—19=229+1=230+1 b col =231 

231 

74 2 

with 

312—90 (73 1)=222 

222 

73 2 

this 

312—90=222—50=172—28 (73 2)=144 10 b col = 

134 

74 1 

play 

312— 79=233— 30=203— 3 ^ col =200 

200 

73 2 

and 

312—237=75—27 (73 1)=48— 29 (73 2)=19 

19 

74 2 

the 

312—90=222—50=172 237—172=05+1=00 

GC 

73 2 

rest 

312—237=75—27 (73 1)=48 

48 

72 2 

of 

312-209=103 171—103=08+1=09 

09 

72 2 

these 

312—90=222—27 (73 1)=195 588—195=393+ 1= 

304 

72 2 

Plays 

312—90= 222 

222 

72 2 

But 

312—90=222—50=172 

172 

72 2 

If, 

312-79=233—27 (73 l)=20e 588—200=382+1= 

383 

72 2 

on 

312—284 (74 1)=28 

28 

73 1 

the 

312—284—28+91=119 

119 

73 1 

contrary, 

512—143 (73 1)=109 237—109=08+1=69+3 b col 

=72 

73 2 

he 

312—28 (73 1)=284 171 (72 2)=113 

113 

72 2 

means 

312—29 (73 2)=283— 90=193 

193 

72 2 

to 

312—142 (73 1)=170 

170 

72 2 

lie 

312—29 (73 2)=283— 90=193— 170 

23 

72 1 

about 

312—90=222+171 (72 2)=393— 2 h col =391 

391 

72 2 

it 

312—29 (73 2)=283— 79=204 

204 

- 72 2 

and 

312— 28 (73 1)=284 171 (72 2)=113 494 113= 

381+1=382 

382 

72 1 

play 

812—208=104 79=25 

25 

72 2 

the 

312— 79 (73 1)=233— 170=63 494 63—431+1= 

432+1 h col =433 

433 

72 1 

fool. 

312—90 (73 1)=222— 208 (73 2)=14 281 14= 

270+1=271 

271 

741 

they 

312—29 (73 2)=283— 90=193 346—193=153+1= 

154+2 h col =156 

156 

72 2 

will 

312—209=103—30 (74 2)=73+90=163 

163 

73 1 

have 

312— 29 (78 2)=283— 90 193 

193 

72 2 

to 

312—90=222 237—222=15+1 16 

16 

73 2 

bear 

312—90=222 237—222=15+1=16+28 (73 1)= 

44 

73 2 

the 

312—90=222—109 (73 1)=53 588—53=535 + 1= 

536 

72 2 

sin 

312—90=222—169=53—1 h (109)=52 588—52= 

536+1=537 

537 

72 2 

upon 
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313 _o() (73 2)=‘’8a— 90=193+346=5oa— 1>S col -= 

638 

72 3 

their 

312—29 (73 3)=283— 90=*193+34G— 539 

530 

72 2 

own 

312— "9 (73 2)=283— 90=1934-34.=.j40 

540 

73 3 

heads 

And Cecil refers to Shakspere as the fat fellow 




312-169 (73 1)— 143 

143 

70 2 

Fat 

312—169 (.3 1)=143— 50 (74 2)=93— 90 ( 3 1>=3 




588 - 3 = 080 + 1*586 

u 86 

72 2 

fellow 

Thus confirming the statements found on pages 78 and 79 of the Folio 

And Cecil tells the Eatl that the Queen is in a great rage 

And here again it 

IS not safe to say in the text Quetn or her Majesty or to have 

more than one ieraia 

gant in several pages and so the Queen is alluded to as the roy al maiden 

312— ‘’8 (73 1)=284— 237=47 ‘>84— 47— ‘>37+1= 

238 

74 1 

Royal 

31^ 79 (7o 1)— 233 688 — 2o3=3uo+l=3oe 

S 06 

72 3 

maiden 

312—90=222+170*392—2/ col —390 

890 

73 2 

IS 

312—142—170+1 10=340 

340 

72 3 

in 

312-90— 2'>2 846—222—124+1—1 0 

1 0 

72 3 

a 

312—208 (73 2)=104— 9 (74 2)=7.^3 (208>-72 

72 

’’3 1 

great 

812-208(73 2)-.104— 80 (74 2)— 74— 8 ^ (208 -71 




284—71—218+1—^14+0 / col —220 

* 0 

74 1 

rage 

And the Queen doth swear 




812 

312 

7*2 

swear 

tnat every man engaged m the production of the play of Richard II 

on the stage 

unless they give up the real author — 




812—237—75—27 (*3 1)— 48 170— 48-12‘»+l— 

1 3 

72 2 

should 

313-‘>37-75-30— 45-8 b (‘>37)-42+171— 218 

2 I 0 

1*2 

die 

312— 90— ‘>‘>2— 169(78 1)— 53 1 0—6 —117+1— 

118 

7 2 

a 

31 90=2‘>3— 28 (i3 1)— 194 840—194=152+1— 

lo3 

72 2 

bloody 

312— 90=3‘>3 237— 2‘>3=16+l=16+3 b col =19 

19 

73 3 

death 

And Cecil says she told him to — 




812— ‘>8(73 1)=284+1 0=454-3 >i col -451 

451 

72 3 

let 

313—27(73 1>— *> 8 ^ 9(j4 2}— 256— 2^7— 19 384— 




19— 26u+l— ‘>66 

266 

741 

them 

312— 27(*3 1)=285 

28o 

73 3 

be 

31 — 90— 3‘>2— 28(.3 1)=194 340-194=15‘>+l— 




lo3+2 h col — 16»7 

15o 

72 2 

imbowelled 

And as for Shakspere if he does not confess the 1 

truth she will — 


312—29 ( 3 2)— ‘>83 688-083— 05+1—306 

306 

72 2 

make 

81 — ‘>37— 75— 80-4..+90=13a 

135 

731 

a 

312— *>9 (73 3) 283— 30— ‘’j3 433-253—180+1— 

181 

71 3 

carbonado 

31^''9=233— 80=003 

203 

73 3 

of 

312— *09 ( 3 2)— 103 169—103=66+1=67 

67 

731 

him 


But if he will reveal all he knows he will be spared 
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Pipe ^nd 
Word Column 

312—79 (73 1)=333 346—233=113+1=114+ 

3 A col =117 117 72 2 spared, 

and not only spared, but favors shown him by the court 

312_90=222— 169 (73 1)=53 53 72 2 favors 

And the officers are directed to say nothing to any one about their mission, lest 
the actors fly the country And when they arrest Shakspere they arc at first to 
treat him kindly, and ask him why he should try to injure the Queen, uho had 
never harmed him, and appeal to his better feelings, and urge him to confess, to 
save his own life and fortune 


312—79 (73 1)=233 433 (71 2)— 233=200+1=201 

201 

71 2 

Save 

312—27 (73 1)=285— 50=235 

312—90=222—30=192 213 (71 2)— 192=21 + 1=22 

235 

73 2 

own 

+1=23 

23 

71 2 

hfe 

312—79=233 237—233=4+1=5 

5 

73 2 

fortune 

And they are to say to him that he must not hold back the 
as to the treasonable play, that there is — 

information he 

312— 27=285— 170 (72 2)=115 494 115=379+1= 

380 

72 1 

No 

312—90=222—30=192 

192 

72 2 

time 

312— 169(73 1)=143 346+148—489 

489 

72 2 

to 

312-29 (73 2)=283 433—283=150+1=151 

151 

71 2 

dally 


In short, the crafty Cecil directed the officers that when they found Shakspere 
they were to work upon him m every way possible — by appeals to his cupidity, his 
ambition, and his terror of being burned alive — to tell the real author of the Play s, 
especially of that dangerous play which represented the deposition and murder of 
an unpopular King, and the execution of those councilors who s'tood to him in 
the same relation m which Cecil stood to the Queen 

The reader will observe that evoy -zvotd of the stoiy, for the last few pages, 
grows out of the same tei >m7ial i oot-numbet , ^i 2 , and nothing else And that all the 
modifications of this number arise out of the fragments of the scenes m columns 
I and 2 of the same page, 73 A few words are carried backward to the begin- 
ning of the third scene, page 71, column 2, just as we saw the Cipher carried for- 
ward to the ends or the beginnings of acts and scenes m 2 d Ilony IV So 
that not only do we find the same capacity of the text to produce a coherent narra- 
tive m these pages of jst Heury IV , which we found to exist m 2 d Iletiiy IV , but 
the story coheres with the narrative produced by the same root-number, 312, 
m 2 d Hemy IV For instance, we saw that 505, counting from the end of the first 
section of 75 i forward and down the next column, produced sent out 


505—193=312 
505—193=312 498—311 

505—248 (74 2)=257 

to 

505—193=312—237=75 
505— 30 (74 2)— 475 447= 
505—197=308—248=60 


1=186+1=187 

169— 75=194h 1=195 
=28 


312 

75 2 

Sent 

187 

761 

out 

257 

741 

posts 

195 

73 1 

find 

28 

75 2 

Shak’st 

60 

75 1 

spur 


But here the very 312 which produced sent out and find tells the story of 
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what the posts ttere to do when the) did find Shakspcrc how the) «crc to offer 
him pardon and grace if he would make a confession as to nbo was the real author 
oftheplajs and if he would not that they were to threaten all the pla\crswho 
had taken part in the presentation of the deposition scene of /»r/;er/ II witho 
bhody death that thej should he etc and we havec\cn the fierce threat 

of the sa\age old temiar'ant that of Shakspcrc himself she would make a carbonado 

— a bon fire — for the insults to the Christian religion contained \r\ Measure for 
Measure of which he was the alleged author 

And observe how the fragments of 31 earned over from the first column of 
page 74 produce so man) significant words 31 — S4 (74 i)— and 3 up the 
the next column (73 ) is /irc (lose his office) addressed by the Queen to Cecil if 
he did not find Shakspere and prove his story against Dacon to be true And 3 
up from the end of scene third (73 1) 1$ retiards and S dow n from the same point 
IS offers { offers of ewards 1 

P rea d 
U rd C lumn 

31?— 084— •'8 G‘'+l-G3 C3 73 1 rewards 

3ia-2S4— 08 00+28—118 118 --S 1 offers 

Or take 3t again less the column of page 74 instead of the first we have 
31 —48—64 now04ifi>Krt 73 is uftth and 64 1/73 is speed and 31 —50(74 ) 

— 6 and this carried up 74 i lands us in the midst of the first bracket sentence 
on the word w»«</(ndc inih the s/>eed of the wtnd) and while 64 up 73 produces 
r/ ed the 174th word if we add the modifier 30 it gives us rna ch (I/4+30— 04) 
thus 

812-248-04-.,0 (74 2)-34 O 37 _j«_oo 3 +i_ r>oi -3 3 marcn 

and march applied to the movements of the well horsed posts is cunningly 
disguised in the name of the Earl of March 

I repeat that we cannot penetrate the text of these two plays at any point 
without perceiving that apart from any rule the Cipher numbers call out words 
that cohere in meaning and purpose in a way that no other text in the world is 
capable of 
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And the Innd of time 

Shall draw this brief into as huge a \olume 

Ki> cJAi ) , n, / 


I AM constrained by the great si7e of my book to lea\e out much 
that 1 had intended to insert I have worked out the story of 
Bacon attempting suicide by taking ratsbane 


Page and 
tVord Column 


505—50 (74 2)=455— 50 (7G B=40o— 145 (76 2)==2G0 
—50 (76 1)=210 508-210=298-1-1=299 

299 

75 2 

Took 

505—50 f74 2)=455— 50 (7G 1)=405— 145 (7G 2)=2G0 
603— 260=343-1- 1=344-1-8 b col =352 

352 

76 2 

ratsbane 


Preceding this we have, originating from pages 72 and 73 and their subdni- 
sions, a full account of his griefs, his intense feelings, his desire to shield the mem- 
ory of his father, Sir Nicholas, from the which would fall upon it if it 

was known that his son had shared w'lth such a low creature as Shakspere the 
profits of the Plays Observe how the number 505 brings out tgnominy 


505 588— 505=83 -H=84 

84 

72 2 

ignominy 

And here we have his father’s name 




505—27 (73 1)— 178— 212 (71 2)=266 491 266= 




228-fl=229 

229 

721 

Sir 

505^169 (73 1)=336— 212 (71 2)=124 

124 

72 1 

Nicholas 

Observe this the Sir is 505 commencing at the end of the 

first section of 73 i 


at the 27th word, and counting upward, the remainder is then taken to the end of 
the third scene (71 2), and carried up and brought back into the scene and down 
the column The Nicholas is the same root-number, 505, carried through precisely 
the same process, save that we begin to count with 505 from the top of the same 
first section of 73 i, instead of the bottom, and we go doiou 73 i, instead of up, 
and when we return from the beginning of scene 3 (71 2) we go up the column in- 
stead of down 

And here observe that the same number 478 (505 — 27 (73 i)=478), which ear- 
ned to the end of the scene and brought back gave us Sir, if carried up 72 2 gives 
us Jack, and this, with spheie , — 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, — 
gives us another form of the wmrd Shakspeie 

870 
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p sc and 
Word C ! m 

505-27—478 588—4*8—110+1—111 111 ''3 3 Jack 1 

„0^0— 4‘’5-2‘’l (71 ^>—‘’04 404— 204— ‘wW+l— 201 72 1 sphere ) 

Here again we see the sj stematic arrangetnent 505 — 7 (the first section 73 l) 
IS alternated uith 80 the number of words from the end of the second section of 
73 I to end of the column But when the remainder is carried to the beginning 
of scene 3 71 it is taken efoa.n the column through i words instead of tip the 
column through i words 

And here we have ^ r AlieAolat again — repeated in the progress of the inner 
story 

oOo— 1G9 (73 1>— 338— 1 k (109)— 33o— 212 (71 ‘’)— 1‘’3 7*' 1 Sir 1 

505-63 (73 1)— 442— 212 (71 2)— ‘'30 ‘’0 * 1 Nicholas f 

Here it will be obserted the words flow again from the same comer of 73 r 
that IS for Sir we commence to count from the top of the first section of 73 i 
and count down the column as we did to obtain A before but now we count 
in the one hyphenated word in the column andweget5/r Andthenext \ c toht 
is a different word from the one we used last that was i 471 this is to 7 i 
We obtained that word b> beginning to count with 503 from the beginning of the 
first section of 73 i and going through the whole column we procure this At h 
clas by starting with the same number $03 but instead of going through the whole 
column we stop at the end of scene third this gives us 63 words ( 7 to 90— 63 ) 
And here again we note the beautifuladjustments of the text to the Cipher for start 
ing from substantially the same place with the same root number we produce S r 
Ntcholat twice and Shaktpere once* And the 44 (503—63—44 ) which gave us 
the last A carried down 7 gives us as the 44 d word /<7Mrr(mv father 
Sir Nicholas) ' 

And Bacon refers to \\ittpnomtt y his exposure would bring upon his ancestors 
those proud spirits Sir Anthony Cooke his grandfather his father Sir Nicholas 
and others of whom we know little or nothing who had won great titles m the 
world 

It IS a pitiful and terrible story told with great detail Bacon sacrificed him 
self or intended to do so to save his famil} and the good name of his ancestors 
from the ignominy of his trial and execution at ''mithfield as a traitor and an 
infidel 

And then we have the terrible story of his sufferings He lost consciousness 
for a time and fell in the orchard and cut his head on the stones He thought m 
his dreadful mental excitement and torture — for he knew what it w as 

Upon the tortures of the mind to he 
In restless ccstacy — 

that the spirits of his dead ancestors appeared and urged him to die ' Then came 
a young gentleman who was visiting at the house St Albans he walked forth into 
the orchard he stumbled over Bacon s body he thought at first it was a dead 
deer — 

523— 79 (73 1)-111 688 411—144+1—145 14u ^2 2 deer 

When he found it was a man he drew his sword in great terror and asked who it 
was and what he was doing there and finally ran to the house and returned fol 
lowed by Harry Percy and the whole household who came running Then we have 
Bacon resolving to keep quiet and counterfeit death so as to allow the deadly drug 
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“ ■which like a poisonous mineral doth gnaw the inwards, to do its complete work, 
rejoicing to think that in a little while he will be be\ond the reach of Cecil’s env\ 
and the Queen’s fury Then we ha\c the recognition, b> Perc>, that it is “ our 
3 oung master, ” and the lifting up of the bodj , and the earn mg of u to the house 
and to his room 


P ind 
■\\ ord Column 

505— 79-126-1 // (79)=425 406=19 19 72 2 room 


Then follows the wiping the blood from his face, the undressing of him,— 
taking off “his satin cloak and silken slops,” the sending for the doctor, — 

505 50=455 455 76 1 doctor, — 


who was the village apothecarj, a Mr Moore then the discussion of the famih 
as to what was the matter, some thinking he had fought a duel, others that he had 
been assailed by ruffians, for he was too gentle, it was s ud, to quarrel with an\ 
one Then we hare the refusal of the doctor to come, because the \oung man 
owed him a large bill for prerious sen ices, which had been standing for some time 
and not paid, and he demanded par ment 

And, strange to saj, rre find this rerj doctor’s bill referred to in a letter of 
Lady Bacon to her son Anthonj, giren bj Hepworth Di\on ’ She saj*;, under 
date of June 15, 1596 


Paying Mr Moore’s bill for mj phjsic, I asked him rrhether rou did owe anr- 
thing for ph} sic ’ He said he had not reckoned rr ith rou since Mich lelmas last 
Alas’ Why so long’ say I I think I said further it can be muted, for he hath 
his confections from strangers, and to tell jou truh, I bade him sccretlr send his 
bill, rrhich he seemed loth, but at m\ pressing, rrhen I saw it came to aborc \r / 
orxrj/ If It had been but r 1] orriij, I rrould hare made some shift to par I 
told him I rvould saj nothing to jou because he rras so unrr tiling It maj be he 
rrould take half rvilhngly, because “readr monej made airrajs a cunning apothc- 
car},” said coretous hlorgan, as his prorerb 


We can imagine that the apothecary rras incensed, because after his bill had 
been presented, at the request of Lady Ann Bacon, it had not been paid, and 
that months had rolled by, from June, 1596, until the cr ents occurred rr hich are nar- 
rated in the Cipher — that is to sar, until, as I suppose, the spring of 1597, and 
hence the heat of the man of drugs and his refusal to attend The apothecary was 
probably the only substitute for a doctor possessed by the r illage of St Albans 
at that time 

And here we have another little illustration of the cunning of the work 
Where the doctor said that they “ orved ” him money, the te\t is tw isted to get in 
the rvord thus Falstaff says to the page 

Sirra, you giant, what says the doctor to my water’ 

Page He said, sir, the rvater itself was a good healthy rrater, but for the 
party that owned it, he might have more diseases than he knew for 


This IS the way it is found in the standard editions, but if the reader will turn 
to my facsimiles he will find the word printed ow'd In this wav. Bacon 

got m the doctor’s statement in the Cipher story, bv misspelling a word in the 
text 

But Bacon s aunt. Lady Burleigh, sister to his mother, and mother of his per- 
secutor, Cecil, overheard the servants report that the doctor would not come unless 


1 Personal History of Lord Bacon, page 301 
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his bill was paid and she secretlj gave the servant the mone> to pa> it And 
observe again how cunningly the word aunt is hidden m the text 

Pag a d 
\\ d Col mn 

o05— 145 (.0‘’>=360 3C0 771 aunt 

But It IS not spelled aunt but an t to wit and it 

Now if the reader will examine the text of the play he will find that and it is 
usually printed where it is condensed mto one word a&and t See the 485th word 
6 

And Essex had arrived to warn Bacon of his danger and he observed that the 
doctor did not come when he was first sent for and he rebuked him fiercely and 
threatened to have his ears cut off and the doctor answered with considerable spirit 
under cover of the retorts of Falstaff to the Chief Justice s servants See upper 
part of 77 I 

Then we have the voluble doctor s declaration that Bacon s troubles were due 
to 0 erstud} and perturbition of the brain and were in the nature of an apoplectic 
fit and he prescribed for him In the meantime Bacon suffered ternblj from the 
effects of the poison and as he had taken a double dose his stomach rejected it 
and his life was thereby saved 

Then we have the story of Harry Percy being sent m disguise to Stratford I 
have worked out enough of u to make a story as long as all the Cipl ernarratne t! us 
fargtiti t« tlese pages 

Percy s rapid journey his arrival his demand to speak at once with Shakspere 
the difficulties in the way At last he is shown up into the bed room the w indows 
are all closed according to the medical treatment of that age and Shakspere is 
sweltering in a fur trimmed cloak Here we have a full and painful and precise 
description of his appearance very much emaciated from the terrible disorder 
which po sessed him Percy told him the news and urged him to fly Shakspere 
refused Percy saw that Shakspere intended to promptly confess and deliver up 
Master Francis and save himself Percy was prepared for such a contingency 
and told him that the man who was theostensible author would suffer death with the 
realauthor andheaskshim Didyounoisbaremtheprofits did you not strut about 
London and claim the Plays as yours anddid you not instruct the actor who played 
Kichard IT to imitate the pecuharuie^ of gesture and speech of the Queen so as to 
point the moral of the play that she was as deserving of deposition as king Richard ’ 
{ Know you not said the Queen to Lambarde that I am Richard the Second ' ) 
And do you think said Percy that the man who did all this can escape punish 
ment? When Shakspere saw as he thought that he could not save himself by 
betraying Bacon he at last consented to fly Then followed a stormy scene Mrs 
Shakspere hung upon her husband s neck and wept hts sister Mrs Hart bawled 
her children howled and the brother Gilbert whowasdrunk commenced an assault 
on Harry Percy and drew a rusty old sword on him Harry picked up a bung 
mallet and knocked him down and threw him down stairs into the malt cellar 
Then bedlam was let loose In the midst of the uproar entered Susannah who at 
once calmed the tempest Harry was astonished at her beauty and good sense 
He wonders how so sweet a blossom could grow from so corrupt a root We 
have a long description of her She put the children to bed and when she had 
heard Percy s story she advised her father to fly He commenced to talk about 
his family and how well he stood with his neighbors for that question of gentility 
was his weak point She replied very sensibly that they owed their neighbors 
no obligations and need are nothing for v hat they said or thought And 
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Percy advised that they tell the neighbors that the Queen had sent for him 
to prepare a play for some approaching marriage at court Mrs Shakspcrc 
still wept and clung to him, and said she uould “never sec her dear hus- 
band again,” that he was too sick to travel, etc To all this Pcrc> replied that 
a sea-voyage and change of scene and air were the best remedies for his sickness, 
that they would go to Holland and from there to France, and that “ Master Fran- 
cis” was acquainted with the family of Dt la Montaigne, and the} could v isit there, 
and in the meantime that Essex would, as soon as the Queen s rage had subsided, 
intercede for him, and he would thus be able to come back improved in health to 
the enjoyment of his wealth, while if he stayed he would forfeit both life and fortune 
And Percy said he had a friend, a Captain Grant, who was about to nnrrj a rela- 
tive of his, his ship was then unloading at London, and they would have time to 
get to London before it was ready to sail Thej would go twentj miles a day 
across the country, and hide in the vicinity of St Albans, w ith some friends of 
Percy’s, and thence work their way to London in the night, that when the posts 
found he had fled they would naturally think he had gone northward to Wales or 
Scotland, they would not look for him near St Albans or London And Perej 
suggested that Shakspere tell Captain Grant, to account for his secret flight, that 
he was an unmarried man, and that he had fallen into some trouble v ith a joung 
woman, that a child was about to be born and that he was leaving the countrj on 
that account The night was stormy and dark, and the roads muddj, and there 
would be none abroad to notice their flight 

Convnnced by all these arguments, Shakspcrc told his wife to get some supper 
ready and to bring him an old suit of leather jerkins, etc , which he had worn when 
a butcher’s ’prentice, and he proceeded to arraj himself m these 

Then follows, with great detail, a description of the supper, served bv the 
handsome Susannah, and every article of food is given, much of it coarse and in 
poor condition, and Percy is vehement m his description and denunciation of the 
very poor quality of the wine, which was far inferior to the kind that was served 
at his spendthrift master’s table 

I only touch upon the salient points of the narrativ e We hav e all the conv cr- 
sations given in detail, and with the graphic power that might be expected from 
such a writer 

I have progressed far enough bejond this point to sec that Shakspere went 
to sea Turn to page 85 of the fac-snmhs, and in the first column we have tempest, 
commotion, vapoi , captains, etc , W'hile in the second column of the same page the 
reader will find high and giddy mast, ship, singe, svinds, nionstions bilious, slippery, 
clouds, hurley, sea, sea, ocean, Neptune, while on page 82, column 2, we hav'cr’rw/, 
vessel, vessel, mai chant's ventine, Bindeaux-stuff, hold (of a ship), hogs-luad, etc , 
in 83 2 we have Captain, several times repeated, and in 82 2 we hav’c giant, 
two or three times The story of the brawd is told on pages 83 and 84, in 
85 I we have Percy's description of how he overtook and outrode the scouts, 
concealed in the lines 

I met and over-tooke a dozen captains. 

Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns 
And asking every one for Sir John Falstaffe 

For the description of the supper, we have (82 i) dish, apple-johiis, (82 2) cana- 
nes — wine— pike — diy toasts, (831) ancient — mouldy — di ted— cakes, stewed- 
prunes— bottle-ale— cup— sack, (84 \)biead—mustaid, (84 i)biead— kitchen- 7 oast 
(85 1) joint of mutton Here are all the essentials of a supper, and yet 
there is no supper described in the text And we have just seen that we have 
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(85 t 85 and 8 2) all the words to descnbe a sea voyage and a tempest on the 
oce&n and jet there is no sea scene in the play 

And here is another e\idence of the Cipher and of the microscopic character 
of the work I showed some time since that on page 83 the 184th word nas 
shake and that it is forced into the text because Dame Quickly who had m a pre 
ceding scene m the same act threatened to throw the corpulent Sir John Falstaff into 
the channel and who did not fear his thrust is now so terrified by the mere 
approach of a swaggerer that she says Feel masters how I shake This is 
the first part of the name of Shaksperc Where is the rest of the name? It is on 
the same page in the next column and yet it will pu2zlc my readers to find it 
Let them attempt it And here I would observe that Bacon avoids putting Shale 
and j/^ernear each other lest it might create suspicion Hence where we have 
shak St we find near at hand spur where we have sphere (pronounced then spere) 
we have close at hand not Shake but Jack pronounced shack And so here where 
we have the last syllable is most cunningly concealed m the Italian quota 
tion of Pistol St Joritine me tormente sperato me cofitente Now in the Folio there 
isahair space between J/^rand ato and this gives us the necessary syllable to 
make the Shake Shake sper But the distinction is so minute that when Lionel 
Booth made his literal copy of the Folio of t 6 3 the printers while they faithfullv 
followed every detail of capitalization spelling pronunciation etc of the original 
Folio missed thispomt and printed the word as sperato And m the very last scene 
of the play page 100 Pistol repeats his quotation in a dilTerent form St forti tta 
me tormenio sper a me eontento Here again we have x/rr separated from a And 
note the different spelling in the first instance r/iwr serves m the Cipher story 
for fortune the name of the Fortune theater tortnei U is used for tonne t and con 
itnte for content but in the other instance we have fortumr lormentff and 
eontento because the Cipher grew less intricate as the end of the play 
approached and there was no necessity for the words to do double duty as in the 
former instance 

And here I would note another point Falstaff says Throw the quean m iho 
eJannet and someof ihecomraentatorshavechangedthis word because there was 
no channel at or near London and the scene of falstaff s arrest 13 clearly placed m 
London What does it mean? The Cipher is telling something about the English 
Channel and hence this violation of (he geographical unities In the same way it 
will be found that the sea coast of Bohemia Machiavel m ist and 3d Henry VI 
and Aristotle in Tr tlus and Cresstda are to be accounted for they were neccssi 
ties of the Cipher narrative and the congruities of time and place had to give way 
to Its requirements The correctness of the inside story was more important m 
the mind of the author than the proprieties of the external play 

If the reader will turn to page 56 he will see how adroitly the name of the 
Spanish city of the scene of an English invasion is worked into the text 

The Prince is talking nonsense to the drawer Francis and he say s 

Wilt thou rob this Lcatherne jetkio Chnstall button Not plated Agal ring 
Puke stocking C dd ce garter Smooth tongue Spanish pouch ? 

And the boy very naturally exclaims O Lord sir who do you mean’ 

Yet here m this rambling nons nse Cadlt e conceals Cad z and four words 
distant we have Spanish — and Cadiz was a Spanish town In that incoherent 
jumble of words were probably grouped together the tail end of half a dozen dif 
ferent parts of the Cipher story The wonder of the world will never cease when 
all this Cipher narrative is worked out it will be indeed — 
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“The life-long wonder and astonishment " 

of mankind for thousands of > ears to come 

It IS not, of course, possible for me to prove the truth of mj statements as to 
the foregoing Cipher narrative in this volume, but 1 hope to follow this work 
with another, in which I shall give the story in detail, and cien follow the sick 
Shakspere across the sea While Cecil could not prove Ins ease against Bacon 
without the testimony of Shakspere, it must have been apparent to the Queen that 
the actor had received warning of his danger from some one about the court, and 
it might have been that facts enough came out to satisfv the Queen of Bacon s 
guilt, and hence his inability to rise to any ofTicc of great trust during Clirabeth’s 
reign 

But I will give one little specimen which is most significant, and may be clearer 
to the reader because of its simplicity In most cases the scenes are di\ ided up 
into fragments by the stage directions, and these fragments complicate the working 
of the Cipher, but here the entire scene is but a column in length, about one half 
of It being in 8i 2, and the remainder m the nc\t column, 82 i The sentence I 
give is Harr^> at length persuaded him I0 Jly This significant collocation of words 
refers to Harry Percy, after a long discussion, persuading Shakspere to fly the 
country — the very flight referred to by Coke, in his allusion to clapping a capias 
iiilagatum on Bacon’s back, some years aftcrw ard 

The Cipher number is 505 It commences to count from the upper section of 
73 2, containing 29 words, therefore, 505 — 29=476, and the number here used is 
476 And here W'e perceive the subtlety of the Cipher If any one thought he 
saw on pages 81 and 82 traces of a Cipher, he would naturally look for the key- 
number on or near those pages, he would not think of going back to the end of a 
preceding play, ist Henry IV , to find the first modifier of a number obtained from 
the first page of /P" But here we have the Cipher contained on pages 

Stand 82 revealed by a number grow'ing out of pages 73 and 7}, eight or nine 
pages distant 

Now this little scene of one column (scene 3, act 11, sd Ihni-y IV) is literally 
packed with Cipher words I give only a fragment 
First we have 


505—29=470 


But I stated in the chapters in w'hich I explained the Cipher rule that the 
second group of modifiers was found in 73 and that they consisted of 27 or 28, 
62 or 63, go and 79 > und 141 or 142 Here we have in this brief sentence of seven 
words these modifiers 28 — 62 — go 

If we deduct 28 from 476 we hav'e 448, if we deduct from it 62 we have 414, 
if we deduct from it go, we have 386 Now, if these numbers, carried to a part of 
the play eight pages distant from where they are obtained, produce a perfectly' 
coherent sentence, no one but an individual lacking in the ordinary faculties of the 
human mind can believe that it is accidental 
Here, then, we have the sentence 


476—28=448—234 (81 2;=214 
83-1-9 b & //=92 
476—62=411 134 (82 l')=280 
476—28—418—234 (81 2)=214 
476—62—111 296 (82 1)=118 
476—90=386—296 (82 1)=90 


Word 

296—214—82+1= 

92 

420—280=140+1= 141 
214 

186+118=304 304 

420—90=330+1= 331 


Page and 
Column 


821 

Harry 

81 2 

at 

82 1 

length 

81 2 

persuaded 

81 2 

him 
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Pape a d 
Word Cl mn 

4-’(5_G3-414— 29G (82 Ih-llS 118 813 to 

476_t)0— 385—234(81 2)— lu2 •'flG—lu''— 144+1— Uo 82 1 fly 

And note that the first formula abo\e 4^6—28 44S— 34 carried up from the 
end of the scene gives us the 83d word {8 i) which is Marshal and here is its 
associate the Knight Marshal was one of the ofliccrs of the court 

47G-‘’8— 448-180 (81 2)- 02 ‘'0*’ 81 2 Knight 

475-28-448-234(81 )— 214 290-214—8^+1— 83 8 1 Marshal 

But to make the first sentence plainer I give the following diagram showing 
the precise and regular mov ement of the four words — Harry at length fersuaded 
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Of take the words A mght Marshal 
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Those words — Harry at length fersuaded-^ow^hi alone to settle the question 
of a Cipher in the Plays 
They stand thus 


470- 8— 
470— 6 — 
476— 8— 
4 6—62= 


Harry 

at 

length 

persuaded 


But observe the movement of them 
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476—28 Commence beginning scene 3 , Aozvii, Harry 

476 — 62 “ end scene 3 , up, at 

476 — 28 “ beginning scene 3 , down, length 

476 — 62 “ end scene 3 , -itp, persuaded. 

Bui everywhere you touch with these numbers in this vicinity you bring out 
significant words For instance, 476 — go gave us 386 (which yielded him and fy) 
But the same go ( 386 — 2 g 6 =go), which, carried up 81 2 , gave us him, carried down 
the same column gives us go (go, 81 2 ), a rvord naturally connected with “per- 
suaded him to fly,” and carried up from the end of the break in the same column 
the same go gives us lode, and the same 476 — 28 = 448 , carried through that same 
first section of 81 2 , leaves 262 , and this, carried through the second section of 82 i 
and down 82 2 , plus the brackets, gives us muddy (“ muddy roads "), and the same 
go taken downward from the end of first section ot 81 2 yields noio {the road is now 
muddy), and if we deduct from 476 , instead of go, its co-modificr, 7 g, wc hate left 
3 g 7 ,andif we commence at the beginning of scene third, as before, and count 
down and then up from the end of the scene as in the other instances, wc get the 
word seel (the Knight Marshal comes to seek y ou) 

Pipe an 
Word Column 

476—79=397—234—163 296— 163=133-1-1=134 134 82 1 seek. 


And this same 163 , dowm 82 i, plus the brackets, is aimed (the armed soldiers 
with the Knight Marshal) 

And here we have the drunken brother alluded to Wc saw that 505 — 2 g =476 
— 28=448 produced, less the fragments in 81 2 , Hany, length, muddy, etc Now , 
if, instead of counting from the beginning of scene third downwaid, through 234 
words, we count upward, through 186 words, counting m that first word (for this 
part of the narrative belongs to the third scene), we have the follow mg 


476—28—148—186=262 

262 

821 

A 

476—28—418—234=214 133 (82 1)=81 

11 

CO 

1 



344-b 1=345 

34f> 

82 2 

swaggering 

476—28=448—186=262—134 (82 1)=128- 

-5 h (134)= 123 

82 2 

rascal 


Here the 214 which produces swaggeimg is the same root-number that produced 
length — “ Harry at length persuaded,” etc And here we have the statement that 
he was diunJ , growing out of the same 414 which gave us peisuaded 

476—62=414 234— 180— 134 (82 1)— 46-5 /i (134)= 41 82 2 drunk 

And so I might go on for another volume 

Here we have Shakspere’s sister alluded to Mistnss Halt — see word 136 , 82 2 , 
and word 78 , 82 2 , and again in Hart-deere-Hai ly, 282 , 8 i 2 , and just as w-e 
found the dear in this triple hyphenation spelled deerc, because in the Cipher story 
It referred to a deei , so we even have heait misspelled, to give us the correct spell- 
ing of Shakspere’s sister’s name Here we have it 273 , 80 2 , hart ! 

And here, growing out of the same root-number, 448 , we have St Albans 

476-28=448-134 (82 1)=314 420-314=1064-1=' 107 81 2 St Albans 


And if we count in the nine brackets in the column below St Albans, we have 
the word bestow, and if we count in both brackets and hyphens we have night, 
and if we take 414 ( 476 — 62 = 414 ), which we have seen to alternate with 448 , up 
82 I, plus the brackets, it brings us to second, thus 


476-28—448—297 (82 1)=151 


82 2 


151 


The 



rAAGU£j\rrs 


^,0 


P ec and 
Word C 1 mn 


476-C2— 414 430 (82 1>-^14— 10+1— 17+0 b col — 

4,6-28—448-134—314 420 (81 2)— 314— 106+1— 

20 

8‘'1 

second 

107+12 /-no 

And here we have 

119 

81 2 

night 

4 , 6 — ‘>8-448-^30(8 1>— 18 186—18—168+1— 

4 6_o3*ys_i34 ( 3 ^ 1)— 314 4‘’0-814—106+l— 

1G9 

81 2 

shall 

107+9 <5 col —lie 

110 

82 1 

bestow 


The second ni^ht \vc shall bestow ourscKcs at St \lbans 
4<G— 28— 448— ‘’J* (82 0^ ('‘91—142— 

U col —141 141 812 at 

4 G— AS— 148— 134 (82 1)— 314 420—314—106+1— 10< 8 1 St Albans 

Here the number 44S parts at the stage direction in 8 x and earned up back 
ward and down it produces <»/ while carried down backward and up it produces 
St Albans 1 

And observe how cunningl) that at is made to do double dut> first in the sen 
tcnce 1/any at length fersttade I cic and (hen in the above 


4,6— C'— 414— 134(8 1)- SO 4‘>0—‘*80—140+1— 
44 6—28—448—297(8 l)—151—9 4>(9“)—14 — 

141 

813 

at 

1^ col —141 

141 

81 3 

at 

Think of the infinite adjustments in every pan of this text any 
failing would destroy much of the Cipher narrative ’ 

one of which 

And here again we have out of the same root numbers 
If tndsor 

The Merry If »t« of 

4*6-0'’— 414— 20 (80 l)-388+oO (W I)— 133 

4 0-‘’8— 448— 180(81 a)-'’G -67— ‘’Oo— 180 81 '’) 

438 

84 1 

Merry 

—19—1 h col —18 

4 6-0*’— 414— 180 (81 2)-2 8-31 { 9 1)— 197— 

18 

81 1 

Wives 

4^&/;col —193 

And here we have 

4 0— G 414— ‘’34 (81 180— ^;7 (80 1)— 123 I80 

193 

70 2 

Windsor 

—1 3— Cv+1— 63 

4 C— 8=448—180(81 2)— 26 333(8^ 1>— 202— 71 

03 

81 2 

Master 

+1—72+123 4,/ col— 84 

8-1 

8 j 1 

Francis 


The word occurs in the Folio filteen times /'rawnw twice Frai cois 
once and /■ <iK^ ten times or twenty eight in all It is probable that Bacon often 
refers to himself under the disguise of F> vice ts France fills up nearly three col 
umnsof Mrs Clarke s Concordance and is found in twenty of the Plays even in 
plays like The Merry IVt es Mervhar t of Venice the Comedy of Errors and 
Hamlet where we v ould not naturally expect to meet it In Loze s Labor Lost act 
HI scene I the \QzAFrai r is dragged in very oddly 

Am ado Sirra Costard I will infranchtse thee 

Clown O marry me to one I smell some Lenvoy some goose in this 

Here infranckise is introduced to make a foundation for a pun on Francis 
But as Costard is a man he could not marry a man and the word should be 
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Fiances, and so it is printed in the ordinary editions of to da\ , but in the I'oho of 
1623 It IS Francis ' And in the same play wc have, act v, scene i 

Pedant Ba, puentia, with a horn added 
Page Ba, most secly sheepe, \\ilh a horn 

There is little meaning and no wit in this, but the word can added to Ba, with 
the broad pronunciation of that age, would gi\cus, with the misspelled J tances, 
the whole name Fiancis Ba-con 

But let us pass away from these examples and this part of cd Jhniy II , and 
go backward, twenty-six columns, to act v, scene i, of ist Htniy IV , and sec if 
the text there also responds to the magical influence of these same Cipher num- 
bers Some may say that I have shown nothing in the Cipher narrati\ e that asserts 
that Francis Bacon wrote the Plays True, and that is one of the proofs of the 
reality of the work I have performed If 1 had wrought out onl> such sentences 
as I desiicd, I would probably in the beginning have constructed a sentence directly 
making the claim that “ I, Fiancis Bacon, of St Albans, son of tlu latt Loid Chan- 
cellor Nicholas Bacon, wiote the so-callcd Shahesf can Plays " But I could not find 
what IS not in the text, and I doubt if any such direct and distinct assertion of 
authorship is made, norw’ould it be natural, when one thinks it o\cr, that it shouhl 
be made, for if Bacon proceeds to give, in a long narratnc, the history of his life, 
he would advance, step by step, from his youth upward, wc should hear of his 
first essays in poetry, then of his first attempts at dramatic writing, then of his 
acquaintance with Shakspere, then the history of a particular play , and so the 
narrative would advance without any sign-board declaration of the kind supposed 
above But I have shown enough to satisfy any one that Shakspere did not w rite 
the Plays, and I have also shown that the man who did write them was a certain 
Mastei Fiancis, a cousin of Cecil, and that his father’s name was Sn Nicholas, Ih it 
he resided at St Albans But here we have a reference to my uncle Buily, which 
still further serves to identify the mysterious voice which is talking to us out of 
these arithmetical adjustments, as the voice of the great Francis Bacon And it 
comes from another part of the text, showing that the Cipher is e\ery where, and 
It responds, not to 505, like the sentences I have just been giving, but to another 
Cipher number, 523 

Let us commence with 523 at the beginning of scene 2, act 1, ist Iftiny IV , 
page 70, column i From the first word, inclusive, of the scene, upward, wc ha\c 
in the column 341 words deduct 341 from 523, and we have 1S2 left, carry this up 
the preceding column, and it brings us to the word bmly 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly buily innovation 

Why are these words not united by a hyphen, as are xuatci-colouis, tw'o lines 
below them ’ 

Now, if we take that root number 523 again, and commence at the same point, 
but count down the column, instead of up, as in the last sentence, we pass through 
138 words, and these deducted from 523 leave 385, now deduct the common modi- 
ifier, 30(74 2), and we have 355 Now, in‘=tead of going up 69 2, let us carry this 
355 to the end of the first section of scene i, act 1, 69 i, and go upward, there are 
179 words from the end of that section to the top of the column, 179 deducted 
from 355 leaves 176, and 176 carried down the preceding column (68 2) is uncle 
But if we count from the top of the second section of act 1, scene i, we have 180 
words, and this deducted from 355 leaves 175, which gives us the word my Here 
we have the words my uncle, and, growing out of precisely the same root-number, 
we have the word Bmly, by a different count from that just given 
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523—138 (lO l)=38a— 30 (74 S)=3»(>— 180 (69 1)= 

175 

68 3 

My 

623—138=38^—30=855—179 (69 1)— 176 

176 

68 3 

uncle 

523—138=385—60 (2d § 79 1)=3 5—3 1 col = 

Or to give the word as at first stated we have 

323 

69 3 

Burly 

33_341= 182 604—183=332+1=323 

833 

69 3 

Burly 


Here the length of column of page 69 was adjusted to the fragments of 70 i 
so ihat£ j ilouI i produce the joord Buriy both up and down (he column / 

And observe how singularly this word appears in the Plays It is found but 

once in each of the following plays M rchant of Venice All s Well Comedy of 
Errors and Cymbehne but twice in each of the following plajs Tempest Merry 
IVizes Macbeth Romeo and Juliet and Othello while it is altogether absent 
from The Two Gentlemen of Verona Pleasure for Measure Loze s Labor Lost Mid 
summer Night s Dream The Taming of the Shreu. Twelfth Night The U inters 
Tale Henry VIII Cortolanus Ttmottof Athens Julius Cersar Learatid Anthony 
and Cleopatra On the other hand it is found eight times in A»«o- John taenty 
t mesin/’ifAon/// X.e.xi\.\tci&smtstHenry IV seventeen times in A and 

eleven timesin Trotlus and Cressida Butwhilefoundten timesinrf/^« /r" and 
eight times mHenry V it does not occur at all in the play between these — sdHet ry 
IV * There is no reason why uncle should appear eleven times m the Greek plaj 
of Troilusand Cressida and not at all in that other Greek pla> of Tt non of Allens 
or in the Roman plat s of Cortolanus and Julius Ccesar or why it should be found 
twenty times in Richard II and not at all in Henry VIII ' The explanation will 
be found to be that in some plays Bacon is telling the history of his youth with 
which his uncle Burleigh had a great deal to do while Awr Ttmon 0 / Athens the 
Roman plays Henry VIII etc were written after his uncle s death and the inter 
nal story does not relate to him while the more youthful and joyous plays like The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona and Loze s Labor Lost were composed before the dark 
shadow of his kinsman s hostility felt upon his life 

And here 1 another significant fact The difference between the first Burly 
and the last IS the difference of deducting the modifier 30 Now let us take the 
last Burly and deduct the other modifier 50 that is go down the column 50 words 
and what do we find "> Burly is the 323d word 6g 2 counting up the column add 
50 to 323 and we have 373 69 and the 373d word is neplew and Bacon was 
Burleigh snephezv / Now take that same i86and carry it through the first section of 
scene I act 1 Gg i we have i or i 3 left accordinglyas we countfrom the 179th 
or 180th word and we get the following words 


O-’S— 341=18 — og=12« 


123 

69 2 

Had 

6^3-341=183-1,0—122 

203 (68 3)—13‘»=80+l— 

81 

68 2 

sought 

5 3-^41=18 — •i9=l‘’3 
=80+2 A— 83 

203(08 3)— 79+1 

83 

68 2 

to 

6'’3— 431— 182— 60=122 
—81+2 //=83 

20^ (68 2)— 132— 80+1 

83 

68 3 

intrap 

6‘'3— 341— 183— 60=123 
—83+3/— 84 

203 (68 2>-122=81+l 


68 3 

me 


How? By excessive and extravagant praises of the Plays hoping that m his 
pride Bacon would admit the authorship The accomplice of Burleigh and Cecil 
m this work was S r Walter (Raleigh) and Sir Walter is often referred to in the 
text Here we have him 

o I* 
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528-138 (70 1)=385~180 (69 1)— 205 
523—138 (70 1)=385— 30=355— 120 (09 1)=235— 201 
(68 2)=34 

And here is the word /»msc 

523-138=385. 


tVord 

Pipe nnd 
Column 


205 

08 2 

Sir 

34 

08 1 

Walter. 

885 

09 2 

praise. 


And the play they especially praised nas The Famou: Vutoties, one of the 
early plays, here alluded to simply as the Vtdoacs And tlic same root-num- 
ber, 123, that produced sought to tutiap itu, produces aKo I'lcto) les, thus 

523—341 (70 1)=182— 59 (09 1)=123 202—123=79+1—80 68 2 Victories 

And note again, that while 523—138 (70 i)=385, and this, counting f om the 
beginning of the second section of 69 I, produced sif, and from the top of the first 
section of 69 i produced IValtei, that from the end of the first section of G9 i it 
leaves 206, and this less the modifier 30 is 176, and 176 is again ttucle 


523—138=385—179=206—30=170 


170 OS 2 uncle 


And I could go on and oviadiiijtmtttm, and show hou 17G up from the end of scene 
third (68 2) produces and I might then point to the word Richatd's, 387, O9 i, 
deposed, 25, 68 2, deprived, 31, 68 2, lift, 35, 68 2, putpost., iSo, 68 2, eiuntciHwr>d, 
92, 68 2, tnsuiuction, 329, 69 2, icbcUio/:, 296, 69 2, Sir )Va!hi, 147-8, 6S 2, and a 
whole host of most significant words, every one of i\hich has its Cipher arithmet- 
leal arrangements And here, too, is told the story of the sending of Perej to 
Shakspere’s home There are 283 words in scene i, act 1, in column i, page 69 

505— 193 (75 1)=312— 263=29 29 09 2 home 

And here we have the ivord sttait growing out of precisely the same root as 
home 

505 — 193 (75 11=312 — 59 (fires section, act v, scene i) 

=253—191 (08 2)=02 458-02=390+1-397 397 68 1 strait 

And we saw that 29, carried forward to 6g 2, made the word home, but earned 
backward to 68 2 and down from the end of scene third, it giics us dinctcd, thus 

505—193=312—283=29+202=231 231 08 2 directed 


While counting in the four hyphens in 2S3 and m the column gives us 227, to, 
and 312— i2o(fromtop of act v to top of column)=i92, and the i92d word, 69 2, is 
bud, a rare word, the sentence is dnecied him to go as stiaigkt as a bud flies io his 
home, and 312—59 again = 253, less the two hyphens in the column, gives us 251 
(69 2), as, and 312— 179 (from end section i, scene i, act v, up to top of column) 
gives us 133, and 133 up the next preceding column (68 2) gives the 261st word, 
a {stiazght as a bud), and then we have the word uiduect Percy is to go not by the 
uiduect ways, but straight as a bird dies, etc. 

312—179=133 133 qq 3 indirect. 

And 312—180 (from the top of second section, act v, scene i, upward) = 132, 
and this muuis 50(74 2) leaves 82, and this carried to the beginning of scene 4(68 2) 

and downward gives us undetstand (82+202=284, 68-2), while 83 (312 179= 

133—50=83) earned up from the same point yields the 120th word, safety to let 
Shakspere undei stand that his own safety requires him to fly And so I might go 
on and work out another volume of the story right here ' 
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And now let us turn to some other fragments for I desire to show that all the 
Cipher numbers 505 506 513 516 and 5 3 applied m all part of the text pro 
duce coherent narratives which I have now neither the space nor time to work out 
in full 

Take the root number 516 and deduct the 167 words in the second section of 
742 and we have 349 now deduct the 2 Am 167 and we have 3 7 

And here v\ e hav e a fragment of the statement of Cecil to the Queen to wit 
that suspecting the real authorship of the PIa>s the Earl of Shrewsbury went to the 
Curtain ( 86 75 l) Play house to see Shakspere act 


51G— 107=349— 22 l&h (167)=327 



W d 


d 

349— 22 ^ & A— 3-7— 284 (74 1)=48— 10 b (^)=33 
349— ‘’2 b & /— 327— — ^77— ‘’48— ‘^9 447—29— 

33 

73 3 

The 

418+1—419 

419 

751 

Earl 

849—22 6 & A— 3-7— ‘’84 (i4 1)— 43 

349— "2 b & 7-327— 2o4— 73 248—73—175+1— 

43 

73 2 

of 

17C+3— 1'“9 

349— *’2 b K A— 3‘’7— 2a4 (75 1)— ’*3 448—73—375 

179 

74 2 

Shrewsbury 

+1-3“G 

37C 

761 

tells 

349-22 A & A— 3'’7— oO— 27 -248— 29— 22 A ( 48)— 

7 

lo 1 

me 

049~D3A&A— 3-7— yO— 2 7-248—29+449—478 

478 

761 

he 

840-22A & A— 3-7— jO— 277— 14o— 183— 2 A— 180 
849— ‘>3 A & 7-3-7— 30-297— uO (.0 1)— 247— 14C 

180 

*0 2 

saw 

(,03)— 101 40S-101-39/+1-398 

849— 22A&A-327— 49(<0 1)— 278— 2^ 24— 

39S 

*6 2 

him 

luA&A-9 COS— 9— 499+1— uOO 

oOO 

7^2 

act 

349-22 A * A— 32*— 49-278 

378 

76 2 

He 

349— 23 A 4,7— 3‘’4— 30-29 — ,^0— *>47 

849—23 A & 7—3 7— ‘’^4 (i5 2)— 73 248— 73— 17o 

247 

76 2 

said 

+1—176+4 A & A— 180 

180 

-4 2 

I 

849— *’3 A & A— 337— 30— 297— vO— 247— 3 A — 43 

243 

"6 3 

assure 

349— A & 7— 327— oO— 377— 348— 29— •’2 A 0*48)— 


74 1 

you 

849— « A & A— 337— cO— 277 

849—22 A & A— 32"'— uO— 3 1 7-248—29 447—29— 

277 

76 3 

your 

418+1—419+2 A— 421 

421 

7^1 

divination 

819—22 A & A— S'’’— 193— 134 2b4— 134— loO+I— 
349— 2v A & A— 337— ^;0— 2“*— 14u (*G ‘>)— 13^ 

lul 

74 1 

IS 

8A&7— 124 

1-.4 

"4 3 

right 


And he goes on io saj that he 


849— *’2 b & A— 3 -"— oO— ‘’ 7“— •’19 H ^ 

49 S-^;S— 440 + 1— 441 441 '“C 1 never 

849— 3 uO— '’r— *’ 48 — '» 9 + 193— 2 2 

— 2A-2‘'0 220 '"ol witnessed 

such a performance that he bad to stuff his qttnfe (his cap) Into hts mouth to keep 
from laughing out loud Shakspere was acting the part of Hotspur and the Earl 
says He speaks the rude tongue of the peasant towns of the ^Vest ever since the 
Conquest and — 

849-22 b & A— 3 *■— 19 fC l)-2*8 2*^ "j 2 his 
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Word 


Page and 
Column 


349—32 ^ & /,=327— 30=297— 50=247— 146-=101— 3 
=98—50=48—1 7^=47 


47 


70 2 


walk 


IS grotesque and laughable 

And Cecil then gives in detail Shakspere’s history after he first came to Lon- 
don, when he was — 


349—22 b & 7^=327—30=297 

297 

76 1 

constrained 

349—22 b & ^=327—50=277 448—277=171+1= 

172 

761 

to 

349— 22 ^ & 71=327—30=297— 50 (76 1)=247 

247 

761 

fly 

because Sir Thomas was furious My — 

349—22 b & 71=327—30=297—193=104+^=104 
349—22 h & 71=327—50=277 477—277=170+1 

104 

75 2 

Lord 

=171 

349—22 b & 71=327—30=297—50 (76 1)=247 

171 

75 1 

was 

GO 8 — 247=261 + 1=262 

262 

75 2 

furious 

And Shakspere would have been — 

349—22 b & 71=327—50=277—145=132 

132 

771 

hanged 

349—22 b & 71=327—50=277 

349—22 b & 71=327—30=297—193=104 15 b & 7i= 

277 

76 1 

for 

89—50(76 1)=39 +457=496 

496 

76 2 

robbery. 

And Cecil’s friend Morton — 

349—254 (75 1)=95 

95 

75 2 

remembered 

349—146 (76 2)=203 448—203=245+1=246 

246 

761 

well 

349—146 (76 2)=203— 22 1^=181 

181 

75 2 

his 

349—50(76 1)=299— 27^=272 

272 

75 2 

appearance 

349-254—95—15 b & 7i=80+ 50 (74 2)=130 

130 

74 2 

the 

349—253=96 284 96=188+1=189+0 7i=195 

195 • 

741 

first 

349—145=204 3 b (145)=201 

201 

771 

time 

349—22 b & 71=327—50=277 49 (76 1)=228 

228 

74 2 

he 

349—22 b & 71=327—30=297—193=104 15 ^ & 7i= 

89 

75 2 

ever 

349— 22 ^ & 71=327—50=277—145=132—2 ^=130 
349—225 & 71=327—30=297—50(76 1)=347— 146= 

130 

75 2 

saw 

101 498—101=397+1=398 

398 

761 

him 

And here we have again, growing out of this 
Marlowe 

root-number, 349 , the name of 

349—193 (75 1)=156 156 

349— 254(75 1)=95— 30=65 284 65=219+1=220 

75 2 

More 1 

+65&7i col =226 

226 

741 

low ) 


And he describes Shakspere running about the inn-yards, with lanthorn in 
hand, ready to run an errand or hold a horse Then he say's he was a servant of 
Henslow, corroborating the tradition which said he entered the play-house first “as 
a serviture,” or servant 

349— 22/; & /;=327— 254— 73— 30=43 248 13=205 
-fl=206-}-l b col =207 

And here we have the name of Philip Henslow 


207 


74 2 servant 
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^\or(J 

349—22 b & ;/=3‘'7— uO (74 ‘’)-277— oO(76 1>-23''— 31 
(,91)-»190— 5 b (31)— 101— 1G3— 29 610— *’9- 

581+2>5— 583 o83 

349—23 b k /;-S37— SO-297— 193 (lo 1)— 104 

COS— 104— 404+1— 4 O 0 +I /i— 400 400 

349—22 b & /j_32'— 0 O- 377 — '*18 (74 2)— ,j9 ‘’SI— 

69— ‘*‘*0+1— 220 2‘*G 

Observe how craftily Pkihp is hidden in the text FalstalT sajs If I do 
fitlop me with a three man beetle 

The whole thins »s forced A fill P VTith a beetle swuns bj three men Is 
absurd and why are three man beetle all h> phenated ’ Because if they were not 
this count would not match • And note too how the same number 516 — 167— 
340— > bk A— 3 7 produces lo o in More hat and Hence hu. rcachms the same 
word/<j*a( 0 74 1} up the same column by 65 and 59 \\h>? Because there are 

SIX h> phenated words at the end of column I page 74 peasant towns worm 
eaten hole smooth comforts false and true wrongs all in eight lines and 
all below loa so that 59 Lithaut these extraordinary hyphenations produces lo o 
and 65 xutH these extraordinary hyphenations produces the same word h i So that 
to produce these two sets of words Mare to 0 and /*/ tl p Hence lo t here given 
thirteen aonit had to be pounded together by hyphenating them so ai to count at 
fixe aordst Was ever anything like it seen m the annals of literature? 

But how was Shakspere serv mg Henslow ? He was — 


349-'*2 b k 3-7— 0 O- 277 — 20 b k ‘*ol 

840-‘’2 h k 3''7— 80-‘’07— 19 ( 6 1)— 248 COS 

'*ol 

7a 2 

then 

—248— ■’GO+l— ‘*01+0 iJ— '*07 

for him he was in his service 

349—22 bk /i— 3 7— 30-297- .O-** 17—146 («C “) 

‘*67 

7a 2 

labonng 

—101 577-101— 4iC+l—t«7 

477 

1 

service 


He was acting first m the capacity of call boy to summon the actors when 
their time came to go upon the stage Herewehaveit 


349-22 b k /— 327— oO— 2*7— 195— 84— 10 b (103)— 
349—22 h k 3^7— aO— 277— 193— 84 

74 

84 

7a 2 

75 2 

The 

ofSce 

349—'*^ b k A— 3^7— 30-‘’07— aO— 247- 7 b k /*— 
349—22 b k -5— 3‘*7— 103— 134— 5 / (103)— 129-^0 

240 

70 2 

of 

(70 1)— 79 003— 79-a«4+l— a2a 

349— **2 b k //— 327— GO— ^77— 193— 84— 10 b (173>— 

a‘>5 

70 2 

call 

74 4a8+''4— o32 

532 

70 2 

boy 


And then we have the whole story of Bacon s trouble at the death of Marlowe 
for although in one sense he was glad that so blatant and dangerous a fellow was 
not to be brought before the Council to be questioned as to Che authorship of his 
Plays yet Bacon found himself without a mask He consulted Harry Percy 
who recommended Shakspere as a shrewd prudent cunning close mouthed man 
not likely to fall into the troubles which had overtaken Marlowe And we have m 
the Cipher narrative the whole story of Bacon sending Percy to interview Shak 
spere whom he found not as he did later m silken apparel 
623— 167(74 2)— 3oG—23^&A(167)=334 603-334= 

269+1— 2i0 270 76 2 


page and 
Colums 


77 2 

Philip 

75 2 

Hence 

741 

low 


He 
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{323—167=356—22 b 5. //=331— 30 - 301 
533_1G7=3oO— 22 b //--3 31- 50— 281 
523— 1G7«=350— 22 b A, //.-231— 50^ ’2‘<1— 1 b col 


V.ont 

{!()! 

2<i 

2'^0 


V U'r nf 
OlUl !tl 

75 1 

76 1 


found 

him 

not 


523—167=356—22 & .v / — 331— 30— JlOl 
523—167=356—22 b A /.=331— 30-30 1 1 17—30 1 

301 

70 1 

m 

=143-}- Ill'll 

523—107=356— 22 // A /,=331 457-331—123-1 

11! 

75 I 

silken 

1=124 

121 

76 2 

apparel, 

523— 167=356— 22 ^ A 7-331 

523—167=356—22 b A 7=331-50 (71 2)— 291— 163 

.;ji 

76 2 

V, ith 

(78 1)=121— 1 7 col —120 

523—167=356—22 b A 7.— 331— 50— 281— 50 (7(. 1)- 

120 

76 2 

Silver 

234 146=83— 3 ^(1 lG)-85 577— ‘'5 -}0J 1- 

523—167=356—22 b i 7—33 1-50=281—50-2 S 1— 

• 10! 

77 1 

buckles 

146=88—3 b (140)=S5 

523—107=356—22 b A 7:=331— 50-281— 10 (76 1)— 

85 

77 I 

in 

235—37/ col =232 

523—167=356—22 b A 7=331— 50=281 603— 2s 1 

2 52 

76 2 

his 

=319+1=320 

320 

76 2 

shoes 

And here aa c haa c the a era picture of hov Perea drev 
at the Curtain 

him s 

side oni nirht 

523-167=356-22 b A 7.=83 1—50=281 
523—167=350—22 b A 7/=331— 30=301— 50 (76 1)= 

28! 

75 1 

dreav 

254 145(76 2)=109 

100 

77 2 

aside 

523—167=356—22 b A 7/=33i— 30=301— 137 col = 

291 

75 1 

night 


and made him an offer of one half of all that mi( 4 ht be earned b\ the Ph\s tf he 
■would father them But I must sta> m> hand ind reserve all this for tlic future 
But here is another fragment, and the last, nhich I will throw into the hopper 
When the avounded Shakspcrc, aftcrhis fight with the gamekeepers, was bailed out 
and taken to his father’s bouse, the \illagc doctor, an apothccar\ , was ‘•ent for, .and 
hetoldShakspere’s father that the young man had better fl\ that, (houp’hhis wounds 
avere not dangerous, he had but a slender chance for his life, because of the a\r ith 
of Sir Thomas He — 


605—167 338— A=31G 


316—50=266—50 (76 1)=21G— 9 b a 7/=207 

207 

76 1 

feared 

316—50=266 448—266=182+1=183 

183 

761 

that 

316—50=266 19=217—145=72 19=23+457= 

480 

76 2 

he 

316—193=123 

123 

75 2 

had 

316—50 (74 2)=266-50 (76 1)=216 284-210=63+1. 

=09 

74 1 

but 

316 19=267—145=122 448—122=326+1=327 

327 

76 1 

a 

316 19=267—50=217—145=72 577—72=505+1= 

=500 

77 1 

slender 

316—50=266—50=216—145=71—5 b & //=G6 

66 

761 

chance 

316 49=267—145=122 577—122=455+1=456 

450 

77 1 

for 

316 19=267—145=122—3 h (145)=119 

119 

761 

his 

316—253=63 448—63—385+1=386 

386 

761 

life 


And he advised 
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Pace and 
Word Column 


316-193=123-15 Sisk (193) 103 
that — 

108 

761 

advised 

316— 49=.‘'G7 4u7— 207—100+1—191 

191 

70 2 

he 

316— oO— 206— 3-4-'’63 

203 

70 3 

should 

316-49— <^67— 145— 123— 3 i (145)— 119 

110 

771 

leave 

316— 49— ‘'07 4u7— '•07— 190+1— 191+5 19G 

100 

70 3 

at 

316— uO— 200— 50— 210— uO— ICO— 1 Jl— ICo 

And he proceeds to tell the gossip of the village 
816-193— 123— lo i&k (193)-103— uO— 08 603— 

ICu 

75 3 

once 

58— u4u+l— »>40 

610 

76 2 

I 

316-14u— 171 

171 

771 

heard 

816-145—171 

171 

76 2 

say 

316-14o— 171 448—171—277+1—2.8 

2.8 

70 1 

that 

316— oO— ''CG— 145— 131— 2 ^—119 

110 

701 

his 

316-14u— 171— 3 S (145)-1G8 

108 

701 

Lordship 

816—248—68 

63 

74 1 

who 

316-00—286-49 (70 1)— ‘'37 

237 

70 3 

IS 

316-49-207— u 6 col —‘'02 

202 

781 

an 

316-49—207 CO^-^C?— 330+1— 337 

337 

70 2 

honest 

316-^9_2C7— 15« « /i-2j3 

2o2 

701 

man 

810— 14u— 171— 3 6 (14u)— 108 577— ICS— 109+1— 

410 

771 

but 

818-80«286-14o-l41 

810— 30— ‘'80— oO— 230 003— 230— 307+i— 308+ 

141 

701 

not 

8M1G 

816-14u-171-3i (145)-108 677-108-409+1- 

870 

-0 2 

as 

410+3 A— 413 

8l6-«0- 06-14u-l‘’l-3^(145)-118 577—118 

413 

771 

patient 

«^94.1— 400+3/ col —403 

403 

771 

as 

316-145 (70 2)— 171 577—171—406+1—407 

316— 30— 286— 49— '’37 4v;7— 237— 2‘*0+l— 221 + 

40 

771 

Job 

5^ col —2 6 

2‘>0 

70 3 

was 

31 6-193— 1‘’3— 15 b & /— 108 448-108—340+1— 

316—50 (74 •’)— 266— 49 (70 1)— 217 603— 217— 38C 

341 

761 

in 

+1-.387+3 b (l45>-390 

890 

-0 2 

the 

310—50(74 2)— ‘’CG— oO (70 1)-210 

816—50 (74 «)-‘’6C— 50 (70 1)-216— 14^71 84— 

216 

7u2 

greatest 

71—213+1—214+0 2‘’0 

2 0 

741 

rage 

8I6-0O— 266— 140— rO— 3 b col —117 

117 

701 

and 

816-49— ‘>67— 7 k 6 «G0 

200 

76 3 

said 

316— yO— 60—145—121 498—1^1=377+1—3.8 
316-146=1^0—3 b (140)— 167 608—107—341+1— 

3.8 

70 1 

he 

342+0—348 

310—193=123—15 btsh (193)— 108-50=58+4«7= 

848 

75 2 

is 

«1^-3^=513 

51- 

76 2 

going 

316—193—123—49 (76 1)— 74 

74 

76 2 

to 

816—49 (76 1)— 207— 145— 122 

l'>2 

771 

hang 

316—145 (70 2)— 171— 145— ‘>0 448— ‘>6— 3‘>3+l= 

8 3 

761 

every 

816—49(76 1)=‘'67— 15 3 & 4 col -*>^2 

252 

701 

man 

310— ‘>48 (74 2)— 68 

68 

741 

who 
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Word 

P^gc and 
Column 


316—248 (74 2)=G8— 7 b col =61 

61 

75 1 

was 

316—145 (76 2)=171 

171 

76 1 

engaged 

316— 248=68-f 193=261— 5 h h col =256 

256 

75 1 

in 

316—30=286—145=141 498— 141=357+1=358 

358 

70 1 

the 

316—50=266—32(79 2)=234+162=396— 2// col = 
316—50=266—145(76 2)=121— 3 (14D)=118— 

394 

781 

destruction 

h b h col =113 

113 

76 1 

of 

316—162 (78 1)=154 

154 

77 2 

his 

316—30=286—161 (78 1)=125 448—125=323+1= 

324 

76 1 

fish 

316—145 (76 2)=171 498—171=327+1=328 

328 

76 1 

pond 

And Shakspere’s father tells him that many a 

man 

had been 

hanged for a 


less offense, and that Sir Thomas would not scruple to give him the full extent of 
the law, and that it did not take much in that day to send a man to the galloi\s, and 
that he had better fly And he sends him off with his parental blessing and a verj' 
little money 

And here, before closing the Cipher narrative, I Mould saj that it may be 
objected that I have not given in detail much of the storj set forth in the pros- 
pectus and preliminary notice of my book, as to Bacon’s attempted suicide and 
Percy’s visit to Stratford This is true, but I have guen much that I did not 
promise, such as Shakspere’s marriage and the description of Ann HathaMaj 
And instead of furnishing the reader with a book of seven hundred pages, as 
promised, I submit to him a book of nearly one thousand pages 

And the question may be asked, “Did Shakspere knoM there was a cipher in 
the Plays asserting Bacon’s authorship and exposing his OM'n pretensions’” I 
think he did I think that famous visit of Ben Jonson to Stratford, shorth before 
his death, conveyed to him the intelligence, and that he requested Bacon to write 
an inscription for his tombstone that would prevent his bones being cast out 
when the exposure came But he took a still further and most remarkable pre- 
caution 

There has been found recently (1884) in the Bodleian Librarj an old letter from 
a certain William Hall, a Queen’s College man, who took his B A degree in 
October, 1694, to Edward Thwaites, of Queen’s College, a well-known Anglo- 
Saxon scholar Halliwell-Phillipps pronounces the letter genuine, and has printed 
It for private circulation, with a preface, in w hich he show's that it w as probably 
written in December, 1694, seventy-eight years after Shakspere’s death Mr 
Hall was visiting Stratford and wrote to his “ dear Neddy ” He quotes the famous 
lines on the tombstone, and adds, “ The little learning these verses contain W'ould 
be a very strong argument of the want of it in the author ” He says that Shak- 
spere ordered those four lines to be cut on his tombstone during his life-time, and 
that he did so because he feared his bones might some day be removed, and he 
further says that they buried him full seventeen feet deep , deep enough to secure 
him ' ’’ 

And so, seventeen feet below the surface, and with those famous lines above 

him 

Blest be the man that spares these stones. 

And cursed be he that moves my bones, 

Shakspere awaits the revelation of the Cipher 



CHAPTER XXII 


1 ItOUD PmSOAAL 

R p rt me a d ffljr causes nebt 
To the u sat sfied « / 1 j 

I BEGAN this book with an apology I end u with 'mother 

No one can be more conscious of its defects than I am So 
great a subject demanded the utmost care, deliberation and per 
fection whilemy work h'ls, on the other hand been performed with 
the utmost haste and under many adverse circumstances 

It was my misfortune to have announced in 1884 that I believed 
I had found a Cipher in the Plays From the time I put forth that 
claim until the copy was placed in the hands of the publishers I 
made no effort to advertise my book But the assertion uas so 
startling and concerned writings of such universal interest that it 
could not be suffered to fall unnoticed I felt at the same time 
that I owed some duties to the nineteenth century as well as to the 
sixteenth and hence my work uas greatly broken m upon by 
public affairs After a time the reading world became clamorous 
for the proofs of my surprising assertion and many were not slow 
to say that I was either an impostor or a lunatic Goaded by these 
taunts I made arrangements to publish before I was really ready to 
do so and then set to work under the greatest strain and the 
highest possible pressure to try to keep my engagements with my 
publishers But the reader can readily conceive how slowly such a 
Cipher work as this must have advanced when every word was a 
sum m arithmetic and had to be counted and verified again and 
again In the meantime upon my poor devoted head was le loose 
a perfect flood tide of denunciation ridicule and misrepresentation 
from three fourths of the newspapers of America and England I 
could not pause m my work to defend myself but had to sit m the 
midst of an arctic winter, and patiently endure it all while working 
889 
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from ten to twelve hours every day, at a kind of mental toil the 
most exhausting the human mind is capable of 

These facts will, I trust, be my excuse for all the crudeness, 
roughness, repetitions and errors apparent in these pages 

In the Patent Office they require the inventor to state clearly 
what he claims I will follow that precedent 

I admit, as I have said before, that my workmanship in the 
elaboration of the Cipher is not perfect There are one or two 
essential points of the Cipher rule that I have not fully worked 
out I think that I see the complete rule, but I need more leisure 
to elaborate and verify it abundantly, and reduce my workmanship 
to mathematical exactness 

But I claim that, beyond a doubt, ihnc js a Cipho tn the so-callcd 
Shakespeay e Plays 

The proofs are cumulative I have shown a thousand of them 

No honest man can, I think, read this book through and say 
that there is nothing extraordinary, unusual and artificial in the 
construction of the text of ist and 2d Hcniy IV No honest man 
will, I think, deny the multitudinous evidences I present that the 
text, words, brackets and hyphens have been adjusted arithmet- 
ically to the necessity of matching the ends of scenes and fragments 
of scenes with certain root-numbers of a Cipher No man can pre- 
tend that such words and phrases as the following could come in 
this, or any other book, by accident, held together in every case 
by the same Cipher numbers 

The Names or Plays 

1 Measure for Measwe, three times repeated 

2 Coniejtliou of York and Lancaster, three times repeated 

3 TheMeDj Wives of Windsoi , twice repeated 

4 Rtchat d the Second, twice repeated 

5 Richaid the Thud, given once 

6 King fohn, twice repeated 

The Names of Persons 

1 Shakspeie, repeated about twenty times 

2 Marlowe, repeated several times 

3 Auhei, used once 

4 Phihf Henslow, used once m full, and twice without first name 

5 Field, several times repeated 

6 Cecil, many times repeated 

7 The Eail of Shi ewsbuiy, two or three times repeated 
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8 Sir Thomas Lucy twice repeated 

9 Hayojard 

10 Harry Percy many times repeated 

11 Master Francis 

I My Uncle Burleigh twice repeated 

13 My Lord John the Bishop of W orcester W\f:t 

14 Dethick Atn^'o/Arms 

15 Ann Hathaway 

16 Ann Whatlei twice repeated 

17 King Harry father of the present Queen 

18 SirPitelolas twice repeated 
ig Sir Walter 

Names of Places 

I St Albans twice repeated 
The Fortune Play house 

3 The Curtain Play louse 

4 Hew Place 

5 Guinegate 

6 The Fire 0/ Smithf eld 

7 Holland 

8 The Low Countries 

9 The fishpond twice repeated 

Significant Phrases 
r Tkeoldjade many times repeated 
The old terma ant many times repeated 

3 My eousin many times repeated 

4 The royal tyrant 

5 The royal maiden 

6 The rascally knaie 

7 A butcher s prentice 

8 Glo e makui" two or three times repeated 
g The Rings evil 

10 Fifteen hundred and fifteen 

Now I submit to all fair minded men whether this is not an 
astonishing array of words to find in about a dozen pages of the 
text of two pla>s and whether there is any other writing on earth 
in which m the same space these words can be duplicated I can 
not believe there is But remember that not only are these sig 
nificant and most necessary words found in this brief compass but 
they fit exactly into sentences every word of which grows out of 
the same determinate Cipher number But in addition to all this 
remember the dense packing of some columns and the sparse con 
dition of the adjoining columns remember how heart is spelled 
//nr/ where it refers to Shaksperes sister remember \io\v and tt is 
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spelled aiit, and not and't, where allusion is had to Bacon’s aimt, 
remember how deal is spelt dcae when it refers to dco , remember 
how spaato is separated by a hair space into spci ato, so as to gne 
the terminal syllable of Shake-spa^ remember how the rare word 
rabbit is found m the text precisely cohering, arithmetically, with 
hunting Then turn to the Cipher stoiy on page 79 of the Folio, 
where not only scattered words come out, but where whole long 
series of words are so adjusted, with the aid of the brackets and 
hyphens, as to follow piecisely the order of -the words in the play ' 
Then remember how evei^- part of this Cipher story fits precisely 
into what we know historically to be true, and, although much 
of it IS new, that part is, in itself, probable and reasonable 

The world will either have to admit that there is a Cipher in the 
Plays, or that in the construction of this narrative I have manifested 
an ingenuity as boundless as thatwdiich I have attributed to Bacon 
But I make no such claim No ingenuity could ncaic the 1001 ds 
necessary to tell this extraordinary story, unless they were in the 
text Take Bulvver’s Richelieu^ or Byron’s Jlfanficd, or Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer^ or any other dramatic composition of the last 
hundred years, and you will seek in vain for even one-tenth of 
the significant words found herein, and as to making any of these 
modern plays tell a coherent, historical tale, by counting laith the 
same numb ei from the ends of scenes and fiagments of scenes, it 
would be altogether and absolutely impossible 

I do not blame any man for having declared apiioii against the 
possibility of there being a Cipher in the Plays On the face of it 
such a claim is improbable, and, viewed from our nineteenth century 
standpoint, and in the light of our free age, almost absurd I 
could not, in the first instance, have believed it myself I advanced 
to the conception slowly and reluctantly I expected to find only 
a brief assertion of authorship, a word or two to a column If any 
man had told me five years ago that these two plays were such an 
exquisite and intricate piece of microscopic mosaic- work as the facts 
show them to be, I should have turned from him with contempt I 
could not have believed that any man would involve himself in 
such incalculable labor as is implied in the construction of such a 
Cipher We may say the brain was abnormal that created it But 
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how, after all can we judge such an intellect by the ordinar> 
standard of mankind ’ If he sought immortality he certainly 
has achieved it, for, once the human family grasps the entirety of 
this inconceivable work it will be drowned in an ocean of wonder 
The Plays may lose their charm the English language may perish 
but tens of thousands of > earsfrom now if the world and civilization 
endure, mankind will be talking about this extraordinary welding 
together of fact and fiction this tale within a tale this sublime and 
supreme triumph of the human intellect Beside it the will be 
but as the rude song of wandering barbanans Paradise Lost sl 
temporary offshoot of Judaism 

I trust no honest man will feel constrained for consistency s sake 
because he has judged my book unheard to condemn it heard It 
will avail nothing to assail me I am not at issue And you cannot 
pound the life out of a fact with your fists A truth has the inde 
structibility of matter It is part of God the threads o^ continu 
ity tie it to the throne of the Everlasting 

Edmund Burke said in a debate in Parliament about the popu 
lation of the American colonies ‘ While we are disputing they 
grow to it And so, even while the critics are writing their essays 
to demonstrate that all I have revealed is a fortuitous combination 
of coincidence keen and able minds will be taking up my imperfect 
clues and reducing the Cipher rule to such perfection that it will be 
as useless to deny the presence of the sun in the heavens as to deny 
the existence of the inner story in the Plays 

And what a volume of historical truths will roll out of the text 
of this great volume ' The inner life of kings and queens the high 
est perhaps the basest, of their kind the struggles of factions m the 
courts the interior view of the birth of religions the first coloniza 
tion of the American continent in which Bacon took an active part 
and something of which is hidden in The Tempest the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots the Spanish Armada \n Love s Labor Lost the 
religious wars on the continent thestoryof Henry of Navarre thereal 
biography of Essex the real story of Bacon s career his defense of his 
life hidden in Henry VI JI his own downfall in cipher being told 
in the external story of the downfall of Wolsey What historical 
facts may we not expect of which that account of the introduction 
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of dreaded and incurable malady ” into England is a specimen, 
what philosophical reflections, what disquisitions on religion, what 
profound and unrestrained meditations I It n ill be, in short, the 
inner story of the most important era in human history, told by the 
keenest obsenmr and most powerful writer that has ever lived And 
then think of the light that mil be thrown upon the Plays them- 
selves, their purposes, their history, their meaning ’ A great light 
bursting from a tomb, and covering mth its royal effulgence the 
very cradle of English Literature 

And so I trust my long-promised book to the tender mercies of 
m}^ fellow-men, saying to them m the language of the old rhyme. 


Be to Its faults a little blind. 
And to Its virtues very kind 
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N O ^\o^K in regard to the Baconian thcor) uould be complete 
tMthout some reference to Miss Delia Bacon who first an 
nounced to the world the belief that Prancis Bacon was the real 
author of the PIa)s 

America khould cspeciall) cherish the memorj of this distin 
guishcdlad) Our literature has been to too great an extent a col 
onial imitation oftentimes diluted of English originals But here 
IS a case w here one of our own transplanted race out of the depths of 
her own consciousness, marshaled to her conclusions b> her pro 
found knowledge advanced to a great and original conception 

I Miss BacoNs BiocrArni 

I am indebted to Mr W H Wjman' for the following notes of 
Miss Bacon s biography 

Delia Bacon was born m Tallinadgc Ohio February i8ii She was the 
daughter of Rev David Bacon one of the early Western missionaries and sister 
of the late Rev Dr Leonard Bacon She was educated at Miss Catharine E 
Beecher s school in Hartford and is described as a woman of rare intellect and 
attainments Her profession was that of a teacher and lecturer the first woman 
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Mrs Farrar says, whom she had ever known to speak in public At this time 
she resided m Boston Having conceived the idea of the Baconian authorship, 
she became a monomaniac on the subject Visiting England, in 1S53, in search of 
proofs for her theory, she spent five years there, first at St All) ms, where she sup- 
posed Bacon to have written the Plaj s, then at London, w here slic w rote The Philoso- 
phy of Shakespeau Unfolded, and subsequently at Stratford-on-Avon Here, after 
the publication and non-success of her book, she lost her reason vliollj and 
entirely She was returned to her friends in Hartford, in April, 1S58, and died 
there, September 2, 1859 

Mrs John Farrar, m her interesting little book, /{tcollccfions of 
Seventy Yeais, (pp 319, etc), gives the following account of Miss 
Bacon’s first appearance as a lecturer 

The first lady whom I ever heard deliver a public lecture was Miss Delia 
Bacon, who opened her career in Boston, as teacher of historj, by giving a pre- 
liminary discourse describing her method, and urging upon her hearers the impor- 
tance of the study 

I had called on her that day for the first time, and found her verv nenous and 
anxious about her first appearance in public She interested me at once, and I 
resolved to hear her speak 

Her person was tall and commanding, her finelj-shapcd head was well set on 
her shoulders, her face was handsome and full of cvprcssion, and she moved with 
grace and dignity The hall in which she spoke was so crowded that I could not 
get a seat, but she spoke so well that I felt no fatigue from standing She was at 
first a little embarrassed, but soon became so engaged in recommending the study 
of history to all present, that she became eloquent 

Her course of oral lessons or lectures on history interested her class of ladies 
so much that she was induced to repeat them, and I heard several who attended 
them speak in the highest terms of them She not only spoke but read well, and 
when on the subject of Roman history she delighted her audience by giving them, 
with great effect, some of Macaulay’s Lays 

I persuaded her to give her lessons in Cambridge, and she had a v erj appre- 
ciative class, assembled in the large parlor of the Brattle House She spoke with- 
out notes, entirely from her own well-stored memory, and she would so group her 
facts as to present to us historical pictures calculated to make a lasting impression 
She was so much admired and liked in Cambridge, that a lady there invited her to 
spend the winter with her as her guest, and I gave her the use of my parlor for 
another course of lectures In these she brought dow n her historj’’ to the time of 
the birth of Christ, and I can never forget how clear she made it to us that the 
world was only then made fit for the advent of Jesus She ended with a fine cli- 
max that was quite thrilling 

In her Cambridge course she had maps, charts, models, pictures, and every- 
thing she needed to illustrate her subject This added much to her pleasure and 
ours All who saw her then must remember how handsome she was, and how 
gracefully she used her wand in pointing to the illustrations of her subject I used 
to be reminded by her of Raphael’s sibyls, and she often spoke like an oracle 

She and a few of her class would often stay after the lesson and take tea with 
me, and then she would talk delightfully for the rest of the evening It was very 
inconsiderate in us to allow her to do so, and when her course ended she was half 
dead with fatigue 
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II Hep Love Affair 

Delia Bacon s life was one of many sorrows It would almost 
seem as if there i': some great law of compensation running through 
human lives so that those who are to be happy in immortal fame 
too often pay for it by unhappy careers on earth It is difficult 
to conceive of a more w retched life than was that of Francis Bacon 
For a few short years only he rode the waves of triumphant sue 
cess but his jouth was enshrouded m poverty, and his age cov 
ered with dishonor Even the great philosophical works which the 
world now holds as priceless were received with general ridicule 
and contempt but his fame is to day the greatest on earth and will 
so continue as long as our civilization endures 

And we seem to see the same great law of compensation run 
nmg through the life of poor unhappy Delia Bacon Filled with a 
divine enthusiasm for truth- her ideas were received by an ignorant 
and bigoted generation with shouts of mockery Na> more as if 
fortune had not done its worst in this her verj heart was lacerated 
and her womanly pride wounded by a creature m the shape of a 
man — a Reverend ( * ) Alexander McWhorter 

A writer m the Philadelphia Tunes of December 6th 1886 
gives the following account of this extraordinary affair 

Four youflg men were smoking in a chamber at a hotel m Vew Haven It is 
not to be assumed that they were drinking as well as smoking for at least one of 
them had been a theological student in the Yale Divinity School who was then a 
resident licentiate of the university and another was a nephew of a professor in 
the theological department of that institution Although they were so near to the 
cloth they were a set of jolly dogs these young men and so not averse to 
a good cigar Indeed the resident licentiate in whose room they were gathered 
was not onlj a good fellow but a very rich young man Presently a waiter en 
tered and delivered a note to the host It was couched in the following words 
Miss Delia Bacon will be happj to see Mr at the rooms at the 

Hotel this evening or at any time that may be convenient to him 

Delia Bacon was the daughter of a Michigan missionary and when she came 
cast in her girlhood it was to qualify herself as a teacher At school she made 
rapid progress in everj thing except m English composition to excel m which she 
most aspired and later on it was conceded that her learning was not only unus 
ual but extraordinary m a woman She was indeed from the outset of her 
career as an instructor a sibjl in aspect as m fact and her classes at New Haven 
and Hartford when she succeeded in establishing them soon became the fashion 
Her lectures for such her cssons really were were attended by the most cuUi 
vated ladies of the two chief cities of Connecticut the wnes of the governors of 
the State the judges of the courts the proftssors in the colleges and other 
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dignitaries, who came to her to learn wisdom It was her custom to give receptions 
at her parlors, and, as she was admitted to be particular and discriminating in her 
invitations, it was esteemed an honor, especially by young men, to receive them 
This accounts for the peculiar phraseology of the letter quoted aboie, and it would 
deprive her invitation to the resident licentiate of any indelicacy, although he had 
not been formally presented to her, if she had reason to know' that he desired to 
call upon her 

Such was the case 

The young theologian lived at the same hotel, and had sought an introduction 
He was ten years her 3unior He was well knowm, and was a 5 oung man of good 
repute He and Miss Bacon met daily at the same table She had no objection 
to the introduction, but the person who it was proposed should make it was ob- 
jectionable to her She therefore considered the request for an introduction as 
equivalent to the ceremony, and asked the young man to call Had the resident 
licentiate been a gentleman who was offended at the informal character of the 
invitation, he would simply have put the letter into the fire and said nothing about 
It The young theologian, from a want of that delicacy he affected to find absent 
in another, chose to adopt a different course He read the note to his companions 
He and they considered the invitation a gross violation of propriety in the lady 
It was with them the subject of uproarious mirth , but the resident licentiate 
accepted the invitation all the same, and, after making the call, wrote a ludicrous 
account of the affair for the amusement of one of his classmates, a clergjman, 
already ordained and ministering to a charge But his first \ isit was not his last 
He was more than pleased with Delia Bacon’s intellectual attainments — he was 
interested m her personal attractions He called upon her frequently He show cd 
her marked attention He acted as her escort in public He professed for her a 
profound and lasting affection, and would not take “ no ” for an answ er He even 
followed her to a watering-place, with no other excuse than to be near her These 
two — the learned lady of New Haven, always busy and already impressed with 
the notion that she had “ the world’s work ” to perform, and the resident licentiate, 
idle, because he was rich, and living near the university for years after he should 
have been caring for souls — were lovers She had allowed him to ensnare her 
affections, notwithstanding the discrepancy in their years He was completely 
fascinated by the brilliant talk of a refined and cultivated w^oman, to whom the 
whole field of belles lethes was a familiar garden They read and studied to- 
gether, and, with two such natures, it was only natural that their talk should be 
more of books than of love She even confided to him her favorite theory that 
was afterwards to take complete possession of her, that Shakspere was not the 
author of Shakespeare’s Plays, and that they were written in cipher in order to 
conceal for a time a profound system of political philosophy which it was her mis- 
sion to reveal He approved these ideas and encouraged the delusion in its inci- 
pient stages Then, when he tired of the flirtation, as all men do w'ho fall in love 
with women older than themselves, he turned viciously upon his uncomplaining^ 
victim and contemptuously characterized an affair, that had begun with baseness 
on his part, a literary intimacy Indeed, the very person to whom objection 

w'as made by the lady became from the very outset the confidant of her admirer, 
and either saw or heard or read everything she subsequently wrote to him Besides 
exposing her correspondence, the resident licentiate, while he was paying devout 
court to the lady, was, also, at all times, secretly holding her up to ridicule among 
his friends, and, when it was reported he was engaged to marry her, he indig- 
nantly declared his surprise that any one who knew him should think him such a 
fool 
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The matter gre%\, after a time into a scandal and c\cntuatcd 
m a trial before a council of the Congregational Church 

The clerical Lothario asserted in his own behalf that he had never made a 
declaration of affection — that so far as he was concerned there had been no sen 
timent — not a thimbleful In disproof of this Miss Dacon s mother and brother 
testified that they had seen n letter from her suitor to her that was a real lov c 
letter This letter contained an account of the progress ( f the affection of the 
gay joung cleric for the tall sibjl In it were such expressions as Then I loved 
you I have loved you purely fervently Though you should hite me my 
sentiment for you v ould remain unchanged He aid he v ould rctim this scnti 
ment through life indcath and afterdeath The toothsome gossip once begun 

It went from pious tongue to pious car and from pious car to pious tongue until 
It had spread all over the State of Connecticut and even penetrated \cw \ ork. and 
Boston Not only were the old Professor and his family concern d in the circula 
tipn of the story almost from the outset but his house became the resort of those 
who wished to hear it Day after day his reception room was thronged v iih those 
who came to listen to the tale of v ondcr As we have seen other clergymen and 
professors repeated the story every where on pretense of defending tlicir clerical 
brother It was in this way that the facts in the case reached the cars of Miss 
Bacon s friends 

From village to village from city to city the marvel spread wroteCather 
me Beecher afterwards till almost every village in New England was agitated 
with It No tale of private scandal had ever before been known to create so exten 
sivc an excitement 

It IS scarcely surprising that as the talc was told the wonder grew The story 
of alitcrary lady of five and thirty angling for a clergyman of twenty five and 
ensnaring his unsophisticated affections —it was always told with his share m the 
courtship carefully excluded —could not fail to prove grateful to the cars of good 
people to whom society scandal and sensations were a boon not often afforded 

No one can read all this without thrills of indignition 'll the 
base wretch who could thus, for the amusement of his friends 
trifle with the affections of a great and noble heirted woman And 
It IS not diflicult to realize what must have been the feelings of the 
eloquent scholar to find herself the talk of all New England and 
to have the tenderest emotions of her heart laid bare and made the 
subject of discussion by a public Congregational Church council 
The whole thing is horrible And the writer in the Philadelphia 
Times intimates that this great trial of her heart and pride had 
something to do with the final overthrow of the poor lady s reason 

III The Putnaais Magazine Article 

It would seem that the thought that Shakspere did not write 
the Plays was conceived by Miss Bacon as far back as 1845 it 
was not until 1856 that she announced her belief to the world 
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This announcement was made in Putnam's Magazine of January, 
1856, in the first article of that number The editor was careful to 
accompany the essay by a disavowal of any belief on his part in 
the truth of the theory He said 

In commencing the publication of these oold, original, and most ingenious and 
interesting speculations upon the real authorship of Shakespeare’s Pla} s, it is proper 
for the editor of Putnam's Monthly, in disclaiming all responsibility for their start- 
ling view of the question, to say that they are the result of long and conscientious 
investigation on the part of the learned and eloquent scholar, their author, and that 
the editor has reason to hope that they will be continued through some future num- 
bers of the magazine 

But they were not continued I have been told that Miss 
Bacon’s friends interfered to prevent the publication of any more 
such startling and radical ideas Mrs Farrar gives a different 
explanation Be that as it may, this essay is the only one that 
appeared from her pen in any American publication, and it is the 
one thing that will save Putnam's Magazine from being forgotten 

Much has been said about Miss Bacon’s insanity, as if it had 
some necessary connection with the Baconian heresy and grew out 
of It And every one who has denied that the poacher of Stratford 
wrote the Plays has been met with the reminder that Miss Bacon 
died in a mad-house It seems to have been forgotten that a great 
many worthy people have died in mad-houses who believed that 
Shakspere himself wrote the Plays, and a great many others have 
ended their lives there who never heard of either Shakspere or 
Bacon And for one to go out of his mind implies that he has 
some mind to go out of, and hence Miss Bacon’s critics have spoken 
from the assurance of positive safety The truth is, insanity does 
not come from opinions or theories, but it is a purely physical 
disease, implying degeneration of the substance-matter of the brain 
A theory should stand or fall by itself, on its own merits, upon the 
facts that can be adduced in its support, not by reference to 
the personal careers of its advocates If this were not so, what 
religion on earth could not, in this way, be proved false ? For the 
insane asylums are full of people whose mania is some form or 
other of religious belief And the poet tells us, that 

From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveler and a show 
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But does It follow that Marlborough was not one of the greatest 
and most successful military leaders that ever lived or that Swift 
was not a powerful and incisive writer and thinker? 

The injustice and absurdity of all such arguments is further 
shown m the fact that the first book ever written m defense of 
Shakspere, against the assaults of Delia Bacon and William Henry 
Smith was the work of one Geo H Townsend, of London pub 
lished in 1857 and the author of it subsequently became crazy and 
committed suicide But no Baconian ever argued therefrom that 
every man who believed Shakspere wrote the Plays was necessarily 
a lunatic and would end by self murder unless sent, as Grant 
White suggested, to the insane asylum The Shakspereans have 
been insolent because they were cowardly They felt that the uni 
versal prejudice and ignorance sustained them inasmuch as the 
clear seeing and original thinkers arc necessarily in the minority in 
all generations In all ages it has been the multitude who were 
wrong and the few who were right 

IV Her Visit to England 

Mrs Farrar gives the following account of Delia Bacon s visit to 
England 

She expressed a great desire to go to England and I told her she could go 
and pay all her expenses by her historical lessons Belonging to a religious sect 
in which her family held a distinguished place she would be well received by the 
same dcnommalion in England and ha\c the best of assistance in obtaining classes 
After talking this up for some time I perceived that I was talking in vain She 
had no notion of going to England to leach history all she wanted to go for waste 
obtain proof of the truth of her theoiy that Shakspere did not write the Plays 
attributed to him but that Lord Bacon did This was sufficient to prevent my 
ever again encouraging her going to England or talking with her about Sbak 
spere The ladj whom she was visiting put her copy of his works out of sight 
and never allowed her to converse with her on this her favorite subject We 
considered it dangerous for Miss Bacon to dwell on this fancy and thought that 
if indulged it might become a monomania which it subsequently did 

She went from Cambridge to Northampton and spent the summer on Round 
Hill as a boarder at a hydropathic establishment Separated from all who knew 
her and were interested in her she gave herself up to her favorite theme She 
believed that the Plays called Shakespeare s contained a double meaning and that 
a whole system of philosophy was hidden m them which the world at that time 
was not prepared to receive and therefore Lord Bacon had left it to posterity thus 
disguised At Round Hill she spent whole days and weeks m her chamber took 
no eitercise and ate scarcely any food till she became seriously ill After much 
suffering she recovered and went to New York To pay her expenses she was 
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obliged to give a course of lessons in history , but hci heart was not in them she 
was meditating a flight to England Ua old fi tends and litr iclattons soottld not, 
of cowse, fwnisJi ha sviih the means of doing sohat they highly disafpioved, but 
some new acquaintances in New York believed in her theory, and were but too 
happy to aid her in making known her grand discovery A handsome wardrobe 
and ample means were freely bestowed upon hci, and kind friends attended her to 
the vessel which wms to carry her to England on her Oiii\otic expedition. Her 
mind was so devoted to the genius of Lotd Bacon that her first pilgrimage was to 
St Albans, where he had lived when in retirement, and where she supposed he 
had written all those Plays attributed to Shakespeare She lived there a >ear, and 
then came to London, all alone and unknown, to seek a home there She 
thus describes her search after lodgings 

On a dark December dav, about one o’clock, I came into this metropolis 
intending, with the aid of Providence, to select, between that and nightfall, a res- 
idence in It I had copied from the Times SQ.vc.xdS. ad\ ertiscmcnts of lodging-houses, 
but none of them suited me The cab-drivcr, pcrcening what I was in search of, 
began to make suggestions of his own, and, finding that he was a man equal to the 
emergency, and knownng that his acquaintance w'lth the subject w as larger than 
mine, I put the business into his hands I told him to stop at the first good house 
which he thought would suit me, and he brought me to this door, where I hare 
been ever since Any one who thinks this is not equal to Elijah and his raren, 
and Daniel in the lion’s den, docs not know what it is for a Iad\, and a stranger, 
to live for a year in London, without any money to speak of, maintaining all the 
time the position of a lady, and a distinguished lady, too, and abo\c all, such a 
one cannot be acquainted with the nature of cab-drivcrs and lodging-house 
keepers in general 


V A Noble Londoner 

And in marked contrast with the treatment she received from 
her friends and relatives, who refused to give her money or encour- 
agement, IS the course of this poor lodging-house keeper in London 
His memory should be perpetuated for the honor of our common 
humanity She continues in her letter 

The one with whom I lodge has behaved to me like an absolute gentleman 
No one could have shown more courtesy and delicacy For six months at a time 
he has never sent me a bill, before this I had ahvays paid him wmekly, and I believe 
that IS customary When after waiting six months I sent him ten pounds, and he 
knew that it was all I had, he wrote a note to me, w'hich I preserve as a curiosity, 
to say that he would entirely prefer that I should keep it I have lived upon this 
man’s confidence in me for a year, and this comparatively pleasant and comfortable 
home IS one that I owe to the judgment and taste of a cab-driver Your ten 

pounds was brought me two or three hours after your letter came, and I sent 
it immediately to Mr Walker, and now I am entirely relieved of that most painful 
feeling of the impropriety of depending upon him in this wmy, which it has re- 
quired all my faith and philosophy to endure, because he can now very well wait 
for the rest, and perceive that the postponement is not an indefinite one Your 
letter has warmed my heart, and that xvas mhat had suffeied most I would have 
frozen into a Niobe before I would have asked any help for myself, and would sell 
gingerbread and apples at the corner of a street for the rest of my days before I 
could stoop, for myself, to such humiliations as I have borne in behalf of my work — 
and I knew that I had a right to demand aid for it 

VI Her Interview with Carlyle 
In her first interview with Carlyle she told him of her great discoyery in regard 
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to Shal^espcare s PIa> s so called and he appeared to be interested in her i£ not 
in her hypothesis but he treated that with respect and advised her to put her 
thoughts on paper She accordingly accepted an arrangement kindly made for her 
by Mr Ralph Waldo Emerson with the editors of a Boston magazine worked very 
hard and soon sent off eighty pages A part of this was published and she re 
ceived eighteen pounds for it Had this contract been carried out the money 
made by it \\ ould ha\ e supported her comfortably in London but there arose some 
misunderstanding between her and the editors owing perhaps to her want of 
method and ignorance of business She considered herself very ill used and i\ ould 
have nothing more to do with them 

VII Her Sanity 

We are struck here by the fact that while Thomas Carlyle and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson not only believed in the possibility of her 
theory being correct and were ready to aid her to obtain a public 
hearing and while she was living upon the bounty of poor Mr 
Walker and the contributions of Mrs Farrar and other literary 
acquaintances her own family and immediate friends seem to have 
abandoned her to starvation in London It could not have been 
upon any question of her sanity for the Putnam s Maga me article 
gives no indication of lunacy it is an exceedingly lucid and able 
essay and certainly Carlyle and Emerson were better fitted to judge 
of her mental condition than any coterie of the McWhorter stripe 
could possibly be and those eminent men it seems believed her to 
bp sane enough to be entitled to a full publication of her views It 
may have been that the mere theory that Francis Bacon wrote the 
Shakespeare Plays was, m that day regarded by the average mind 
in New England as sufficient proof of lunacy without any other 
act or acts on the part of the unhappy individual who possessed it 
And even Mr Nathaniel Hawthorne — another distinguished 
writer of that day — held out his hand and helped her His course 
throughout was courteous and generous and should be remem 
bered to his everlasting honor 

VIII The Publication of Her Book 
Mrs Farrar says 

She now found an excellent and powerful fnend in Mr Hawthorne He kindly 
Undertook to make an agreement with a publisher and promised her that her 
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book should be printed if she would write it Deprived of her expected endow- 
ment from writing articles for a periodical, she was much distressed for want of 
funds, and suffered many privations during the time that she was writing her book 
She lived on the pooiest food, and was often without the means of having a fire in 
her chamber. She told me that she wiote a gicat pait of her laige octavo volume 
sitting up in bed to keep loami 

There is scat cely a more tragical story in the whole history of 
literature This noble, learned woman, with a mind that penetrated 
far be5’'ond her contemporaries, suffering for want of food in Lon- 
don, and writing her great work wrapped in the bed-clothes, for 
lack of a fire in her chamber 

Is it any wonder that her mind finally gave way^ Where is' 
the brain that could long stand such a strain ^ Poverty, hunger, 
cold, intense and long-continued mental labor, the estrangement 
from friends, the cruel indifference of relatives, the contempt of 
the world, the sneers of the shallow and the abuse jof the base 

And does any one believe she would have had to endure such 
sufferings if she had been writing a sentimental, shallow book to 
illustrate the heroic career and magnificent virtues of that illus- 
trious money-grabber of Stratford’ No All New England would 
have come to her relief She suffered because she proclaimed a 
belief that the ignorant age regarded as improbable She was 
scouiged into the mad-house by men who called themselves crit- 
ics And to the honor of England be it remembered that when 
she was denied a hearing in America, and was abandoned by her 
own kith and kin, she found friends and a publisher in London 

Mrs Farrar continues 

It vas when her work was about half done that she wrote to me the letter from 
which I ha\e made the foregoing extract Her life of privation and seclusion was 
\crj in3urious to both body and mind How great that seclusion was is seen in 
the follow ing passage from another of her letters to me 

I am glad to know that jmu are still alive and on this side of that wide sea 
which parts me from so many that loeie once so neai , for I have lived here much 
like a departed spirit, looking back on the 3oys and sorrows of a world in which I 
hav e no longer an} place I have been more than a year in this house, and have 
had but three visitors in all that time, and paid but one visit myself, and that was 
to Carl} le, after he had taken the trouble to come all the way from Chelsea to 
iniite me , and though he has since written to invite me, I have not been able to 
accept his kindness I ha\e had calls ffrom Mr Grote and Mr Monckton Milnes, 
and Mr Buchanan came to see me, though I had not delivered my letter to him 

All the fine spirits who knew Miss Bacon found in her what pleased and inter- 
ested them, and, had not that one engrossing idea possessed her, she might have 
h id a brilliant career among the litcrar} society of London 
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Yes It %vas her dissent from the common opinion of mankind 
that ruined everything 

One dark. Winter e\cning after wnimg all da> m her bed she rose threw on 
some clothes and walked out to take the air Her lodgings wca at the cst End 
of London near to Sussex Gardens and not far from where mj moihcrlivcd She 
needed mj address and suddenly resoUed to go to the house of "Nlrs R— — for it 
She sent in her request and while standing m the doonvay she had a glimpse of 
the interior It looked warm cheerful and insiling and she had a strong desire 
to see m> mother so she readily accepted an invitation to \ alk in and found the 
old ladj with her daughter and a friend just sitting dewn to tea Happily my 
sister remembered that a Miss Hacon had been favorably mentioned in m> letters 
from Cambridge so she had no hesitation m asking her to take tea with them 
The strangers dress was such an extraordinary deshabille that nothing but her 
lady like manners and conaersaiion could haac convinced the family tint she was 
the person she pretended to be She told me how much ashamed she was of her 
appearance that evening she had intended going only to the door but could 
not resist the inclination to enter and sit down at that cheerful tea table which 
looked so like mine m Cambridge 

W Her Jourke\ to STRATForo 

Poor soul’ In rags and Wretchedness she clung to the task 
which she belic\ed God had assigned to her 

The next summer I was living m London The death of a dear friend had 
just occurred in m> house the relatives were collected there and all were feeling 
very sad vrhen I was told by my servant that a lady wished to see me I sent 
word that there was death In the house and I could sec no one that mght The 
servant returned saying She will not go away maam and she will not give 
her name 

On hearing this I vxenl to the door and there stood Delia Bacon pale and 
sad I took her in my arms and pressed her to my bosom she gasped for breath 
and could not speak We went into a vacant room and sat down together She 
was faint but recovered on drinking a glass of port wme and then slic told me 
that her book, was finished and in the hands of Mr Hawthorne and now she was 
ready to go to Stratford upon Avon There she expected to v enfy her hy pothesis 
by opening the tomb of Shakspcrc where she felt sum of finding papers that 
would disclose the real authorship of the Plays I tried in vam to dissuade her 
from this insane project she was resolved and only wished for my aid in winding 
up her aflairs in London and etting her off for Stratford This aid I gave with 
many a sad misgiving as to the result She looked so ill when I took leave of her 
in the railroad carnage that I blamed myself for not having accompanied her to 
Stratford and was only put at ease by a very cheerful letter from her received a 
few days after he departure 

On arriving at Stratford she was so exhausted that she could only creep up to 
bed at the Inn and when she loquircd about lodgings it was doubtful to herself 
and all who saw her whether she would live to need any One person expressed 
this to her but her brave heart and strong will earned her out the next day in 
search of a home and here as m London she fell into good hands She entered a 
very pretty cottage the door of which stood open found no one in it but sat down 
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It has been the habit to speak of her book as an insane produc 
tion Doubtless the shadow of the coming mental aberration may 
hang over parts of it and obscure the style but there is a great 
deal in it that is clear cogent and forceful As it may interest 
the reader cannot readilj procure a copy of the original work 
I copy a few extracts The work is called The Philosophy of the 
Plays of Shal espeare Unfolded 

X The Apt of ihe Play writer 

Certainly at the time when it was written it was not the kind of learning and 
the kind of philosophy that the world was used to Nobody had ever heard of 
such a thing The memory of man could not go far enough to produce any 
parallel to u in letters It was manifest that this was natu e the living nature 
the thing itself None could perceive the tint of the school on its robu&t creations 
no eje could detect in its sturdy compositions the stuff that books were made of 
and It required no effort of faith therefore to believe that it was not that It was 
enough to believe and men were glad on the whole to believe that it was not 
that— that u was not learning or philosoph) — but something just as far from that 
as completely us opposite as could well be conceived of 

How could men suspect as yet that this nas the new scholastici m the New 
Philosophy? Was it strange that they should mistake it for rude nature herself 
m her unschooled spontaneous strength when it had not yet publicly transpired 
that something had come at last upon the stage of human development which was 
stooping to nature and learning of her and stealing her secret and unwinding the 
clue to the heart of her mystery’ 

How could men 1 now that this was the subtlest philosophj the ripest scho 
lasticism the last proof of all human learning when it was still a secret that the 
school of nature and her laws that the school of natural history and natural 
philosophy too through all its lengths and breadths and depths was open and 
that the schools — the schools of old chimeras and notions — the schools where 
the jangle of the motil ish abstractions and the fifes and the trumpets of the 
Greeks were sounding — were going to get shut up with it 

How should they know that the teacher of the New Philosophj was Poet also — 
must be b> that same anointing a singer mighty as the sons of song who brought 
their harmonies of old into the savage earth — a singer able to sing down antiqui 
ties with his new gift able to sing in new eras ? 

But these have no clue as yet to track him with they cannot collect or thread 
his thick showered meanings He does not care through how many mouths he 
draws the lines of his philosophic purpose He does not care from what long dis 
tances his meanings lool toward each other But these interpreters are not aware 
of that They have not been informed of that particular On the contrary they 
have been put wholly off their guard Their heads have been turned deliberately 
m just the opposite direction They have no faintest hint beforehand of the depths 
in which the philosophic unities of the piece are hidden it is not strange therefore 
that these unities should hav e escaped their notice and that they should take it for 
granted that there were none m it It is not the mere play reader who is ever going 
to sec them It will take the philosophic student with all his dues to master 
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them It will take the student of the New School and the New Ages, with the torch 
of Natural Science in his hand, to track them to their center 

XI The Age of Elizabeth 

We all know what age in the history of the immemorial liberties and dignities 
of a race — what age in the history of its recovered liberties, rescued from oppres- 
sion and recognized and confirmed by statute, this was We know it was an age 
m which the decisions of the Bench were prescribed to it by a power that had “ the 
laws of England at its commandment,” that it was an age in which Parliament, and 
the press, and the pulpit, ivere gagged, and in which that same justice had charge, 
diligent charge “ of amusements also, and of those who only played at working ” 
That this was a time when the play-house itself,— in that same year, too, in which 
these philosophical plays began first to attract attention, and again and again, — was 
warned off by express ordinances from the whole ground of “ the forbidden ques- 
tions ” 

To the genius of a race in whose nature development, speculation and action 
were for the first time systematically united, in the intensities of that great histori- 
cal impersonation which signalizes its first entrance upon the stage of human 
affairs, stimulated into premature activity by that very opposition which would have 
shut It out from its legitimate fields, and shut it up within those impossible, insuf- 
ferable limits that the will of the one man prescribed to it then, — to that many- 
sided genius, bent on playing well its part even under these conditions, all the 
more determined on It by that very opposition — kept in mind of its manliness all 
he time by that all-comprehending prohibition on manhood, that took charge of 
every act — irritated all the time into a protesting human dignity by the perpetual 
meannesses prescribed to it, instructed in the doctrine of human nature and its 
nobility in the school of that sovereignty which was keeping such a costly crib here 
then , “ Let a beast be lord of beasts,” says Hamlet, “ and your crib shall stand at 
the king’s mess, ” “ Would you have me false to 7ny natme ?” says another, " 7 athc 7 
say I play the 7na7i lam,” to that so conscious man, playing his part under these 
hard conditions, on a stage so high, knowing all the time what theater that was he 
played it in, how “far” those long-drawn aisles extended, what “far-off” crowd- 
ing ages filled them, watching his slightest movements, who knew that he was act- 
ing “even in the eyes of all posterity that wear this world out to the ending doom ” 
to such a one studying out his part beforehand, under such conditions, it was not 
one disguise only, it was not one secret literary instrumentality only, that sufficed 
for the plot of it That toy stage which he seized and converted so effectually to his 
ends, with all its masks did not suffice for the exigencies of this speaker’s speech, 
“who came prepared to speak well” and “ to give to his speech a grace by action.”’ 

XII Miss Bacon’s Persecutors 

I tS-lvG plGcisurG in giving" the following very interesting letter 
from William D O’Connor I need not say that Miss Elizabeth P 
Peabody, of Jamaica Plains, Massachusetts, referred to in it, is well 
and honorably known as the friend of Emerson and Hawthorne 

1 Delia Bacon, The Philosophy of the Plays of Shal espeare Unfolded, pp 285-7 
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and all the really great men of New England Always a woman of 
remarkable mental powers, she has attained a vast age with un 
clouded intellect 

Washivgton D C Life Samng Service October "g 1887 
Mv Dear Friend 

I ha\e jour note about the suppression of Miss Bacon s MS I had the story 
from Miss Peabody more than twenty five years ago and lately again -when I saw 
her at Jamaica Plains 

Her second \ersion differs from the first only m this — She now does not 
think It was a life of Raleigh but she told me it was when I first talked with her 
and her memory was nearer the event and I am sure that the extracts from the 
Life of Raleigh which you will see in the early part of Miss Bacon s book are 
her attempt to recall from memory some fragments of the lost MS %vhich I re 
member Miss Peabodj told me long ago had cost tweh e years labor and the loss 
of which was a staggering blow to its author 

The tale ran thus Emerson was powerfully impressed with Miss Bacon s 
theory and stood her friend in it from first to last He was instrumental m send 
mg her to England to prosecute her studies on the subject there and gave her 
letters of introduction to many people and got her material aid Before sailing it 
was arranged that the continuation to the Putnams Ma^a me article m 1856 
should appear m the same magazine and she went off flushed with hope and con 
fldence 

Now came the beginning of disaster Richard Grant White and some other 
Shaksperioloters tore down to Putnams howled over the profanation like 
cayotes and finally scared him into discontinuing the publication 

Then Emerson had to write to Miss Bacon that her MS was rejected and 
she in turn wrote back to have it sent to her in England for publication there prob 
ably m her book which she was then projecting 

The MS (which I bell ve to have been a Life of Raleigh and a sort of a key to 
the theory dwelling as I have been told it did on the nature of Raleigh s School) 
was sent to one of Emerson s brothers William Emen>on at New York for safe 
keeping In some way and for some reason which I cannot gather it was passed 

over to the care of Miss P R at Staten Island 

When Miss Bacons request to have the MS sent to her m England was 

received Miss R was asked to have it brought over to New York to William 

Emerson 

The story goes that she got into a close carnage with the package at her resi 
dence on Staten Island with the intention of driving to the ferry crossing over to 
New York and delivering u m person to William Emerson It was m the dark 
twilight of an autumn evening the roads were mny and full of hollows and the 
carnage swayed and joggled as it rolled In one of these vehicular convulsions 

the package rolled from Miss P s lap into the straw covered bottom of the 

carnage Miss R put her hand down m search of it and not coming upon 

It reflected that it was perfectly safe m the close interior and would be better found 
when the carnage armed at the ferry where its motions would cease and light 
would aid m the search Presently the terminus was reached but the MS could 
not be found though a rigorous investigation was made I was told that it was 
advertised for but nothing was ever heard of it 

Was ever any occurrence more unexplainable or more sinister? I do not like 
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to suspect Miss R of comphcity with any foul play, for I ha\c ahvajs heard 
that she was a high-minded lady, but how can this loss be explained under the cir- 
cumstances ’ When you bring to mmd the nature of a coach interior, you w ill sec 
that the MS could not be bounced out or jolted out by any possibility It is an 
utter mystery 

However, the MS was lost, and it is said that Miss Bacon went wild when she 
got the next letter from Emerson telling her the bad news 

Whatever may be the explanation of this incident, I think thcic 
can be little doubt that Delia Bacon was persecuted by the Grant 
Whites of that era, denied a hearing in her own country, and driven 
to a foreign land to find a publisher The treatment of the poor 
woman from first to last was simply shameful She was persecuted 
into the mad-house and the grave by men who called themselves 
scholars and gentlemen. Their asinine hoofs beat upon the great 
sensitive brain of the shrinking woman, and every blow was an- 
swered by a shriek And wdien, at last, they had, by then on- 
slaughts, destroyed her intellect, the braying ciew wagged their 
prodigious ears, and m stentorian chorus clamored that her insan- 
ity was indubitable pi oof of the falsehood of her theory, and of the 
wisdom which lay concealed in their admirable and learned hoofs 

XIII Delia Bacon’s Portrait 

It is with deep regret that I find myself unable to fulfill the 
promises made by my publishers, m their advertisements, to give 
the public, in this work, a copy of Delia Bacon’s portrait They 
applied some months since to her nephew the Rev Leonard W 
Bacon, of Savannah, Georgia, and he referred them to his brother, 
Theodore Bacon, a lawyer, in Rochester NY He replied that 
he possessed a picture of Delia Bacon, an old daguerreotype, but 
that the dress was peculiar and not fitted for publication My 
publishers then offered to send an artist to Rochester to copy the 
features, and that they would give in the book simply an engraving 
of the face and head A representative of the firm even went to 
Rochester, in connection wuth the matter, but failed to find Mr 
Bacon After considerable correspondence a family council was at 
last held upon this grave subject, and “the family” refused to fur- 
nish my publishers with a copy of the picture, or permit them to 
copy it themselves 



It IS difficult to account for such action I know of no prc 
cedent for It The world is entitled to look upon the features of 
Its illustrious characters and I cannot understand how anj 
famil) has a right to monopolize them Suppose tlierc was but 
one picture of Francis Bacon in the world and that was m the 
hands of the familj of one of his nephews and the} refused to 
permit the world to look at it* In this case the sun painted the 
picture and it would seem especially to belong to mankind But 
poor Delia s ill fate pursues her even bey ond the grav e — she w as 
suppressed by her family living and she is suppressed by them 
dead 

If the authors of books had been clamoring for years past for 
Delia Bacon s picture, the case might be different but this is the 
first work ever published which seeks to defend the poor misused 
woman and to honor her by git mg her features to the world — and 
it is refused permission to do so ' If the picture itself w as utterly 
unfit to be seen by human eyes it might be different but I am told 
that copies are being circulated in private hands 

It IS to be regretted that some of the tender solicitude now 
shown toward the picture of Delia Bacon by her family was not 
manifested for the poor woman herself when she was starving and 
shivering and living on the charity of strangers m London But 

Seven cities claimed immortal Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged for bread 

I am sliocked to hear since writing the above that there is rea 
son to bebeve that ‘ the family refuse to permit Delia Bacon s por 
trait to appear in this book because they do not ta/ii her identified 
7( ith the theory that Francis Bacon ( / ote the Shakespeare Plays ' 

Alas ' and alas * As if Delia Bacon had any other claim upon 
immortality than the fact that she originated that very theory ’ 
And as if there was any chance of any of her family escaping 
utter oblivion in a generation or two except by their connection 
with her and through her with that very theory It is incompre 
hensible 


CHAPTER II 


WILLIAM IIENR V SMITH 

Here'*; Nestor, — 

Instructed by the intiquiry tunes, 

He must, he is, he emnot but be ss isc 

I icilu^ mu' Cl esstda, //, 3 


W E tuin to the Nestor of the Baconian question the distin- 
guished William Henry Smith, who will alwa\s be remem- 
bered as the fiist of Fiancis Bacon’s countrymen who saw' thiough 
the Shakespearean myth, and announced the leal authorship of the 
Plays 

It IS a gratification to know^ that this distinguished gentleman is 
still alive, in hale old age, to witness the overthrow of the delusion 
which he challenged in 1856 His portrait, w'hich w'c here present, 
represents a jovial, clear-headed, kindly-hearted man 

I Mr Smiih Dlscribed 

A Baconian correspondent, wuiting to '^Jiahespca) lana, de- 
scribes Mr Smith as follow^s 

He IS an old gentleman, seventy-five or seventy-si\ years of age, I think, vith 
the brightest of eyes and the most energetic, kind manner that you can imagine 
His interest in the Baconian subject is still so great that he can hardly allov him- 
self to speak upon it, it excites him too much, and on this account he has never 
attended any of our meetings, although he comes here after them to hear the news 
He considers that we have got quite past him, and he will never again be dragged 
into controversy But no one is better up than he is, both in Bacon and 
Shakespeare As a young man his education seems to have been peculiar He 
was thrown very much upon himself and upon a few books, W'hich he has evident- 
ly read until he has them at his fingers’ ends A few' choice classics. Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy and The Pilgiinis Piogtess for his theology. Bacon for his 
solid reading, Shakespeare for his lighter studies It W'as the persistent reading of 
these two groups of works which brought him to perceive the identity of their tone, 
their field of knowledge, and finally of their author He had no preconceived ideas, 
but the conviction grew upon him He belonged to a young men’s debating 
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club One daj 1 subject for debate being lacUnfr he propo'^ed that it should be 
debated whether Bacon or Shakespeare had the better claim to the authorship of 
the Pla>s The subject was considered at first too monstrous to be discussed 
but John Stuart Mill being one of the members spoke strongly m fa\ or of giving 
Mr Smith a hearing A paper was accordingly read and produced such a sensa 
tion that Mr Smith was requested to print it in the form of a letter to Lord Elies 
mere the then head of the Shakespearean Socict) Of course it was virulentlj 
assailed by the Shakspercans who tried by caricature and ridicule to annihilate 
Mr Smith and his notions He then w rote a fuller statement and published it in a 
little two shilling sixpence tolume and hating done this he retired from the 
scene He did not care he said to hate literary mud castat him the truth would 
come out some daj Great domestic troubles otertook him and for a while he 
lost interest in etervthing even m the fate of his book living a verj recluse life 
sometimes in London but more often m a little countrj estate in Sussex He is a 
highly entertaining old gentleman alwajs ready with his joke and his apt quota 
tion and with a laugh of infectious jollit) He had hesajs no desire to live but 
now he certainl) would like to abide the publication of Mr Donnellj s book and 
see how the learned Shakspercans are going to wriggle out of their very decided 
statemen 


II Tkf C|IAR( t 01 PLAriAKI<?M 

Mr \V H Wyman Bacon Vialespcair Ihllwi^japhy Ins the 

following remirks 

A question of precedence as to the Baconian advocacy arose between Mr 
Smith and ^Iiss Bacon s friends Hawthorne m his preface to Miss Bacon s book 
animadverted upqn Mr Smith for taking to himself this lady 5 theory result 
ing in the correspondence publi he I in Smiths book In his letter Mr Smith 
claimed that he had never seen Miss Bacon s Putnam s Month!) article until after 
his pamphlet was published and also that he hid held these opinions for twentv 
years previously But as Miss Bacon s article was published eight months pre 
vious to hiS pamphlet and reviewed m the in the meantime his want 

of knowledge was certainly very Mngular nnd the precedence must be awarded to 
her 


It seems to me that 'inj one who reads this famous pamphlet of 
1S56 will come to the conclusion that these animadversions are not 
just There is no resemblance in the mode of thought between 
Miss Bacon s argument and that of Mr Smith Miss Bacon dealt 
in the large general comprehensive propositions involved in the 
question Mr Smiths essay is sharp keen and bristling with 
points Both show wonderful penetration but it is of a different 
kind Miss Bacon s is the penetration of a philosopher Mr Smith s 
that of a lawyer 

Neither should it be a matter of surprise that two different 
minds should arrive at the same conclusions at the same time on 
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this question the only wonder is that the whole world did not 
reach the same views simultaneously with them 

III Mr I-lAW'iiiORNr’s Charol 

Concerning this question of originality in the discussion of the 
question, Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his Preface to Miss Bacon's 
book, had this to say 

Another evil followed An English writer, (in a “ Letter to the Earl of Elles- 
mere,” published within afew months past), has thought it not inconsistent w ilh the 
fair pla], on which his country prides itself, to take to himself this ladj’s iheori , 
and favor the public with it as his own original conception, without allusion to 
the author’s prior claim In reference to this pamphlet, she (Miss Bacon) gener- 
ously savs 

This has not been a selfish enterprise It is not a personal concern It w a 
discovery which belongs not to an indnidiial, and not to a people Its fields arc 
wide enough and rich enough for us all, and he that has no v ork, and v iioso will, 
let him come and labor in them The field is the world’s, and the world’s work 
henceforth is in it So that it be known in its real comprehension, in its true rela- 
tions to the weal of the world, what matter is it’ So that the truth, vhich is 
dearer than all the rest — which abides with us when all others lea\e us, dearest 
then — so that the truth, which is neither jours nor mine, but jours ttnd mine, be 
known, loved, honored, emancipated, mitered, crow ned, adorned — “ra/zi’ loses any- 
thing, that does not find it’” And what matters it’ says the philosophic wisdom, 
speaking in the abstract, what name it is proclaimed in, and what letters of the 
alphabet we know it by’ — ^^Vhat matter is it, so that thej spell the name that is 
good for all, and good for each’ — for that is the ual name here’ 

Speaking on the author’s behalf, howeter, I am not entitled to imitate her 
magnanimity, and, therefore, hope that the writer of the pamphlet will disclaim 
any purpose of assuming to himself, on the ground of a slight and superficial per- 
formance, the results which she has attained at the cost of many toils and sacrifices 

IV Mr Smith Exonerated f.y Mr Hjwjiiornt 

In 1857 Mr Smith published his book Bacon and Shake- 
speate A71 Inqzniy touching Playets^ Play-houses and Play-iu) lios in 
the days of Elizabeth By William Henry Smith London John 
Russell Smith, 36 Soho Square, and he prefaced it with copies of 
a correspondence between Mr Hawthorne and himself In this 
correspondence Mr Smith assured Mr Hawthorne 

I had never heard the name of Miss Bacon until it wms mentioned in the re- 
view of my pamphlet m the Litoaiy Ga^dh, September, 1S56, If it were 

necessary I could show that for upwards of twenty years I have had the opinion 
that Bacon was the author of the Shakespeare Plays 

To which Mr Hawthorne replies, June 5, 18S7, as follows 

I beg leave to say that I entirely accept your statement as to the originality' and 
early date of your own convictions regarding the authorship of the Shakespeare 
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Plajs and lilvcwisc as to }Qur ignorance of Miss Bacon s prior publication on the 
subject Of course my imputation of unfairness or discouriesj on )our part falls 
at once to the ground and I regret that it W4sc\cr made 

Mj mistake was perhaps a natural one although unquestionabl> the treat 
mnt of the subject in yovr Lett -r to the Earl of Ellesmere itffers uteielj from that 
adopted Ij Miss Eacon I now sec that my remarks did >ou great in 

justice and I trust that >ou will receixc this acknowledgment as the onlv repara 
tion in mj power 

V T^^ CoN\FRsiON ot Lord Paimerston 

One of the first 'ind greatest converts to the Baconian thcon 
was made bj Mr Smiths book namelj the famous Premier of 
England Lord Palmerston Mr Wjman quotes the following 
from an article in Fraser s Jfa^a tne for November iStJ5 

Literature was the fashion of Lord Palmerston s carlj dajs when (as S>d 
nej Smith remarked) a false quaniitj m a man was prettj ncarl> the same as a 
in a woman He was tolerably wrcll up m the chief Latin and Lnglish 
classics but he entertained one of the most cvtraordinar) paradoxes touching the 
greatest of them that was ever broached by a man of bis intellectual caliber He 
maintained that thePIa)s of Shakespeare were rcall> written b> Bacon who passed 
them off under the name of an actor for fear of compromising his professional 
prospects and philosophic gravit) Onl) last )ear when this subject was dis 
cussed at Broadlands Lord Palmerston suddcn!> left the room and speedily 
returned with a small volume of dramatic criticisms m which the same iheory 
(originally started by an American lady) was supported by supposed analogies of 
thought and expression There he said read that and you will come to my 
opinion When the positive testimony of Ben Jonson in the verses prefixed to 
the edition of i6 3 was adduced he remarked Oh these fcllowsalways stand up 
for one another or he may have been deceived like the rest The argument had 
struck Lord Palmerston by us ongmalicy and he wanted leisure for a searching 
exposure of its groundlessness 

The volume alluded to was Smith s Bacon and Sh ilespeate ' 

The truth was that the comprehensive mind of the great states 
man who had ruled the British Empire for so many jears needed 
but a statement of the outlines of the argument to leap at once to 
the conclusion that there was no coherence between the life of the 
man of Stratford ard the mighty works which go by his name 
In America we have a gentleman who for breadth of mind 
knowledge of affairs keenness of observation and depth of penetra 
tion deserves to be named m the same breath with Lord Palmer 
ston I refer to the celebrated Benjamin F Butlep whose genius 
has adorned alike the w alks of p^ace and the fields of war General 
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Butler, like Lord Palmerston, needed but the picsentation of 
the argument to reach the conclusion that Fiancis Bacon wrote the 
Plays, and that opinion he has maintained inflexibly during a 
peiiod of thirty yeais 

When such large and tiained intelligences accept the tlicoiy of 
the Baconian authorship, as not only reasonable, but conclusive it 
is amusing to see small creatures, wdio have ne\er been known out- 
side of their own bailnvicks, protesting, with their noses higli in 
the air, that the theory is utterly absurd and ridiculous, and that it 
IS an insult to then brain-pans to be even asked to consider it 

VI A WoxDLiuui Faci Bkolohi Obi 

Mr Smith’s book, alicady referred to, is a \cry aolc and 
original perfoimance It contained, for the first time, mail} of the 
arguments that have since been used b} all the writers on the sub- 
ject It is evident that his observation is very keen 1 find, for 
instance, this paragraph, wdiich has a curious bearing on the Cipher 
in the Plays 

We may here mention a fact \\hich wc ha\c remarked, .ind Inec nni seen 
noted by any commentator — that cvcr> page in each of the three first folio edi- 
tions contains exactly the same amount of matte) — the same %\ord 'ohich begins o) 
ends the page tn the ibsy edition, begins and aids the fas^c in tin iby2 and tdi~ 
lions, proving that they vcrc printed from one another, if not from the same 
types The 16S5 edition is altogether different 

This IS a very remarkable fact The cuiious paging of the 1623 
edition must have been piecisely followed in the edition printed 
nine years later, and again in the edition pi inted forty-one } ears 
later Now, there weie no stereotype 01 electiotype plates in those 
days, and the type could not have been kept standing for forty-one 
years There are but two explanations The fiist is, that some pei- 
son of means, w^e wull say the author of the Plays, solicitous to 
secure the perpetuation of the Folio from the wmste and ravages 
of “devouring time,” had had punted in 1623 other editions, dated, 
on the title-pages, 1632 and 1664, and left them to be brought out 
by friends at those dates The second explanation is that some 
man or men had been left behind, some friends of Bacon, or 
some secret society, if you please, like the Rosiatidavs, wdio, 
knowing that there was a cipher in the Plays, and that it depended 
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on the irrangement of the matter on the pages of tint first Folio of 
16 3 took pains to sec that the printers in reprinting the Phjs 
copied the c\ ict arrangement of the text found in that Folio of i6'»3 

It IS not \Mthin the human possibilities that anj printer unless 
peremptorily instructed so to do would or could repeat the 
arrangement of the matter found in the first Folio — with three 
hundred words in one column and six hundred in another with 
the stage directions as I ha\c shown in one case taking up two or 
three inches of space and in another crowded into the corner of a 
speech of one of the characters 

And on cither supposition — tint til the editions were really 
printed 10163 the same ty pe or that the printing of the cdi 

tions of i6j and 1664 was supervised and dit'ectcd by some intel 
hgent person with a purpose — on citlicr supposition Isn it shows 
there was some mystery about that first Folio Surely Ilcminge 
and Condcll would not print copies of the Foho in 16 3 to be put 
forth forty one years thereafter and surely no person in 163"* or 
1664 would insist on repeating the exact arrangement of type in 
the edition of 16 j if he did not know that there was something 
of importance attached to and depending on that arrangement 

But after the edition of 1664 that directing intelligence had 
passed away and the Plays were left to lake their natural course 
and hence the foho edition of 1685 departed altogether from the 
standard set by the lO 3 Foho and ever after until we reach the 
modern era of fae smiiles the arrangement of every edition as to 
paging etc has been utterly unlike that of the first Foho 

I rancis Bacon was determined that hts name and writings should 
not perish from the face of the earth hence in his will he left espe 
cial directions that copies of his philosophical works should be pre 
sented to all the great libraries then in cxistpnce and w ith the same 
profound prevision he may have arranged with Sir Thomas Mentis 
Harry Percy Sir Tobie Matthew and other friends who were doubt 
less m the secret of the Cipher that editions should be put forth 
after his death with the same arrangement of the text on which 
the Cipher depended so as to increase the chances of the work con 
tinuing to exist and of the Cipher being found out 
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VII In Conclusion 

But it must be a source of gratification to the countrymen of 
Francis Bacon, if the wreath of immortal glory is to be taken from 
the head of Shakspere and placed on the brow of another, that 
there was one Englishman with sagacity enough to look through 
the illusions so cunningly constructed around the subject, and per- 
ceive the hidden truth, as early as any other, and that for the 
first steps of this great revelation they are not altogether indebted 
to foreigners It must be the hope of all men that this patriarch 
may long live, in hale old age, to enjoy the honors justly belong- 
ing to him 

It was my intention to have given, in this work. Miss Bacon’s 
famous Putnam's M agazine article in full and also Mr Smith’s orig- 
inal letter to the Earl of Ellesmere, but I find my book already too 
large, and I am reluctantly constrained to omit them I would say 
in conclusion that I possess copies of the original essays, and I con- 
sider them worth a good deal more than their weight in gold 



CHAPTER III 


Titi inco\/i\s 

harrf 

A In a r«n«rbttlnc lay f ima 

AM a nr fortune t per* with njr 1 t 
It * Jll be iUll nr true I re • rrr — penv 

r h j !/ j 

I AM sure that if the spirit of I nncis Eicon could stmd it mj 
side 'ind spcik iti\ouldsi> 

In the daj of mj rchibiliiation let not those uho Invc mim 
tuned m) cause he forgotten do )oii juMict to tht clear hcids and 
kind hearts that hate lahortd to bring me to ilic possession of m\ 
own The) have endured abuse and mockcrx for m) sake let 
them be set right m the c)cs of mankind 

In this spirit I have gi\cn the two preceding chapters in this 
spirit I shall briefly refer to a few of the leading adtocates of the 
ihcor) that Francis Eacon wrote the Pla>s 

I WlLUAM D OCONNUI 

The first book ever published subsequent to the utterances of 
Delia Bacon and William Ilcnr) Smith in which the Baconian the 
ory was advocated was i work published in i860 entitled /far 
rtnt'ton A Story of True JLtre B) William D O Connor Boston 
Thayer and Eldndgc i mo, pp 558 

I quote from Mr Wyman s BtbUof^rafh} ' the following extracts 
descriptive of this book 

Hawthorne In his Keeollections fa OtfieJ Uetnn (tillc 7) sajs of Miss 
Bacon s hook 

I believe it has been the fate of this remarkable book nc\cr to hive had more 
than a single reader But since my rctum.(o America a >oung man of genius and 
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enthusiasm has assured me that he has positively read the book from beginning to 
end, and is completely a convert to its doctrines 

It belongs to him, therefore, and not to me — uhom, in almost the last letter 
that I received from her, she declared unworthy to meddle with her work — it be- 
longs surely to this one individual, who has done her so much justice as to know 
what she wrote, to place Miss Bacon in her due position before the public and pos- 
terity 

The “young man ” referred to (in 1863) is the author of this novel The storj 
itself IS of the times of the Fugitive Slave Law Mr O’Connor introduces his ou n 
Baconian theories through the dialogue of his title-hero, Harrington 

He also renders an acknowledgment to Miss Bacon as their source, in a note 
at the end of the book 

The reader of the twelfth chapter of this book may already have observed 
that Harrington, if he had lived, would have been a believer in the thcorj regard- 
ing the origin and purpose of the Shakespearean drama, as developed in the admir- 
able work by Miss Delia Bacon, entitled. The Philosophy of Shahespean’s Plays Un- 
folded, in which belief I should certainly agree with Harrington 

I wish It were in my power to do even the smallest justice to that mightj- and 
eloquent volume, whose masterly comprehension and insight, though they could 
not save it from being trampled upon by the brutal bison of the English press, ) et 
lift It to the dignity, whatever may be its faults, of being the best work ever com- 
posed upon the Baconian or Shakespearean writings It has been scouted bv' the 
critics as the product of a distempered ideal Perhaps it is 

“ But there is a prudent wisdom,” says Goethe, “ and there is a wisdom that 
does not remind us of prudence,” and, in like manner, I may sa> that there is a 
sane sense, and there is a sense that does not remind us of sanitj At all events, 
I am assured that the candid and ingenuous reader Miss Bacon wishes for, v\ ill 
find It more to his profit to be insane with her, on the subject of Shakespeare, than 
sane with Dr Johnson 

A personal friend of Mr O’Connor has, at my request, written 

for me the following interesting account of his life 

William Douglas O’Connor has long been known as one of the most ear- 
nest and determined of the Baconians He was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1833 His earliest aspiration was to be an artist, and several years of his youth 
were devoted to the life of the studio Finding, at length, his projected art career 
impracticable, he applied himself to business occupations for a living, keeping an 
eye meanwhile on literature as a possible profession, and maintaining the habit of 
an omnivorous reader His early days witnessed the memorable deepening of the 
anti-slavery struggle, and he was one of many who threw themselves into the gal- 
lant movement of resistance to the Slave Power, which then shook the Northern 
centers, and had a notable arena in his native city In 1851 he became associate 
editor of the Free Soil newspaper in Boston, The Commonucalih, and took an 
active personal part in the stirring scenes of the place and period, such as the ren- 
dition of Burns The eventual suspension of The Commonwealth caused his mi 
gration to Philadelphia, where from 1854 to i860 he, was connected editorially with 
a weekly journal of large circulation. The Saint day Evening Post In 1861 he 
became Corresponding Clerk of the Lighthouse Board at Washington, of which in 
1873 he became Chief Clerk He resigned in 1874 and became Librarian of the 
Treasurj'' A year later he entered the Life-Saving Service, then extremely con- 
tracted in Its functions, and an appendage of the Bureau of Revenue Marine 
Under the able management of Mr Sumner J Kimball, it gradually expanded, 
until m 1878 It was formally organized by law as a separate establishment, thus 
entering upon the career of splendid usefulness which is known to the whole 
country , and Mr 0 Connor was promoted to the responsible position of its Assist- 
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ant Chief which he has since continued to occupy with distinction The elaborate 
historical and descriptive articles on the Service in Appleton s and Johnsons 
Cyclopedias are from his hand 

It is known to his friends that the extent and arduousness of his official occu 
pations have prevented him from doing the work in the field of literature of which 
he IS widely thought capable although it is underetood that his preparations toward 
this end have been considerable For several years following 1856 he published a 
number of tales which were popular at the time such as T/:i Siodcf Manley 
What Cheer The Carpenter etc and also several poems among which To Ithos 
E us To Fmny etc are still sometimes remembered In i860 he pub 

lishcd llamii^ton an anti slavery romance characterized by great picturesqueness 
and fervor the scene of which was laid in Boston m the Fugitive Slave Law kid 
napping days In 1666 the illustrious poet Walt Whitman having been ignomini 
ously ejected by the then Secretary the Hon James Harlan from a position m 
the Interior Department on account of his book published ten years before Mr 
0 Connor came out in an impassioned pamphlet entitled The Cool Gray Poet not 
able for Its range of literary learning and its eloquence and chastised the outrage 
With a cogency and vigor which turned the tide in the venerable poet s favor and 
started the strong movement in his behalf which has continued to this day both m 
Europe and this country It was this pamphlet that the Hon Henry J Raymond 
termed editorially l^theNew^ork T mes themost brilliant monograph m Amen 
can literature In 1867 one of Mr O Connors early magazine tales The Ghost 
was published m book form in New \ork with illustrations by Nast and the story 
was afterwards reproduced in the Little Classic series In 18S3 Dr R M Bucke 
of Ontario Canada pul forth an admirable memoir of Walt Whitman in which 
he published The Goc i Gray Poet and to preface this Mr 0 Connor contributed a 
long introduction mainly tributary to the old bard and armed like a scythed 
chariot with a flashing plenitude of excoriation for his detractors and defamers 
In 188 3 the Massachusetts District Attorney for Suffolk County Oliver Stevens 
aided by the Massachusetts Attorney General John Marston the notorious An 
thony Comstock being also darkly apparent in the transaction made an attempt to 
legally crush by prosecution \\aU Whitmans L a es of Grass a new edition of 
which had just been published by Osgood \ Co of Boston and on this occasion 
Mr O Connor won signal distinction by several rousing letters in the New York 
Tnb me so effective in their fulminations that they alarmed the assailants and 
broke the hostile movement down In i 836 he published Book a 
work which completely vindicated from the aspersions of Richard Grant White 
the powerful and valid presentment of the Baconian case made by Mrs Constance 
M Pott m her editio i of Lord Bacon s Pr mi s Besides the special vindication 
the work has many points of value to the student of the Bacon Shakspere con 
trov ersj chief among which is the striking contrast instituted between the respec 
tive characters and lives of the two men — a contrast which tells heav ily against 
Shakspere It is a tribute to the force of the book that despite the prevalent 
Shakspere bias it was received with general commendation 

Mr O Connor is entitled to rank with the original Baconians He gave his 
ardent adhesion to Miss Delia Bacon s general theory immediately after the pubh 
cation of her first paper m J’k/ ran * 1C in 1856 and in several journals of 

that period he repeatedly championed her cause m uncompromising letters and 
editorials 

In the printed letter prefacing The Goal Cray Poet in Dr Bucke s mem 
oir of Walt Whitman he has several weighty pages on Lord Bacon as the author 
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of the Shakespeare drama His special plea in Hamlet's Note-Bool has already 
been referred to He has considerable celebrity in certain private circles for his 
powers in conversation and as a letter*writer, and it is said that on many occa- 
sions, when the Bacon-Shakspere subject was the theme, he has made impres- 
sions in various quarters Avhich have become wide-spread and ineffaceable, and 
brought many converts into the fold 

I have had the pleasure of knowing Mi O’Connor personally, 
and I have found him, as his friend says, a person of rare conversa- 
tional powers, and possessed of a world of curious information 

The Celtic blood, implied in his name, gives him a combative, 
chivalnc spirit, which, however, is only aroused in defense of some 
person to whom he thinks injustice has been done Hence, when 
Miss Bacon was universally denounced, he sprang to hei defense, 
when “the good gray poet,” Walt Whitman, was persecuted by 
shallow h3^pocrites, he entered the lists as his champion, and when 
Richard Grant White assailed Mrs Pott’s Promtis, in most virulent 
and unmanly fashion, he wrote a book which is one of the brightest, 
keenest and most vitriolic in our literature Mr O’Connor is of an 
unselfish nature, unfitted to do much for himself, but very potent as 
the defender of the oppressed His heart permeates his intellect, 
and his sympathy is greater than his ambition A kindly, gener- 
ous, admirable nature 

II Hon Nathaniel Holmes 

Among the pioneers of this great argument and one who has 
done perhaps more complete and comprehensive work than any 
other IS Hon Nathaniel Holmes Mr Wyman calls him “the 
apostle of Baconianism, ” and gives the following as the theorem 
of his book 

'^\v\%\jox's.\T]ie Aitthoiship of Shalespeait., by Nathaniel Holmes] undertakes 
to demonstrate, not only that William Shakspere did not, but that Francis 
Bacon did w’rite the Plays and poems It presents a critical view of the personal 
history of the two men, their education, learning, attainments, surroundings and 
associates, the contemporaneousness of the writings in question, in prose and 
verse, an account of the earlier plays and editions, the spurious plays, and “the 
true original copies It gives some evidence that Bacon was known to be the 
author by some of his contemporaries It shows in what manner William Shak- 
spere came to have the reputation of being the writer It exhibits a variety of facts 
and circumstances which are strongly suggestive of Bacon as the real author A 
comparison of the writings of contemporary authors in prose and verse proves 
that no other writer of that age, but Bacon, can come into any competition for the 
authorship It sifts out a chronological order of the production of the Plays, and 
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of the several writings of Bacon ascertaining the exact dates whenever possible 
and shows that the more significant parallelisms run in the same order and ate of 
such a nature both by their dates and their owm character as absolutely to pre 
elude all possibility of borrowing otherwise than as Bacon borrowed of himself 
It IS amplj demonstrated that mere common usage or the ordinary practice pf 
writers can furnish no satisfactory explanation of these parallelisms and identi 
lies There is a continuous presentation of parallel or identical passages through 
out the work with such commentary as was deemed necessary or advisable in 
order to bring out their full force and significance and twenty pages of minor 
parallelisms are given m one body without commentary 

It gives some extensue proofs that Bacon Was a poet and suggests some 
reasons for his concealment of his poetical authorship There is some indication 
of the object and purpose the author had in view in writing these Plays It is 
shown that the tenor of their teaching is m keeping w ith Bacon s ideas upon the 
subjects treated in them The latter half of the book presents more especially the 
parallelisms in scientific and philosophical thought with a view to show the identity 
of the Plays and the writings of Bacon in respect to their philosophy and standard 
of criticism and in this there is an endeavor to show that the character and drift 
of the philosophy of Bacon (as well as that of the Plays) was substantially identical 
with the realistic idealism of the more modem as of the more ancient writers on 
the subject 

It is recognized that the evidences drawn from historical facts and biographical 
circumstances are not in themselves alone entirely conclusive of the matter how 
ever suggestive and significant as clearing the way for more decisive proofs or as 
raising a high degree of probability and it is conceded that m the absence of 
more direct ev idence the most decisive proof attainable is to be found m a critical 
and thorough comparison of the writings themselves and that such a comparison 
Will clearly establish the identity of the author as no other than Francis Bacon 

Judge Holmes was born Jul> 1814 at Peterborough New 
Hampshire he graduated from Harvard University in 1837 was m 
the Harvard Law School during 1838-39, and was admitted to the 
bar in Boston in 1839 He practiced law at St Louis from 18^9 to 
1865 was one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Missouri 
from 1865 to 1868 and Professor of Law in Harvard University 
from 1868 to 187 he resumed the practice of the law in St Louis in 
1872 and continued it until 1883 when he retired from business and 
returned to Cambridge Massachusetts where he now resides At St 
Louis, Judge Holmes vv as Corresponding Secretary of the Academy 
of Science from 1857 to 1883 except when absent at Cambridge 
and he has been a Fellow of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Boston since 1870 

His great work The Authorship of Shakespeare was first pub 
lished in 1866 by Hurd & Houghton of New York (now Houghton ' 
Mifflin & Co , of Boston and New York) the third edition of the ] 
book appeared in 1875 with an Appendix containing ninety two 
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pages of additional matters, and the last edition, published m 1886, 
has grown into two volumes, and contains a supplement of one 
hundred and twenty pages of new matter 

When m college Judge Holmes’ studies had more tendency to 
metaphysics than to literature, merely as such He read the 
Shakespeare Plays, as he says, “to find out what great poetry was ” 
He read, in 1856, Delia Bacon’s celebrated Putnam's Magazine 
article, and thereupon, he says, “ I set to work to make a more 
thorough study and comparison of the two sets of writings, and 
soon found matter for surprise Within a )mar I had convinced 
myself of the identity of the author ” He sa5’^s 

My method was to read Bacon, and when I came across anything that was 
particularly Shakespearean to set the passage down m one column, and when I 
found anything in the Plays that was particularly Baconian, I set it down in the 
opposite column Thus the context, thought and word were brought into com- 
parison 

Another and very impoitant part of the method was, to ascertain, as exactly 
as possible, the date of the first known appearance of each play, or of such as had 
appeared before the Folio of 1623 was published, and of each one of Bacon’s 
acknowledged writings, and the result was that the stronger resemblances in thought, 
matter and word were pretty sure to appear in both writings if they were of nearly 
the same date of composition With these dates fixed in my memory, I was very 
sure to go, at once, to the right work in which to find some exhibition of the same 
matter, thought and expression 

I need scarcely add that Judge Holmes’ work is exceedingly 
able, it IS and has been, since it was published, the standard authoi- 
it3>- of the Baconians, and it is markedly fair and judicial in its tone 
One has but to look at the portrait of Judge Holmes,* which we pie- 
sent herewith, to read the charactei of the man plain, stiaight- 
forward, honest and capable In fact, I might here observe that it 
seems to me that all the poi traits of the original Baconians presented 
in this volume are lemaikable for the intellectual power manifested 
in them A finei collection of faces never adorned the advocacv of 
an}'' theory Instead of being, as the light-headed have charged, a 
set of visionaries, their portraits show them to be people of pene- 
trating, original, practical minds, who diffei fiom their fellows sim- 
ply in their powei to think more deeply, and in their gi eater cour- 
age to express then convictions 


HI Dr William Thomson 

I he next important contribution to the Baconian ai sument, in 
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order oi time, wis made b> Dr William Thomson of Melbourne 
Australia, in his 'work TAc Poliitcal Purpose of the Renascence 
Drama The Key of the Argument an 8vo pamphlet of 57 pages 
published at Melbourne Sydne> and Adelaide in 1878 b> George 
Robertson 

I have not been able to procure copies of anj of Dr Thomson s 
publications I learn from Mr Wymans Btbho^taphy that Dr 
Thomson was a practicing physician at Melbourne Australia Mr 
Wyman says 

He was e\identlj a fine scholar and an intense fiaconian He died dunnR the 
past j car (1B84) at the age of sixty three 

Mr Wyman sends me the following extract from a private letter 
received by him from Melbourne 

The Baconian theory of Shakespeares writings was an intense hobby with Dr 
Thomson and even the day before he died he sent for some- books on the subject 
the ruling passion strong in death IIis usefulness as a member of society 
was somewhat marred by his quarrelsome disposition He was c\cr ready to put 
on the literary war paint and raised up numerous enemies thereby 

From my knowledge of this end of the nineteenth century I 
should interpret this last sentence to signify that Dr Thomson was 
persecuted and hounded by the advocates of the divme Williams 
as the Frenchman called him and that because he maintained his 
convictions — his intelligent convictions — and would not agree 
to think as the unreasoning multitude around him, he was re 
garded as a belligerent savage ready at all times to don the war 
paint The man who in this world undertakes to think his own 
thoughts, and e-xpress them will find the angles of ten thousand 
elbows grinding his ribs continually The fool w ho has no opinions 
and the coward who conceals what he has are always in rapport 
with the streaming shouting happy go lucky multitude but woe 
unto the strong man who does his own thinking and will not be 
bullied into silence ' 

Mrs Pott writes me recentU 

I have had a long and pleasant correspondence with Dr Thomson and I felt 
his death very much He was a very clever man Hisfriends (some of whom 
have been to see me) and his relations claim for him that he was the originator of 
the (•enn theone attributed to Koch He illustrated the fact that phtJ sis is infec 
tious and communicable by germs in the air and proved that it was unknown in 
Australia until introduced in a definite manner by consumptiv e people from Eng 
land He was a man to be remembered 
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I regret that I cannot speak more fully concerning this able and 
resolute gentleman, who held up the torch of the new doctrine in 
the midst of an unbelieving generation, in the far-away antipodes 
In 1880 he published at Melbourne, Australia, a book entitled 
Our Renascence ama j 07 , Htsioiy made Visible Sands and McDou- 
gal 8vo, pp 359 

In 1881 he put forth a continuation of this work William Shahe- 
speaie in Romance and Reality By William Thomson Melbourne 
Sands and McDougall 8vo, pp 95 

In the same year he published at Melbourne a. pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, entitled, Bacon and SJiakcspcai Cj also anothei pamphlet 
of thirty-nine pages, entitled. Bacon, not Shakcspicai c, on Vivisection 
In 1882 he published another pamphlet of forty-six pages, entitled, 
The Political Allcgoi ics in the Renascence Di aina of Fi ancis Bacon In 
1883 he put forth a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, entitled, A 
Minute among the Amenities, m which he replies to certain pro-Shak- 
spere critics in leading Australian periodicals, claiming that he was 
denied a hearing by the papeis that had attacked him, and was 
forced to defend himself and his doctrines m a pamphlet This 
was the last of his utterances 

IV Mrs Henrv Po 1 1 

In 1883 appeared one of the most impoitant contributions yet 
made to the discussion of the Baconian question The Piomiis of 
Foinmlaiies and Elegancies, (being Private Notes, cue 1594, hitherto 
unpublished), by Francis Bacon Illustrated and elucidated by pass- 
ages from Shakespeare By Mrs Henry Pott With Preface by 
E A Abbott, D D , Head Master of the City of London School, 
1883 London, Longmans, Green & Co 8vo, pp 628 

Mr Wyman says* 

The MSS knoivn as the Piomus form a part of the Harleian collection m the 
British Museum They consist of fifty sheets or folios, nearly all in the hand- 

writing of Bacon, containing 1655 different entries or memoranda The whole 
seems to have been kept by Bacon as a sort of commonplace-book, in which he 
entered at different times brief forms of expression, phrases, proverbs, verses from 
the Bible, and quotations from Seneca, Horace, Virgil, Erasmus, and many other 
writers These are m various languages — English, French, Italian, etc 

Mrs Pott s great work and it is indeed a monument of m- 
duscr)^ and learning has for its object to show that, while hundreds 
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of these entries have borne no fruit in the preparation of Bacon s 
acknowledged works they reappear with wonderful distinctness in 
the Shakespeare Plays With phenomenal patience Mrs Pott has 
worked out thousands of these identities in her book I have al 
ready made manj citations from it Some idea may be formed of 
the marvelous industry of this remarkable lady when I state that 
to prove that we are indebted to Bacon for having enriched the 
English language through the Plays with those beautiful courte 
sies of speech Good morrow Good day etc she carefully 
examined six thousand works anterior to or contemporary with Bacon 

Mrs Pott resides in London She is nearing the fiftieth mile 
stone of her life She comes of the best blood of England and 
Scotland, of a long line of clergjmen and lawyers Judge Hah 
burton of Nova Scotia celebrated as the writer of the Sam Slick 
papers was a cousin of her mother Her uncle James Hahburton 
was the first Englishman to attempt to investigate the Pyramids of 
Egypt He lived among the Arabs and mastered their language 
as well as the hieroglyphics on the ancient monuments The first 
collection of mummies m the British Museum was presented by 
him and bears his name It is claimed that Sir Gardiner Wilkin 
son appropriated his papers and labors without acknowledgment 
Sir Walter Scott was a Hahburton Mrs Pott s father John Peter 
Fearon was a lawyer He came says Mrs PoU in answer to 
my questions of a long line of Sussex clergy and country gentle 
men They seem like the oaks to ha\e been indigenous to this soil 
Among the acquaintances of Mrs Pott s youth were the celebrated 
Stephensons and dear old Professor Faraday Mrs Pott writes 
me a charming account of her early years from which I take the 
liberty to quote a few sentences 

Things m general fell to me to do To ride to botanize and analyze with 
my father and to take notes for him at the Rojal Institution lectures which we 
attended thnce a week during the season from the time I was nine until I was 
nineteen We had an immense deal of company to entertain and cater for and I 
was dubbed chief of the follj and decoration department and looking back in 
these dajs of high schools and cram I cannot think howl got my education — 
certainly not m the ordinary waj We had an extremely cleier and original 
governess who had lived for sixteen years at Oxford m the familj of the Dean of 
Christ Church She came to us overflowing with university ideas knowledge of 
books etc and she impenetrated my imagination with a desire to know all sorts 
of things which were considered to be far bejond the reaches of small souls so 
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that I remember stealing learned volumes from my fathers shelv'es, hiding them 
like a guilty thing, and glorying in the feeling that I did understand them, and 
that if I had known the authors I could have talked to them to our mutual pleasure 
And somewhat in this way I made Bacon’s acquaintance One da> , (I uas ten or 
eleven years old), an aunt took me to pay some visits Whilst she and her friends 
prosed drearily on, so to me it seemed, I improved the dismal hour by taking a 
tour round the big drawing-room table, adorned with books radiating from the 
center Soon I found one with short pieces in good print, and read "What is 
truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not wait for an answer” 1 was delighted 
with this new view of the subject, and the mixture of gravity and fun made me feel 
at home with the author, for it was like my father I read on, and I found it to be 
a very nice book, so I looked at the title-page, and afterwards asked at home if 
there were any books by a man called Francis Bacon, for I wished to read them 
It was not my father that I asked, and I was told that it was a conceited and ridi- 
culous thing for a little girl to pretend to understand Bacon, who by all accounts 
was too wise for any one to understand That fixed him in mj mind as a thing to 
be seen into at the earliest opportunity, and somehow' I must have got possessed 
of the Essays, for my old governess told me a few } ears ago tliat when I was thir- 
teen years of age we were speculating on the joys of heaven, and I said, to the 
great surprise of the audience, that nty idea would be to "uall about and tall to 
Francis Bacon Of this I have no recollection, but I do remember the violent 
repulsion which I felt at having to say “ Howd’j'e do” to Lord Macaulay, because, 
m my secret heart, I thought him a villain for having w riltcn such an essay about 
Bacon When I married, at the age of twenty, a friend asked me to name some- 
thing which I would like him to give me I said, “ Bacoh’s Essays," and that 
little well-bound volume, (containing also the Nciv Atlantis, The Wisdom of the 
Ancients, a.nd The Histoiy of Heniy VI/), was the proximate cause of present 
effects It used to be on the table by which I sat whilst I had my daily cup of 
five o’clock tea As time went on, and in my happy little country home annual 
babies were added to the household, they were always with me at this hour, whilst 
the nurse was having her more important meal Whilst they played and rolled 
about (five under six years of age), I could not do much, but I could catch a few 
refreshing ideas from my favorite author I got to know the Essays through and 
through, and was not long in perceiving the resemblances of thought between pass- 
ages there and in Shakespeare In the long damp evenings, before my husband 
came home, I used to amuse myself by hunting out in the Plays the lines which I 
thought I remembered I began by trying to find out how much Bacon owes to 
Plato, and soon found that Shakespeare owed as much This w as before the days 
of a Shakespearean Concoi dance, at least I never heard of any, but in the search 
for passages after my own fashion, I continually stumbled upon fresh resemblances 
of thought and diction so surprising, that, at last, I said one day to our learned 
old clergyman, the Rev John Thomas Austen, that I felt sure that Bacon must 
have taken the youthful Shakespeare by the hand and coached him, or in some 
definite way helped him with his works Mr Austen said that others had thought 
the same thing, but that experts, the Shakespearean Society and others, had in- 
quired into the subject, which had been duly weighed and found wanting I spoke 
to others on the same topic, but found that it was held to be ridiculous, or even 
offensive, to touch upon it So, for a while, I said no more, but kept on scribbling 
notes on the margins of my books, until my own mind grew confirmed and auda- 
cious I said to Mr Austen that I had altered my ideas Bacon did not help 
Shakespeare, but he wrote all the Plays himself Then Mr Austen laughed at me 
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kindly and said I ought to have known Lord Palmerston who to his dying daj 
maintained the same thing I asked what w ere Lord Palmerston s \ lews Mr Aus 
ten said that he did not know that be had some vaporous notions which the cir 
cumstances of the men s lues did not warrant I said that if the idea savored of 
inane I should be happy to be a fool m such good company as Lord Palmer 
stons and privately continued my researches IniS74wewere in London and 
I casually met with Frasers me July or August containing that remarkably 

fair calm article which has now become almost classic It summed up all that 
had been published on the subject and brought forward the names of Miss Delia 
Bacon and Mr W H Smith and Judge Holmes of not one of whom had I ever 
before heard I was enchanted to find that there was nothing which upset the 
theories which had been building themselves up about Bacon I told Archdeacon 
Pott my husband s cousin what 1 thought and that the only scientific way of get 
ling at the truth was to take separately every branch of Bacon s learning every 
subject of his studies and researches placing them under headings as in a 
cyclopedia and comparing them with Shakespeare s utterances I proposed to 
begin with concrete substantives to prove (what I already knew was a fact) that 
Bacon and Shakespeare ialkedoi the same things then I would collect all the pass 
ages which showed their tlotfrhts on those same things and then again the 
actual j.ords which they used to express their thoughts My cousin thought that 
the task ould be Herculean and require an army of able workers but no aid 
was then to be had The learned did not like my notions and fought shv of 
discussing them The unlearned were useless and the small amount of work 
which I paid for was done m a perfunctory or uncomprehending way which ren 
dered it valueless So I remembered my fathers dictum that Time and Force 
are convertible terms and I recollected alsoa mushroom which madaj andanigh 
heaved up a great threshold scone at our garden door and I thought that by small 
persistent efforts I would be even with that mushroom So I began systematically 
on the simplest subjects — Horticulture Agriculture etc arranging each detail 
under a heading and writing on the right half of the sheet what Bacon said and 
on the left what Shakespeare said After doing Horticulture Natural History 
Medicine Metallurgy. Chemistry Meteorology Astronomy Astrology Light 
Heat Sound Man metaphysics Life Death etc I proceeded to Politics the 
Stale Kings Seditions etc Law m all its branches Mythology Religion the 
Bible Superstitions Witchcraft or Demouology etc Then History Ancient and 
Modem Geography allusions to Classical Lore Fiction Arts the Theater 
Music Poetry Painting Cosmetics Dress Furniture Domestic Affairs Trades 
Professions in short everything Then for the Grammar (by aid of Dr Abbott s 
Shakespearean Grammar) and the Philology by an exhaustive process of com 
parison and by Promtts notes Then I wrote a sketch of Bacon s life consisting 
of twenty nine or thirty chapters wherein as I believed I traced his history 
written in the Plays Fortunately I made no attempt to publish this Mean 
while I began another dictionary which was well advanced when I broke down in 
health Having taken out all the metaphors simiiesand figurative turns of speech 
from the prose works I compared them as before with the same sort of thing m 
the Play s I made about 3 000 headings illustrated by about 30 000 passages 

This extraordinary mental activity and industry is quite Bacon 
lan it 

O er informs its tenement of clay 

And frets the pigmy body to decay 
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It IS the spnit mastering the flesh, and it reminds one of the 
expression used by one of the gicat French gcnctalsof tlie eight- 
eenth century, who found himself trembling, as lie was going into 
battle “Thou tiemblest, O body of mine' '1 lion wouldst trem- 
ble still more if thou knewest where I am going to take thee 
to-day ' ” 

And this marvelous mental labor has been earned on in tlie 
midst of the demands of a laige famil) and the exactions of man> 
and high social duties I was amused to find Mre Pott sating in 
a recent letter, in wdiich she w as discussing some \ er\ gra\ e ques- 
tions, “But I must stop, for I have to gi\e one of the children a 
lesson on the violin ’’ 

Mrs Pott is one of the most comprehensn e and penetrating 
minds ever bom on English soil, and her nation will yet recognize 
her as such, and she is, W’lthal, a generous, modest and unpretend- 
ing lad)^ It is an auspicious sign for the future of the human race 
when women, wdio in the olden time weie the slates or the play- 
things of men, prove that their more delicate nertous organization 
IS not at all incompatible tt ith the greatest mental labors or the pro- 
foundest and most original conceptions And if it be a fact as 
all creeds believe that our intelligences are plastic in the hands of 
the external spiritual influences, then tte may naturally expect that 
woman purer, highei, nobler and more sensitive than man 
will in the future lead the race up many of the great sun-crowmed 
heights of progress, where thicker-brained man can only follow' 
in her footsteps 

I owe Mrs Pott an apology for venturing to quote so exten- 
sively, as I have done, from her private letters, but I trust the 
pleasure it will give the public will plead my excuse 

V Other Advocates or Bacon 

Besides these distinguished laborers in the field of this great dis- 
cussion, as advocates of Francis Bacon, there have been man}' 
humbler, but no less gallant defenders of his cause, who, in 
pamphlet, magazine, or newspaper, have set forth the reasons for 
the faith that was in them, and who deserve now to be remembered 
for their sagacity and courage Among these I w'ould mention 
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Francis Fearon, n brother of Mrs Pott whose able lecture 
recentl} upon the question of Bacons authorship of the Pla>s has 
been read by millions of people in England and America the un 
known writer of the article which appeared m Frasers Maga xne 
London No\ember 1855 Richard J Ilinton ofWashington D C 
who published an able three column article in the Round Table of 
New York, Nq\ ember 17 1866 and has subsequently done yeoman 
service m the cause Rev A B Bradford of Enon Pennsvlvania 
who printed in the Golden Age May 30 1S34 and in the Argus and 
of Beav er Pennsylvania December 9 1875 a report of a 
six column lecture on the same theme J V B Prichard who wrote 
a ten page article for Frasers Ma^a me London August 1874 
(which was reproduced in Zi October 1874 and 

attracted marked attention) theVen Archdeacon William T Leach 
LL D , of McGiU College and University Montreal Canada who 
delivered a lecture before the College on Bacon and Shakespeare 
November 1879 and warmly espoused the side of Francis 
Bacon as the author of the Plays In addition to these I would 
also mention George Stronach MA who advocated the Baconian 
theory in TAe Hornet London August xi 1875 M J Villemain 
who published two articles in L Instruction Publtque Retue des 
Lettres Science et Arts Pans August 31 and September 7 187S 
Also my friend O FoIIett Esq of Sanduskv Ohio who printed a 
pamphlet of forty seven pages May 1879 another May 1881 of 
twelve pages and has contributed a strong communication to the 
Register of Sandusky Ohio April 5 1883 answer to Richard 
Grant White s Bacon Shakespeare Craze Mr FoIIett has I un 
derstand ready for the press a larger work on the Baconian author 
ship which I hope will soon see the light I would also refer to 
Henry G Atkinson FGS who in the Spiritualist London July 
4 1879 and in many other periodicals has advocated the Baconian 
theory also to O C Strouder author of an article m the Witten 
berger Maga me of Springfield Ohio November 1880 also to 
WilUam W Ferner of Angola Indiana who contributed num 
erous able articles on the subject to the Herald oi that town in 
the year 1881 also to E W Tullidge editor of Tulhdge s Quarterly 
Magazine Salt Lake City Utah who has written several strong 
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a.rticl6S in advocacy of Bacons authorship of the Plays, also t( 
John W Bell, of Toledo, Ohio, who has written several newspape: 
articles of the same tenor, also to Robert M Theobald, of London 
England, one of the officers of the Bacon Society of London 
and an able and earnest advocate of Baconianism in leading 
English journals I would also mention the names of Edwan 
Fillebrown, of Brookline, Massachusetts, and the late Hon Geo B 
Smith, at one time a leading lawyer of the State of Wisconsin 
whom I had the pleasure of knowing I would also lefcr to th' 
unknown writer of an able article in defense of Bacon’s authorshi] 
of the Plays, in the Allgcmeine Zeitung, Stuttgart and Munich, Marcl 
I, 1883, four columns in length I would also icfer to the labors o 
two of my friends, William Henry Burr, of Washington, DC,; 
powerful controversialist upon the question, and to Hon J H 
Stotsenburg, of New Albany, Indiana, the author of a very interest 
ing senes of articles in an Indianapolis newspaper, entitled '‘Ai 
Indian in Indiana ” 


VI Appleton Morgan 

I regret that I cannot include in this catalogue of Baconian 
Mr Appleton Morgan, the author of The Shakespcai can Myth, pub 
, lished in 1881, by Robeit Clarke & Co , of Cincinnati, Ohio (8vc 
pp 342), but Mr Morgan writes me recently that he is not , 
Baconian This is the more to be regretted because his book 1 
a powerful assault upon Shakspere’s authorship, and it seems t 
me that if Shakspere did not write the Plays there is no one lef 
to dispute the palm with Francis Bacon Certainly there couh 
not have been half a dozen Shakespeares lying around loose r 
London just at that time Nature does not breed her monster 
in litters While Mr Morgan gives us in his work few new fact; 
not already contained in the writings of Miss Bacon, William Henr 
Smith and Judge Holmes, he arrays the argument in the case witi 
the skill of a trained lawyer, and brings out his conclusions in 
forcible manner But I regret to see evidences, in some of Mi 
Morgan’s recent utterances, which lead me to fear that he has re 
canted the opinions expressed in The Myth, and that he thinks th 
man of Stratford may, after all, have wiitten the Plaj^s > 
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VII Proi-essok Tiiom\s Davidson 

I take pleasure in presenting to the public the features of one 
of the most accomplished scholars in America who while not an 
avowed Baconian has been largely identified with the presentation 
of this book to the public and therefore deserves to be mentioned 
jn It Professor Davidson was sent to my home bj the New York 
World in August 18S7 to examine tlie proof sheets of this work 
He came believing that William Shakspere was undoubtedly the 
writer of the Plajs he left convinced that this was almost impos 
sible and since then in numerous newspaper articles he has pre 
seated most powerful arguments in support of Ins views Only a 
great man could thus overcome in a few hours the prejudices of a 
life time onlj an honest man would dare avow the change Prof 
Davidson is both 

He comes of the great race of Burns and Scott and Hume and 
Mackintosh —a race whose part in the world has been altogether 
out of proportion to the dimensions of their storm) little land a 
land which sits w ith the fair fields of England at her knees and the 
everlasting clouds upon her mountain brows 

Professor Davidson was born October 5 1840 at Deer Aber 
deenshire He graduated as the first m his class at Aberdeen in 
i860 He has traveled in German) Prance Ital) Greece Canada 
the United States etc Prom 1875 to 1877 he was a member of the 
Harvard University Visiting Committee He has written for all 
the leading magazines and reviews of England and America His 
lingual acquirements and his universal learning are such that he 
has been aptly termed the Admirable Crichton of recent times 

But intellect and learning are cheap in these latter ages they 
are produced m superabundance Professor Davidson has that 
however which is better than a thoroughly stored brain to wit a 
kind broad heart which feels for the miseries of his fellow men 
The acquisitions of the memory cannot be expected to be perpetu 
ated beyond the disintegration of the brain which holds them but 
the impulses for good come from the Divine Essence and will live 
when all the universities are but little heaps of dust 
VIII James T Cobb 

And here I would note the labors of an humble and unostentatious 
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gentleman, who, while he has himself, I believe, published nothing 
touching the Baconian controveis}, has contributed not a little to 
the elucidation of many remarkable parallelisms of thought and 
expression between Bacon’s acknowledged writings and the Shake- 
speare Plays Some of these have been used by Judge Holmes and 
others by myself Mr James T Cobb, of Salt Lake Citj, Utah, 
school-teacher, born in Boston, graduated in 1855 from Dartmouth 
College, resided in different Western States, and finally removed 
to the great Salt Lake Basin Mr Cobb’s verbal know ledge of the 
Baconian and Shakespeare vv ntings is equaled onlj by his pene- 
tration into the spirit of the great mind which produced both 

IX W H WVMAN 

I cannot close this chapter without some reference to one who, 
while not a Baconian, has yet materially contributed to the discus- 
sion of the question I refer to Mi W I-I W} man, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, authoi of The Biblio^i aphy of the Bacon-Shakespeat e Cotiiro- 
vers}\ with Notes and Bxtiacts, published in 18S4 by Cov & Co , Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio a reasonably fair and well arranged compilation 

It is singular, indeed, that one wdio believed the Baconian theory 
was a delusion and a snare should be at so much pains to collect 
every detail of the controversy, amounting in all, in 18S4, to 255 
titles of books, pamphlets, essays and new spaper articles So far 
back as 1882 we find Mr Wyman publishing in a Wisconsin paper 
a partial bibliographical list (25 titles) , this grew in the same ) ear 
jto a small book of 63 titles and eight pages, this in 1884 to the 
work referred to of 255 titles and 119 pages, and I am informed 
Mr Wyman has now the material on hand for a large volume, vv'hich 
will, I trust, soon be published 

Mr Wyman was born in Canton, New York, July 21st, 1831 
In 1838 he removed wnth the rest of his family to Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, then almost a wilderness His father was publisher of a news- 
papei there, and Mr Wyman received most of his education in the 
printing-office He has been in the service of the ^tna Insurance 
Company for thirty-two years, and now holds the responsible place 
of Assistant General Agent for that corporation in the State of 
Ohio 
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OTHER MASKS OF FRANCIS BACON 

N m yetofth 
F r t s a ho cle of <3 y by d jr 
Kta Itnfrab kftn 
first me t g 

T»p t 

T he Cipher establishes that Francis Bacon wrote the Shake 
speare Plays but it proves much more than this to the reason 
ing mind 

The first of the Pla>s we are told by HaUiwell Phillipps (the 
highest authority on the subject) appeared March 3 1592 But 
Bacon was born January 22 1561 so that he was thirty une years 
of age when the first Shakespeare play was placed on the Stage 
Can any one believe that the \astly active intellect of Francis 
Bacon lay fallow from youth until he was thirtj one years of age’ 
The Rev Mr Newman in his funeral oration o\er the son of 
Senator Stanford of California collated many instances going to 
show how early the greatness of the mind m^ifests itself m men 
of exceptional ability He says 

In all this early intellectual supenority he reminds us that the history of heroes 
IS the history of youth At eleven Bacon was speculating on the Lav-s f the 
Ima^ nation at twelve a student at Cambridge at sixteen expressing his dis 
like for the philosophy of Aristotle at twenty the author of a paper on the defects 
of universities at twenty one admitted to the bar at twent> eight appointed 
Queen s Counsel Extraordinary He reminds us of the tender and eloquent Pas 
cal who at the age of sixteen published a Treati t n Con e Sect ns at sev 
enteen suggested the hydraulic press at twenty anticipated by his inventions 
the works of Galileo and Descartes and at twenty four was an authority m higher 
mathematics He reminds us of Grotms who entered the University of Leyden 
at twelve at fourteen published an edition of Martxanu Capella which dis 
closed his acquaintance with Cicero Aristotle Pliny Euclid Strabo and other 
great wnters at fifteen was an attach^ of a Dutch embassy to Henry IV at six 
teen was admitted to practice at twenty four was Advocate General of the Treas 
sury of Holland and at twenty five was an authority on international law He 
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recalls to us Gibbon, who was in his Latin at seven, a student at Oxford at fifteen, 
a lover of Locke and Grotius and Pascal at seventeen, and at twenty-five had 
acquired the scholarship, gathered the materials, and formed the plan of that great 
history which has given immortality to his name He brings to mind our ow'n 
Hamilton, who entered college at fifteen, was an orator at seventeen, a political 
writer at eighteen, at twenty, was on Washington’s staff, at tventy-four, was a 
legislator, and at thirty-two was Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
Nay, more, his mental promise was like that of Washington, of Pitt, of Whitfield, 
of Raphael, of Agassiz, in their early manhood 

And yet, up to 1592, when Bacon was thirty-one years of age, 
he had published nothing but a pamphlet on a religious topic, and 
a brief letter on governmental questions What was he doing be- 
fore he assumed the mask of Shakespeare 

I Early Plays 

He had, before “ William Shagsper of thone part ” appeared on 
the scene, created a whole literature That mighty renaissance of 
English genius and reconstruction of the drama, which marks the 
years between 1580 and 16 ii, had begun while the beadles were 
still amusing themselves and exercising their muscles over the raw 
back of Shagsper, and when Shake-speare appeared in 1592, as an 
author, he simply inherited a style of workmanship and a form of 
expression already created Swinburne says 

In his early plays the style of Shakespeare was not for the most part distinctively 
his own It was that of a crew, a knot of young writers, among whom he found at 
once both leaders and followers, to be guided and to guide ' 

The young lawyer, Francis Bacon, being possessed of the crea- 
tive, poetical instinct, and having discovered that there was in the 
theaters a veritable mine of money, and that “ a philosopher may 
be rich, if he will,” and still be a philosopher, poured forth, between 
the year 1581, when he was twenty years of age, and 1592, when 
he assumed the Shake-speare mask, a whole body of plays They 
were not perfected or elaborated , they were youthful and immature 
experiments, many of them, most of them, have perished; they 
were dashed off to meet some temporary money necessity, just as 
we are told the original play of The Me7 7y Wives of Windsor 
was written in fourteen days, and Bacon’s chaplain, Rawley, notes 
the rapidity with which he composed his writings The very names 
of many of these plays are lost, some we have in glimpses, three 
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j ears before Shakespeare began to write 101589 Peele addressed a 
farewell to the Earl of Essex Norris and Drake on their expedition 
to Cadiz in which he says 

Bid theater and proud tragedians 
Bid Malomet and mighty Tutnburlain 

King Cl arlemagt e 1 n and the rest 

Adieu To arms etc * 

Now we know that there is a play of Tamburlaine attributed to 
Marlowe and a play of Tom Stuckley the author of which is un 
known hence we may reasonablj infer that Mahomet Scipio and 
Ai«^ Charlemagne were also plays then being acted on the stage 
And the names imply that they were kindred in substance to Tam 
burlaine and Doctor Faustus that is to saj they dealt with vast 
characters and huge events which naturally would fascinate the wild 
imagination of a young man of genius and they touched upon 
subjects which might be reasonably expected to catch the attention 
of one fresh from his academical studies Tamburlaine ruled a 
great part of the world so did Mahomet so did Charlemagne while 
the career of Scipio Africanus and his mighty victories was as 
extraordihar} as the powers which Doctor Faustus through his 
compact with the evil one gained over the forces of nature over 
life and the tenants of the grave 

And in addition to these lost pla>s there are fifteen other 
dramas that have survived the chances of time and have been 
attributed by many commentators to the pen which wrote the 
Shakespeare Plays, to wit The Arraignment of Pans Arden of 
Feiershatn George a Greene Locrtne King Edward III Mucedorus 
Sir John Oldcaetle Thomas Lord Cromwell The Merry Devil of Ed 
monion The London Prodigal The Puritan (or the Widow of Waiting 
Street) A Yorkshire Tragedy Fair Em The Tao Moble Einstnen and 
The Birth of Merlin Many of these are now printed in all com 
plete editions of Shakespeare s works In addition to these 
Pericles Prince of Tyre which was not inserted b> Heminge and 
Condell m the great Folio was published in quarto in 1609 with 
the name of William Shakespeare on the title page and was played 
at Shakespeare s play house It is now generally conceded to be 
the work of Shakespeare There was also a pla> called Lazes 
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Labofs Won, named by Meies in 159S as the work of Shakespeare, 
which IS either lost, or has survived under some other name There 
was also another play entitled Duke Jfumphicy, attributed to 
Shakespeare during his lifetime, which was destroyed b> the care- 
lessness of a servant of Warburton, in the earh part of tlic last 
century 

Now It must be lemembercd that all of the list of fifteen plays 
given above, except The Mo iy Devil of Edmonion and 7 'he Two Noble 
Kinsmen, \ezxQ. published dining Shakspods lift -time, in nearly every 
instance with the name of William Shakespeate, or his initials, on the 
title-page, and The Mo ly Devil of Edmonton announced as the 
joint work of Shakespeaie and Row Ic}, and The 7 wo Noble Knn- 
nicn as having been w^ntten by Shakespeare and Fletcher ‘ So that 
we have just as good authority for assigning most of these plavs to 
Shakespeare as w^e have for attributing to him those that go b\ his 
name Besides, the critical acumen of learned commentators has 
discovered abundant evidence that they all emanated from the 
same mind which produced JTamlct and Lcai 

I 1 egret that the limitations of space in this book, already too 
bulky, prevent me from going fully into all these matters, but 
they are “not a relation for a breakfast,” but a subject that may 
be recurred to hereafter 

The great German critics have, it seems to me, taken juster 
Views upon these “ doubtful plays,” as they are called, than the 
English Tieck refers to them in his Alt-Englischcs Thcatei , odo Sup- 
pleniente zum Shaksperc, as follow's 

Those dramas vhich Shakspere produced in his jouth, and uhich Englishmen, 
through a misjudging criticism, and a iendoness for Ins fame (as they thought) have 
refused to recognize 

Tieck is speaking of Geoige-a-Gi eene He also, from internal 
evidences, attributes Fair Em, The Bnth of Mo bin, The Maty 
Devil of Edmonton, Edward III , and Aiden of Fevo sham, to Shake- 
speare, while Schlegel says that Sn John Oldcastle, Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, and The Yoikshne Tragedy^ are “unquestionably Shake- 
speare’s ’ 

The Yoikshire Tiagedy appeared in 1608 with Shakespeare’s name 
on the title page. The Puritan, or the Widow of Watling Street, was 
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published m 1607, as written bj W S The London Prodigal was 
published in 1605 as bj William Shakespeare the playof 
Lord Cromtell was published in 1613 written b} W S Locnns 
was published m 1595 as newly set forth overseene and corrected 
by W S The Life of Sir John OldcastU \\0i% published 1600 with 
the initials W S on the title leaf Speaking of Arden of Peier 
sham Swinburne sajs 

Either this plaj is the > oung Shakespeare s first tragic masterpiece or there 
was a writer unknoiin to us then ah\c and at nock for the stage uho excelled him 
as a tragic dramaUsinoi\cs.5 to sa> the \cry least than he wascxcelled bj Marlowe 
as a tragic poet 

He adds that Goethe is said to hate believed that Shakespeare 
wrote this plaj ’ 

Here then is a whole bodj of literature Shakespearcin in its 
characteristics and > et discarded bj Heminge ind Condell from the 
first complete edition of Sfiakcspcare s works printed from the true 
original copies And if I had the space for the inquirj I could 
show that these plajs are full of Baconnnisms if I may coin a word 
For instance Bacon had returned from the higher civilization of 
France (nearer geographical!) to the surviving Roman culture) 
full of all the arts — music poetr> and painting We see man> refer 
ences to the art of painting m the Shakespeare Plajs it was still a 
foreign art and Swinburne says Arden of Feversham 

I cannot remember m the whole radiant range 0/ the Elizabethan drama more 
than one parallel tribute paid in this play b> an English poet to the >et foreign art 
of painting * 

And It IS a curious fact that the words — 

Come make him stand upon this mole hill here 
That raught at mountains with outstretched arms 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand — 

which we find in The Third Part of Ling Henry IV are taken 
bodily from The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York a play not 
published as Shakespeare s 

And Swinburne finds still another pla>, The Spanish Tragedy 
which he behev es to be the work of Shakespeare He saj s 

I still adhere to Coleridges >erdict that those magnificent passages 

nellnigh overcharged at every point with passion and subtlety sincerity and 
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instinct of pathetic truth, are no less like Shakespeare s vork than unlike John- 
son's ’ 

In short, the genius we call Shakespeare’s is found dissociated 
from the man Shakspere, and co\enng a \ast array of matter which 
the play-actor had nothing to do wntli foi Fau Em appeared 
in 1587, while Shakspere wms holding horses at the door of the pku- 
house, and some others of the pla>s, abo\e named, now' believed 
to have been written by the Shakespeare pen, were never assocmled 
with Shakspeie’s name during Ins lifetime, nor long afterwards 
And all this is compatible with the theory that a seholai of vast 
intellectual precocity, like Bacon, and of immense fecunditv, flooded 
the stages of London with plays tomakemone} for years before 
Shakspere left Stratford, but it is utterly incompatible with the 
belief that the man who left nothing behind him to show any 
mental activity (except, of com se, Ins alleged plajs),and who dwelt 
during the last years of Ins life at Stratford in utter torpidity of 
mind, could have produced tins array of unclaimed dramas And 
the reader will note that most of these plays vv ere printed, for the first 
time, between 1607 and 1613, just at the time Bacon w’as draw mg to 
the close of his poetical productiveness It was as if he was Irj ing 
to preserve to posterity the history of the growth of Ins own mind 
from Its first crude, youthful beginnings to its perfect culmination, 
from Siuckley and Fan Fin to Othello and Lcai 

Besides these earlier plays there were a number which, it is 
claimed, Shakespeare used and enlarged, and winch are supposed 
by the critics to have been written by other men, but vvdnch were in 
reality Bacon’s first essays upon those subjects For it is not proba- 
ble that any dramatic vviiter would re-cast and improve and glorify 
another man’s work We can conceive of Charles Dickens, for in- 
stance, taking up an immature sketch of his youth, and enlarging it 
into David Copperfield or Bleak House, but we cannot imagine him 
taking a story written by Thackeray and re-writing it and publish- 
ing it under his own name There, for instance, is the Contention 
between the Houses of Yoikand Lancastei, the early Hing John, the 
Famous Victoiies, and that Hamlet w’^hich it is claimed was first 
played in 1585 And here is another instance of the same kind 
Swinburne says 
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The refined instinct artistic judgment and consummate taste of Shakespeare 
were ne\er perhaps so wondcrfullj shown ns jn his recast of another man s work 
— a man of real if rough genius for corned} —which we get In The Taming of the 
Shrew Only the collation of scene with scene then of speech with speech then 
of line with line will show how much raa) be borrowed from a stranger s matern! 
and how much ma> be added to it bj the same stroke of a single hand All the 
force and humor alike of eharacler and utuiUon belong to Shake peare s eclipsed 
and forlorn precursor he has added nothing he has tempered and enriched e\crj 
thing The luckless author of the first sketch is like to remain n man as name 
less as the deed of the witches »n Macbeth unless some chance or caprice of 
accident should suddenl} flash fa\onng light on his now impersonal and mdiscoi 
crable individualit} On the other hand he is of nil the Pre Shakcspearcans 

known to us incomparabl) the truest the richest the most powerful and original 
humorist one indeed without a second on that ground for the rest are nowhere ’ 
And how comes tt til'll the world was just 'll tint time so full 
of might> but unknown geniuses? It seems to h'i\e rained Shake 
speares 

Then there is The IVarmtst^ for Fair IVonten 'irising out of a 
murder in X573 supposed to ime been written before 1590 and 
published in 1599 Mr Collier* giicscxccllcnt reasons for believing 
that It was written b) the m'ln who wrote Shakespcirc and S'ljs 
the identities of langu'igc and thought arc so great that it is aut 
Shakespeare aut diabolus And Collier cites the names of a number 
of other pla>s ‘ domestic tragedies he calls them which like The 
Yorkshire Tragedy and Ardenof Teiersham, were founded upon events 
of the daj there is for instance TuoTragedtesin One 
the assassination of a merchant of London The Fair Maid of Bris 
tol The Stepmother s Tragedy The Tragedy of fohn Cox of CoUumpton 
The Tragedy of Page of Plymouth Black Bateman of the North etc 
all founded on actual occurrences wrhich attracted public attention 
and which were seized upon by some fertile mind as subjects on 
which to dash off short plajs that would draw the multitude and 
fill the pockets of actors and author Many of these domestic 
tragedies are lost but nearly all those that have been accidentally 
preserved are deemed by our best critics English and German to 
bear traces of the Shakespearean mmd And nearlj all these ante 
date the time when Shakespeare appeared as a plaj writer 
11 The Plav of Edward III 
It is generally supposed that Shakespeare originated that form 
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of drama known as the histoiical plaj Tins is not tiuc Marlouc 
preceded him with Ed'ioajd JI , and an unknown writer willi 
Edwaid III Here we see that the purpose of tcac hing the multi- 
tude the history of then own countiy in pla)S, descriptive of the 
great events of diffeient leigns, began before Siuiksperc appeared 
on the scene, probably before he left Stratford 

Of the author of this play of Edioaid III Swinbuint sa}s 

He could ^\nte, at times, ter} much iftcr the fashion of tlu idolcsctni Slnlt- 
spearc ’ 

This play wms first punted m 1596, and lan through sctcral 
anonymous editions Colliei speaks of it as undoubtedl) Shake- 
speare’s’ Capell published it in 1760, as “ thought to be w ril b} 
Shakespeare” Knight sa3’s “there was no known author capable 
of such a play Ulnci is positive that Shakespeare v rote it 

There is a curious fact about this pla} It contains the following 
line 

Lilies that fester smell far uorsc than v ceds 
And this line is precisely repeated in Shakespeare's 94111 sonnet 
Lilies that fester smell farttorsc than weeds 
Either the unknown author stole this line bodil}’ from Shake- 
speare, or Shakespeare stole it bodily from him for in neither case 
were there any marks to show' that it w'as a quotation Public pur- 
loining of whole lines is very unusual in any age, but it w'ould be 
most natural for an author to copy a few expicssions from himself, 
with intent to preserve them 

The writer of the play puts this speech into the mouth of the 
Countess of Salisbury 

As easy may my intellectual soul 
Be lent aw ay and yet my body live, 

As lend my body, palace to my soul. 

Away from her, and yet retain my soul 
My body is her bower, her court, her abbey, 

And she an angel pure, divine, unspotted, 

If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 

I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me 

“This last couplet,” says Swinburne, “is very much in the style 
of Shakespeare s sonnets, nor is it wholly unlike even the dramatic 
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stjle of Shakespeare m his }outh He might ha\c added tint 
the whole passage is dccidedlj Shakespearean 

The^'nngel pure di\ine unspotted reminds us of the descrip 
Henry VJJT \ 4 of Queen Katharine as '' unspotted 
III) 

I quoted on page 534 ante ivom ^d Henry VI 1 the lines 
These brovrs of mine 

Who c smile and power Uhe to AthAles spear 
Is able i ith the change to Ittl an t cure 

And in this plaj of Hduard III I find these lines 

The poets write that great Aehtlles s/e ir 
Could hell the ointd tt tiade 

I couldTill many pages with parallel passages but that I ha\e 
not the space There can be no doubt that Hd oard III w as w ntten 
by the same pen that w rote the Shakespeare Plaj s and if Shakspcrc 
was Shake speare whj was it published anonjmouslj why did the 
thnft> pla>cr permit it to be sold without the pennies going into 
his own pocket > 

III TiiE PiA\ ot Stucklfi 


There was an English adventurer Sir Thomas Stucklej w ho w as 
first cousin to Sir Amias Paulct, the English Minister at the court 
of France while Bacon was an attache of the legation He was a 
famous character during Bacon s ^outh — bold warlike chivalrous 
unfortunate the very character to captivate a jouthful imagina 
tion He was killed at the battle of Alcazar in Africa, August 4 
1578 about the time that Bacon returned to England from Pans 
and commenced the study of the law His relationship to Sir 
Amias Paulet must have made this dashing adventurer the sub 
ject of a great deal of conversation among the members of the 
English legation in Pans and what more natural than that Francis 
Bacon if he had the dramatic instinct should choose this interest 
mg theme as the subject of one of his first pla}s Stuckley raises a 
company of soldiers to fight in Ireland he quarrels with the Cecils 
goes to Spain is imprisoned by the Governor of Cadiz enters the 
service of Philip II the Pope makes him Marquis of Ireland for 
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which country he sets sail, he lands in Poitugal, joins a Portuguese 
expedition to Baibar}'', and is there slam- a wild, lomantic, rash 
and unreasoning careei 

The play is evidently written by a lawyer, for he drags in law 

studies and law books, neck and heels, and to do so makes Stuckley 

a law-student, when the fact was Stuckley never studied law 

Old Stuckley I had as hef you’d seen him m the Temple i\alk, 
Conferring with some learned counselor. 

Or at the moot upon a point of law ’ 

When he sees the array of swords, daggers and bucklers in his 

son’s room the old man exclaims 

Be these your master’s books? 

For Littleton, Stanford and Brooke 
Here’s long sword, short sword and buckler, 

But all's for the bai , y'ct I meant to have my son 
A Barrister, not a Barrator - 

And Tom is made to express the disgust of a young law student 

Nay, hark you, father, I pray you be content 
I have done my goodwill, but it will not do 
John a Nokes and John a Style and I cannot cotton 
Oh, this law-French is worse than buttercd-mackerell, 

Full o’ bones, full o’ bones It sticks here, it will not down 

And this leminds us of the young man who said, “ The bar ’will 
be my bier ” 

Mr Simpson sees evidence that this play was an early produc- 
tion of Shakspere, but what had the boy of Stratford to do with 
law-books ? And how did he acquire the intimate knowledge of 
Stuckley’s biography manifested in this play, and which astonishes 
the antiquarians ^ 

And why should Shakspere drag into this play an allusion to 

Bacon’s home, at St Albans, just as we have seen the same village 

forced twenty odd times into the text of the Shakespeare Plaj^s ? 

It appears thus in the play of Tom Stuckley 

Veuion Some conference with these gentlemen my friends 
Made me neglect mine hour, but when you please 
I now am ready to attend on you 

Hat halt It is well done, we will away forthwith 
St Albans, though the day were further spent. 

We may well reach to bed to-night ^ 


^ Act 1, scene i 
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Nou St Albans had nothing to do ivith the action of tlie piece 
we hear no more of it Harbart does not go there, that we know of 
Whj did the Stratford boj if this plaj is as Simpson thinks one 
of his earl> productions without anj necessit> thus introduce the 
place of Bacon s residence into his pla> ? What thread of con 
nection, geographical, political poetical or biographical w as there 
between Stratford and St Albans? 

I ha\e onl> space to give two or three extracts to show the re 
semblance between Tojn StucUey and the Shakespeare writings 
In Siuckley we have 

Mix not 1 ty fontard summtr with sharp breath 
Nor intercept my purpose being good 

Compare this with Shakespeare s 

Here stands the spring tthom >ou have stained with mud 
Tht goodly /w/m/mvith )our iinfer tntxed ^ 

In SiucJJey we have 

He soonest loscth that despairs to vv m 
This IS the embr>o of the thought 

Our doubts arc traitors 
And make us lose the good ne oft might gam 
Bj fearing to attempt * 

In Stuckhy wc find 

if you look but on his mind 
Much more occasion shall je find to love him 

Compare this with Shakespeare s Cgth sonnet 

They look into the beauty of the mind 
In Stuckley we have 

"V ou muddy slave 
In Shakespeare we have 

You muddy rascal * 

In Stuckley we have 

And that which in mean men would seem a fault 
As leaning to ambition or such like 
Is in a king but well beseeming him 

Tl And cn u v ^JtTa ef il e s dlle yll < 
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In Shakespeare we have 

That m the captain’s but a choleric vord, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy ' 

And we catch a glimpse of the date of this composition by the 

following allusion 

Will you so much annoy your vital powers 
As to oppress them with the prison stink ’ 

Mr Simpson calls attention to the following exti act from Bacon's 
Natui al Hisioty 

The most pernicious infection, next the plague, is the smell of the jail, when 
pnsoners have been long and close and nastily kept, whereof we have had in our 
time experience twice or thrice, when both the judges that sat upon the jail, and 
numbers of those that attended the business, or were present, sickened upon it or 
died = 

This allusion in the play to “the piison stink” probabl}’’ refers 
to “ the black assizes ” at Oxford, m 1577, 01 at Exeter, in 1586, and 
the probability is that the play of StucUcy was written by Francis 
Bacon, soon after the death of Stuckley, and subsequent to his return 
to England, and that reference was therein had to “ the black assizes ” 
at Oxford, in 1577 

I would close by calling attention to the Shakespearean ring m 
these lines from Stuckley’s address to King Philip of Spain 

Right high and mighty, if to kings, installed 
And sacredly anointed, it belong 
To minister true justice, and relieve 
The poor oppressed stranger, then from thee. 

Renowned Philip, that by birth of place 
Upholds the scepter of a royal king 
Stuckley, a soldier and a gentleman, — 

But neither like a soldier nor a man 
Of some of thy unworthy subjects handled, — 

Doth challenge justice at thy sacred hands 

IV Christopher Marlowe 

We see it intimated in the Cipher that the plays of Christopher 
Marlowe were written by Francis Bacon, that he was Bacon’s first 
mask or cover Is this statement improbable or unreasonable ^ 

In the first place, let us inquire vv'’ho Marlowe was Christopher 
Marlowe, or Marlin, as the name was often spelled, was born in 
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Canterbury precisely two months before the birth of Shakspefe 
His father was clarke of St Mane s Marlowe was educated at the 
Kings School in his native town, and at Benet College Cambridge 
Soon after coming of age, it is supposed he followed the soldiers 
to the wars in the Low Countries The next we hear of him is as 
an actor in London and theauthoi of Tavxhurlainem if;87 when 
twenty three years of age 

We find the same incompatibilities between the work and the 
life of Marlowe which exist m the case of Shakspere While his 
biography tells us that he was a drunken licentious depraved 
creature who was about to be arrested for blasphemy and es 
caped the gallows or the stake by being killed m a drunken brawl 
stabbed to death by a bawdy servingman rival of his m his lewd 
love at the same time he appears by his writings to have been 
an exquisite poet who actually revolutionized English literature 

The EncyloJxBdta Britanmca says 

He IS the greatest discoNerer the most daring and inspired pioneer m all our 
poetic literature Before him there u.as neither gent tne bhnh i/erse nor a genuine 
tia ed} in our lvt‘^ta<'e After his arrival the way was prepared the paths were 
made straight for Shakespeare 

And the same high authority says speaking of Taviburlaine 

It is the drst poem ever written in English blank verse as distinguished from 
mere rhymcless decasyllabics and it contains one of the noblest passages perhaps 
indeed the noblest m the literature of the world ever written by one of the great 
est masters of poetry 

And it IS a curious fact that Shakespeare steps upon the boards 
as a dramatic writer just as Marlowe steps off Marlowe was slain 
June I 1593 and Halliwell Phillipps says the first appearance of a 
Shakespeare play was March 3 159-’ — the play of VT But 
there are high authorities who claim that the play of Henry VI was 
written by Marlowe ’ 

Swinburne finds that the opening lines of the second part of 
Hem y VI are aui Chrtsiophot ns Marlenve aut dtabolus He says 

It IS inconceivable that any imitator but one should have had the power to 
catch the very trick of his hand the very note of his v oice and incredible that the 
one who might would have set himself to do so for if this be not indeed the voice 
and th s the hand of Marlowe then what we find in these verses is not the fidelity 
of a follower but the servility of a copyist He [Shakespeare] had much at 
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stsrting to learn of Marlowe, and lie did learn mucli, in Ins earlier plajs, and, 
above all, in his earliest histone plays, the influence of the earlier poet, the echo of 
his style, the iteration of his manner, may be perpetuallj traced 

The Encyclopedia Bi itannica ^ says 

It IS as nearly certain as anything can be uliich depends chief!} upon cumula- 
tive and collateral evidence, that the better part of uhat is best in the serious 
scenes of King Hcniy VI is mainly the work of Marlon e 

There are a group of plan’s which have been claimed alternately 
for both Marlowe and Shakespeare The writings of the two men, 
at the beginning of Shakespeare’s career overlap and run into each 
other 

The same writer m the British Encyclopsedia thinks The Con- 
tention between the Two Famous Houses of Yoi k and Lancasiei , now 
usually attributed to Shakespeare, was written by Marlowe 

Halliwell-Phillipps says 

There are a few striking coincidences of language, especial!} in the passage 
respecting the wild O’Neil, to be traced in Marlon e’s Ed'cjmd II and the 
Contention plays of 1594 and 1595, and also that a line from the Jcio of Ilalta is 
found in the Thud Fait of Heniy the Sixth, but not in the Tine Tiagedy - 

And here is another borrowed line 

Marlowe sa5'-s, in Doctoi Faustusf speaking of Helen of Troy 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships. 

And burnt the topless ton ers of Ilium ’ 

While in Shakespeare we have Troilus referring to this same 
Helen in these words 

She is a pearl, 

Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships. 

And turned crowned kings to merchants 

And the genius and style exhibited m the early plays of Shake- 
speare and the later plays of Marlowe are almost identical 

Cunningham says® of a passage in Tambmlainef^OnQ could 
almost fancy that it flowed from the pen of Shakespeare himself ” 
Hailam® says The few of Malta is “more rigorously conceived, 
both as to character and circumstances, than any^ other Elizabethan 
play, except those of Shakespeare ” Mr Collier minks that if Mar- 
lowe had written The few of Malta with a little more pains, “he 

iVol vv, p S57 ^ Introd7ictionioWorks of Mailowe,^ vu 
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would not only have drawn a Jew fit to be matched against Shy 
lock but have written a plaj not much inferior to The Merchant of 
Vemce Hazhtt pronounces one scene in Ldioard II ‘cer 
tainly superior to a parallel scene in Shakespeare s Richaid II 
Charles Lamb said the death scene of Marlowe s King moves pity 
and terror beyond any scene ancient or modern ’ And of the play 
of Doctor Faustus the writer in the Fncyclofcedta Dntannica says 
Few masterpieces of any age in any language can stand beside this tragic 
poem for the qualities of terror and splendor for intensity of purpose and sublim 
ity of note 

And we have seen the critics speculating whether Marlowe if he 
had not been prematurely cut off in his twentj ninth j ear would not 
hate been tn time as great a poet as Shakespeare f 

As if bountiful Nature after waiting for five thousand jears to 
produce a Shakespeare had been delivered of twins m that >ear of 
grace 1564* And we are asked to believe that if it had not been for 
Marlow e s drunken braw I the two intellectual monsters \\ ould have 
existed side by side for thirty jears or so corruscatmg Tainbin 
laities Lears Doctor Faustuses and Hamlets to the end of the chapter 
to the infinite delight of the pyrotechnically asfounded multitude 
who couldn t have told the productions of one from the other 
But It was a sad fact that one of these brilliant suns was not able to 
rise until the other had set and unfortunate that both at last 
declined their glorious orbs into a sea of strong drink while ‘ the 
god of the machine was behind the scenes delivering immortal 
sermons in behalf of temperance 

V Still Other Writers 

We are in the presence of an unbounded intellectual activity — 
a Proteus that sought as manj disguises as nature itself We see 
the appearance of the countrj changing the soft earth of the forest 
begins to give place to stretches of sand and gravel there are larger 
patches of light through the tree tops we hear a mightj voice 
murmuring m the distance We are approaching the ocean We 
are coming nearer to a great revelation 

Mrs Pott expresses the opinion in a private letter, —and I ha\e 
great confidence in her penetration and judgment — that she sees 
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th6 signs of tli0 Pioinus notes, and oilier Baconianisms of tliought 
and expression, not only in the plays of Marlow c, but in the writings 
of Marston, Massinger, Middleton, Greene, Shiiley and Webster 
She also believes that Bacon was the author of the poems which 
appeared in that age, signed ^‘IgJwfOj ” and that he must ha\ e helped 
to edit the gicat book on Qj>hcjs published in Holland in 162$ And 
she adds 

He must have been at the bottom of the partlj fictitious works about his own 
society of the Rosicrucians, published in Holland 1603 ei sitj 

A friend calls my attention to the fact that Massinger denied the 
divine right of kings, and I have showm that one of the purposes 
of the Shakespeare Plays was to assail this dcstiuctivc superstition. 

It will be said that no man could find the time for such vast 
labors, but it must be lemembered that apart from the Shakespeare 
Plays w^^e have very little that represents the first forty years of 
Bacon’s life, and the capacities of time depend on the man that 
uses them Napoleon said that great battles were won in the 
“quarters of hours," and we have heard of men, like the “Learned 
Blacksmith,” w'ho acquired a new language by giving a half hour 
every day to it for a year Now, between 1581, when Bacon ivas 
twenty, and 1611, when his poverty terminated, there are thiiiy 
yeai s > A man like Bacon could do an immense amount of work in 
thirty years If he dashed off a shoit play every tw'o iveeks' as 
he did, we are told. The Meiiy Wives of Windsoi, he could in that 
time, if he had nothing else to do, produce seven hund? cd and eighty 
plays ! Certainly he could have written one-eighth part of this, say 
one hundred plays, and this number would probably cover all that 
Mrs Pott attributes to his pen, and he would still have had ample 
time left for philosophy and politics We can imagine him, when 
his pockets grew empty, hurriedly scribbling off a farce or an after- 
piece, or a blood-and-thunder tragedy, on any subject of popular 
interest at the time, and giving it to Harry Percy to sell to some 
of the roistering playwrights, to produce as his own The man 
' who was borrowing five dollars at a time from his brother Anthony 
would find such a' field of labor very inviting, and those who 
availed themselves of his genius would have every reason to keep 
his secret 
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VI Montmcnes E«sa\s 

Ihe reader will start What — he will si}, — is tins man about 
to claim that the Englishman, Prancis Bacon, wrote the greatest 
essa}s ever produced in Trance’ This is midsummer madness’ 

But wait a moment Let us suppose a case Let us suppose an 
Englishman of a skeptical and in some sense irreligious turn of 
mind a believer in God and the immortalitj of the soul to be sure 
but disgusted with the fierce and blood} religious wars of the period, 
and with the persecutions practiced b} the members of the different 
Christian sects upon each other for m the name of the gentle 
Nazarene, they ravaged the continent of Europe and burned each 
other b} hundreds at the stake But suppose him living in a country 
where the slightest irreligious utterance was treated as blasphem} 
ind punished with death Now suppose that he believed that only 
skepticism could mollif} the dreadful earnestness of the contending 
sectarians and he desired therefore to plant the seeds of doubt in 
the minds of men, that thc> mightgrow through man} generations 
and produce a harvest of gentleness toleration and freedom of 
conscience And suppose he wrote a senes of cssa}s with these 
objects in view with many covert utterances that would insin 
uatc as Bacon said these things into men s thoughts that would 
enter those houses w here the w hitc mark on the door to use Bacon s 
comparison showed they were welcome that would select their 
audience of those that could pierce through the veil Now sup 
pose he — visiting Erattec — found a fncnd in that countr} of some 
Iiterar} taste who was willing to father these utterances andtrans 
late them into Trench and put them forth m his own name as his 
own work Then jou perceive the original English essa}s might 
be published in England with all their earmarks upon them as 
translations of the Trench essays and, coming in the guise of a 
distinguished foreign work they would not provoke that scrutiny 
which would be given to the productions of an Englishman For 
who could blame the translator or the publisher if in these 
French essays there were e-^pressions capable of a double mean 
mg? They did not make them, or the translation might not be 
correct And who would say that England should be deprived 
of the opportunity to read great foreign works in the English 
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tongue, 13CC3.USC cci turn pussuges tlicicui could be jcud in dificrcnt 
ways ^ 

And heie I would first give Mrs Pott’s reasons for believing that 
Bacon wiote the Essays of Montaigne I quote fiom a recent letter 

I will try to tell jou tny ground': of liLlief 

1 Having examined ‘Tlono’s tum^Lttov," if>03, I find it contuns all the 
metaphors, similes, etc , of Bacon’s catty pi) icd No other metaphors, etc , hut 
certain Ptotiuis notes 

2 Having examined “Cotton’s translation,’’ published ] find it to he 

very much enlarged, passages altered, paraphrased, etc , nev. passages introdun d, 
and old opDixotis mgatr cd 

3 The metaphors and similes nou include a miniber of Baron’s le'er p ni t, 
whereas m “ Flono’s" there is liardb a metaphor v hicli cannot he found in pla>s 
and works prior to the date of Tht-Moiy IFizts In Cotton tlu re arc other forms 
introduced after Ilaaihl 

4 Tin. F)t)ich oigiual cannot be made to match vith both ol ihc'-c tti./tsla- 
tiO)is If the French uses a metaphor thus “A man should he eareful ho\ he 
repeats a tale lest he get out of the road and lose his \\a\ in the Viood,” Florto 
may itanslait it thus, but in Cotton 50UV1II find it changed to this c' tent, “he 
should be careful, etc , lest he lose his uaj and fait into tn Itaps of / is Diet tu " 
(I have not the books, but quote from memorj ) Such .alterations arc frequent 
Who made them’ How did Florio, the Ifalinr master in the Duke of Bedford's 
family, get emplo) cd to translate aeolumc oi r>i),c]< cssajs into And 
how did he manage so completely to master the peculiarities of Bacon’s stj Ic, that 
he could make it his own throughout the Essays^ 

5 And why is it that there is, in Montaigne’s letters to friends, etc , bound up 
in the same volume i\ ith the Essays, not one Baionism of thousyht o> dtclio) > 

As to circumstantial c\ idence, we may obsen e 

6 That Montaigne vasidajor of Bourdc.aux during the three jears of Ba- 
con’s sojourn in those parts, when Bacon was known to be writing and studj mg 

7 Francis Bacon kept up the acquaintance which he formed with Montaigne 
by means of his brother, Anthony Bacon, zuJio is iicoidtd to hait visxtid Montai.yne, 
fiom England, after Anthony’s return home hlontaignc also zisitul Etancis Bacoi 
in England I think that in the Cipher the name Llontaignc w ill be found ren- 
dered by Mountain, a w'ord sometimes apparently hauled m somewhat irrele- 
vantly 

Montaigne’s Essays, when one comes to dissect them, arc only diffuse editions 
of Bacon’s mature and condensed utterances in the Essays, Tin Advancement of 
Learning, and other wmrks, mixed up with observations, scientific, medical, physio- 
logical and psychical, which are noted chiefly in the Syha 

The object, as I take it, of his concealing the authorship of the early' editions 
of this remarkable book was that he might utter, under the mask of old age and of 
French license of speech, opinions which would have been condemned as utterly' 
unbecoming for a younger man, an Englishman, and of Puritan family 

But there are other reasons If the reader will turn to the En- 
cyclopczdia itamuca he w'^ill find that Montaigne never published 
anything, except the translation into French of a Spanish w'ork, 

, iVol XVI, pp 768, etc 
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until 15S0, uhen he was fortj seven jears of age and that he never 
wrote anything but these Lssajs It is true that a journal was 
found in the chateau of Montaigne two hundred > ears after his 
death giving an account of a joumej he took, and which purported 
to be his work but it is a vastlj infcnor performance to the Z’wiyr 
‘superfluous to a medical reader and disgusting to anj other 
and his “last and best editors MM Courbet and Rojar do not 
accept It as ‘authentic 

Like Shaksperc little can be found out about him The 
dopadia Britanmea saj s 

Not much IS known of him in these latter jears and indeed despite the tabor 
lous researches of many biographers of whom one Dr Pajen has ne\cr been 
excelled in persevering delation it cannot be said that the amount of available 
information about Montaigne is large at an> time of his life 

And while the arc deistical Montaigne died a devoted 

Catholic He had the mass served in his bed room just before his 
death 

We find on page '*4 of Montaigne a curious commentarj on 
the thought that the name is nothing kindred to Shakespeare s 
“ whats in a name? He sa>s 

Let us examine upon what foundation nc emt this glory and reputation 
for which the world is turned topsyturvy wherein do we place this renown that 
we hunt after with so great (lagrancy and through so many impediments and so 
much trouble? lits tn cottchuiott Peter er \\ ilham tl at tnmtt %t takes \txnto hit 
possession and whom it on/} concerns Nature has given us this passion for a 

pretty toy to play withal And this Peter or til am t.hat ts it but a sound vlen 
all IS done f 

Now, as the French for Peter IS Pierre we have this JViiliam 
or Fterre that carries away this glory and takes it into his posses 
Sion and WtUiain Pierre singularly close to Wtlham Shake 

Pierre * 

And not many pages anterior to this utterance and m the same 
chapter and train of thought Montaigne say s on page 5 

All other things are communicable and fall into commerce vve lend our goods 
and stake our lives for the necessity and service of our friend but to communicate 
ama s honor and to robe anoiJ er till a t tan s ok t glory is ratcly seen 

But he reflects as above what is glory anyhow^ Wtlham or 
Pierre takes it and carries it away and it concerns him only 

And remember this translation was published long after Bacon s 
death just as vve have seen editions of the Folio published in 
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1632 and 1664 that agiccd picci'icly in the an.ingcmcnt of the type 
with that of 1623 And Mis Pott has sliown that the tiansiation 
does not adhere to the oiiginal, and t\c hate a sinking illustration 
of this on page 271, ttheic the tianslatoi (an iinheaid-of thing) 
actually intcijccts into I^Iontaigne quotations fiom Ben Jonson 
not found in the onginal lie sa)s 

According to that of IMr Jonson, uhicli, w itlioiit ofIC^^L m MoiiMctir Montaigne, 
/ 7utll licit picsitmc to limit < 

And IS it not a little singulai to find the Itali.in leaedicr c|UOting 
the play-wnter Ben Jonson ^ 

And again on page 259 he interpolates a poem fiom Plutarch, 
not in the onginal an cxtraoidinaiy libert} in an) translator 

And a\e see the authoi, as a noting man, assenting himself on 
page 28 1 

For m> part I bclicec our souls arc adult at tncntj , such ns thc\ arc c.cr hlc 
to be, and as capable then as c\cr A soul that h.is not b\ that tunc gi\tn earnest 
of Its force and virtue, mil never after come to proof Natural parts and e'cel- 
lences produce that thee ha\e of Mgorous and fine, vithin that term, or nc\cr 

Surely no man who had written his first book at forty-seven 
would be likely to give birth to that radical and unfounded utter- 
ance, he would be more inclined to the belief of him of old, that 
“young men think old men to be fools, but old men hnoto young 
men to be such ’’ 

And we find Montaigne expressing the exact root and ground- 
work of Bacon’s philosophy in this extiaordinary sentence (page 
469) 

The senses me the beginning and the end of human 1 noiohdgt 

This was the very point where the philosophy of modern times 
diverged from that of antiquity the latter turned for light to the 
operations of the human mind, the former to the facts of external 
nature, as revealed by the senses 

In fact, in reading these Essays we see the Novum Otganitm in 
its first forms, as they presented themselves to the youthful mind 
of Bacon Montaigne says (page 50) 

He cannot avoid owning, that the senses aie the soveitign loids of Ins hno 7 oledge, 
but they are uncertain and falsifiable m all circumstances ’ Tis theit that he is to 
fght it out to the last 
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The purpose of the Baconian philosophy ^\as to found knowledge 
on the observations of the senses after clearing the mind of its tdols 
or preconceptions and errors and it was on this line Bacon fought 
It out to the last 

And we have this thought of the idols also in Montaigne He 
says (page 89) 

To say the truth b} reason that we suck it in ivith our milk and that the face 
of the world presents itself in this position to our first sight it seems as if we were 
bom upon condition to pursue this practice and the common fancies that we find 
in repute everywhere about us and infused into our minds with the seed of our 
fathers appear to be most universal and genuine 

And here follows a thought that is as true today as it was m 

159 

From whence it comes to pass that whatever is off the hinges of custom is 
believed to be also off the hinges of reason 

Bacon writes a speculative work entitled The Nnu Atlantis and 
in another place he discusses the probability of the truth of Plato s 
story and Montaigne (page i66) refers to the destruction of At 
lantis and speculates at lengtli whether or not the West Indies 
could be part of the ancient island 

And we see the spirit of Bacon s subtle and pandoxical Charac 
Urs of a Belie ing Christian in the following utterance of Montaigne 
(page 417) 

To meet with an incredible thing is an occasion to a Christian to believe 
and It IS so much the more according to reason by how much it is against human 
reason 

And Bacon says 

A Christian is one that believes things his reason cannot comprehend ' 

And w hen w e remember that Bacon did not dare to publish these 
Paradoxes during his life time we can see why the same thoughts 
more fully elaborated were put forth in the name of a foreigner 
for I have no doubt the Paradoxes as well as the Montaigne Essays 
were the work of Bacon s unbelieving youth 

And here w e have a thought worthy of Bacon s finest and highest 
inspiration Speaking of life Montaigne say s (p 44 ) 

For why do we from this instant derive the title of being t.1 teJ is but a flask 
in the } fl its course of an eternal night^ 

a t f D i at 
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I regret that I have not space to quote the thousands of magnifi- 
cent and profound and Baconian thoughts that throng the pages 
of these Essays It is a veritable mine of gems 

And the very thought of Bacon that the senses were the holes 
which communicated with the locked-up spirit, and that if we had 
more holes thiough mattei, more senses, we would apprehend 
things in nature now hidden from us, appears in Montaigne He 
says (pages 479-499) 

Who knows whether to us also one, two or three, or many other senses may not 
be wanting? Let an understanding man imagine human nature originally pro- 
duced without the sense of hearing, and consider what ignoiavcc and trouble such 
a defect would bring upon him, ivhat a daU utss and blindness in the soul, he will 
then see by that, of how great importance to the knowledge of truth the privation 
of another such sense, or of two or three, should w e be so deprived, would be 
Who know's whether all human kind commit not the like absurdity , for want 
of some sense, and that through this default the greater part of the face of things is 
concealed from us ? 

And m the above quotation we see the embryo of the thought 
expressed by Shakespeare 

There is no darkness but ignorance 

In short, we are brought face to face with this dilemma either 
Francis Bacon wrote the Essays of Montaigne, or Francis Bacon 
stole a great many of his noblest thoughts, and the whole scheme 
of his philosophy, from Montaigne But Bacon was a complete 
man, he expanded into a hundred fields of mental labor Montaigne 
did nothing of any consequence to the world but publish these 
Essays, eigo the great thoughts came not from Montaigne to 
Bacon, but from Bacon to Montaigne 

And the writer of Montaigne was a poet He says (page 78) 

I am one of those who are most sensible to the power of the imagination, 
every one is justled, and some are overthrown by it It has a very great impress- 
ion upon me, and I make it my business to avoid wanting force to resist it 

And again he says (page 100) 

The poetic raptures and those prodigious flights of fancy that ravish and trans- 
port the author out of himself, why should we not attribute them to his good for- 
tune, since the poet himself confesses they exceed his sufhciency and force, and 
acknowledges them to proceed from something else than himself? ' 

Here we have the same thought expressed by Bacon, as to 
divine influences in his work, and are reminded of his chaplain^s 
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Statement that he got hjs thoughts from something within him, 
apart from himself 

And he sajs (page 536) speaking of poesy I love it in 
finitely 

And on page 14 he says 

I would have things so exceed and wholly possess the imagination of him that 
hears that he should have something else to do than to think of words 

Here v\e are reminded of Hamlet s contempt for words words, 
words 

And Montaigne had also the dramatic instinct He sa)s (page 

597) 

How oft have I as I passed along the streets had agoodmind to wnie a /anf 
to revenge the poor boj s whom I have seen fla\ed knocked down and miserablj 
abused by some father or mother 

And the profound admiration of Juhus Cassar, which we have 
seen m Bacon and Shakespeare, reappears in Montaigne He sajs 
(page 6 1”) 

This sole vice (ambition) spoiled m him the most rich and beautiful nature that 
ever was 

This IS precisely the thought of Bacon who calls Juhus Caesar 

The most excellent spirit (hts ambition reserved) of the world * 

Montaigne continues (page 610) 

In earnest it troubles me when I consider the greatness of the man 

Here we see Bacons intellect striving to match itself with that 
of ‘the foremost man of all this world And we see m Mon 
taigne the original of another thought which is found in Shake 
speare Cassius sa>s in reference to C-esar 

And that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and wnte his speeches m their books 

Montaigne says (page 615) 

His [Cossar s] military eloquence was in his own time so highly reputed that 
many of his army writ down his harangues as he spoke them by which means 
there were volumes of them collected that continued a long time after him 

And we see in Montaigne another curious conception which 
appears m Shakespeare Mark Antony moves the mob of Rome 
with the exhibition of the dead Cfesars robe 
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You all do know this mantle, I remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on 

Look m this place ran Cassius’ dagger through, 

See what a rent the envious Casca made, 

Through this, etc 

And Montaigne says 

The sight of Caesar’s robe troubled all Rome, which was more than his death 
had done 

And in the Montaigne Essays we seem to see sundry leferences 
to William Shakspere He says (page 655) 

How should I hate the reputation of being a pretty fellow at writing, and an 
ass and a sot m everything else Or do learned w ntings proceed from a man of 

so weak conversation ’ Who talks at a very ordinary" rate and 7d>iies laicly is to 
say that Ins capacity ts loiioued and not Ins 07vn A learned man is not learned 
in all things, but a sufficient man is suffiicicnt ilnonghout, even to ignorance 
itself 

And we might even infer that there was a suspicion in Mon- 
taigne’s own neighborhood that he could not have written the 
Essays He says (page 672) 

In my country of Gascony they look upon it as a diolleiy to sec me in print 
The farther off I am read from my own home the better I am esteemed I am 
fain to purchase printers in Guienne, elsewhere they purchase me 

And when we come to identities of thought and expression I 
could fill a book as large as this with extracts that are perfectly 
paralleled in Bacon’s acknowledged writings and in the Shakespeare 
Plays Let me give a few instances, not perhaps the strongest, but 
those that first occur to me 

Montaigne says, speaking of death 

Give place to otheis, as otheis have given place to you ^ 

Bacon says 

And as otheis have given place to ns, so must we in the end give place to otheis " 

This IS not parallelism, it is identity 

That strange word eternizing, found both m Bacon and Shake- 
speare, and applied to making a man’s memory perpetual on earth, 
(a very significant thought in connection with the man who com- 
posed the Cipher), is found in Montaigne (page 129), used with the 
same meaning, “ the eternizing of our names ” 

1 Montaigne’s Lssays, Ward, Locke 6L Tyler’s cd , p 75 2 Essay 0/ Death 
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And here is a striking parallelism Hamlet tells his mother 

jjnn^ing of your hands peace sit you down 
And let me wring your heart 

Montaigne says (page 6^5) 

And provided the courage be undaunted and the expressions not sounding of 
despair let her be satisfied What makes matter for ///^ <jnn<nng of otir hands if 
we do not wring our thoughts 

Montaigne sajs 

For pedants plunder knowledge from books and carry it on the tip of their 
lipS just as birds carry seeds wherewith to feed their young 

And m Shakespeare we have, applied to a pedant 
He has been at a feast of learning and stolen the scraps 
Montaigne sajs (page 296) 

Death conies all to one whether a man gii cs himself his end or staj s to receive 
It of some other means \A\eX'ntx he pays before hts day ox stays till 1 is day of pay' 
ment tomes 

And m Shakespeare we have the following just before the battle 
of Shrewsbur) 

Falstaff I would it were bed time Hal and all well 
Pnnee Why thou owest Heaven a death 

Falstaff Tis not due yet I would be loth to pay him iejoie his day What 
need I be so forward with him that calls not on me>^ 

Speaking of the grave Montaigne says of the dead 

But they are none of them come back to tell us the news 

This IS the embrj o of Hamlet s reference to the grave as 

That undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveler returns 

Montaigne speaks of the stars as the eternal light of those 
tapers that roll over his head while Shakespeare has 
Night s tandles are burned out 
Montaigne says (page 884) 

I who but crawl upon the eartl 

Shakespeare says 

Crawling between earth and heaven • 

Montaigne says 

The heart and life of a great and triumphant emperor is the breakfast of a little 
contemptible l rm 
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In Hamlet we have 

King K\. supper f Where? 

Hamlet Not where he eats, but where he is eaten, 

A certain convocation of 1001 ms arc e’en at him 
Your uoim is your only empeior for diet 

Montaigne says 

To what a degree, then, does this ridiculous diversion molest the soul, when all 
\ie.x faculties shall be summoned together upon this trivial account 

And Shakspeare says in the sonnets 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past 

We are all familiar with that curious expression in Hamlet’s 
soliloquy 

When he himself may his quietus make 
With a bare hodlan, 

and some have wondered why a man should discard daggers and 
swords and assassinate himself with a bodkin We turn to Mon- 
taigne and find, I think, the original of the thought He says 
(page 217) 

A maid in Picardy, to manifest the ardor of her constancy, gave herself, with 
a bodkin she wore in her hair, four or five good lusty stabs into the arm, till the 
blood gushed out to some purpose 

Shakespeare speaks in Richard III of '’Hhc bowels of the landj ” 
Montaigne (page 94) speaks of “///<" bowels of a man's own countiy ” 
Both used those strange words graveled and quintessence Mon- 
taigne despised the mob He speaks like Bacon and Shakespeare 
of “ the brutality and facility natural to the common people ” 

We find Shakespeare speaking of God thus 

O thou eternal mover of the heavens 

And we find in Montaigne these lines (page 47) . 

Th' eternal mover Iras, in shades of night, 

Future events concealed from human sight 

Montaigne says (page 227) 

We commend a horse for his strength and sureness of foot, . and not for 
his rich caparisons, a greyhound for his share of heels, not for his fine collar, a hawk 
for her wings, not for her gesses and bells Why in like manner do we not value a 
man for nhat is properly his own? He has a great train, a beautiful place, so 
much Cl edit, so many thousand pounds a year, and all these are about him, but not 
in him 
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In Shakespeare we have the same thought thus expressed 

And not a man for being simply man 
Hath any honor but bonor for those honors 
That are without him as place nehes and favor 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit * 

I assure the reader that I have to stay my hand — out of respect 
for mj publishers — or I should fill pages with similar proofs and 
parallelisms 

VII ‘ The Anatomy op Melancholy 

I cannot do more than touch upon a few of the reasons that lead 
me to behe\ e that Francis Bacon was the real author of The Anatomy 
of Melancholy which was published in 16-1 in the name of Robert 
Burton of Leicestershire Mr Wharton says It was w ntten as 
I conjecture about the 5 ear 1600 It first appeared under a nom 
deplume that of Democritus Junior When it Tvas first attributed 
to Burton I do not know Burton like Montaigne never wrote 
anything but this one production and like Montaigne and Shak 
spere very little is known of his life His will written by himself 
IS a crude performance and has no resemblance to the style of the 
Anatomy His elder brother William Burton was a student at the 
Inner Temple m 1593 and afterwards a barrister and reporter 
at the Court of Common Pleas London It is very probable 
he was an acquaintance of Francis Bacon being in the same 
pursuit in the same town at the very time the Pla>s were being 
written 

The Anatomy of Melancholy is a wonderful work — wonderful for 
its learning its vast array of quotations from the classical writings 
in which It resembles the Montaigne Essays the profunditj of its 
thoughts its onginalit) and its Baconianisms Dr Johnson said 
it was the only book that ever took him out of bed two hours 
sooner than he wished to nse We might infer that the Montaigne 
were the production of t sensitive buojant jubilant happy 
\ivacious youthful genius the Anatomy the work of the same 
mind, older, overwhelmed with misfortunes and steeped to the 
lips in misery and gloom The one represents the man who wrote 
The TtVo Gentlemen of Verona and Loves Labor Lost the other the 
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author of Ttmon of Aihcns and Hainlci In fact, in many things it 
IS a prose Ttmon of Ai/icns. 

We have seen that about 1600 Bacon’s fortunes were at their 
blackest, his disgust witli the world was absolute, he w'as sick, 
poor, without hope, and plunged into excessive melancholy. He 
himself lefers, subsequently, to this dreadful period in Ins life, and 
to the consequent failuic of his health. Wc arc told that the 
author of the Anatomy wTote that work to o\cicomc his despair and 
divert his mind from its sorrow's Wc can imagine the laborious 
Francis Bacon, wnth the same purpose, with the help of Ins "good 
pens,” collating avast commonplace-book on the subject of "Mel- 
ancholy,” and the best modes of medical treatment to relic\c it; 
and this is just wdiat the Anatomy is it is a commonplace-book 
with the citations strung together by a thread of original re- 
flection, and it is full of identities with the writings of Bacon. 
Let me give one instance, wdneh is most striking 

Coffee, at the time the Anatomy published, had not yet been 
introduced into England, the first coffee-house was opened in Eng- 
land, in Oxford, in 1651, by a Jew, and the second in London, by a 
Greek servant of a Turkey merchant, in 1652 Bacon, w'c know, 
was collecting the facts for his Naiinal JItstoty for years, Montagu 
says some of them were drawn from observations made when he 
was sixteen years of age, and as one of the curious facts, in that 
compendium of facts, w'e find this entry. 

They have in Turkey a drink called coffa, made of a berry of the same name, 
as black as soot, and of a strong scent, but not aromatical, which they take, 
beaten into powder, in water, as hot as they can drink it, and sit at it, in their 
coffa-houses, which are like our taverns This drink comforteth the heart and 
brain, and helpeth digestion ’ 

We turn to Burton, and we find him saying 

The Twks have a dnnl called coffee (for they use no wine), so named of a leiry 
as Mad as soot, and as bitter, (like that black drink which ivas in use among the 
Lacedamonians, and perhaps the same), which they sip still of and sup as warm as 
they can suffer, they spend much time in those coffce-hojiscs, which are somewhat 
bke our ale-houses or taverns, and there they sit chatting and drinking to drive 
away the time, and to be merry together, because they find by experience that 
that kind of dnnh, so used, helpeth digestion and procureth alacrity - 

I Italicise the words used by Bacon which are also used by Bur- 
ton Bacon’s Natwal History was not published until 1627, so that 

> Syha. Si Ivai nm, cent vin, § 738 2 Anatomy 0/ Melancholy, vol 11, p 398 
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Burton could not ha\c borrowed from it md it is not probable 
that Bacon would ha\c borrowed from Burton without gi\ing him 
due credit therefor And jet we find both writers treating of the 
same subject, in the same language with the same ideas and even 
falling into the same error that is, to saj that the coffee berrj is 
as black as soot 

On page 1 9 of Volume I , Burton refers to details which show 
the writer to ha\c been intimatclj acquainted with old Vcrulam, 
in which St Albans was situated and with its antiquities 

B Atwater of old or an some will Ilcnr) 1 mndc a channel from Trent to 
Lincoln na\ liable which now satth Mr Camden lsdcca>ed and much mention 
IS made of anchors and such like monuments found about old \crulamium 

And at the bottom of the page as a foot note to this passage 
we ha\c this curious and inexplicable remark 

KearS Albans which must not now be whmpcrcd In the car 
One would almost suspect that the name of St /l/hars was 
dragged in in this «ingular fashion to meet the requirements of a 
cipher narratt\c and there arc manj other things in the /t/iatomjf 
which point in the same direction Certain it is that the finding of 
ancient anchors in the meadows of Old Vcrulam would be much 
more likclj to be known to Bacon, who was raised there and had 
as a boj rambled all o\cr those fields, than to Burton born at 
Lindlej, in Leicestershire, and whose residence ncarlj all Ins life 
seems to have been at Oxford But in any event, why was not 
the name of St Albanz to be ‘whispered in the car > 

Burton avows the singular belief that England was formerly 
more densely populated than it was in Ins time in the seventeenth 
century and in the jear 1C07 Bacon in a speech in Parliament ex 
pressed the same unusual conviction ' 

We turn to another remarkable evidence of identity 
It IS well known that Bacon wrote a work called The Ntio At 
lantis It was an attempt to represent an Utopia It was published 
m 1627 The name was a singular one for such a purpose The 
island of Atlantis Plato tells us, was sunk in the ocean because of 
the iniquities of its people Why tlien employ a new Atlantis to 
show the human race regenerated? But this was Bacon s fancy 


* Work Tob T P 35 
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And, strange to say, we find Robeit Bui ton in The Anatomy of Mcl- 
ancholy falling into the same fancy, and declaring in 1600, or 1621 

I will yet, to satisfy and please myself, make an Utopia of mine oi\n, a ncu 
Atlantis, a poetical commonwealth of mine own, in wdiicli I will freely domineer, 
build cities, make laws, statutes, as I list myself And why may I not?' 

And then he pioceeds through some dozen pages to woik out 
his fable, very much as Bacon did in The jTc'iu Atlantis, but not, of 
course, as completely or philosophically, and evidently the Nciu At- 
lantis of Burton is but the rude sketch of The New Atlantis of Bacon 
Says Burton 

I will have certain ships sent out for new discoi'cncs every year, to ob- 
serve what artificial inventions and good laws are m other countries ' 

While Bacon® details how, under theoideis of the ancient King 
Solomono, two ships were sent out every twelve years, from his New 
Atlantis, to visit all parts of the earth, and acquire new knowledge 
as to science, arts, manufactures and inventions 

Burton has his officers all paid out of the public treasury, “ no 
fees to be given or taken on pain of losing their places, ” while 
Bacon represents the officials of his New Atlantis as refusing any 
fees, with the exclamation, “ What, twice-paid ' ” 

Burton says that in his Utopia 

He that invents anything for public good, in any art or science, writes a treat- 
ise, or performs any noble exploit, shall be accoidingly enncJied, honoied and pre- 
fer red 

While Bacon describes " the great galleries of his Utopia filled 
with ‘‘the statues of all principal inventors f including Columbus, 
the monk that made gunpowder, the inventors of music, of letters, 
of silk, etc He adds 

For upon every invention of value, we erect a statue to the inventor, and give 
him a liberal and honorable reward 

In short, we see the seeds of Bacon’s New Atlantis in Burton’s 
New Atlantis^ and no one can doubt that they came out of the same 
mind 

And I could fill pages, did space permit, with the startling iden- 
tities of speech and thought which I have found to exist between 


^ Anatomy of Melancholy, yo\ i, p 131 
s Page 137 


® The New Atlantis, vol 1, p 262, Montagu’s ed 
■^Ibid , \ol 1, p 2og 
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the Anatomy and Bacons ackno\i ledged writings and the Shake 
speare Plays 

And in the Anatomy we see the \astness of those medical studies 
which crop out in the Shakespeare Plays 

Indeed the ^\orld will hereafter have to study the great Plays 
by the wondrous light of the-ffw^yj of Montaigne and The Anatomy 
of Melancholy of Burton Here is the man himself revealed, in 
youth and maturity We see here the profound learning the m 
exhaustible industry, the scope and grasp of mind which ha\e 
glinted through the interstices of the Plays like the red light of the 
dawning sun through the tangled leaves of a forest We see, m 
short the tremendous preparations of that wondrously stored mind, 
whose very drippings have astounded mankind m the disguise of 
the untaught player of Stratford 

VIII The Cipher 

And, incredible as it may seem I think it will be found that 
Bacon put the stamp of his Cipher upon nearly all his works 
with intent some day to have them all reclaimed And why do I 
say this> Because nearly everywhere I find not only the words 
Bacon, and St Albans, and Francis and Nicholas and Shake and 
spur and speere scattered over these unacknowledged works but 
because I can see those curious twistings of the sentences 
which so puzzled commentators in the Plays and which mark 
the strain to bring in the Cipher narrative The discussion of 
this matter would fill a book 1 can now but touch upon a few 
proofs 

Take the Marlowe plays Some of them exist like some of the 
Shakespeare Plays m two forms a brief form and a larger form 
I found in the Doctor Faustus that when the Doctor is demanding 
some exhibition of demoniacal power Cornelius says 

Then haste thee to some solitary grove 
And bear wise Bacon and Albant s works 
The Hebrew Psalter and New Testament 
And whatsoever else is requisite 

Here we have not only the name of hwtAlbanus The latter 

word the commentators changed to Albertus and says one critic 

A t 1 s ce 
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Cornelius saddled Faustus •with a heavy burden, the -works of Albertus Magnus 
fill twenty-one thick folios, and those of Roger Bacon are asserted to have been 
one hundred and one in number. 

It IS evident that the order of Cornelius to bring along this 
vast library was merely an excuse to drag m the significant 
cipher words 

And again the name of Bacon appears in the same pla)^ 

I am Gluttony, my parents are all dead, and the devil a penny thej have left 
me but a small pension, and that buys me thirty meals a day and ten bevers, a 
small trifle to suffice nature I come of a ro>al pedigree, my father ivas a Gammon 
of Bacon, and my mother was a hogshead of claret wine ’ 

This is the same old “Gavmon of Bacon” which the carrier 
had in his panniers, and which did such good service, in ist 
Hcmy IV ^ 

And in The Jew of Malta Barabas and Ithamore are about to 
strangle a friar Ithamore says 

Oh, how I long to sec him shake his heels ® 

And when they have strangled the friar Ithamore says 

’ Tis neatly done, here’s no pnnt at all Nay, master, be ruled by me a 

little {stands up the body), so let him lean upon his staff, excellent, he stands as if 
he were begging of Bacon 

The great artist had not yet acquired the cunning in handling 
his suspicious woi ds which is shown in the Plays All this is very 
forced shake his heels,” “here’s no punt at all,” “as if begging of 
Bacon ” 

It seems to me these two plays go together in the cipher 
work, and^we have spheres in Doctor Faustus matching this shake in 
The Jew of Malta In Dido, Queen of Carthage, I find allusions to 
Elizabeth, Burleigh, etc And in all these plays there is a great deal 
about Aristotle, and the Organon, and books, and libraries, and printing 
and poets ^ and the singular word eter nized appears in almost every 
one of the Marlowe plays, just as we have found it in the Shake- 
speare Plays, Montaigne’s Essays, and The' Anatomy of Melancholy, 
as if, in every one of them, Bacon, in the internal cipher story, 
was repeating his purpose to do that which, in one of his acknowl- 
edged masks, he advised the King to do, to-wit to eternize his 
name on earth 

J Doctor Faustus, 11,2 * Act 2, scene i 3 Act iv , scene 2 
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And in Montiignc *; Lsuiys \ c Imc (pii;c S78) 

^^hocvcr hill CLfc c'j’M of an ob*tinaic n\cr»lon to brown brcac! tatfnxix 
rarhc will cure him of ill kind of dclicicjr 

The subsnncc bacon >ms considered in that age i diet fit for 
nobles —the peasants could not get enough of it, Whj should a 
child Insc an ascrsion for tt> It is all forced 

And the text of ^Ionl^^pnc is in some places fairl) peppered 
tsilh the SNords Frrr tt and Fratette On page ja ssc have King 
/>jr ;/ tlie First, on the next line />rr/r/r«>Tavcrm the amb is 
sador of //■<?/ //r> Sforxa, in the next sentence King/r<;/m 
again, on the same page S/^r r Frir tJ on the next page 
King/Vrrrrr and on the next line ' king/'/jrrw again On 
page 16 \ chavc ‘Uhich makes the example t>{ frtrets Marquis 
of Saluzzo who being lieutenant to King //-ufr/r the First etc 
On page dt uc have King/Virr/i again And we have A;r/ 

Wtlhir-s th'ile and //ur and // man) limes repeated 
together \ nil a great man) allusions to rr^hrJ and S c hri Mar) 
Queen a/ Sects (i\) \.hc Dde cf Sefi'l ihcln^ltsk \ho U kite 

Kase King Ilenr) tke Sretth cf (page 3O) FuUen all of 

t Inch seem rather out of place in a French v ork not a Inslorj of 
or dealing with Fnghsh affairs And there is a great deal also in 
the text about //nr f'l%\er$ act rs trat^edies ecr'edies etc And 
we find the most absurd sentences dragged into the text to meet, 
as I suppose, the requirements of a cipher stor) Take for in 
stance this sentence (page 31) 

U hat causes the miiadicniures that befall usdonc noi inxcni? Those 

beautiful tresses jounfjhd) >oumaj so libcrallj tear off are In notvajpuHiy 
nor is it the XThlieness of those dclicaic brents 5 ou 50 unmercifully beat that with 
an unlucky bullet has slain )our bcloxcd brother 

Who IS thc)ounghd>? There is nothing more about her in 
the text And is it the white breasts llntbavc slam her brother? 
Or did the young lad> sh> him ? And w here did the bullet come 
from? Was it from the white breasts? It is all nonsense and has 
no connection with the text And there are hundreds of such 
passages 

And Montaigne ends one of liis chapters with this singular dec 
laration (page 37) 
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For my part I shall take care, if I can, that my death discover nothing that my 
life has not first openly manifested and publicly declared 

I think Mrs Pott is light' in supposing that Montaigne is often 
referred to in the Cipher story in the Shakespeaie Plays in the 
name oiMountainCj for instance, we find Pistol in The Mcjry Wives 
calling Evans “ thou forreyner,” and in the same play 

Falstaff alludes to himself as “a inountame of mummy" And 
both of these Mountaines or Moniaignes are cunningly accompanied 
by the de and la, making the de la Moniaigve It would puzzle a 
simple-minded man to know how Bacon, in an English play, could 
work in twice the French words de la But this is how he does it 
He has a French doctor in the play, Dt Cams, and his broken 
English furnishes the de In act i, scene 4, we have the Doctor ex- 
claiming 

What shall dc honest man do m my closet ’ 

And a few lines above this we have 

0 Diable, Diable, vat is m my closet’ 

Villanie Za-roone Rugby my rapier 

These adroit subtleties provide for the first Moiiniainc The 
other IS as follows In the same scene, a few lines further along, 
we have 

1 will cut his throat in de park 

And in the first scene of the first act we have Shallow indulging 
in the old-woman phrase 

I thank j’’ou always with my heart, la 

And in the next column we have “ thou Mountame forreyner " 

And when we turn to the play of 2d Hemy IV we again 
have De la Mountame still more cunningly concealed, for there is 
no Frenchman in that play to change the into de In act 11, scene 4, 
we have ‘ The weight of an hair will not turn the scales be- 
tween the Haber-^.?-pois ” Here we have the de^, and m the same 
act, scene i, we find Dame Quickly saying 

Prithee, Sir John, let it be but twenty nobles, I loath to pawne my plate, in 
good earnest, la 

And we turn to the next act, scene i, and on the next page 
after that on which the de is found we have 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make Mountaines level 
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and la are verj unusual m English pla>s in fact they are 
not English words jet here we find them accompanying, m three 
instances the word Moiintaine and the probabilities are that mves 
tigation will show this singular concordance to exist in some of the 
other plays 

And, it seems to me we have repeated references to The Anat 
omy of Melancholy in the Cipher story of the Shakespeare Plajs 
In Romeo and Juliet we have 

What vile part of this anatomy * 

And again 

Melancloly bells * 

In the Comedy of Errors we have 

A mere anatom} a mountebank * 

And again 

But moody and dull metanekoly * 

Here both words are m the same act and scene 
In Ring John the words occur in the same act separated in the 
Folio by only about one column of matter 

From sleep that fell anatomy * 

Or if that surly spirit Melancholy * 

In Twelfth Night we have separated by a page only 

I U eat the rest of the anatomy ' 

Being addicted to melancholy * 

In 1st and 2d Henry IV we seem to have the name of the book 
and the ostensible author, Robert Burton 

Master Robert Shallot? * 

North from Burton here 
And in 2d Henry IV v 4 we have 
Thou atomy thou 

This needs but an an to make it anatomy 
And we also have 

Musing and cursed melaruholy ” 

R m a djul t % A gj hn 3 

Ib d V 5 Ib d 

Cntdy/Eror V Tte l/tk N 
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And m the Liductwn to the Taming of the Shrew we have 
Old Sly’s son of Btn /o«-heath 

In conclusion, I would say, we find Bacon once m The Mcny 
Wives of Windsoi , we find Bacon twice in the first part of King 
Hemy IV j we find Bacons once m the same play, we find Bacon in 
The Jew of Malta^ and we find Bacon twice in the play of Doctor 
Faustus In Thomas Loid Ciomwcll we have 

Well, Joan, he’ll come this way, and by God’s dickers I’ll tell him roundly of 
It, an if he were ten lords, a shall know that I had not my cheese and my Bacon 
for nothing ” ' 

We find Bacon in Montaigne’s Essays^ and we find Bacon many 
times repeated in The Anatomy of Melancholy 

We find St Albans twenty odd times in the Shakespeare Plays, 
we find St Albans two or three times in the Contention between Yoik 
and Lancastei j we find St Albans in the play of Tom Stuchlej’j we 
find Albanus in Doctor Faustus and Albanum in LooinCj and we find 
St Albans in The Anatomy of Melancholy 

Can any one believe that all this is the result of accident ^ Re- 
member that bacon, in its common acceptation, is a word having no 
relation to poetry or elevated literature; and St Albans is a little 
village, illustrious only through having been at one time the place 
of residence of Francis Bacon I do not think a study of the 
dramas or poems of the next century, or of the present age, will 
reveal any such liberal use of these words, in fact, I doubt if they 
can be found therein at all, except where Francis Bacon and his 
residence are distinctly referred to 

^ Act IV, scene 2 
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FRANCIS BACON 

H wasn tb mt shame 1 
Up n h s b V sh me is a h med to s t 
r t a th ne where honor may be cr w ed 
S le m na ch of the universal nh 

r » a djul t 2 

L et us consider as briefly as the importance of the subject will 
permit some of the assaults which have been made upon the 
good name of Francis Bacon 

I His Life as a Courtier 

First, It has been charged with much bitterness that he was a 
courtier, truckling to power — an obsequious sycophant to the 
crown 

It IS sufficient answer to this to refer to the fact that as a 
member of Parliament he stood forth in the face of Queen Eliza 
beth and all her power, and spoke in defense of the rights of the 
House of Commons and the people and that although this act 
injured seriously his chances of promotion he resolutely refused to 
recant a single sentiment of the views he had enunciated It is 
something in this age, when power is divided among many hands, 
for the ambitious man to defy the frown of authority but in that 
era when all power rested m the crown opposition to the govern 
ment was political suicide There was no public opinion outside 
of the court there were no newspapers and Parliament itself was 
as a rule the creature of the royal will Surely no man who was 
a mere truckler for place would thus have arrayed himself against 
the powers of the state or, if he had unwittingly stumbled into such 
a position of antagonism he would have hastened to repair the 
damage by proper and profuse apologies and recantations 

It IS true Bacon was ambitious and he was a courtier because 
97S 
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he was ambitious There was no other avenue to preferment He 
had to seek the favor of the court or sink into absolute nothingness, 
so far as position in the state was concerned 

He says 

Believing that I was born for the service of mankind, and regarding the care 
of the commonwealth as a kind of common property, which, like the air and 
water, belongs to everybody, I set myself to consider in w’hat way mankind might 
be best served, and what service I was myself best fitted by nature to perform ' 

And again he says 

But power to do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring, for good thoughts, 
(though God accept them), yet towards man arc little better than good dreams, 
except they be put in act, and ihat cannot be zuithont powei and place, as the vanta^^t 
and commanding gi otmd * 

These two utterances constitute, I think, the ver}’- key-note to 
Bacon’s whole public career He sought place as the vantage- 
ground from which to benefit mankind He knew how little respect 
there is for genius in rags He says 

The learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool All is oblique. 

There’s nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villainy ^ 

He had noted that 

A dog's obeyed in office 

And who shall say he was wrong Who shall say how far the 
title of Lord Verulam, or Viscount St Albans, has cast a halo of 
dignity and acceptability over his philosophy It is too often the 
position that commends the utterance The horn of the hunter, 
ringing far and wide from the mountain top, reaches an audience 
which the same note, muffled in the thick depths of the valley, could 
not obtain And if this be true in the enlarged, capacious and 
cultivated age of to-day, how much more must it have been the 
case in that wretched era, when, as Bacon said 

Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools. 

The rural parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men 

And remember mankind had not receded to these conditions, 


1 Proem h i Nai 
-Essay Of Great Place 


® Tttus Aitdrontcus, iv, 3 
* Lear, iv, 6 
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It had advanced to them The people of Western Europe were just 
emerging from the most profound brutality and barbarism The 
courts were the only centers of light and culture Was it a crime 
for the greatest intellect of the age to adapt itself to its pitiful 
environment ^ 

So our virtues 

Lie m the interpretation of the times ‘ 

Was It an offense for the ablest man of the age to seek place as 
a stepping stone to the opportunity for good > The times were 
out of joint and he believed he was born to “ set them right and 
he craved power as the Archimedes fulcrum from which he was to 
move the world 

Moreover he was poor — poor with many wants — a gentleman 
with the income of a yeoman The path to fortune as well as 
power lay through the portals of the court Can he be blamed for 
treading it ’ 

II His Alleged Ingratitude to Essex 

But it IS urged that Bacon was ungrateful to Essex Wherein ? 
Why — It IS said — Essex gave him a piece of land worth about 
_;^i,8oo and Bacon afterwards took part m his prosecution for 
treason 

Why did Essex give this land? Because he was under many 
obligations to Bacon and his brother Anthony for years of faithful 
patient and valuable services not only as political allies, but as 
secretaries laboring to advance his fortunes Bacon had written 
masks for his entertainments he had written sonnets in his name 
to advance his interests with the Queen he had popularized him m 
the Plays he had penned letters as if from himself to aid his for 
tunes he had carried on his correspondence with all parts of Europe 
he had translated his ciphers he had been his guide in politics he 
had used all his vast genius and industry for his advancement 
Bacon said m a letter in i6oo to Lord Henry Howard — Essex 
being still able 

For my Lord of Esse> I am not servile to him having regard to my superior 
dutj I have been much bound unto him on the other side I haze spent more iime 
and more thoughts about his asell doing than eier I did abot t mine ovm 
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Essex had tried, in return for these sei vices, to secure Bacon the 
place of Solicitor, and had failed Then he came to him and said 

You have spent your time and thoughts in my matters, I dte J do not some- 
what towards your foi tune 

That IS to say, he could not live under the sense of this unre- 
quited obligation The Twickenham property was not a gift, it was 
the payment of a debt 

But Bacon knew the rash and uncontrolablc natuie of his 
patron, and he accepted the property with a distinct intimation, 
at the time, that he should not follow him into any reckless enter- 
prises He said to him, as he himself records, in his “Apology ” 

My Lord, I see I must be your homager, and hold land of jour gift, but do you 
know the manner of doing homage m law AUi aj s it is with a saving of his faith 
to the King and his other lords 

That is to say, his devotion as a friend must be limited by his 
obligations and duties as a citizen 

Was this wrong i* Should he, because of a gift of a piece of land, 
have followed the Earl into the foolish and treasonable practices 
which culminated on the scaffold ? It is true that “ a friend should 
bear a friend’s infirmities,” but should he therefore participate in 
his crimes ? 

And though it be admitted that Bacon had been engaged in a 
conspiracy with Essex, in 1597, to create public opinion against 
the Cecils, and even, perhaps, to bring about the deposition of the 
Queen, by profound and far-reaching means, does it therefore fol- 
low that he should have gone with the Earl in his wild and unrea- 
sonable attempt to raise the city and seize the person of the Queen ? 
There are few things more utterly abominable than the man who, 
with talents hardly up to the requirements of private life, insists 
on rushing into the management of great public affairs, and is 
caught at last, like Essex, molten with terror, “ betwixt the dread 
extremes of mighty opposites ” And one has but to look at the 
picture of the unpleasant face of Essex, given herewith, to see that 
he was a commonplace, vulgar soul, made great by the accident of 
birth Surely, that portrait does not represent the man for whom 
the greatest intellect of the human race should have died on the 
scaffold 
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And the course of Essex after he tv as convicted of treason and 
just before his execution shows the real character of this ignoble 
man His whole moral nature seemed to have given way and he 
proceeded to rev eal to the government the names of some of his best 
friends — especiall} Sir Henrj Neville, — whose connection with his 
crime was not until that time known and who had no doubt been 
drawn into the conspiracy by their devotion to himself and his 
fortunes ’ Hepworth Dixon sajs 

He closes a turbulent and licentious life b) confessing against his companions 
still untried more than the officers of the Crown could have proved against them 
and despicable to relate most of all against the two men who hav e been his closest 
associates — Blount and Cuffe His confessions in the face of death deprn e these 
prisoners of the last faint hope of grace They go with Mejnek. and Danvers to 
the gallows or the block • 

But it may be said it was in bad taste for Bacon to participate 
in the trnl of Essex because he had once been his friend This 
would be true if Bacon had volunteered for tlie task but he did 
rot he tried to be relieved from it But he was the sworn officer 
of the Crown the ofilcnl servant of the Queen and the govern 
ment of Elizabeth was an absolute despotism He was ordered to 
appear and take part in the prosecution He begged earnestl> — 
he pleaded — to be relieved The Queen insisted and not onlj in 
Sisted but assigned to him m the first trial — despite his protests — 
that part of the arraignment which referred to Essex followers 
hiring the pla> ers to plav the Shakespeare play of Richard II ' Bacon 
protested that he had been wronged by bruits before and this 
would expose me to them more and it would be said I gave in 
tvidtwQQ mine own tales But the Queen was inexorable and says 
Bacon I could not avoid that part that was laid upon me 

But It may be said that notwithstanding all this Bacon should 
have refused to appear against one who had formerly been his 
friend and who was publicly regarded as his benefactor He 
should have resigned his place first But there are no resignations 
in despotisms and moreover the Cipher narrative shows us that 
Bacon may have held his own life at the tenure of the Queens 
mercy He ma> have been compelled but a short time before to 
confess the authorship of the Plajs and his connection with a 

3 R 
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former treasonable conspiracy The sword of Damocles may have 
hung suspended over liis head by a single hair the forbearance of 
Cecil Should he, in such case, by refusing to perform an official 
duty, have gone to the block uith Essex, the victim of a desperate 
and extravagant venture, in which he had taken no pait^ hor 
Hepworth Dixon notes that in 1597 the very year I ha\ c supposed 
the Cipher narrative to refer to a scpaiation had taken place 
between Bacon and Essex He sa3's 

Essex cools to a man whose talk is very much wiser than he wants to hear 
They have no scene, no quarrel, no parting, for there arc no sjmpathies to wrench, 
no friendships to dissolve Essex ceases to seek advice at Grav’s Inn They now 
rarely see each other ' 

And the same high authority thus speaks of Bacon’s course in 
the last trial of Essex 

Called by the Privy Council to bear his part in the great drama, Bacon no more 
shirks his duty at the bar than Levison shirked his duty at Ludgate 1 1 ill, or Raleigh 
his duty at Charing Cross As her counsel learned in the law, he had no more 
choice or hesitation about his duty of defense than her captain of the guard 
Raleigh and Bacon have each tried to save the Earl, as long as he remained an 
honest man, but England is their first love, and by her faith, her freedom and her 
Queen they must stand or fall Never is stern and holy dutj done more gentlj on a 
criminal than by Bacon on this trial He aggravates nothing If he condemns 
the action, he refrains from needless condemnation of the man " 

And to the very last he pleads for Essex’ life, he intercedes with 
the Queen, he does all he can to save him And we are told that 
it was not the Queen’s intention to send Essex to the block, and 
that his life would have been saved, at the very last, but for the 
miscarriage of a ring which he sent to the Queen as his final appeal 
for mercy Whether this tradition be true or not, it is certain that 
if Bacon had any hope of saving the man who had levied war against 
the person of the Queen, and whose life was forfeit, he could better 
attain that end by obeying the orders of the government than by 
resisting them 

But we can only judge fully of his course in all this matter when 
the entire Cipher narrative is laid bare I feel assured that when 
all the facts are known the character of the great man will come 
forth relieved of the last spot and blemish 

We know enough to convince us that Bacon passed through some 

‘ Personal History of Lot d Bacon, pp 94, 95 = Ibid , p 142 
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dreadful and stormy experiences in the few years subsequent to 
1597 and It was during or soon after this period that the mightiest 
of the dramas made their appearance Misfortune is a tonic to 
strong natures and a poison to weak There is a plant in South 
America a plain looking knobbed stalk apparently flowerless but 
when the wind blows fiercelj and agitates it the rough lumps open 
and the odorous blossoms protrude So there are men the splendor 
of whose faculties is never revealed until they are assailed by the 
cruel winds of adversit} 

To satisfy ourselves that Bacon was one of these we have only 
to compare Z^ar and Macbeth with Loie s Labor Lost and The Tuo 
Gentlemen of Verona 

III The Question of Bribery 

The eagle carries the turtle high up into the air and then lets 
him fall and descends to feast upon the crushed remains Let us 
learn a lesson from this incident If we would utterly destroy a 
man we must first lift him far up on the wings of praise into the 
very heaven of exaltation and then let him fall When Pope — 
d crabbed little imperfect character himself — described Bacon as 
the greatest wisest meanest of mankind the world took it for 
granted that one who could so transcendently praise his victim must 
certainly tell the truth about him And an epigram is something 
to be regarded with the utmost terror Its power is deadl} Pack 
even an error into a compact antithetical combination of words, and 
the whole world will be ready ever after, to carry it around in their 
mouths Its very portability is a temptation to take possession of 
It Its acceptability is much greater than ordinary uncondensed 
truth even as a government coin will pass current where a lump 
of ore of greater value would be refused 

But could the greatest and wisest of mankind be the meanest? 
Can greatness be mean ^ Is there not here on the verj face of the 
epigram a contradiction of terms? 

But why ‘ the meanest of mankind Because it is said he 
was convicted of bribery as a judge — nay more he confessed to it 
he sold the rights of suitors he bartered away justice for a price 
If It were true it were a gnevou!> fault 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it 
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If It were true, then indeed would Bacon be the paradox of 
mankind the highest powers linked to the basest instincts Let 
us look into the matter 

There are two issues presented 

1 Did Francis Bacon, while Lord Chancellor, receive gifts from 
suitors m his court ^ 

2 Did he for these gifts pervei t justice 

The two issues are widely distinct The first proposition in- 
volved a custom of the age, the second has been regarded as an 
abhorrent crime in all ages 

‘ IV The Sysiem or Gn is 

Mr Spedding very high authontj’- saj s 

But It was the practice m Encrland up to James the First’s time at least and 
the traces of it are still legible in the present state of the law (1S74) with 
regard to fees, for I believe it is still true that ihe latv ivill not Julp cither the ha>- 
ristei or ihe physician to lecovci an unpaid fn, the professions being too liberal 
to make charges, send in bills, or give receipts, or do anj thing but take the 
money 

And It is surely possible to conceive gifts both given and taken — even between 
suitor and judge while the cause is proceeding — without any thought of perverting 
justice either in the giver or taker In every suit both sides arc entitled to fav or- 
able consideration — that is, to the attention of a mind open to see all that makes 
in their favor — and favorable consideration is all that the giver need be suspected 
of endeavoring to bespeak, or the receiver of engaging to bestow' The suitor almost 
always believes his cause to be just, though he is not alwaj s so sure, and in those 
days he had not always reason to be so sure, that its merits would be duly con- 
sidered, if the favorable attention of the judge were not specially attracted to them , 
and though the judge was rightly forbidden to lay himself under an obligation to 
either party, it must be remembered that in all other officts, and in all gtiUhinanly 
professions, gifts of exactly the same hind — fees, not fixed by law or defined as to 
amount by custom, or recoverable as debts, but left to the discretion of the suitor, 
client or patient — zueiein those days the oidinaiy lemuncraiion foi official or pi 0- 
fessional services of all hinds ^ 

And Mr Spedding further says 

The law officers of the Crown derived, I fancy, a considerable part of their 
income from New Year’s gifts and other gratuities, presented to them both by 
individuals and corporations whom their office gave them opportunities of obliging = 

And he gives instances where Lord Burleigh, and his son. Sir 
Robert Cecil, and Lord Treasurer Suffolk took large gifts from 
suitors having business before them, and saw no impropriety in 
doing so 

1 spedding, Life and Woils, vol vii, p 560 2 Ibid , p 561 
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Hcpworih D)\on sijs describing tint cn 

hctt men m the court or in the church rcccitc silines from the Crown and 
each has to keep his state and make his fortune out of fees and gifts The King 
lakes fees The Archbishop the Dishop the runt dean take fees T*hc Lord 
Chancellor the Lord Chief Justice the Haron of thcrxchcqucr the Mister of the 
Rolls the \ttomc> Gcncnl the Solicitor General the king s Sergeant the utter 
barrister all the functionaries of law and |uslicc take fees 

So m the great ofliccs of state The Lord Treasurer takes fees The Lord 
\dmlral takes fees The Sccrctar) of State the Chancellor of the exchequer 
the Master of the \\ ards the Warden of the Cinque Ports the Gentlemen of the 
Ilcdchambcr all take fees L cry' oJ\ talet fits c" cryhody pays feet^ 

Again Mr Dixon sn)s 

In omc ca cs partlcularlj in the courts of justice t s open Rassanio ma> 
present his ducats three thousand in i bag The Judge ma> onlj take a ring A 
fee IS due whcncser an act U done The occasions on which hj ancient usage of 
the realm the King claims help or fine arc manj the caling of an office or i 
grant the knighting of his son the mamage of his ilaughtcr the alienation of 
lands » i rt/irc hisbirlhdaj a Setv \carsda) the annuersarj of his accession or 
hts coronation — Indeed at all times a ben he wants monc> and finds men rich 
Enough and lojal enough to pa) In like manner the elerg) let) tithe and toll 
fees on christenings fees on churchmgs f es on marriages fees on mterments 
Caster offerings free offering chantic church extensions pews and rents 

In the government offices It IS the same as in the palace and the church If 
the \Jfornc> General the Secrctar> of Sute the 1 nrd Admiral or the I «!•) Seal 
puts hts signature to a sheet of paper he takes hi fee Often it is hts means of 
life The rciaininj, fee paid b> the king toCecd as I rcmierof State isahundrcd 
jxjunds a ) car Ilut the fees from other sources are enormous Tlesc fees are not 
hnles * 

And qgiin I quote from Mr Dixon 

\ barrister ma) not ask wages for hts toil like an attomc) or a clerk nor can 
he reclaim b) an) procc s of law as the clerk and aitomc) can the value of his 
time and speech Ifhc lives on the gifts of grateful clients these gifts must be 
perfectly free * 

In fact It was clcarlj understood tint the great ofTicers of the 
Hu, including the I ord Chancellor were to be paid by these vol 
untary gifts 

Mr Dixon says 

Thus the Seals though the Lord Chancellor had no proper salary were in 
Egerton s time worth from ten to fifteen thousand pounds a) car of which princel) 
sum (twent) five thousand a >car in com of \ictoria) the King onl) paid him 
eight) one pounds SIX shillings and eight pence \clvcrtons place of Solicitor 
three or four thpusand a year of which he got seventy pounds from James The 
Judges had enough to buy their gloves and robes not more Coke when I ord 


III t y /L dB p 9» 
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Chief Justice of England, drew from the slate ti^clve farthings less than tuo 
hundred and twenty-five pounds a >car When traveling circuit he \as allov td 
thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence for his expenses Hobart, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, had twelve farthings less than one hundred and 
ninety five pounds a year Tanficld, Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty’s E>- 
chequer, one hundred and eighty-eight pounds six shillings a j car Yet each of these 
great lawyers had given up a lucrative practice at the bar After their promotion 
to the bench they lived in good houses, kept a princely state, gave dinners and 
masks, made presents to the King, accumulated goods and lands These -uages 
•were paid tn fees by those who resoittd for justice to then coutts 

These fees wert. not bribes The courts of law are full of abuses The highest 
officer of the realm has no salary from the stale Custom imposes on him a host 
of servants, officers of his court and his household, masters, secretaries, ushers, 
clerks, receivers, porters, none of whom receive a mark a year from the crown, 
men who have bought their places, and who arc paid, as he himself is paid, in fees 
and fines The amount of half these fes tshfi to chanci, to il e hope or ^latitude of 
the suiioj, often to the cupidity of the servant, or the length of the suitor's purse 
The certain fines of chancery, as subsequent inquiries show, arc only thirteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, the fluctuating fines still less, beyond which beggarly sum the 
great establishment of the Lord Chancellor, his court, his household, and his fol- 
lowers, gentlemen of quality, sons of peers and prelates, magistrates, deputy-lieu- 
tenants of counties, knights of the shire, have all to live on fees and presents 

But if Bacon’s salary for the great office of Lord Chancellor, with 
all Its vast retinue of servants and followers, was but four hundred 
dollars a year ^ and if in taking gifts he did no more than all his prede- 
cessors had done, and all the other judges of England in that day 
were doing, surely there is nothing here to entitle him to be called 
“ the meanest of mankind ” 

V Did he Sell Justice’ 

But it will be said he confessed that he sold justice for a price 
and decided the cases brought before him according to the amount 
paid him 

He did nothing of the kind He distinctly denies the charge 
He said in a letter to the King, in the very agonies of his trial 

And for the briberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, when the books of 
hearts shall be opened, I hopfe I shall not be found to have the troubled fountain 
of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice, how- 
soever I may be frail, and partake of the abuses of the time 

And again he said, in a letter to Buckingham, May 31, 1621 

However I have acknowledged that the sentence is just, and for lefotmatton 
sake fit, I have been a trusty and honest and Christ-loving friend to your Lordship, 
and ikejustest Chancellor that hath been in the five changes since my father's time 
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And he also says 

I praise God for it I nc\cr took penny for an) bcnclicc or ecclesiastical living 

I ne%cr took penny for releasing an) thing I stopped at the Seal I never took 
penn) for any commission or things of that nature 

I nev cr shared with any reward for any second or inferior profit 

Dixon sajs 

As he lies sick at \ ork House or at Gorhambury hearing through his friend 
Mcautysof the moil and vvonry about him at the House of Commons he jots 
on loose scraps of paper at his side his answers and remarks These scraps of 
paper are at Lambeth Palace 

On one of these sheets he untes 

There be three degrees of cases as I conceive of gifts or rewards given to a 
judge 

The fiist IS — of bargain of contract or promise of reward fendente lite and 
this IS properly called itnal t tententta or haratna or eomiptehz mttnerttm And 
of this mj heart tells me I am innocent that I had no bribe or reward m my eye 
or thought when I pronounced any sentence or order 

The second IS — a neglect In the judge to inform himself whether the cause 
be fully at an end or no what time he receives the gift but takes it upon the 
credit of the party that all ts done or otherwise omits to inquire 

And the third is — when it is received itne fn de after the cause is ended 
which itseems th< opimont cf O e ctttl ant itmoffente 

For the first I take myself to be as innocent as any babe born on St Inno 
cents day m my heart 

For the second I doubt m some particulars I may be faulty 

And for the last I conceive it to be no fault ' 

But here is another point to be considered If Bacon had sold 
justice for money and had rendered unjust decisions ituould have 
been most natural that those suitors who had been wronged by him 
would have applied to Parliament after his downfall to have his 
corrupt judgments overturned Spedding say s 

Upon this point therefore the records of Parliament tell distinctly and almost 
decisively in Bacon s favor They show that the circumstances of his conviction 
did encourage suitors to to get his decrees set aside that several such at 

tempts were made but that they all failed thereby strongly confirming the popu 
lar tradition reported by Aubrey His favorites took bribes but his Lordship 
alway s gave judgment teeundum aquutn et bonum His decrees in Chancery stand 
firm There are fe^er of hit decrees re^ersed than of any other Chancellor * 

Says Hepworth Dixon 

An attempt to overthrow some of his judgments fails Of ih thousands of 
decisions pronounced by him in the Cot rt of Chancery not one ts reversed * 

D Prr III t y / L dB pp 33 s 33^ 

Sp dd St l^t/ d H k It p Ss8 
D n y’ III t y /Lords p 347 
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Surely this does not look like the recoid of an unjust judge 
“the meanest of mankind” After his dow nfall he was poor and 
powerless, and his enemies had contiol of Parli.imcnt If he had 
perveited justice, in a single instance, would not the ferret eye of 
Coke have detected it, and would he not, fiom his hatred of Baron, 
have triumphantly dragged it before the attention of England and 
the whole woild’ What kind of biibeiy was that m which the 
decision was alwa}s given on the side of justice^ 

VI Thi Rfal Causi: oi nis Doum ai i. 

But It will be asked, Why, if this was indeed a just judge, 
whose judgment even his enemies could not cpicstion, and if the 
salaiyof the Loid Chancellor’s j)lacc was but ,'^400 per annum, 
and if, in accepting gifts from suitois, B.icon simpl} followed an 
ancient and universal custom wdi} was the gieatcst genius that 
England has ever pioduccd cast down in dishonor from his high 
place, and committed to the Tower, a disgiaced and ruined man > 

It IS a terrible story of a degraded cia and a corrupt court 
There is not space to piesent it here in full Let the leader who 
desires to investigate the subject fuitherturn to Hcpwoith Dixon’s 
Fetsonal Iltsioiy of Loid Bacon, and lead from page 300 to page 342 
He will there see that the foul and greedy Villiers’ clan drove great 
officials out of place foi the purpose of selling then positions to 
wealthy adventurers Suffolk, the Lord Tieasurer, was deprived of 
the White Staff, imprisoned in the Tower, and fined ^,^30,000, Yel- 
verton, the Attorney-General, was throwm out of office and fined 
;^4,ooo A public auction as made of these places Sir Henry 
Montague purchases theTreasurership for ;j^2o,ooo, Coventry bu)’’S 
the Attorney’s place The Villiers gang divide the spoils “These 
profits and promotions edge the tooth for more ” Bacon is fixed 
upon as the next victim Conjoined with these maneuvers of 
infamous men and still more infamous women, there is a tempest 
brewing in the House of Commons, and Coke is there to direct the 
violence of the storm against his old enemy. Bacon A creature 
named Churchill, wffio had been turned out of office by Bacon, for 
selling an estate twice over, a crime for which he should have 
been sent to the penitentiary, is employed to collect evidence 
against the great Chancellor Hepworth Dixon says 
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The caaics hcanl arc t-anj — f\c or*i* tunilrn! In«cr) term thc*cr\an{s 
if the court arc mi all I orjc t » »r"c In *cftj arc I i itlout rof:i.r« The Chan 
ctl Of I •»< nnt taVen then \n*t. inly int i hti lenifc nor cm he altri) \ torn then 
a*nt I’ :r r’acc* arc t*- jfffccm < Arr n i* < u^in ’« c f >u ton all of whoni 
nu l ha\c ja I fee* intnj^-c court lalf fw n rt. t l>c r~aTlin^ tn Icr iher‘»nK« 
of a lo t cau e ti wjll l^c »trirjr { t.ec J H cunnir" ml cc ar 1 tr«cnif u cu* 
j'owcr evr*!) cJ cannot f^d ijpic eJar;^ tl it r~sy l>c t irturr ! Into a wrun 

\ 1 I \nr \ Si *11 C<mi 1 1 T An 

Hcpuorlh UiTon LonltniiLi 

The el cnfc yrr*' reJiRani 1 -i a Hr ea* I inrh la to 1 the IJou erf 
Comfm-i fm\T< 1 i ca can ' freec h m Ir -n 1 ar*? (if the iRcniy iw chirinn 
f crrrt.f on t* rtc <li— Cmj n» Icat-cl anManlorta tw > of 

line Cvrt ton ► ar 1 \anl«rc# <<l«(ntn]adi ret \ny man «lu 
Mfrowi nrnry nay Ixr ai j tly char el wjih tahirc I r l«r« tine aic 
l at tf the Lor ' >n Co*~, ante I» an art trai n n t a » i » 1 tt f\cn 

CranfcM thno h tre 1 m tl til) <a n t tall t’ r fee i I r ’e s->ithw cl 
tjft lein^ fo nl Irnr-ulaf laj Ixen »eni latl Tl rtcen ra c* t*j I 
> un N\f th llnlv KaiLcr H nl Tic\ Vet 1 nhrr Ixntlia! I) nch 

M iia*nj I uiwell at I t' I tenrl men — are f cail) jracii c In ctrry e jri of 
Ian Tl ) fall tn rr lUcon * thliO I t < '“non fee* { t‘ i in the lm al nai | iij 
aft rju'-ment hit l»een ) lien KrnnciJ) (ment nfacal net f r\orknnue 
1 a neicf l»-en aetej- ol the Chanrell r licarinc ll at tl c ntti an wh na Jc it i ad 

not l>erft f liJ le^nrll an J re U ranlfnn! ;r»'e hiri two ) un IrrtJ 

j<ound towanl fefni h n \orl M an 1 * nt Inn i rin,» n Se \ nr a day 
1 irrjl J) Miri r nc« eier>l»^ y tale* t n^ «m a Sew \ ear » li) The till of 
nl Sr lair if rn**> wai nalc alter a jo rnrnt ihnu^li \ aftcrnardi 
apjiraffd t»h eatec) I nueli infen reaa wa* »till in heinrj, Thct,ft»Ti 
f<enly ma c net to the Cl ancel r Int the of*" eer oMiii court Tlic la i ense 
I* tint of 1) \ I anon th ont) one that pmeni* an unuiuii feature J^i I) 
Wharton it »e ms I n tphl lier yfeicnt* l the Clianccllor herself jelcien her 
sift were oi<nl) ma Jr In tlie ( re cnee of the | r jwr o"’ccr and hii cirri Church 
ill a imii* Iieint, j rcieni in tl c room » hen I-i !) W 1 irton left her i ur^e Cnr Incr 
Keclin). a ctcrl n« crt« that le wa* present when she irrURht the ^ i j Tien 
Cole I* ttaprernl L) prrxjfs which proic «o much for nl r m his citic cm •iufv. 
po e that tl e l^rd Chanr Ih r woul I haie I ne an net In i n 1 1 I>e illcf^il an 1 
criminil In the c< mpin) f a ref.istrar an I a clerl ? It is clear that i thinri which 
Ilacon dll un ier the e)ca of Cirlncr an I Churchill mu i haie l>ecn in hh 
min 1 cuilnmar) an 1 riKhl It i* no Ices clear that if IJacon 1 1 1 done 
wronp InowInR it to be wronp he woul! neicr haie Iniel exposure o 
h! fmu i b) turning Churchill into the streets Thus after the most ri^^orous 
end lindicliic scrutm) int his oflictnl acts and Into the nirciil acts of his 
sennnis vfl a n n^U /tfpr re temtraaee tnuei t the ChanttU rtiu h} nnv/xxre » 
itn (ticn he < \lt i a hnte Not one appeirs to hue liccn Riven on a promise not 
one appears ( liiave 1 cen Riien m secret n t c le uaUe eJ f ha e e m f'teJ jt sttee ’ 

And jet It IS upon tins proceeding nnd tlicsc fncts tint the 
most Monderful intellect of tlic rnce has been blackened in the 

Di» x\%r mit ye/L JI pp jjr 
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estimation of the whole human family, and sent down through the 
ages with a scunilous epigiam pinned upon his back, denouncing 
him as the meanest man that ever lived upon the planet 

And if the fair-minded critic will set aside Macaulay’s shallow’ 
and unfair essay, and consult Spudding or Hepworth Dixon, he 
will find that every minor charge against Bacon his assisting at 
the torture of Peacham, his consulting with the judges at the 
instance of King James, his alleged ingratitude to Somerset, etc 
are all fully met and disposed of 

VIII Whv hid hi Pi tad Gtii-n ’ 

But why it wull be asked did he plead guilt\ to the charges ’ 
Dixon gives these reasons 

In a private intcrvicu James now urpes the Clnnccllor to trust in him, to offer 
no defense^ to submit himself to the peers, to trust his honor and his s ifttj to the 
Crown It IS only too easy to di\ me the reasons v Inch u cigh w ith Bacon to intrust 
his fortunes to the King Ilcissick He is surrounded bj enemies. No man has 
power to help him, save the so\ereign He is wcarv of greatness Age is approach- 
ing In his illness he has learned to think more of hca\cn and less of the \\orld 
His nobler tasks are incomplete lie has the Seals, and the delights of power 
begin to pall To resist the King’s advice is to proioke the fate of Yeherton, still 
an obstinate prisoner in the Tower Nor can he say that these complaints against 
the courts of law, against the Court of Chancen’, arc untimclj or unjust So far 
as they attack the court, and not the judge, they arc in the spirit of all his w rit- 
ings, and of all his votes In his soul he can find no fault with the House of Com- 
mons, though the accidents of time and the machinations of powerful enemies 
have made him, the Reformer, a sacrifice to a false erv for reform 

He pleads guilty to caielessness, not to cjivic But he points out, too, that all the 
irregularities found in his court occurred when he was new in office, strange to his 
clerks and registrars, ovenvhelmed with arrears of work The verj' last of them 
IS two years old For the latter half of his reign as Chancellor, the iindictivc 
inquisition of his enemies, aided by the treachery of his servants, has not been able 
to detect in Ins administration of justice a fault, much hss a crime " 

But behind these reasons there were still many others He w’as 
m the unlimited power of the King, and the King was ruled by his 
favorite, Buckingham, a merciless, greedy, sordid wretch, who 
desired to sell Bacon’s place to the highest bidder and w^ould not 
be thwarted of his victim The King was alarmed, also, at the 
storm signals in Parliament The tempest was rising which cost 
his son his head The cry for reform must be appeased , a tub 
must be thrown to the whale Bacon’s rum would satisfy for a 


^ Dixon’s Personal History oy Lord Bacon^ p 342 
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time the clamorous reformers \\hilc it would enrich Buckingham 
and his clique Bacon was doomed He understood the situation 
He regarded himself as a sacrifice He said, in a letter to the King 
in 16 o 

And now making tnyttlf an ablation to do with me as may best conduce to the 
honor of jour justice the honor of jourmerej the use 0/ }our service resting 
as claj in j our Majesty s gracious hands etc 

And again he said with the voice of propheej 

Those who now strike at your Chancellor will jet strike at jour crown 

What would have been the result had he stood out and refused 
to plead guiltj ? He would certainly have been convicted impris 
oned ruined bj a heavy fine, perhaps sent to the block 

Bj the king s grace Ins fincof 000 IS remitted he is released 
from the Tower and he has time to complete his great works 

He writes tn etpher 

I was the justesf judge that was in England these fifty jears but it was the 
justest censure that v.is m Parhamcni these two hundred years 

That IS to say white personatl) innocent of bribetaking his 
condemnation had led to the reformation of the abuse of gift giv 
ing to judges 

But he puts this in etpher — he whispers it — and opposite it he 
writes s/et — as if he was preparing his papers for posterity and 
eliminating those things which might tell more than he wished the 
world ) et to know just as we have seen his correspondence with Sir 
Tobie Matthew excised and eliminated 

He bowed his neck to the storm which he could neither avert 
nor control biding his time he took his secret appeal to foreign 
nations the next ages and to his own countrymen after some time 
be passed He made a formal confession it is true to Parliament 
but It IS a defense and a justification m every word as well for 
with each case he gives those details which relieve it of all aspect 
of briber) 

And he turned patiently awa> with the burden of a great 
injustice and a might) sorrow upon him and devoted the last five 
years of his life to the putting forth of works unequaled since the 
globe first rolled on its axis 
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And yet, being human, lie must ha\c icjoiced o\ci the fate 
which speedily ovei took his conupt and malicious pcrscculois 
Hepworth Dixon says 

From the seclusion of Gorhambur}, or Gra>’s Inn, he i\atrht<> the men ho 
have ruined his fortune and stained his name f ill one In one Hefore tlieir jc.ir 
of triumph ran out, Coke’s intolerable arrouance plunged him into the Tov i r. 
from which he escaped after eight months’ imprisonment, to be permnnenth 
degraded from the Prnj Council, banished from the court, .ind confined to his 
dismal ruin of a house at Stoke The sale of Frances Coke to Viscount I’urhccl 
IS a dismal failure She makes the man to whom she was sold perfectU iniser.ible, 
quitting his house for da^s and nights, bra\ mg the public streets m male attire, 
falling in guilty love with Sir Robert Howard, shocking eten the bra/en sinners 
of St James’s by the excessive profligacj of her life Purbccl ste.ds ibroad to 
hide his shame At last he goes ra\ ing in id 

Were there space in Bacon’s generous heart for eengeanec, how the passions 
of the great Chancellor would leap and glow as these ad%ersarics fall before his 
eyes like rotten fruit ' Ne\erwas the wisdom of counsel proud more signalh, 
the 1 indication of conduct more complete 'Ml that he forcsai. of cm! has come to 
pass He does not, indeed. In e to behold that fiert jo\ which lights ind shakes 
the land when Buckingham’s t\ ranny drops under an assassin’s knife, but he Ines 
long enough to find himself justified bj ftacts on c\er\ point of his opposition to 
the scandalous family policy and prn ate bargains of the Villiers clan 

The very next Parliament which meets in V estminstcr strikes down two of his 
foes Three years after his return to that trust he so grossh abused, Churchill 
comes before the House of Commons as a culprit He has been at his tricks 
again, and is now solemnly convicted of forger} and fraud Two months after 
Churchill’s condemnation Cranfield is in turn assailed Charges of taking bribes 
from the farmers of customs, of fraudulent dealing w ith the rov al debts, of robbing 
the magazine of arms, are proved against him, when abandoned b) his powerful 
friends, he is sentenced by the House of Commons to public infam} , to loss of 
office, to imprisonment in the Tower, to a restitutionarv fine of ;^2oo,ooo “In 
future ages,” says a wise observer of events, “ men will wonder how m} Lord St 
Albans could have fallen, and how my Lord of Middlesex could have risen ’’ ’ 

X The World’s Indlbtedness TO 1 HE Gri. AT Philosopher 

There have not been wanting those whose devotion to the man 
of Stratford has been so great, that they have not only disputed 
the title of Francis Bacon to the Plays, but have even denied that, 
as a philosopher, he had any claims upon the respect of mankind 
Let us examine a few witnesses upon this point 
First, let us call that distinguished biographer and essayist, but 
not historian, Macaulay, who has done more than any other man. 


^ Dixon’s Personal History of Pord Pacon^'p 356 
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Pope alone cKcepted to injure the reputation of Trancis Bacon 
Macaulay sajs 

Ask a follower of Bacon what the nen philosophj has effected for mankind 
and his answer is read} It has lengthened life it has mitigated pain it has ex 
tinguished diseases it has increased the fertilit) of the soil it has given nevv sccur 
ities to the manner it has furnished new arms to the warrior it has spanned great 
rivers and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to our fathers it has guided the 
thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth it has lighted up the night with the 
splendor of the da) it has extended the range of the human vision it has multi 
plied the power of human muscle it has accelerated motion it has annihilated dis 
tance it has facilitated intercourse correspondence all friendl) othccs all dispatch 
of business It has enabled man (o descend to the depths of the sea to soar into 
the air to penetrate securel) into the noxious recesses of the earth to traverse the 
land with cars which whirl along without horses and the ocean with shins which 
sail against the wind ‘ 

But how it rmj be asked Ins all this been accomplished ^ 

Bj using the senses to understand external nature and the 
powers of the mind to master it for the good of man 

And therein is the kej of all that we call progress and c:\ihza 
tion Bacon perceived tint the mind of man was a divine instru 
ment, lent to him for good purposes not to be used on itself but 
to be turned upon that \ast universe of mauer which lies outside 
of It And hence as he made Montaigne say the senses are the 
beginning and end of knowledge — there must we fight it out to 
the end 

Macaulay sajs 

The chief peculiarity of Bacon s philosoph) seems to us to have been this — 
that It aimed at \ii\nz^aUogilker(itff<rent/>vm t/at thic/ hit predecessors I ad fro 
posed to Ihemseltes He used means different from those used by other philoso 

phers because he wished to arrive at an end altogether different from theirs 
It was to use his own expression fnnt It was the multiplying of human 
enjo) meats and the mitigating of human sufferings It was the relief of man s 
estate The art which Bacon taught was the art of inventing arts He 

was not the person who first showed that by the inductive method alone new truth 
could be discovered But he was the person who first turned the mmds of specu 
lative men long occupied m verbal disputes to the discovery of new truth and by 
doing so he at once gave to the inductive method an importance and dignity 
which had never before belonged to it Two words form the key of the Bacon 

lan doctrine — utility and progress The ancie it phlosophy disdained to be useful 
and was content to be stationary It dealt lately in theories of moral perfection 
which were so sublime that they never could be more than theories m attempts to 
solve insoluble enigmas in exhortations to the attainment of unattainable frames 
of mind It could not condescend to the humble office of ministering to the com 
fort of human beings 
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It IS marvelous that the world could not see that Shakespeare 
was preaching this very philosophy 


Nature, wliat thing's there art 
Idlest abject tu hgateb and dear tt use’ 

What things again, most deas in the esteem 
And poorin worth ' 


And again 


Alost poor matters 
Point to rich ends 


But it IS claimed by some that Bacon's mnuence on our modern 
civilization has been exaggerated Let me call another cxcellcrU 
witness 

Fowler proves’ that Bacon’s influence predominated m the mind 
and philosophy of Locke, who alluded to him as ‘‘ the great Lord 
Verulam, ” and that, through him. Bacon acted upon the minds of 
‘'Berkley, Hume, Hartley, Reid, Stewart, the two Mills, Condillac, 
Helvetius, Destutt de Tracy, to say nothing of less known or more 
recent writers ” He adds “ Descartes, Mersenne, Gassendi, Pciresc, 
Du Hamel, Bayle, Voltaire, Condillac, D’Alembert in France, Vico 
in Italy, Comenius, Puffendorf, Leibnitz, Huygens, Morhof, Boer- 
haave, Buddaeus in Germany, and in England, the group of men 
who founded, or were amongst the earliest members of, the Ro}al 
Society, such as Wallis, Oldenburg, Glanville, Hooke and Boyle,” ’ 
all bore testimony to the greatness of Bacon’s sennee to science 

The great Scotchman Mackintosh says 

Bacon was not what is called a metaphysician , his plans for the impro\ ement of 
science were not inferred by abstract reasoning from any of those primaiy princi- 
ples to which the philosophers of Greece struggled to fasten their sj stems Hence 
he has been treated as empirical and superficial by those who take to themsehes 
the exclusive name of profound speculators He was not, on the other hand, a 
mathematician, an astronomer, a physiologist, a chemist He was not eminently 
conversant with the particular truths of any of those sciences which existed in his 
time For this reason, he was underrated even by men themselves of the highest 
merit, and by some who had acquired the most just reputation, by adding new facts 
to the stock of knowledge It is not therefore very surprising to find that Harvey, 
“though the friend as well as the physician of Bacon, though he esteemed him 
much for his wit and style, would notallow him to be a great philosopher,” but said 
to Aubrey, “Rewrites philosophy like a Lord Chancellor,”— “ m derision,” as 
the honest biographer thinks fit expressly to add On the same ground, though in 
a manner not so agreeable to the nature of his own claims on reputation, Mr Hume 
has decided that Bacon was not so great a man as Galileo becaute he was not so 
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great an astronomer The same sort of injustice to his memory has been more 
often committed than avowed by professore of the exact and the experimental 
sciences who are accustomed to regard as the sole test of service to knowledge 
a palpable addition to her store It is very true that he made no discoveries but 
his life was employed m teaching the method by which discoveries are made This 
distirction was early observed by that ingenious poet and amiable man on whom 
we b> our unmerited neglect have taken too severe a revenge for the exaggerated 
praises bestowed on him by our ancestors 

Bacon like Moses led us forth at last 
The barren wilderness he past 

Old on the very border stand 
Of the promised land 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit 
Saw It himself and showed us it 

Tame sajs 

^\hen he wished to describe the eiBcacious nature of his philosophy by a tale 
he delineated m The NtJi Atlantis with a poet s boldness and the precision of a 
seer almost employing the very terms m use now modem applications and the 
present organization of the sciences academies observatories air balloons sub 
marine vessels the improvement of land the transmutation of species regenera 
tions the discovery of remedies the preservation of food The end of our 
foundation says his principal personage is the knowledge of causes and secret 
motives of things and the enlarging of the bounds of human empire to the effect 
ing all things possible And this possible is mhnitc 

He recommends moralists to study the soul the passions habits temptations 
not merely in a speculative way but with a view to the cure or diminution of 
vice and assigns to the science of morals as its goal the amelioration of morals 

In 1603 Bacon said that lie proposed to 

Kindle a light m nature — a light which shall at its very rising touch and 
illuminate all the border regions that confine upon the circle of our present know! 
edge and so spreading further shall presently disclose and bring into sight all that 
is most hidden and secret in the world 

Have not his anticipations been realized ’ Does not the great 
conflagration of science, kindled by his torch not only burn up 
the rubbish of many ancient errors, and enlarge the practical powers 
of mankind but is it not casting great luminous tongues of flame 
day by day, farther out into the darkness with which nature has 
encompassed us? 

And how grandly does he prefigure the station which he will 
occupy m the judgment of posterity when he says that the man 
who shall kindle that light 

Would be the benefactor indeed of the human race the propagator of man s 
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empire over the universe, the champion of liberty, the conqueror i 
necessities 

He tried even to huiiy itp civihzati 07 i He sought 
royal power to give the seventeenth century the bL 
enjoyed by the nineteenth He writes King James, in i( 
mg him with the Novum Oiganum 

I account your favor may be to this work as much as a hundre 
for lam persuadid the work will gain upon men's minds in ages, but ; 
may make it take hold more swiftly, which I would be very glac 
work meant, not for praise or glory, but for practice and the good of n 

And again he says, in the same letter 

Even in your time many noble inventions may be discovered 
For who can tell, now this mine of truth is opened, how the veins 
lieth higher and what lieth lower ’ 

His heart thirsted for the good of mankind He 
mind’s eye things akin to the marvels of steam and 
And if Bacon had been king, or had ruled England v il 
power, instead of the foul and shallow Buckingham, i 
how far the progress of the world might have been ad 
single generation ? 

But he realized, at last, how delusive were these 
says, in a letter to Father Fulgentio, the Venetian 

Of the perfecting this I have cast away all hopes , but m future 
the design may bud again Such, I mean, which touch, almost, 

of nature, there will be laid no inconsidu able foundations of this mat, 

And in the sonnets he says he had 

Laid gi eat bases for eternity 

But he knew that progress is a matter of great mind 
ilization moves with giant strides from the apex of one 
to another He says 

And since sparks can work but upon matter prepared, I have th 
to wish that those sparks may fly abroad, that they may the better J 
upon those minds and spirits which are apt to be kindled ’ 

XI His Prophetic Anticipations 

His mind, says Montagu, “pierced into future cc 
He could 

Look into the seeds of time. 

And say which grain would grow and which would not 


' Letter to Dr Playfer 
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In The New Atlantis he anticipates the discover) of means of 
fl)ing m the air ‘ also of vessels that move undei the vater 
also of ‘ suimming girdles or life preservers He also believes 
that some forms of perpetual motion will be discovered He pre 
figures the telephone and the microphone when he represents the 
people of the^r-f possessed of ‘certain helps which set to 

ear do greatl) further the hearing and he anticipates a recent 
useful invention in these words x We have also means to convey 
sounds in trunks and in strange lines and distances He 

““also foreshadowed our Signal Service establishment 

Wc do also declare natural divinations of disease phgucs s larms of hu Iftil 
t ealurts scarcity to /otj tarO quakes great inundations emmets temferatttre of 
the year and divers other things and wc give counsel thereupon whit the people 
shill do for the prevention and remedy of them ' 

lie anticipated our sjstcm of patent rights for the encourage 
ment of inventors and even our national gillery of models 

For upon every invention of value wc erect a statue to the inventor and give 
him a liberal and honorable reward Wc have two very long and fine galleries 
m one of these v,c place fattems and sa iplesof all ma :ner of tie ttore rare and 
exeellenltu etiltou in the other we place the statues of all the principalinventors * 

lie anticipated Darwin when he said 

It would be very dilTcolt to generate new species but less so to \arv known 
species and thus pro luce many rare and unii ual results 

lie foreshadowed tn TVttr ///Ar/z/zs the S) stem now adopted 
by all civilized nations of conserving the health of its own people 
by establishing a quarantine for strangers 

He anticipated the recent studies upon the shape of the conti 
nents — broad and expanded toward the north and narrow and 
pointed toward the south 

He anticipated Roomers discover) of time being required for the 
propagation of light 

He inclined toward the last to accept the doctrine of the rota 
tion of the earth on its axis because if the heavenl) bodies moved 
around the earth they would have to travel with inconceivable 
velocity to make their diurnal journc) 

He says 
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For if the earth stand still, and the heavens perform a diurnal revolution, 
undoubtedly it is a system, but if the earth be rotary, it is, nevertheless, not abso- 
lutely proved that it is not a system, because we may still fi\ anotha cenla of ihc 
systein, such as the snn, or something else And the consent of later pgcs and 

of antiquity has rather anticipated and sanctioned that idea than not For the 
supposition of the earth’s motion is not new, but, as we have already said, echoed 
from the ancients ^ 

The Italian anatomist Malphigi was “the first to appl}- the 
microscope in investigating the anatomical structure of plants and 
animals,” but he was not born until aftei Bacon’s death And yet 
we find Bacon in The Ncu Ailantis sa3ung 

We have also glasses and means to sec small and minute bodies perfectly and 
distinctly, as the shape and colors of small flies and worms, grains and flaws in 
gems, ohsei’vations in nunc and bloody not otherwise to be seen 

We have seen him in the Plays approaching very closely’’ to 
Harvey’s discoveiy of the circulation of the blood 

We also have him saying 

The very essence of heat, or the substantial self of heat, is motion, and nothing 
else ® 

Let It not be forgotten, therefore, that Bacon was the first in 
the world to reveal the great truth that heat is a mode of motion 
The savage regards heat as an animal Lucretius believed it to be 
a substance akin to the substance of the soul Aristotle thought it 
a condition of matter Bacon called it “<r motion of expansion j a 
motion and nothing else ” Descartes followed him and defined it 
as the motion of the insensibly small parts of matter. Locke, 
carrying out the same thought, called it “ a very bi isk agitation of 
the insensible parts of an object ” But long after Bacon’s time 
Lavoisier and Black still believed that heat was an actual substance 
Science, however, two hundred years after Bacon’s Novum Orgamim 
was written, has settled down into the conviction that the philoso- 
pher of Verulam was right, and that heat is, as Davy expresses it, 
“a vibratory motion of the particles of matter,” which is but a 
condensation of Bacon’s view that heat is “a mode of expansion of 
the smaller particles of matter, checked, repelled and beaten 

back, so that the body acquires a motion alternate, perpetually 
quivering, striving and struggling ” 


’ Description of the Intellectual dole, chap vi, § 2 
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He approMmated very closely to Newton s discovery of the law 
of gravitation He sajs 

Heavj and ponderous bodies must either of their own nature tend towards the 
center of the earth by their peculiar formation or must be attracted and hurried 
hy t! e corporeal mass of the earth tiself as being an assemblage of similar bodies 
and be drawn to it by sj mpathy The attraction of the corporeal mass of the 

earth may be taken as the cause of weight • 

And we find him in the Plays sajing 

But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the lery center of the earth 
Brawl " all iJ ig ioit^ 

He suggested experiments with the pendulum upon great heights 
and in deep mines 

Which have since been used as the most delicate tests of the variation of 
gravity from the equator towards the poles 

In the Gesia Grayorum we find him anticipating public libra 
nes public gardens of plants zoological gardens and even the 
British Museum * 

Even in other directions his vast mental activity extended itself 

Nicolai claims Bacon as the founder of Free Masonry * 

And I have shown that his philosophical thoughts have pene 
trated and permeated all the great minds who have since lived m 
England and Europe But who shall measure the influence of his 
genius through the Plays upon the thoughts and opinions of man 
kind 

De Quincey calls him 

The glory of the human intellect 

Carlyle speaks of him as 

The greatest intellect who in our recorded world has left record of himself m 
the way of literature 

Dr Chalmers describes him as 

An intellectual miracle 

Emerson says of him 

It was not possible to write the history of Shakespeare until now for he is the 
father of German 1 terature it was on the introduction of Shakespeare into 

» O ga trt book L f Jit k Spedd vol i p 335 
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Gefmany, by Lessing, and the translation of his r\orks bv \\ leland and Schlegel, 
that the rapid burst of German literatuie was most intimately connected It w.is 
not until the nineteenth century, whose speculative genius is a sort of living 
Hamlet, that the tragedy of IlaviLt could find such wondering readers Now, 
literature, philanthropy and thought are Shakespcari/ed IIis mind is the hori/on 
beyond which, at present, W'e do not sec Our cars arc educated to music by his 
rhythm Coleridge and Goethe arc the only critics who ha\c cvprcsscd our c6n- 
victions with any adequate fidelity, but there is in all cultivated minds a silent 
appreciation of his superlative power and bcautj, which, like Christianitj , qualifies 
the period ’ 

1 ReJij cscitiaiivc Slat., p sci 
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